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SESSION   185-Vfl. 

I     First  Meeting,  November  12,  1855. 

'     Ekar-Admiral  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  rHESioBNT,  in  Ilie  Cbair. 

Capl.  R.  Coilinson,  B.K.,  c.B.  ;  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  Surgeon  R.N, ; 
the  Rer.  Brownrigg  Smith,  M.a.  ;  and  Tlioma*  W.  Larocke,  £sy,,  were 
ftected  Fetlcwi, 


Sir  Roderick  Murchison  aonouuced  the  recent  erection  of  t)ie  obelisk 
on  ihe  quay  of  Greeuwicb  Hospital  to  the  memory  of  Lieut.  Bellol, 
in  the  following  terms ; — 

"Mr.  PresiHent  and  Genltemen,— To  the  awembled  geographers  who 
originated  the  subscription  for  the  Bellot  Testimonial,  1  lieg  to  announce 
that  an  obelisk  of  granite  has  just  been  ererted  in  niemory  of  the  noble- 
minded  French  officer  who  in  the  year  1853  pe.righed  ainiU  the  Polar 
ice  whilst  serving  in  the  last  British  expedition  that  sailed  in  search  of 
uur  illustrious  member,  Franklin.  At  the  same  time  I  have  to  inform 
joa,  that  about  1500i.,  the  surplus  of  the  ttubscripcions  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  obelisk,  having  been  already  partially  distributed,  will  shortly 
be  entirely  dividetl  among  the  five  sisters  of  the  deceased. 

"Not  attempting  on  this  occasion  to  give  aaketehof  the  life  of  Bellot, 
I  laay  be  permitted  to  say,  that  whilst  in  his  earlier  naval  services  he 
gained  the  e«tec:m  of  Britbh  sailors  by  his  gallant  co-operation,  whether 
in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  or  in  sujtpressiDg  the  African  slave  tmde.  he 
afterwards  won  the  afibctioo  of  all  his  associates  during  two  perilous 
and  adventurous  voyages  in  search  of  our  missing  Citplorers.  In  abort, 
the  fortitude  and  daring  he  exhibited  in  moments  of  peril,  and  the 
benevolence  which  shone  out  in  his  bright  but  short  career,  were  enii- 
aenlly  calculated  to  rouse  that  warm  and  genial  sympathy  for  his  fate 
throughout  Britain  which  the  monument  is  destined  to  mark. 

A»  Chaimmii  of  ihe  Committee  appointed  by  the  Genewi  Weevm^ 


» 


2  ,_    ■,'  BELLOT.  [Nov.  12,  1855. 

of  1853,  owef.  which  I  had  Ihe  honour  to  preside,  let  me  infona  you 
tliat  througfi  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
parti  all  ty_'<jf;  the  Admiralty,  and  the  good  will  of  the  Governors  of 
Greenmc^. Hospital,  a  site  was  obtaiued  wliicli  testifies  at  otice  our 
gratitpAa.aud  admiration;  for  the  obelisk,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  Hard- 
wicli,  il9*erected  on  the  bank  of  the  river  from  which  tlie  young  French 
oAteer  sailed,  in  tlie  '  Fhcenix,'  commanded  by  Captain  Inglefield,  and 
bearq-'on  its  sides,  which  face  the  river  and  our  great  Naval  Hospital, 
.•thfil^ionoured  name  of 'Bellot.' 

.;_'•■"' It  having  been  resolved  that  a  Cenotaph  to  thememory  of  Franklin 
■'-.and  his  companions  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ball  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
'  ■  — which  is  held  to  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  noblest  of  our  sea- 
men— I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in  rejoicing  that  tlie  memorial 
to  the  young  French  officer  should  thus  be  raised  in  proximity  to  the 
tribute  of  national  regard  which  b  paid  to  our  lamented  Polar  heroes. 

"  It  must  further  be  highly  gratiiying  to  all  members  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  to  see  that  our  effiirts  to  do  justice  to  a  French 
officer  have  been  duly  appreciated  in  his  native  country,  as  testified  by 
the  presence  on  this  occasion  of  Count  de  Persigny,  the  Ambassador 
who  worthily  represents  a  Sovereign  gifted  with  extensive  geog^phical 
knowledge,  and  who  has  himself  taken  a  deep  interest  in  British 
Polar  espeditions.  If  Engllalimen,  to  their  credit,  willingly  came  for- 
ward to  manifest  their  sense  of  the  noble  bearing  of  a  young  French- 
man, let  them  remember  that  France,  ever  prompt  to  reward  her  own 
brave  sons,  had  also  her  testimonial;  and  that  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  assigned  from  his  own  purse  a  pension  to  the  family  of 
Bellot. 

"  May,  then,  the  moiiumeut,  which  was  erected  at  the  call  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  honour  of  the  young  Frenchman,  be,  for 
ages  to  come,  a  synihol  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  the  cause  of 
Iiutnanity,  and  for  the  advancement  of  our  science." 

The  Count  de  Persigny,  the   French  Ambassador,  then  rose  and 

"  Monsieur  le  President, — Femiettes  moi  de  reraercier  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  de  ce  qu'il  vient  de  dire  en  faveur  de  I'Empereur  et  de  la 
France.  Le  sujel  dont  il  vieot  de  vous  entretenir  m'a  vivement  inte- 
resstJ.  Ce  que  j'admire  dans  cette  circonstance  ce  n'est  pas  seulement 
Ic  dtfvouemeiil  de  M.  Bellot  au  milieu  des  plus  rudes  epreuves,  mais 
c'est  par-de^us  tout,  la  sympathie  que  sa  mort  a  excitee  dans  toute 
TAngleierre.  Le  spectacle  extraordinaire  d'une  grande  nation  pleurant 
sur  lb.  tombe  d'un  simple  officier  Frangais  a  profondement  touche  les 
cocurs  du  peuple  Francis ;  cetle  circonstance  a  plus  fait  pour  fortifier 
I'alliance  des  deux  pays  que  les  caleuls  de  la  politique ;  et  c'est  un  grand 
hoiuieur  pour  voire  Soci^tt^  d'avoir  ainsi  provoquu  une  di^moiistration  qui 
a  si  fort  contribuee  a  I'union  des  deux  peuples." 

Captain  Washington,  r.n.,  Uydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  said — 
"I need  Jiardif  saj  with  wbai  gi&tiiic&^iX)  m  commoa  laiu  un«i 


Svt.  is,  iB55.]  UiJLLCH. 

«Kh  all  here  assembled,  I  linve  lintened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
French  Anibai^udor,  and  I  can  truly  testify  that  hia  Excelleiicy's  senti- 
ments are  sLared  by  more  than  one  eminent  person  of  his  nation.  It  is 
scarcely  a  month  since  I  Jiad  tl)e  honour  of  an  interview  with  Admiral 
Bniat,  Cominander-in-Cliief  of  the  Frencli  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
wliile  talking  to  him  on  board  the  '  Montebello,'  his  fla^-ship,  lying  ofi' 
S^faftMopol,  he  expressed  the  very  same  feeling  at  the  lively  sympathy 
which  the  dvatli  of  Ilellot  had  caused  tliroughoul  tliis  count^,  and  a 
nmilar  hope  tliat  it  might  be  the  means  uf  cementing  the  alliance 
between  our  two  nations.     Most  cordially  do  we  join  in  that  hope. 

*'  And  while  on  the  subject  of  Arctic  discovery,  I  may  mention,  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  at  one  o'clock  this  day  the  Admiralty  received 
a  telegraph i(!  conuunnicatioD  from  Aberdeen,  stating  that  Capt.  Kellett's 
reas^  the  '  itcsolute,'  which  was  abandoned  in  the  ice  on  the  1st  of 
Ai^mt,  1854,  had  drilled  out  to  Davis's  Htraits,  1200  miles  from  the 
«pot  where  it  was  originally  lefL  The  vessel  liad  been  taken  posi^essioii 
wrb^'  an  American  whaler." 


I 


[  The  Papers  read  were-^ 

1.    On  ike  Ausfraltan  Alps.     By  Dr.  Mulleb. 

Coram  an  Jualeil  by  the  Colonial  Oftice. 

riwo  Melhoumo  on  the  Ist  of  November,  I  travelled  thraugh  the  Fem> 

Qollioa  to  the  Latrobe  Bivur,  and  thence   to  the  Avon,  and  ascended 

.Xhnmt  Wellington  from  the  ranges  of  the  latter  stream  on  the  14th  uf 
'^lorember.  The  altitude  of  this  mountain  appears  to  me  more  than  6000  feet, 
lit  RMW-slonn  lasting  here,  even  at  so  advanced  a  aeasun,  for  «  whole  day.  Thu 
journey  to  the  central  part  of  the  AuBtralian  Alps  I  commenced  again 
the  Avon  on  the  22nd  Novemher,  proceeding  to  the  Mil^bell  Itivor,  and 
the  Thirgo.     Following  alon;;  ttie  scrubby  rangM  lietween  this  river 

the  Wentworth,   I  crossed   the   dividing  range  between   the   watera  of 

fOlpr*'  Land  and  thone  of  the  Murray  Kiver  near  the  iijiper  part  of  the 
■fSuonera.  Thence  I  traversed  a  crasiy  table-land  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
^tttm  aUmg  the  Cationgra  downward,  until  the  country  appeared  practicable, 
'towards  the  N.,  to  reach  the  highest  ]iart  of  the  Bo^ong  Rouges. 

The  mogea  h"reaboiits,  whicS  never  before  have  been  traversed  by  civilized 
me^  are  generally  fertile,  and  Ennliered  with  the  mountain  while  gum-tree 
(Eucalyptus  phlebophylla). 

On  the  3ra  December  I  ascended  the  south-eastern  of  the  two  highest 
nonntains  of  the  Bogong  Range.  In  its  upper  regions  even  the  vegetation  of 
kubes  ceases,  the  sli^tly  arched  summit  bein^  covered  with  Alpirte  grasses 
ind  herbs.  About  noon  I  ascertained  the  hoiling  water  point  to  be  IQn" 
-MOOrding  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  75*  according  to  Ileaumnr's  scale. 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  calculate  from  this  (ho  barometer  height  and 
approximative  altitude  of  this  mountain,  but  I  believe  that  it  wilt  he  found 
Dearly  TOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  much  more  abrupt  and  yet 
liigher  summit  of  the  north-western  mount  I  ascended  from  the  Upper  Mitta 
Mitta,  which  skirts  iu  base,  on  the  Gth  December.  The  bailing  water  point 
1  observed  again  to  bo  lOa"  F.  (although  the  elevation  of  this  mountain  i» 
onquestionably  higher  to  llie  client  of  several  hundred  feet),  a  cncumalutob 
awing  to  tbe  greater  atmoapharical  jiresanro  of  that  day.    'C\ie  o\«CTtav;\aa 

b4  


was  instituted  iluring  the  aricmoon,  about  three  o'clock.  Un  both  these 
moimlHius  mighty  uiaHneH  of  enow  lay  far  below  the  BiimmitB,  lodging 
chiefly  in  Ihe  niviucs,  aiiO  Ihcee  oever  melt  entirely  under  the  heitt  of  the 

Cotiaidering  that  mountains  of  etich  altitude,  probahlv  the  two  bijihest  in 
the  Australian  continent,  deserve  distinctive  names,  ]  solicit  his  Escellency's 

Grmission  to  name  the  graudesC  of  both  Mount  Uotham,  and  the  second  in 
ight  Mount  Latrobe, — as  I  trust  to  he  entitled  to  the  great  honour  of 
beinf!  the  first  man  who  ever  reached  the«e  couiinandiug  summits  of  the 
Australian  highland.  The  sky  being  fortunately  clear  during  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Uotham,  I  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  aud  unrestricted  view  over  the 
Alps,  and  I  did  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  Caking  bearings  over  to  some  of 
the  principal  tnonntiunB  already  included  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
Australia.  From  Mount  Uotham  bore  Mount  Aberdeen  (the  southern  peak 
in  the  BiifJhlo  Ranges)  W.  10°  N.,  the  most  northern  peak  of  the  same  rangu 
W.  30°  N.,  Mount  Butler  W.  Srp  S.,  Mount  M'Milliiu  (of  Towusend,  or 
Castel  Uill  of  Tyers)  due  S.,  the  Cobboras  mountains  (between  Omeo  and 
Maneroo)  E,  12°  N.,  Mount  Wallington  S.  10°  W.,  Mount  LatTobe  (distant 
about  8  miles)  S.  25°  E.  Farther  bearings  were  made  hi  Mount  Leichbardt 
B.  30°  N.,  to  Mitchell's  Plateau  (in  about  equal  distance  with  Mount  BuUcr) 
S.  40°  W.,  to  Kennedy's  Height  {a  rocky  hill  in  the  snowy  table-land,  and 
about  G  miles  distant)  E.  5'^  S.,  to  Hooker's  Plateau  (about  15  miles  distant) 
N.  25°  E.  The  bearings  from  Mount  Latrobe  were  as  follow: — MilcbeH's 
Plateau  S.  15°  W,,  Mount  Aberdeen  W.  h°fi.,  Clarke's  I'eak  (between  Mitchell's 
Plateau  and  the  Buffalo  Ranges)  B.  30°  W.,  Mount  Hotham  N.  25°  W. 
Mounts  Bnller,  Wellington,  M'Millan,  and  other  mountains,  were  concealed 
in  clouds.  I  hope'  that  these  bearings,  although  only  taken  with  a  simpto 
pocket  compass,  will  be  found  sufficient  and  correct  enough  to  fix  the  position 
of  these  mountains  until  an  eiaut  survey  of  this  intetesling  part  of  the 
country  shall  be  jierfaiTned.  The  signiBcation  "Bogong  liange"  on^lit  to  be 
abandoned,  as  the  natives  apply  it  to  any  of  the  lofty  tnouDtAins  when  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  chiefly  when  covered,  with  the  spreading  Alp  pine 
(Podocavpus  montana),  the  Bc^ng  moth  occurs.  One  of  the  matu  branches 
of  the  Mitta  Mitta  has  its  sources  at  Mount  Latrobe,  and  those  of  another, 
as  well  OS  those  of  the  Ovens  and  Mitchell,  lie  in  a  lower  range  not  far 
distant.  This  snowy  highland  is  in  many  places  well  graBsed,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  it  will  be  doubtless  occupied  as  cattle  nms  as  soon  as  the  discovery 
of  a  workable  gold-field  opens  this  part  of  the  colony.  The  prevailing  rock 
is  sandstone,  often  accompanied  by  slate  and  quartz.     Granite  is  compara- 

After  extending  my  journeys  over  several  mountains  in  the  noighliour- 
hood,  and  an  exploration  of  the  Up].>or  Mitta  Mitta,  I  went  over  a  generally 
fertile  country  to  Omeo. 

The  amount  of  additional  plants  for  the  Flora  of  Tictoria,  obtained  during 
this  part  of  my  expedition,  ia  nearly  sixty  B|jecieB.  Several  of  thena  are  per- 
fectly unknown,  and  nine  of  the  genera  and  one  natural  order  (Aaleiiaceai) 
frere  previously  also  not  represented  in  this  colony. 

It  is  my  intention  to  proceed  without  delay  irom  here  to  the  Cobboras, 
tience  to  Maneroo  and  the  Mungang  Moimtains,  by  which  e 
botanical  examination  of  the  Australian  Alps  will  he  completed. 


:  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev,  W.  B,  Clarkk,  K.H.ii.S.,  lolhc 
Secretary. 

St.  Leonard's,  N.  S.  Wales.  Juno  I,  1S55. 
I  with  Mr.  llftiues.  the  artisl  to  the  North 
nlua  Expedition,  and  Ji»vu  recomBiended  him  t«  visit  sevural  jilaces 
U  pan  of  Ilie  iMilony,  tbut  he  may  be  able  to  teco^izc  uimiliU'  fumw- 
it  in  the  N.  W^  nnd  I  will  ^ve  him  every  information  in  my  jHjwor  to 
It  his  Tiewa.  1  think  it  a  |)it.y  that  Iwo  of  the  part;  (iu  case  of  the 
)  death)  hod  not  been   familiar  with  tlte  use  of  the  photographic 

in<Iicate  a 


if  the  '  Lady 


e  hare  had  a  very  unusual  bfhSod,  and  all  the  phcn 

a  the  climate.    1'he  ice  lius  reached  r  lower  latitude  ti 

I,  aod  the  sea  has  been  blocked  up  uilh  it.     In   1U54  I 

un  dail  of  the  '  Cnmus,'  and  also  informed  the  Captain 

k'  of  the  neccuity  there  would  be  for  caution  respecting  i 

I  my  expettalionH  upon  certain  calculations  from  observed  pheni 

g  loQ^  antecedent  periods,  and  1  find  they  were  coriect.     Presuming 

I  the  ides  of  periodical  affeutions  of  the  earth's  general  organism  (a 

•'■•T  which   1  look  up  many  years  since  in  Loudona  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.), 

le  the  cold  of  your  last  English  winter  was  connecleil  with  the  dis^ 

,  „    jent  previously  of  ice  from.fljc  Arctic  coasts,  as  our  cold  hero  in  1854 

t,  doubtless,  with  that  of  the  ice  from  the  Antarctic  shores. 


3.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Cupt.  Stout,  f.h.g.s.,  to  Dr.  Shaw. 

Cheltenhoiu,  Oct.  SU. 

By  the  lost  mails  I  received  letters  from  Messrs.  Ciregoiy  and  Raines,  of  tlie 

North  Australian   Expedition,  and  I  therefore  lose  no  timii  in  letting  you 

~*~    m  bow  the  Expedition  is  getting  on.     The  whole  of  the  staff  were  to 

■e  Sydney  on  the  15th  of  July  for  Moreton  Bay,  where  the  younger  Mr. 

pxrj  hat  been   for  some  time  employed  organiHitig  the  party  and  pur- 

pWing  stock.     Mr.  Grc'^ory  writes  to  say  that  as  he  fearttl  the  prevalence 

I  the  poisonous   herb  "  Lobelia  "  in  the  northern  [larts  of  the  coutinent,  he 

d  decided  in  taking  all  horses.  50  in  nunitier.     Two  vessels  convey  hiin  and 

1^  party  to  the  Victoria,  and  he  proposes,  as  1  suggested,   trying  to  pene- 

'  i  into  Central  Western  Australia,  and  then  retumiog  to  the  Victoria  for 

auppliea,  which,  imder  Ike  change,  is  all  right.     He  will  then  cross  to 

the  Gulf  of  Carjientoriaiuid  try  to  unite  his  own  line  with  that  of  Mitchell's 

Ticloria  ;  but  the  truth  is.  his  movements  will  depend  on  what  kind  of  country 

be  may  find,  and  we  shall   have  intelligence  of  bim  before  ho  commences 

tbe  second  portion  of  his  journey. 

^"^  *  suppose  the  Expedition  ia  now  higb  up  Stokes's  Victoria,  and  we  may 

o  learn  how  and  with  what  prospects  tlicy  left  Uie  const.    I  shall  watch 

Ir  pn^ieas  with  intense  interest,  and  you  may  depend  on  it  I  will  let  you 

V  everything  that  I  hear. 

r  R.  Murt^hison,  in  referring  to  the  interest  the  Society  liad  tabeo 
h  originatiiig  and  promoiiog  tliis  Expedition,  pointed  out  its  proposed 
1  Moreton  Ilay  by  sea  to  the  mouth  nf  the  Victoria  River 
e  Nortli-West  Cirasl,     I(  was  intended  to  ascend  that  river  to  its 
y  ainl  to  detennhie  tlm  boimdurieit  of  ttm  Iruil  v\  \wii  wViat 


LIVING  STOK. 


[No^ 


drainage  formed  llie  rivers  of  North  Aiiatralia.  The  espedit ion,  passing 
eaHiward,  woulil  probably  skirt  ihe  nortiiern  liiniu  of  Sturt's  Central 
Desert,  and  reach  the  iiead  waters  of  the  strenms  ibat  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  from  thence  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  penetrate  southwariis,  to  the  great  bend  of  the  IJarcoii 
Hiver ;  whici)  was  the  northeniniosl  point  reached  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Kennedy  on  their  journeys  from  Sydney  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Tliese  operations  would  greatly  eNtend  our 
knowledge  of  Northern  Australia,  and  tend  lo  open  up  communication 
between  it  and  the  Southern  colonies. 


4.  Letters  fTom  Africa,  accompanied  by  a  7tew  Map  of  the  Inlirior. 
By  Dr.  Livingston. 
Cominumcatcil  by  Sir  Rodebick  Murcbibun. 
These  letters  of  Dr.  Livinpitou,  including  his  observations  and  map, 
will  be  found  printed  at  length  in  vol.  xxv.  p.  217,  of  the  forthcoming 
Journal  of  the  Hojal  Geographical  Society.  A  ahort  abstract  will 
therefore  sufiice  : — He  leil  the  coutlueace  of  the  Leeba  and  Leeanibye, 
lat.  14"  irS.andlong.23''40'E.,  to  travel  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Sekeletu,  the  king  of  that  country  (under  whose  protection  he  had  been 
loi^  exploring),  furnished  him  with  27  men  and  with  oxen ;  and  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston proceeded  by  the  way  of  Londa,  whose  king,  Matiamvo,  is  well 
known  to  the  Portuguese.  Many  flooded  rivers  and  plains  were  crossed 
by  the  party,  and  at  lat.  10^  17'  S.  tliey  forded  the  Canai  River,  having 
entered  upon  a  new  river  system.  The  Londa  country  is  forest  land, 
alternating  with  sward.  The  trees  are  interlaced  with  creepers,  and 
covered  with  moasesand  lichens.  Everything  indicated  a  humid  climate. 
Thence  they  passed  to  an  elevated  table-land,  overgrown  with  Cape 
heaths  and  rliododendrons,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  sudden  descent  of 
2000  feet,  at  the  foot  of  wjiich  lay  the  wonderfully  fertile  valley  of  the 
Cassangi  and  the  river  Quango  :  90  or  100  miles  to  the  W.  of  this 
descent  appeared  the  edge  of  a  similar  table-land,  but  looking  in  the  far 
distance  like  a  range  of  mountains.  The  tribes  were  found  to  alter  for 
the  worse  as  the  Portuguese  territories  were  approache<l,  and  heavy  fines 
were  levied  on  the  Doctor's  party  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 
but  actual  collision  was  avoided.  Orjce  within  the  Portuguese  territories, 
he  pays  full  tribute  to  the  courtesy  and  kindness  he  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  and  otiiers.  He  arrived  at  Loanda  labouring 
under  severe  illness,  having  suflered  very  frequently  from  intermittent 
fever.  Ho  adds  that  the  Casai  ajid  Quango  are  reported  by  intelligent 
uat'ives,  whopwftfs  knowledge  of  the  country  and  who  are  believed  by 


I 

I 
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Porti^eae  tnidere,  to  jwn  sainewhere  N.  of  Caaeiuige,  auil  to  form  tije 
Con^  or  Zaire  of  C'apt.  Tuckey.  Dr.  Livingston  announced  his  inten- 
lion  of  returning  to  the  interior  awl  of  vishiug  King  Mutianivo,  and 
subsequently  of  deGOendiag  lo  QuUlini^ie,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa, 
bf  the  L.e«unbye  River  (which,  he  cutertaiits  no  iloubt,  i«  identical  with 
lit  Zuubesi).  Dr.  Livingston  did  so  retiirn.and  writes  from  Cassatige, 
fctedbiug  llie  province  of  Angola,  through  whicli  he  hod  iheu  passed 
■vice. 


After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Macqueen,  and  a  few  words  from  Sir 
B.  UurchiKon,  Mr.  Consul  Braud,  and  Mr.  GalUin,  (be  Meeting  was 
adjourned  till  Noven>ber  26. 


I 


Sectmd  Meeting,  November  '26,  1855, 

Sir  RODERICK  MURCHISON,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

George  Peahody,  Esq. ;  Captain  E.  G.  Fanshawe,  k.r.  ;  Colonel 
C.  O.FagamDr.  Chriiti^her  Elliott,  u.d.  ;  Captain  E.  Palmer, 
i  the  Sev.  J.L.  Porter,  a.m.;  Edward  Cheshire;  Edmund 
Gabriel,  Her  Majesty's  Arbitrator  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda ;  G.  P. 
Letlie;  W.  E.  Shaw,  R.n.  ;  W.  Spolliswoode,  F.n.s. ;  George  Mtl/ier 
StejAex,  r.GS. ;  and  James  Vavasietir,  Eiqrs.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

"nie  Papers  read  were — 
1 ,  Memoir  on  the  Map  of  Damascut,  the  Hauran,  and  the  Mountains 
of  Lebanon,  constructed  from    Personal    Sumey.     By  tie   Rev. 

J.  L.  PoBTER,  A.M. 

Communicati^  bj  John  IIoog,  Em).,  m.a.,  tjts.,  r.B.o.s. 

This  paper  contains  the  account  of  a  great  many  journeys,  taken  by 

the  author,  in  various  directioiie  about  .Syria,  during  wliich  he  made  u 

large  number  of  observations  with  rough  surveying  inslnimeots,  and 

Tflonrds  many  gross  errors  which  he  is  satisfied  that  he  bos  detected  in 

tbe  received  geography  of  that  country.     The  environs  of  Damascus  he 

Is  to  be  very  untruly  delineated;  thustheBahrel  Merj  is  not  one  single 

LUte,  but  three  distinct  ones,  and  the  plain  surrounding  (be  city  is  studded 

lilrith  large  villages,  none  of  which  appear  on  the  maps.     Balbeck  is  lu 

fihe  eastward  of  N.  from  Damascus,  and  not  considerably  to  the  west- 

d  of  N.     The  end  of  the  Antilibunus  chain  requires  a  correction  of 

|,half  n  iiegiee  in  lon^ilude  and  a  quarter  uf  a  degree  in  lutiludti.     Tbe 


author  traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  HadJ  road  and  (he 
borders  of  the  desert  in  such  a  way  as  to  erjable  bini  lo  cover  it  with  a 
network  (if  compass  beariDg:B,  embracing  all  the  more  important  towmi 
and  villagei ;  and  these  he  eonnecled  with  the  well-defined  sumroits  of 
Hennou  and  Mania. 

Several  minor  feults  in  Burckhardt  are  pointed  out,  and  some  conclu- 
sions of  M.  de  Saulcy  contended  against.  Allusion  is  made  to  a  recent 
map  of  the  Hauran  by  a  Turkish  officer  of  Kiigineers,  Feizy  Bey,  which 
was  found  to  contain  much  useful  matter,  though  not  strictly  accurate 
as  a  survey. 

Mr.  Porter  conceives  tliat  the  whole  range  of  Gebel  Hauran,  and  not 
the  single  peak  of  Kuleib,  is  the  ancient  Alsadamus  Moiis ;  and  as  the 
district  which  comprehends  this  mountain  range  is  now  called  "  Ard  el 
Bathaiiyeh,"  and  for  otlier  reasons,  he  considers  that  this  province  is 
identical  with  the  ancieJit  Batanea, 


2.  Reports  respecting    Central  Africa,  as  collected  in  Mambara  and 

on  the  East  Coiut,  with  a  new  Map  of  the  Country.     By  the  Rev. 

James  Eriiarut. 

ConimuDicated  by  the  Churcb  MisstoNAnY  Societv. 

Vague  reports  have  long  since  been  heard  by  the  missionaries  in 
Eastern  Africa,  of  lakes  ;  of  mountains,  isolated  and  in  masses ;  and  of 
a  country  whose  slope  and  drainage  was  towards  the  interior. 

At  Mombas,  few  opportunities  offered  themselves  of  meeting  with  tra- 
velled natives ;  btit  it  was  quite  otherwise  both  at  Faga  and  at  Tanga. 
At  both  of  these  places  the  missionaries  stayed  many  months,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  caravan  leaders,  Arabs,  Suahelis,  ivory -merchants, 
and  slave-dealers,  whose  reports  corrected  and  corroborated  what  had 
been  told  to  them  before. 

There  are  three  main  sets  of  routes  from  ilie  coast  to  the  interior,  all 
of  which  pass  over  a  flat  country,  and  finally  lead  to  an  immense  lake  of 
fresh  water.  Mr.  Erhardt  calls  this  the  "  Sea  of  Uniainesi,"  from  the 
country  that  affords  the  greatest  extent  of  its  eastern  shores.  But  the 
Waniamesi,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  call  it  "  Ukerewe;"  elae- 
where  it  is  called  "  Niandja,"  and  its  southernmost  extremity  "  Niassa," 

Very  full  geographical  details  are  given  in  Mr.  Erhardt's  paper  about 
each  part  of  these  routes.  He  gives  us  also  an  account  of  its  ferries, 
where  it  is  narrow,  and  of  two  voyage^  across  it,  where  it  is  very  broad  ; 
one  of  these  is  that  of  an  Arab,  who  also  coasted  along  a  large  part  of 
its  northern  shores. 

The  routes  are  as  follows,  and  all  of  them  nm  westerly  and 
d/reeUotts  dmwa  by  him  on  the  accompanying  diagram-ma^. 


J 


IsL  That  of  the  ivory  traders  from  Tsnga,  who,  threading  various 

uolaled  masses  of  hills,  of  which  Eilimaiidjaro  aiid  Doeiiyo  E)ig:ai  are 

{nuf -capped,  parses  through  the  level  pastoral  country  of  Masai  lo  a 

place  called  Burg«nei.     This  route  (taking;  the  average  of  fourjonrneys, 

ttre  particulars  of  which  are  given)  occupies  55  days,  (he  rate  of  travel 

beii^  about  seven  hour?  a  day.     Hb  informants  travelled  8  days  farther 

from  Burgeuei,  ihroug'h  a  tract  peopled  densely  with  Waniamesi;  and 

tbeD  came  nuddenly  upon  the  lake.     The  Masai  are  Rerce  and  pastoral, 

llie  Waniamesi  kind-hearted  and  agricultural. 

Sad.  That  from  Mboa  Maji  to  Uiigi,  a.  town  of  Uniaiuesi,     This  is 

I  ofeqoal  length  to  the  first  route,  and  is  travelled  leisurely  by  numemus 

■faravans,  with  horses,  donkeys,  &c.,  for  slaves,  ivory,  and  copper  ore. 

[The  country  passed  over  is  perfectly  level,  with  the  escepiion  only  of  a 

s  of  hills,  the  Ngu,  which  has  to  be  crossed  abnut  a  quarter  of  the 

f  from  the  coaeL 

3rd.  Those  from  Kiloa  or  Kirimba,  to  the  ferries  Gnombo  and 
Hdenga.     They  are  travelled  by  Portugueae  slave  dealers  as  w*ell  as 

In  tracing  the  contour  of  the  lake,  he  begins  from  the  South ;  he 
speak^i  of  people  who  come  up  from  its  shores  two  days' journey  to  the 
southwards  of  the  ferry  Mdenga  (which  is  slated  to  be  due  west  of 
Wuihu),  iu  order  to  cross  the  lake,  for  they  know  nothing  of  its  southern 
termination.  From  Mdetiga  lo  Gnombo  is  5  days — 2  hard  days  far* 
liier  to  Siguno,  a  "  heel."  Here  the  shore  of  the  lake  makes  a  great 
htrt  and  turns  to  the  westward  of  North,  for  7  days,  when  a  wild 
elephant-country  is  reached.  The  shore  now  runs  due  west  for  6  days 
lo  the  Waniamesi.  Among  them  for  12  days  farther,  the  shores  run 
due  E.  and  W.,and  in  another  12  days  farther,  a  tribe,  the  Wufipa,  is 
readied,  in  whose  country  is  a  small  salt-water  stream,  of  which  much 
notice  is  taken  and  which  b  spoken  of  as  running  westwards  from  the 
Wafipa  to  the  Wapogo. 

A  traveller  from  Ujigi,  going  due  south  along  the  shores  of  tiie  lake, 
reached  the  salt  river  in  the  Wapogo  country  in  1  days  ;  here,  he  says, 
the  sea  made  "  quite  a  round  bend."  This  great  bend  is  confirmed  by 
,  fishermen  of  the  Lake.  From  Ujigi  nortliwards  to  the  great  river  of 
Wadosi,  was  sailed  by  an  Arab,  hut  iletailed  itineraries  are 
Minting.     A  connderable  portion  of  its  soutliem  and  western  sliores  is 

on  similar  evidence. 
■  Ujigi  is  the  starting  point  for  large  row-boats  to  cross  the  lake  to 
e  opposite  shore :  in  5  days'  rowing  they  reach  a  mounlainous  island, 
25  more  days  takes  them  lo  the  opposite  shore,  where  ihey 
/  cop|>er.  The  abovementioued  Arab  sailed  acros."  the  sea  in  12 
f  15  days,  and  was  9  iSaye  in  returning. 


10  KENT,  [Itec.  10,  IMSS. 

The  Lake  appears  to  be  reniarkiible  for  its  low,  Hamiy,  and  reedy 
shores,  except  only  at  its  soutiiem  extreniily,  where  it  runs  alon^  the 
baae  of  n.  st^p  range  of  hills.  Its  waves  run  very  hjgb,  and  an  entirely 
calm  day  is  rare.  Ita  water  is  sweet  aiid  jjood,  and  aboumts  with  fish ; 
there  are  very  few  islandB  visible  anywhere  from  the  coast,  anil  the 
abovementioned  Arab,  who  twice  crossed  it,  saw  none.  A  large  part  of 
its  shores  teems  with  a  population  "  like  an  aut-iiiil."  Ila  northern  ex- 
tremity is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  raounuins 
which  stretch  westward  to  the  north  of  fiurgenei.  The  river  of  the 
Wadusi,  on  the  northern  part  of  its  east  coast,  is  an  enormous  river,  but 
very  sluggish ;  the  other  principal  tributaries  which  liave  been  heard 
of,  are  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  map. 


Third  Meeting,  December  10,  lB5j. 

Reah-Adkibal  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  Pbcsidemt,  in  the  Chair. 
John  Alger,    A.   Cumming,     A.   Gillespie,    D.   M'GTegor,   and 
C.  Wliile,  Esqrs.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  President  stated  that  ihe  Secretary  had  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Haidinger,  of  Vienna,  announcing  the  proposed  formation 
of  a  Geographical  Society  in  Austria. 

The  Papers  read  were— 
1.  ExtracU  from  a  Letter  from  John  Keht,  Esq.,  f.b.g.s.,  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  dated  Sydney,  Aug.  12,  1855,  giving  vtformatioti  respectiitg 
the  North  Australian  Expedtlion. 

"  I  left  Moreton  Boy  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  which  time  the  expedition  waa  lying 
at  the  bar  of  the  river,  waiting  for  the  tide  to  proceed  to  sea.  It  consisted 
uf  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory  and  his  brother,  Messra,  Bainos  and  Wilson,  Mr.  Elsey, 
the  aui^eon.  Dr.  Midler,  Mr.  Flood,  and  14  men,  with  50  horses  and  200 
sheep,  embarked  on  board  the  '  Monardi '  barque  and  schooner  '  Tom  Tough.' 
Mr.  (i.  Wmdsor  Earl  is  also  a  passenger  on  board  the  former  vessel,  and  bis 
cxpericnoe  in  tropical  Australia  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  expedition.  The 
'  Monarch,'  after  landing  the  horses  and  stores,  proceeds  to  Singapore,  from 
whence  you  will  nest  hear  of  its  movements.  The  '  Tom  Tough '  is  engaged 
to  vrait  in  attendance  on  the  expedition  so  long  as  Mr.  Gregory  shall  require 
licr  to  do  BO.  Provisions  and  stores  for  two  years  have  been  provided,  and  all 
Mr.  Gregory  has  demanded  supplied.     The  men  have  been  engaged  at  Bs,  per 

"  There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  one  grave  departure  from  the  original  plan, 
namely,  the  omission  of  bullocks  and  bullock  drays,  which  I  hold  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary ;  but  Mr.  Gregory  acts  from  hie  expeiience  in  West  Auatralia, 
setlinj!  at  nought  the  practice  of  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Leichhardt,  and  former  ex- 
plorers. Apart  from  tnis  determination,  which  I  hold  to  bo  an  error,  I  deem 
hjsj  a  touet  competent  leader  for  such  an  expcditiuti.    S^ft  and  active  ~ 


J 
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pRTcm.  qDJet  oQiI  reserved  in  manDer,  tvith  great  Rrmnrss  of  pnrpoie,  lie  is 
veil  orlajited  to  coDciLialc  tho  Aborigines,  nnd,  vhai  in  more  OMetilial,  the 
dviDeDU  compomng  his  own  party.  T  think  il  would  ba  (Jifficnlt  to  find  four 
mea  better  aiuptea  for  nndergoing  fatigue  than  the  brothern  Gregory,  WllBon 
md  Etaincs.  Of  the  others  1  cannot  speak  so  confidently ;  but  the  patience  and 
iraiijnatiiiii  of  Dr.  Miiller  have  been  tested  by  n  sent  Ibr  throe  days  up  a  gum 
tm.  wntiag  the  Hubsidanoe  of  a  Hood.  He  is  a  (^rmsn  botanical  enthnnaat, 
vludi  will  acoouDt  for  t^ua  inddcnt  in  his  experience. 

"  Anlhendc  infonnation  has  been  received  within  a  few  wcokB,  which  aeU  at 
not  the  question  of  Leichhardt  being  alive.  Several  mules  have  been  fouitd 
ritch  belonged  to  tbc  party,  and  Qio  remains  of  pBck-«iddlei,  broken  Bnd 
deilniytil  by  the  nativea.  Tliero  is  no  dcmbt,  therefore,  that  he  and  hia  [lorty 
*       been  cat  off  by  tlie  aativfa." 


Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  recapitulating  what  he  had  stated  on  previ- 
ous occurrences,  reminded  the  Meeting  of  the  origin  of  this  Expedition, 
as  Bu^tfsted  by  the  Royal  GeographicaJ  Society,  and  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest t&heu  in  it  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  its  first  patron.  lie 
coni^tnlated  those  who  had  united  with  himself  in  originating  it,  on 
the  safe  arrival  and  prosperous  landing  of  the  party  under  the  able  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Gregory ;  and  felt  assured  that  every  member  of  the  expe- 
dition, as  well  as  his  geological  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilson,  was  well 
o  perform  the  arduous  task  set  before  them,  and  the  plan  of 

lich  had  been  so  ably  matured  by  Captain  Sturt. 


.  A   cvmmuai cation  from    EouirnD   Gabriel,   Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
Arbitrator  at  Luanda,  to  the  Earl  of  Cl^vrenuoh. 

Tracsmitleil  to  the  Society  by  Lord  WonEtiotrae. 

^  A  letter  to  ihe  same  effect,  dated  August  28,  had  alao  been  reccivcil 
rov^h  Cousul  Brand,  announcing  the  receipt  ef  a  letter  from  Dr. 
ingxton,  describing  liis  further  progress  in  the  interior  after  leaving 
Or.  Livingston  crossed  tlic  boundary  of  the  province  on 
the  18th  of  May  last,  intending  to  visit  Matiamvo,  the  paramount  chief 
of  tbe  Londa  country,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  river  Casai  be  navigable 
tbeie.  After  cnissing  tbe  river  Chikajja  and  the  river  Maomba  he 
arrived  at  Cobango,  a  large  trading  station  on  the  river  Chihomiw, 
from  whence  Matiamovo  is  100  miles  E.N.E.  At  this  place  Dr. 
Idvingston's  native  comjanions  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  turn  south 
vtovards  tbwr  homes  on  llie  I,«eBnibye ;  and  circumstances  rendered  il 
y  to  adopt  tbat  course, 


3.  Nnlps  on  the  Geography  of  Central  Africa  from  lite  reiearchcs  of 
Lieiiigtitm,  Moiiletro,  Garcia,  and  other  authoriliea.  By  James 
Macqueen,  Esq.,  f.b.u.s. 

Mr.  M&cqueen  called  in  question  the  conc]u!<ioiis  of  Mr.  Erbanlt. 

In  Mr,  Macqueen's  paper,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  was  read, 
lie  contended  that  there  were  two  lak«s,  and  not  a  single  large  one ; 
tLal  there  was  a  general  slope  of  Africa  from  the  interior  towards  tbe 
coast  of  Zanzibar  ;  tliat  the  river  crossed  by  Dr.  Livingston,  and  calleil 
by  him  the  Casai  orCassabe,  was  not,  as  he  had  heani,  an  affluent  of  the 
Congo,  but  tiiatit  was  identical  with  the  Cassabe  River,  which  joined 
with  the  Lualaba  River  and  ran  into  the  northernmost  lake.  That  a 
river  issued  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  lake,  and  reached  the  sea  under 
the  Dame  of  the  Lulia,  or  the  Lutigi ;  that  the  Luapula  River,  passing 
near  to  Luenda,  ran  between  the  two  lakes  without  touching  either, 
and  then  joined  tbe  Lulia ;  and,  finally,  that  the  nnrthernmosi  lake  and 
the  southernmost  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Niandja. 

Mr.  Erhardt  premised  thai,  during  his  residence  of  six  years  on  the 
coast,  he  had  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  three  of  the  native 
languages,  and  had  derived  his  iiifomiaiion  from  a  vast  number  of 
persons,  iind  from  independent  siturces.  He  then  recapitulated  the  con- 
clusions he  had  arrived  at,  baseil  on  the  evidence  meniioned  in  his 
paper  read  at  the  last  Meeting-:^ 

That  a  ridge  of  considerable  elevation,  but  not  quite  cotitinuous, 
runs  from  N.  to  S.,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and  forms  the 
watershed  of  that  part  of  Africa, 

That  the  region  to  the  E.  of  this  ridge  is  drained  by  several  short 
streams,  e.  g.  the  Rufu,  rising  in  the  Faga  country ;  the  Sufuma, 
and  others. 

That  he  himself  Jiad  ascended  the  Ltifigt  river  for  a  few  miles,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  small  and  iusigti  ill  cant  stream.  Mr.  Macqueen's  de- 
scription of  its  length  and  breadth  corresponded  to  no  river  at  alt  in 
East  Africa. 

That  the  country  W.  of  this  ridge  consists  of  e.ttensive  plains  with 
isolated  hills,  the  plains  being  for  the  must  part  level,  and  presenting 
from  the  heights  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea. 

That  beyond  these  there  is  an  immense  lake  or  inland  sea,  of 
which  only  the  approximate  siie  can  be  given,  since  the  measurements 
are  determined  exclusively  by  the  journeys  made  by  natives  along  pavls 
of  its  shores  and  across  it.  Only  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  coasts  can 
be  laid  down  with  anything  like  an  approach  to  accuracy. 

/?e  iJiea  meniioned  the  reports  of  natives  anittrmief6vjh\cV\i;«w>«i;\>;0. 


"1 


PARKES. 


(  points  in  succea^on  along  tlie  entire  margin  of  this  Liake,  and 

■nertnl  that  he  was  well  acquainttid  witli  the  names  given  by  Mr. 

Uacqueeii.  and  ascribed  by  him  to  difTcrent  lakes,  but  that  they  simply 

referred  to  two  reaches  at  tlie  very  Boothernmost  extremity  of  tlie  same 

lake:  (lie  lesser  one,  wliichran  N.  and  S.,beinK  usually  ferried  across  by 

itid  the  greater  one,  running'  E.  by  W.,  seldom  if  ever  crostied 

,   by  tliem,  bwause  of  its  greater  breadth,  and  becaii»e  ilie  direct  routeii 

[  of  the  catsvans  ran  alongside  of  it. 


L  i.  Gtograpkical  NoIks  on  Siam,  with  a  new  map  of  the  lower  pari 
of  the  Meudtn  River.  Dy  Hakry  Pabkes,  f.e.o.b,,  H.BM.'s 
CoHDul  at  Amoy. 

Mr.  Purkes  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded 

I  by  Sir  John  Bowring  with  Siam,  which  has  brought  that  country  into 

k'^roniineiit  notice,  and  entered  at  length  into  the  history,  political  divi- 

,  and  geography  of  Siani.     For  the  map  whicli  accompanied  the 

I' <ii»cription  lie  u.-is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Honse  and 

hid  colleagues  of  the  United  States  mission. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  may  be  described  generally  as  lying  between 
&^  and  21°  N.  lat.  and  9»°  and  105°  E.  long.,  but  its  eastern  boundary 
\  !■  almost  entirely  unknown.     It  comprises — 

.  Siam   proper,  divided   into  41    provinces,  each   governed  by  a 
naudarin  of  the  tirst  class. 

2.  Tributary  Malayan  States  on  the  south,  whose  submission  is  ratlier 
ind  consists  in  sending  an  embassy  once  in  three  years  to  the 
e  Court  with  a  tribute  composed  of  a  gold  or  silver  tree,  and 

I  being  bound  to  furnish  men,  money,  and  provisions  when  Siam  is 

3.  Conquered  territory  of  Camboja  and  Korat  on  the  east. 

4.  Tributary  Lao  states  on  the  north  and  north-east. 

Camboja,  three  or  four  ccnluries  ago,  was  much  more  powerful  than 
r  Siam  or  Cochin  China,  but  it  has  gradually  been  encroached 
I,  so  that  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  great- 
,  containing  only  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  while  the  son  of 
thrir  king  is  a  hostage  at  Bankok,  and  the  Cochin  Chinese  possess 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  of  Camboja,  the  Mekong. 

The  Lao  states  furabh  a  very  interesting  people,  whose  ancestors 
■  to  have  formed  the  parent  stock  of  the  Siamese.  Thus,  the 
IS  call  themselves  the  "  Elder  Tai ;"  and  the  Siamese  the  "  Younger 
.ao  is  a  Chinese  woni,  anti  means  "  Anrimi."  When  the 
amese  separated  themselves  from  the  Laos,  they  became  a  tributary 
o  Camboja, 


Mr.  Parkes  nutic^  especially  tvro  of  the  Laos  races,  vii.  the  vhile- 
bdlied  Laos,  who  do  not  tattoo ;  and  ttie  btach-Mlied  Laos,  so  called 


becao-te  they  tattoo  themgelvM 
kinds  of  monsters. 

The  rivers  are  the  highways  i 
very  numerous  in  the  S.  portion 
dated  in  the  wet  season,  and  tbi 


■ith  figures  of  timers,  dragons,  and  all 


many  parts  of  Siam,  and  canals  are 
A  lai^e  part  of  the  country  is  inuQ- 
boats  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  canals,  but  sail  over  tlie  rice-flelds.  The  productions  of  Siam  are 
very  various,  but  the  cliief  are  rice,  indigo,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  pepper, 
lac,  gums,  &C. 

Bankoh,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Tlie 
liouses  are  mostly  built  of  teak,  and  tlie  temples  arc  very  numerous. 
Several  of  them  are  very  large,  containing  fnin)  50  to  100  priests  in 
each.  Ayuttaya,  the  former  capital,  was  situated  on  an  island  14"  20' 
N.  lat.  It  covered  the  whole  iisland.  There  were  formerly  many 
colossal  idols,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  slated 
that  25,000 lbs.  of  copiier,  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  and  400  lbs.  of 
gold  were  consumed  iu  maldug  one  idol.  The  modern  town  contains 
Uoating  houses,  like  those  at  Bankok.  The  population  of  Bankok  is 
variously  esdmateil  from  350,000  to  400,000,  and  of  these  about  one- 
thiid  are  Ciiinese.  The  city  extends  about  T  miles  along  both  banks, 
faaving  a  breadtli  almost  as  great  in  one  part.  There  are  walls  round 
portions  of  it,  30  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick.  Its  temples  are  covered 
with  coloured  tiles,  and  are  profusely  gilded.  Fruit-trees  may  be  seen 
in  every  direclion.  The  floating  houses  extend  some  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  notes  Mr.  Farkes  had 
put  togctlier.  He  said  tliat  a  large  part  of  Siam  was  a  mefe  wilderness, 
and  that  not  more  thaii  one-finh  of  the  whole  territory  was  cultivated. 
Tlie  inundations  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parkes  might  be  very  well  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  Ganges;  except  that  iu  the  case  of  theMenam  the 
lower  valley  was  not  inundated  more  than  10  leagues  counting  from  the 
sea,  as  the  ground  was  high.  Bankok,  the  capital,  stood  on  this  high 
ground.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  Menam  was  10  miles  broad, 
having  2  feet  of  water  upon  it  at  low  water,  and  14  feet  at  high  water. 
The  climate  of  Siam  was  very  good,  and  tiiat  of  the  8.  part  extremely 
healthy.  Siam  is  emphatically  a  sugar-producing  country ;  it  is  also 
the  only  country  that  produces  gamboge,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Camboja.  Some  kinds  of  fruit  which  grow  here  luxuriantly  can  scarcely 
be  grown  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Simmonds,  in  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  just  stated, 
said  that  in  1845  no  less  than  340,000  cwt.  of  sugar  were  exported. 
The  list  of  valuable  pnxlucts  of  Siam  might  be  vevj  gT«aV\^  exlealeA, 
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Bi  tbe  raw  proditce  from  tite  esteoaive  forests  of  Siora  is  very  great, 
He  woiiW  meolioa  espwially  ^um  benzoiu  and  lac.  He  regretted  to 
find  that  the  jVnieric;ans  had  been  befoie  us  in  tlie  trade  with  Siam, 

Ip  aijswtfr  to  a  qtiMlioii  put  by  him,  Mr.  Parlces  slated  tiiaC  accord- 
iit;;  to  the  treaty  with  tbe  King  uf  Siam,  the  British  may  travel  and 
trule  Ihrmigitout  the  country,  but  they  may  ouly  settle  and  pureha.«e 
Und  fur  the  distance  of  34  miles  round  Baiikok.  Eu^lish  ships  enter 
llie  rivers  on  the  same  standing  a«  native  craf^  The  free  use  of 
\itt  Clirutian  religion  is  allowed,  together  with  churches,  cemeieries, 
dtc.  The  former  heavy  measurement  duty  is  abolishe<l,  and  one  of  3 
per  cent,  on  imported  goods  and  6  or  7  per  cent,  on  exported  is  Kub- 
^tuted.  Thus  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  trade  wliicii 
under  the  fonuer  oppressive  duties  reache«l  half  a  million  sterling,  may 
yield  sevcTsl  millions  annually. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  till  January  14,  1856. 


'  Fburlh  Metting,  January  14,  1856. 

Reak-Admibai.  F,  W.  BEECHEY,  PaEsiDEST.  in  the  Cliair. 

Thomas     Fremantlf,     Sari. ;      John    Sovrman ;     Alexander 
Gordon,  c.E. ;   J.  W.  Gordon,  p.s.a.  ;   H.  S.  Motitui/u,  and  Juhn 
'  f^hUUpt,  Esqrs,,  were  elected  Fellows. 

The  Papers  read  were — 
'  1.    Tramlatitm  of  Three  Leiters  from  Dr.  Voijel,  adtlresseil  to  Dr. 
Barth. 

CommnnicateJ  hj  the  FoaKiON  Ofhce. 
^F  The  first  letter  waa  dated  Jan.  30,  1855,  from  Gugeba,  a  town  of 
about  3000  InbabitaDts;  the  second,  Feb.  16th,  from  Yakoba;  and 
eonie  of  the  information  they  contain  has  alreatly  lieen  publislied.  In 
theim  lie  auuouiices  the  following  provisional  determinations  of  latitudes 
ami  longitudes.  The  former  of  these  may  l>e  depended  oa  to  2  minutes, 
and  the  latter  to  5  minutes.  He  mentions  that  a  great  many  observa- 
tions liave  been  taken,  but  that  they  are  not  yet  worked  oul. 

Lui.  N.        IxnR.  E.  (Ircen.    tlig.  Vor. 
Takoba,  capital  of  Bautihi  .    .     10'   17'  30"      9^  28'  0" 

Gnjeba 1 1     aS    *0       II     39    0       IS'   IV  W. 

Gabbvi,  rrontier  town  of  Bomn     II       4    10      II     20  0 
Gumbd,  a  toiFUlliesiieofKuka    10     4!J      0       10     16    0 

h-.  Togel  beam  a  high  tribute  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Barth's  rating, 
e  third  letter  contains  more  recent  accounts;  U  \a4aXeAGiOwA»t, 
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June  5,  1855.  Dr.  Vogel  aud  Ma^re  had  both  been  very  unwell  in 
the  iieighbourhiKxl  of  Yakoba,  a  town  larger  tlian  East  and  West  Kuka 
togetlier,  situated  on  a  rocky  plateau  in  a  bare  and  stony  district.  Pie 
bad  thence  endeavoured  to  peneirate  to  Adaniaua.  and  in  doing  so  crossed 
the  Benue  at  the  point  where  the  sCeanier  had  anchored  ;  of  which  iact 
"  numberless  empty  pickle-jars  aud  brandy -bottles  gave  unmistakeable 
proof."  Nest  he  arrived  at  Tindang,  where  the  accident  of  a  pack- 
horse  being  liurt  fortunately  prevented  him  Joining  a  party  of  50,  who 
endeavoured  to  force  the  road  to  Yola,  which  had  been  stopped  by 
the  Uasliama.  All  but  two  of  these  were  killed  the  same  day. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Gombe.  He  lias  left  letters,  in  case  another 
steamer  should  be  despatched  up  the  Tsliadda. 


At  the  request  of  (he  President  Sir  K.  Murchison  introduced  to  the 
Meeting  a  proposal  of  Dr.  liaikie's  to  extend  discovery  up  the  Niger 
and  Chadda.  He  said  that,  being  as  zealous  as  ever  in  the  cause  of 
African  discovery,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  a 
proposal  before  the  Society  which  embraced  not  only  the  extension  of 
commerce,  but  of  Christian  philanthropy  and  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Tt  was  believed  that  the  powerful  Sultan  of  Sakatoo,  whose  influence 
extended  over  all  the  Fetlatah  tribes,  would  give  his  cordial  assistance 
to  an  annual  or  trietmial  expedition  sent  for  these  purposes,  and  that, 
if  recommended  by  the  Society,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  espe- 
cially Lord  Clarendon,  would,  it  was  hoped,  countenance  and  support  it. 


2.  Abstract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant  Maury,  U.S.N,  Observatory, 
IVtuhington,  Decetnber  3rd,  1855,  addressed  to  the  PresideiU. 

Lieutenant  Maury  encloses  a  tracing  of  the  track  of  the  U.S.S. 
'  Viiicennes,'  under  Commodore  <Iohn  Rogers,  commanding  the  sur* 
veying  expedition  to  the  North  Pacitic  Ocean.  That  officer  states  that 
he  visited  aud  ascended  Herald  Island  in  1854,  uud  thence  saileil  either 
over  or  in  rhe  immediate  ueighbourhood  of  several  localities  where  land 
bad  been  reported  to  be  seen,  but  without  finding  any.  Of  these  he 
specifies  as  follows, — that,  by  Captain  Kellett,  to  the  eastward  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Herald  Island,  the  northern  portion  of  that  land 
mentioned  in  Arctic  Papers  1847-51,  p.  41  ;  and  the  so-called  Plover 
Islands  ;  also  that  land  which  has  been  reported  by  Admiral  Wrangel 
on  native  authority  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Jakan. 

Full  official  reports  are  expected  from  tlie  Commodore,  who  is  now 
at  San  Franciscu. 

The  President  remarked  that  Captain  Kellett  had  not  spo'cn  of  an 
island,  hill  ofappearaace  of  land. 


3.  Dr.  E.  Kaikk's  Report  to  the  Secrftary  of  the  UnUrd  Slalen  Nary 
I  <M  Aif  tearch  for  Sir  John  Franklin  daring  the  years  1852-3-4, 
m  aeeompanied  bt/  a  Chart,  showing  the  Discoveries  made  during  the 
\touTse  of  that  EipeditioH. 

Commupicalcd  by  the  Apmiralty. 

Dr.  Kane  left  New  Tork  on  May  30.  1850,  in  the  brig  ' 
of  120  Ions  bunJen.  His  company  amounted  lo  18  persons,  10  of  wlioni 
bdongred  10  ihe  United  States  navy,  uid  his  destination  was  the  highest 
point  at  tAinable  through  the  northward  of  liaffin  Bay  in  search  of  Frank- 
lin. He  reached  Cape  York  ten  days  after  meeting  the  ice,  and  passed 
on  Angust  7  the  lieodland  of  Smill)  Sound,  and  the  highest  point 
attained  by  Capt.  Inglefield,  h.n.,  in  1852.  Open  water  lay  before  him, 
but  a  belt  of  heavy  stream  ice  was  soon  reached,  which  was  followed  by 
a  dtiftiDg  pack  that  obstructed  the  channel.  He  attempted  to  puiJi 
through  the  pack  to  the  northward,  but  at  lat.  78°  45'  the  drifting  ice 
drove  him  on  the  Greenland  Coast,  where  he  was  detained  in  Refuge 
Inlet  for  three  days.  Byagreat  effort,  and  taking  advantage  of  openings 
caused  by  the  tides,  he  forced  a  passage  to  lat.  78°  43',  which  was  reacheil 
on  August  29.  On  the  same  day  Dr.  Kane  left  the  ship  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Oben,  and  started  with  boat  and  sledge  to  select  a  spot  for  wintering. 
The  boat  and  sledge  were  successively  abandoned,  but  the  work  was 
done.  From  a  cape  at  an  elevation  of  1100  feet,  a  black  ridge,  vubse- 
<]uently  found  lo  be  a  glacier,  was  seen  tenninatiitg  the  view  along  the 
Gre«nland  coast  to  tlie  eastward.  Icebergs  crowded  the  channel,  and 
a  frozen  sea  e^stended  lo  the  range  of  vision.  Winter  quarters  were 
selected  at  Van  Rensselaer  Harbour  near  a  group  of  rocky  islets  in  the 
south-eastern  curve  nf  a  buy,  where  the  brig  was  fruzen  in  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  Parties  were  organized  for  establishing  provision  dep6t3  to 
facilitate  researches  in  the  spring,  and  more  than  800  miles  were 
traversed,  Tlie  Greenland  coast  was  traced  for  125  miles  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  largest  of  the  three  depots  along  the  coast  was  formed 
on  au  island  in  lat.  79°  12'  6",  and  long.  65°  25'.  Darkness  arrested 
these  proceedings  on  November  20,  and  the  sun  continued  130  days 
below  the  horizon. 

An  observatory  was  erected  adjacent  to  the  ship,  and  a  thermal 
register  wa«  kept  hourly.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  this  spot 
appears  to  be  2'^  lower  than  that  of  Melville  Island,  according  to  Parry. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  observed  in  February,  when  the  mean  of 
eight  instruraenls  gave  70° — Falirenheit.  Chloroform  froze,  essential 
oils  becajne  partly  solid  and  liquid,  and  on  February  24  chloric  ether 
;oagealed  for  the  first  time  by  natural  temperature.     For  astro- 

tniGal  oheervations,  a  transit  and  ibeodolite  were  mounted  on  stone 
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pedestals  cemenled  by  ice.  The  longitude  web  based  on  moon  culmi- 
uations,  corroborated  by  occultatioiia  of  planets  and  the  solar  eclipse  of 
May,  ISoS.  The  position  of  the  observatory  was  found  to  be  in  lat. 
78°  37'  and  long.  70°  40'  6".  Magnetic  observations,  both  absolute  and 
relative,  were  also  kept  u]). 

Spasmodic  disease  occasioned  the  chief  difficulty,  but  scurvy  was  com- 
pletely subjugated.  In  the  form  of  tetanus,  the  spasms  attacked  the 
dogs,  and  57  died,  with  symptoms  not  unlike  hydrophobia.  The  loss  of 
these  animals  seriously  affected  Dr.  Kane's  plans ;  new  amingenienta 
had  to  be  formed,  which,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  party,  deprived 
of  the  dogs,  were  necessarily  restricted. 

A  passage  to  the  north  over  tlie  distorted  ice,  crowded  with  bergs, 
was  resolved  on.  A  party  sent  in  advance  un<ler  Mr,  Brooks  endured 
great  suffbring,  and  barely  escaped  with  tjie  loss  of  two  lives.  Another 
effort  in  the  same  direction  was  made  under  Dr.  Kane's  personal 
guidance  during  April  and  May,  and  journeys  by  other  parties  were 
carried  on  till  July  10.  The  addition  of  four  dogs,  contributed  by 
Esquimaux,  permitted  the  operations  to  be  considerably  extended.  Out 
of  nearly  3000  miles  traversed,  no  less  than  1 100  were  made  with  the 
dog-sle<lge;  and  during  the  following  year,  1854-55,  Dr.  Kane  himself 
travelled  1400  miles  with  a  single  team. 

Three  expeditions  crossed  the  bay.  The  great  glacier  in  lat.  79°  12' 
was  surveyed  by  Dr.  Kane  in  1855.  Aiiotlier  party  went  to  the  S.  W. ; 
and  the  shores  of  the  new  channel  norlhwai'd  were  explored  by  the 
third.  Open  waters  waslie<l  the  shores  of  the  channel  and  terminated 
in  a  sea,  the  heavy  surf  of  wjiich  eliecked  farther  progress. 

The  farthest  point  attained  is  a  precipitous  headland,  named  Cape 
Independence,  in  lat.  81°  22'  N.,  and  long.  65°  35'  W.  From  it  the 
Western  Coast  was  seen  stretching  to  the  north  with  an  iceless  horizon 
and  a  heavy  swell  rolling  on  with  white  caps.  Two  islands  on  the 
eastern  threshold  of  this  sea  have  been  named  after  our  lost  countrymen. 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companion.  Captain  Crozier.  On  the  west, 
the  coast  was  observed  to  be  mountainous,  and  the  furthest  disrinctly 
sighted  point  was  a  lofty  mountain,  bearing  N.  5'^  E.  (solar),  estimated 
to  be  in  lat.  82°  30',  and  long.  66°  W.  (approximate),  which  Dr.  Kane 
proposes  to  name  after  Sir  Edward  Parry,  who,  he  says,  ^'  as  he  lias 
carried  his  name  to  the  most  northern  latitude  yet  reached,  should 
have  in  this,  the  highest  known  northern  land,  a  recognition  of  his 
pre-eminent  position  among  Arctic  explorers." 

The  winter  of  1854  passed  with  many  trials,  and  in  the  following 
summer  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  brig  and  retreat.  On 
May  1 7,  Dr.  Kane  commenced  his  return  in  sledge  boals ;  on  August  6, 
a  83  days  after  leaving  the  ship,  through  mawj  ^rila  and  esc»,^es,  he 
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■rrired  at  Upemavik,  where  the  Dunlsli  i 
Tf^tcotue. 

The  I're^ileiit  said  that  tiii>  small  vessel  in  which  Dr.  Kutie  tailed 
brought  to  miiid  the  voyages  of  Huilson,  Baffin,  and  otiicr  Arctic 
■rurthies  ;  and  iw  praiaecl  Ihe  bn ostentatious  tone  of  Dr.  Kane'n  report, 
vhiiih  touched  upon  hardfihipa  more  with  refertiDce  to  those  under  him 
tiiaa  lo  himself. 

lie  then  pointed  out  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  sutf'erings  of  the 
expedition  owing  to  tlie  a}j|X'Hiiiiice  of  tetaitiis— a  complaint  uliiuet 
unheard  of  in  Arctic  travel — which  had  carried  off  some  of  the  men. 
and  almost  all  the  dogs. 

He  acknowledged  the  impartiality  with  which  Br.  Kane  liad  nameil 
fertheat  points  of  discovery — wiiit'h  might  be  called  the  posts  of 
>ur — without  national  distinction;  and  said  that  the  zeal  and 
lility  displayed  in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  expeditinn,  and  the  ^tierosity 
with  which  Dr.  Kane  bestowed  the  pmisedut!  toil,  upon  thiwe  associated 
irilh  him,  did  credit  alike  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  and  must  endear 
tlie  man  hiouelf  to  all  wliu  had,  that  iii^hl,  heard  the  account  of  his 
proceeding. 

Sir  E.  Belcher  said  that,  on  17th  May,  from  an  elevuiinu  of  1500 
feel,  he  had  seen  the  seaopen  tothe  distant  horizon,  orasfar  as  theeye 
could  we,  studded  with  small  loose  ice,  and  had  no  doubt  that  this  was 
•be  same  icy  sea  seen  in  motion  by  Parry  and  £ane. 

Caplsin  Slierard  Osborn  having  made  some  oliservations  upon  the 
relics  of  Franklin's  expedition ; — 

Dr.  Rae  agreed  in  the  main  with  Captain  Osbom,  but  wisiied  to 
remark  that  the  descriptions  given  by  the  Esquimaux  were  distinct  and 
dear. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  a  party,  of  at  least  40  in  numlier,  had  been 

piei  N,  of  King   William    Land,    who,  travelling  southwards,    had 

[ritchod  tents  to  rest  in,  and  were  founrl  dead  on  a  low  flnt  country  near 

*oiDt  Ogle.     Mr.  Anderson  had  found,  on  Montreal  Island,  part  of  a 

lat  marked  "  Terror,"  and  tlie  valuables  obtained  by  him  were  similar 

e  saved  by  Sir  J.  Ross.     The  account  of  the  Esquimaux  v/aa  no 

'doubt  true  in  all  material  points. 

lie  thought  Dr.  Kane's  party  would  have  suffered  less  liad   they 

built  snow-liouses  as  he  had  done,  instead  of  using  tents  when  travel- 

-Ung:  he  hail  only  two  blunkels  and  two  skitM  for  every  four  tneu,  and 

Bircely  suflered  from  cold.    Adifference  of  15°  or  20°  in  tlie  external 

mperature  made  little  difference  in  a  snow-house.     The  position  of  the 

mpposcd  to  be  between  Victoria  Land  and  N.  Somerset. 

The  President  said  he  had  not  wished  to  bring  on  a  discussion  on 

J  which  would  iiatumUy  be  raised  at  tlut  next  Keeling,  o.\»^  te- 
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marked  on  the  confirmation  by  Dr.  Rae  of  some  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Ingletield. 

ColoDel  Sabine  referred  to  the  remarkable  facts  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Kane  of  tLe  great  variations  of  temperature  iii  (ilaces  in  immediate 
proximity  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  concluded  from  thin,  and  from 
similar  facts  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  that  in  the 
high  latitudes  local  temperature  and  productious  were  dependent  on 
local  influences  rather  tlian  latitude. 

Captain  \Vashington  said :  In  common  with  all  interested  in  Arctic 
discovery,  I  beg  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  indomitable  perseve- 
rance and  the  unflinching  courage,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 
character,  that  have  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Kane  and  his  gallant  crew 
in  the  expedition  of  which  we  have  beard  an  account  this  evening; 
and  when  we  consider  that  these  labours  and  privations  were  undergone 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  search  afler  our  missing  coun- 
trymen, I  feel  it  difficult  to  find  words  to  convey  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation of  their  heroic  exertions  and  tiieir  patient  endurance.  In  auswer 
to  a  remark  of  the  President  as  to  my  upiuion  with  respect  to  an 
open  Polar  Sea,  I  should  not  have  ventured,  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
experienced  Arctic  navigators  who  are  assembled  intliis  hull,  to  expr^s 
any  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  as  the  question  lia^  been  put  to  me,  I 
must  nut  shrink  from  stating  my  con%iction  that  every  fresh  fact  is  in 
favour  of  such  a  theory,  Barentz  in  1597,  and  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later  Wrangel,  found  open  sea  ofl'  Siberia,  and  Parry  oS'  Spitiber- 
gen ;  Penny  and  Belcher  report  the  same  appearance  in  Victoria 
Channel  j  and  now  Dr.  Kane  adds  his  testimony  to  the  rest.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  weight  of  such  evideuce. 

Captain  Ommanney  and  Lord  EUeimerc  having  expressed  their 
admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Kane  had  conducted  the  Expe- 
dition, the  Meeting  broke  up. 
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^B    J'iftA  Mettituf,  January  28,  1856. 

^H       Rbar-Admirxl  F.  W.  BEECHET,  President,  in  rhe  Chair. 

^^K        7^e Marquis  of  Lansdnume, KG, ;   Major  Viacenl  Eyre ;  F.  Dillon  ' 

^H  Cralicr  ;  John  Anthony  Rucker ;  W.  F.  de  Gex ;  and  H.  H.  fVillianis, 

^H  £>yn..  were  elected  Fellowi. 

^^H       Tbe  Fapen  read  vere— 

^^^l.    Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Chief  Fnr.tor  James  Anderson  to  Sir 

^^H      George  Simpson,  Govermr-in-Chief  of  Rupert  Land,  daUd  Fort 

^^B      Jteaolutim,  September  17,  1855. 

^^H  CoiiimuiticalMl  by  the  Hudson  Rat  Company. 

Atter  eDiinierating  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  experienced 
during  the  journc-y,  owing  to  the  ice  and  otiier  obstrtictiona,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  twenty-five  portages  over  which  the  expedition  had 

»to  pass,  Mr.  Anderson  announced  that  hia  party  had  reached  Montreal 
Inland,  in  the  neighbouriiood  nfnhicli  undoubted  traces  of  Frau kiln's 
people  had  lieen  found,  namely,  tin  oval  boilers,  bare  of  iron,  chain- 
hooks,  an  iron  shovel,  and  other  articles  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Esquimaux.  He  also  learnt  by  sigiu,  that  tliey  had  belonged!  to  white 
men  who  had  arrived  with  a  boat,  and  who  had  died  of  starvation.  He 
could  find  no  traces  of  papers  or  books.     At  anotlier  place  some  pieces 

Pof  wood  were  found,  on  one  of  which  was  cut  "  Stanley,  surgeon  of 
£rebiis."  Some  chips  were  also  discovered,  on  one  of  which  was  the 
word  Terror.  There  was  no  Esquimaux  interpreter  in  Mr,  Anderson's 
pany. 

The  region  visited  is  described  as  most  inhospitable ;  there  is  no 
wood;  (uvr  or  no  deer  pass  by  ;  while  wind  and  rain  are  almost  con- 
atanl :  ao  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  no  party  could  possibly 
pass  a  winter  there,  and  any  papere  or  books  would  speedily  l>c  destroyed 
by  the  weather  or  ice. 

Id  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Chair  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Ander- 

■  eoM  being  without  an  interpreter,  Dr.  Rae  explained  that  the  interpreter 
had  been  led  by  him  in  1854  at  Fort  Churchill,  and  was  retained  there 
in  the  pav  of  the  Company,  but  in  the  winter,  longing  to  see  his  friends, 
he  left,  and  did  not  return  in  time  for  the  express.  An  old  man  was 
sent  in  his  place,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  prevented  his 
reaching  the  expedition,  and  no  other  could  be  obtained. 


I,  A  Plater  "  On  the  probable  Course  pursued  by  Sir  John  Franklin's 

Expedition."     By  A.  G.  Fiudlay,  f.r.o.s. 

Allnsioa  was  nioile  to  a  former  paper  read  by  hitn  before  Ihe  British 

Aaaocint'ian,  whk-h  shaued  that  there  was  a.  constant  c\vcviU\\utt  o^  \,\w 
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ocean-wafer  around  the  Arctic  basin,  which,  passing  out  by  Batlin  Bay, 
kept  up  a  perfect  system  uf  cumpensation.  This  current  from  the  N.W. 
will  drift  out  any  flouting  bodies  in  some  form,  or  at  some  period,  or 
ihey  must  be  driven  by  the  ice  on  to  the  chores.  As  no  remains  of 
wreck  or  other  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  '  Erebus  '  and  '  Terror ' 
have  been  met  with  in  the  widely -extended  search,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  first  of  these  events  has  occurred. 

The  first  evidences  of  the  route  pursued  by  Sir  John  Fianklin  were 
those  given  by  the  pieces  of  a.  boat's  fittiug-s  found  by  Dr.  Rae  on  the 
S.£.  coast  of  Wollaston  Land,  Aug.  21,  1851 ;  these  were  at  the  head 
of  the  flood-tide  coming  from  the  H.E,  In  April  of  the  same  year, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  winter-quarters  of  1845-6,  numerous  small 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  were  found  by  Capt.  Penny  up  the  Wellington 
Cliannel ;  these  it  was  shown  may  have  come  from  tiie  S.,  and  therefore 
do  not  give  so  clear  an  indication.  Allusion  was  then  made  to  the 
Esquimaux  report  and  sketch  brought  from  Pond  Uay,  June,  1S49, 
describing  four  ships  near  Prioce  Kegent'a  Inlet,  two  of  which  were  , 
Sir  James  Uoss's,  in  Port  Leopold,  and  tlie  other  two,  to  the  locstward, 
were  considered  to  be  the  '  Erebus '  and  '  Terror.' 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  how  llie  interval  was  passed 
between  the  ships  leaving  Beechey  Island  in  1846  (perhaps  in  or  after 
September),  and  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1849,  when  the  boats'  crews 
found  their  way  to  the  north  shore  of  King  William  Land,  down  the 
Victoria  Strait  of  Rae,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850,  when  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Back  Biver,  wliere  the  last  sad  consummation  took 
place.  It  was  contended  that  the  only  indications  met  with  are  tliose  of 
boatt,  and  therefore  that  the  ships  were  desertol  to  tlie  westward  of  Peel 
Sound.  For  had  they  passed  to  the  eastward  of  that  part,  the  retreating 
party  would  have  passed  down  Prince  Regent  Inlet  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  depot  of  provisions  on  Fury  Beach,  on  its  west  side, 
found  still  untouched  by  Kennedy  and  Bellul  in  1851.  By  what  route 
the  '  Erebus '  and  '  Terror '  arrived  at  this  part  is  open  to  all  conjecture. 
Tbey  may  have  passed  up  the  Wellington  Channel  to  the  N.W.,  and 
then  southward  down  the  Byam  Martin  Channel,  and  thus  arrived  at 
the  same  spot  attained  by  Capt.  Kellett  in  the  '  Resolute '  in  1853 ;  or 
they  may  have  gone  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  past  Cape  Walker,  as  the 
original  instruction!!  dire<^ted,  and  by  either  route  become  inextricably 
entangled  in  the  field-ice  of  Melville  Sound.  The  fate  of  the  ships  waa 
then  referred  to  those  ^een  on  an  ice-tloe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland  on  April  20,  1851.  The  perfect  consistency  of  the 
evidence,  zealously  collected,  which  has  never  been  contradicted  or 
sliaken  iutlte  sligii test  degree  by  any  subsequent  testimony,  leads  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  the  report  is  correct.     If  so,  there  is  no  other 
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reforded  loss  of  ships  to  whicli  lliey  can  be  refcired.  The  description 
p»en  exactly  ^rees  with  the  '  Erebus'  ami  '  Terror.'  The  poeisibility 
of  iheir  bein^  those  ships  was  (iemonstrateil  by  numerous  parallel  eases 
of  tlie  drifting  of  vessels.  Of  these  several  (Sises  were  cited,  as  occurring 
btlveea  1777  mid  1836;  ufter  thai,  the  particulars  of  the  drift  of  Sir 
,liiniN  lioM  in  1849.  and  especially  of  the  American  vessels  under 
Cupt.  De  Haven,  from  September,  IS50,  to  June,  18)1  ;  and  the  drift 
of  H.M.S.  '  Resolute,'  abandoned  in  May.  1S.J4,  and  found  in  October, 
1^,  were  gone  into.  A  calculation  uas  made  from  the  data  afTordeil 
bellies,  that  the  two  abandoned  ships  seen  on  the  Nenionndland  Banks 
'Duld  pa-^s  down  Barrow  Strait  and  Lanciuiter  Sound  after  Sir  James 

t  Bow  left  in  lB49,aad  before  the  Austin  squadron  arrived  therein  1850, 
•  period  exactly  agreeing  with  the  appearance  of  I  he  survivors  on  Point 
Ogle  and  Montreal  Island  in  the  spriirg  of  1850.  Tlie  progress  of  the 
FnnkliD  EK{)edition  may  thus  be  briefly  summed  up: — Tliey  lefl  the 
Orkney  Islands  June  4,  164o  ;  iheir  lost  letters  sent  from  Godbavc  on 
fceW.  coast  of  Greenland.  July  11,  1845;  were  last  seen  in  the  middle 
If  Bafiin  Bay,  July  26,  1845.  They  wintered  at  Beechey  Island,  and 
-Then  the  ice  broke  up  in  1846,  went  either  northwards  or  westward, 
the  which  cannot  now  be  decided,  and  ultimately  became  imbedded, 
^nd  probably  crushed,  as  stated  to  Dr.  Rae,  by  the  ice  in  Melville 
Sound,  from  whence,  slowly  drifting  eastward,  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  1849  ihey  dbmaniled  (he  ships  and  t<wk  to  their  boats,  pussiug  down 
3*eeJ  Sound  and  Victoria  Strait,  and  found  their  last  resting-place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Back  River,  where  their  relics  were  found  in  1854  by 

tDr.  Rae,  and  in  1855  by  Messrs,  Anderson  and  Stewart.  The  aban- 
doned ships,  Ixirne  along  by  the  constant  circulating  current-system, 
inbedded  in  the  heaped-up  ice,  ultimately  reached  the  Bank  of  New- 
,  (bundland,  and,  being  crushed,  were,  as  soon  as  liberated  by  the  thaw, 
waterlogged,  and  sunk  directly.  t!o  traces  will  ever  be  found  to  show 
bow  the  dreary  period  between  1846  and  1849-50  was  passed,  unless 
ai  some  future  period  any  of  their  Journals  or  papers  may  be  recovered. 
The  President  having  remarked  ou  tlie  numerous  subjects  of  interest 
opened  by  Mr.  Findlay's  paper,  said  lie  hoped  Captain  Collinson  would 
favour  the  Meeting  with  his  opinion  on  the  probable  site  of  the  loss  of 
Sir  J.  Franklin. 

Captain  Collinson  said  he  thought  the  paper  just  reail  threw  much 

light  on  the  subject,  and,  on  the  wliole,  ogreed  with  Mr.  Findlay  ;  he 

Iftoi^ht  the  evidence  strong  tliat   boats  bad   reached   the  American 

;  atid  that  the  search  should  be  continued,  on  account  of  tliose 

Ivho  bad  lost  their  lives  in    solving  this  geographical  problem,  and 

lational   honour,    which    would    be    stained    if   their  relics 

e  discovered  by  another  nation.     The  search  might,  by  means  of 
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the  provisions  now  deposited  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  by  our 
experience,  be  prosecuted  without  risk  to  life ;  and  the  value  of  the 
documents  to  be  recovered  ought  lo  be  placed  before  the  public,  toge- 
ther with  the  fact  that  the  position  where  to  search  was  clearly  indi- 
cated. Il  would  give  him  pleasure  to  see  the  point  reached  by  the 
'  Enterprise '  passed  by  others,  so  that  we  might  maintaia  the  position 
our  ancestors  had  won. 

Sir  G.  Hack  said  he  had  been  sent  for  by  tlie  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land respecting  the  ships  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  iceberg.  After 
careful  consideration,  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  they  were  shipn, 
although  the  description  carresjmnded  with  that  of  the  'Erebus'  and 
'  Terror.'  He  then  described  the  drift  of  the  latter  ship  when  under 
his  command.  She  was  cradled  on  the  ice  for  four  months  ;  had  at  one 
time  twenty-four  feet  of  ice  under  iter  ;  was  apparently  released,  first  by 
revulsion  of  the  tloe,  and  again  by  contact  with  oclier  ice,  but  was 
afterwards  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  by  the  uprising  of  a  piece  of  ice 
attached  to  the  keel ;  the  ship  was  a.  wreck,  and  only  kept  together  by 
being  wrapped  round  with  cliain.  These  facts  would  show  that  a 
vessel  drifting  so  far  might  not  always  remain  on  the  same  piece  of  ice, 
and  he  concluded  that  if  a  ship  were  again  forced  on  a  floe  she  must 
be  injured,  and  if  injured  her  fate  must  be  doubiful.  He  thought  the 
improbability  wasgreat  of  vessels  getting  so  far,  and  that  they  should  not 
have  been  Keen  by  whalers  or  veMtels  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  still 
more  surprising,  and  concluded  by  expres.'ing  his  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  conducted  his  expedition. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  the  Chair,  he  added  that  although  he  did 
not  see  the  probability  of  sending  out  another  expedition,  he  wished 
that  the  space  between  Osborn's  and  Winniett's  farthest  could  have 
been  examined,  as  well  as  that  between  Rae's  &rthest  and  Peel  Strait. 
With  respect  lo  the  preservation  of  papers,  Ac,  he  would  only  remark 
that  the  sails  of  the  '  Resolute '  becauie  so  rotten  in  seventeen  months 
that  the  sailors  could  put  their  fingers  through  them. 

Sir  E.  Belcher  said  his  experience  militated  against  any  outlet  from 
Parry's  Sound.  The  drift  was  found,  both  by  Parry  and  Kellett,  lo  be 
southerly-  He  thought  it  impossible  that  any  vessel  Iiaving  been  out 
three  years,  and  subject  to  its  influence,  coidd  get  past  Cape  Walker  ; 
none  of  the  expeditions  had  found  the  sea  there  unfroiten,  and  the 
locality  was  visited  by  tho  espedition  under  Captain  Austin  as  well  as 
by  himself:  moreover,  the  stream  sets  through  Wellington  and  Byam 
Martin  Channels  to  the  S,E.  part  of  Cape  Walker,  and  the  same 
current  taking  Sir  James  Ross's  vesscbi,  had  forced  them  to  windward 
a  N.E.  gale  no  less  than  forty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.    The 
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nHHitli  of  I'eel  iSauiiil  had  been  well  exemitied  by  Lieut.  Browne  aiKi  Sir 
Jamt«  Roas ;  aiiil  if  (he  boats  from  deserted  ships  had  touched  on  either 
lidp,  Miae  traces  would  have  been  found.  Thi>  discovery  of  the  shovel 
iKluiiging,  as  he  sajiposed,  tu  the  eiliip's  forge,  convinced  liim  that  the 
ship  ilself  could  Lot  be  far  oti",  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his  former 
opinion  that  the  expedition  went  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  con- 
^cluled  that  one  vessel  at  least  must  be  near  the  mouth  of  Back  Biver. 
He  thought  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not  taken  the  changes  of  the 
IS  sufficiently  into  consideration  ;  his  hypothesis  involved  an  open 
lu  some  eases  the  ice  had  been  known  to  travel  north ;  )iortions 
if  llie  '  Breadalbane'  transport,  nipped  to  the  eastward  of  Beechey  Island 
VoD  the  2'2iul  of  August,  were  found  alongside  of  the  '  Assistance,'  52 
ntilei  N,  of  Beechey  Island,  ou  the  5th  of  September,  and  the  ice  had 
tm%'ell^  as  far  as  tiamilton  Island,  The  effect  of  the  main  current 
vna  to  force  some  things  up  Wellington  Channel  and  press  otliera  oa 
the  £.  shore.  He  thought  the  digram  proved  the  vessels  were  nut 
tbe  *  Erebus '  and  '  Terror ;'  he  felt  sure  the  sjtars  would  not  have 
been  left  standing,  and  indeed  he  had  private  information  before  leaving 
Eogland  that  he  need  not  make  search  for  those  vessels  ou  the  banks. 
Icebergs,  when  they  got  on  the  tail  uf  the  banks,  under  the  influence 
of  increased  temperature,  would  expand  and  explode,  turn  into  sludge, 
and  soon  disappear. 

Dr.  Bae  differed  from  Sir  E.  Belcher.     lie  believed  that  the  ships 

hmti  been  abandoned  to  the  N.  of  Back  Biver,  although  the  natives 

luul  not  seen  them,  and  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  information  given 

f  the  Esquimaux  ;  thirty  of  them  bad  been  questioned  ;  they  pointed 

[  tiie  place  where  Sir  J.  Boss  had  wintered,  and  near  the  N.  point 

King  William  Land  as  the  spot  where  they  saw  the  party  dragging 

idges  and  boat ;  that  they  had  afterwards  followed  their  tracks  to  the 

a  island  that  lay  to  the  N.  of  a  lai^e  river,  where  they  had  lurne^l 

B  the  rising  sun  between  the  shore  and  the  island,  towards  the  moulh 

f  the  river,  ou  low  flat  ground  :  there  they  had  found  budicd,  and  a  boat 

turned  over,  painted  white, — and  one  or  two  tents ;  and  thought  that 

some  had  lived  until  the  wild  fowl  appeare^l.     These  Efiquiniaun  he 

bad  known  in  1646-7-     They  had  also  found  books  which  had  been 

I  the  children,  and  torn  up  by  them.     One  leaf  had  been  pre- 

rved,  and  was  now  in  Greenwich  Hospital  with  ibe  other  relics. 

e  truth  or  falsehood  of  Esquimaux  stories  was  easily  to  be  ascer- 
i  by  cross-examination.  Their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
r  country  had  beeu  remarked  by  every  one.  Of  this  he  would  give 
The  country  he  (Dr.  Bae)  had  surveyed  had  been 
tately  deecribeil  to  Sir  E.  Parry  when  300  miles  off,  and  on  his 
n  to  Bepulse  Bay  liiey  had  described  to  him  the  position  of  caches 
iaed  by  liini  at  nearly  as  great  a  distance  from  iWl  pWe,  viVvtVN 
t^^be^me  from  their  contents  and  nppearaiice. 
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Captain  Collinson  raiil,  wilti  reference  lo  the  hope  of  finding'  documents, 
that  Sir  J.  Ross  Iiad  found  a  MS.  oote-book,  written  by  himself  in 
pencil  at  Fiiry  Beach,  vhen  he  returned  there  witli  his  uncle  afWr  eig;ht 
years'  absence,  unhurt  in  the  pocket  of  the  tcut  where  he  had  left  it. 

Sir  E.  Belcher  added  that  portions  of  the  papers  left  by  Sir  J.  Franklin 
in  1846,  were  found  by  him  in  1850  quite  legible,  though  tliey  iiad  been 
exposed  to  the  weather. 

He  then  explained  that  the  Northern  Sea,  of  which  he  had  s}>oken  at 
the  last  Meeting,  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Feteraiann's 
Polynia.  The  sea  along  tjie  northern  laniis  was  always  in  motion,  and 
therefore  ice  would  pa^is  along  the  shore. 

With  reference  to  the  shovel  found,  he  remarked  that  all  FI.  M.'» 
sIiipK  were  provided  with  tlie  customary  shovels  with  wooden  handles, 
which  would  invariably  be  used  in  sledge  travel.  The  iron  blacksmith's 
shovel  was  not  only  too  small  in  the  blade  to  be  useful,  but  the  iron 
handle  would  invariably  bite  the  bands. 

Sir  S,.  Murchison  was  glad  lo  nee  that,  though  there  was  so  mucli 
difference  between  Arctic  travellers,  yet  that  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  discussion  had  openly  or  tacitly  agreed  that  a  small  expedition  ought 
to  be  Rtted  out  to  follow  up  the  clue  which  had  been  obtained.  Sir 
G.  Back  was,  at  least,  willing  to  allow  that  a  more  extended  search 
would  have  been  more  satbfaclory.  Capt.  Coltinson,  who  had  trended 
the  whole  of  the  Korth  American  coast  from  Behring's  Strait  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River,  stated  that  a  search  by 
this  line  could  be  accomplished  without  risk  and  with  an  almost  perfect 
certainty  of  success  in  a  small  screw-vessel,  and  was  very  decided  in 
favour  of  a  further  search.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  adverting  to  tiie  heavy  utensils 
which  the  survivors  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  had  brought  with  them, 
had  expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  siiips  were  probably 
not  very  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River.  Dr.  Rae  had  first 
(pven  us  the  clue,  and  he  (Sir  R.  Murchison)  maintained  tlkat  it  would 
be  inglorious  on  the  part  of  Britain,  possessing  such  a  clue  and  the 
opinions  of  such  experienced  men,  to  abandon  this  one  small  and  final 
effort.  He  then  read  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Capt.  Sherard  Osborn, 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  ships  were  still  in  the  ice ;  that  tlie 
search  should  not  be  discontinued  ;  and  that  many  competent  naval  men 
would  be  happy  to  serve  in  the  expedition. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  said  that  long  attention  to  the  subject  had  convinced 
him  of  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion  several  years  since  published  by 
Dr.  R.  King,  that,  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  the  expenditure 
of  life  and  property,  the  land  expeditions  of  moderate  size  very  far 
surpassed  the  ship  expeditions,  but  that  of  these  the  employment  »f 
ftroog  small  screw  steamers  appeared  to  have  the  preference. 
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Sir  William  B.  Logan,  F.n.s.,  Chirf  Geoloj/isl  und  Comm 

nfCauaiia;    John    Hetirg   ManderiUr,    Enq.,    tale     B.M,    JUiuister 

PltnipolttUiary  at  Buenos  Ai/res  t    Capt.  SAerard  Onbortt,  k,K.,  v.a. ; 

The  Rrr.  A.  R.  AskwfU,  m.a,  ;    George   Thomas  Brooking;    Mar- 

1  nuidithe  H.  Brooking  ;   Tlumtas  floldsuntrth  Ntwrnan ;  John  lleiUry 

\.i*bf^ei;  nnd Nicholas  f.  Simmo/tt,  Etqrs.,  were electttl  fellows. 

The  Papers  read  «cre — 

I.  Remarks  on  the  Open  Sea  in  the  North  Polar  Basin.     By 
lioBEBT  WeiTE,  Esq, 
Cununnuiciilnl  by  Joum  Bauiow,  EIe').,  r.n.s..  r.n.u.s. 
Tbc  object  of  tliia  Paper  was  to  show  from  pLysioul  cauitestlie  pmlKi- 
bility  of  ail  opeo  Polar  sua.     It  was  ar^eil  tliat,  as  the  length  of  llit- 
it  tlie  Pole  IB  six  moiillis,  durin;^  tlic  nliole  of  wJiicli  time  ilic  huh 
t  in  one  direction,  rising  perpendicularly  fur  lliree  nioulhs  and  then 
oending  for  an  equal  time,  tJm  heat  laust  b«  great  which  arises  fruiii 
Kk  eotulaiil  action.     From  the  time  of  ila  lirst  appearance  aliove  ilie 
he  sun  givi^s  beat,  and  it  coiiUuucs  tu  giuii  power  of  nii-'Itinp; 
Sie  ice,  witliout  loss  or  diminution.     On  the  other  liuDd,  at  a  distance 
romtlie  Pole,  the  sun  sets  every  night,  and  Ihc  loss  of  heat,  during  the 
e  of  the  sun's  absence,  has  to  be  replaced  on  its  risin?;  ngain,  beforu 
inj  pennaaeal  addition  of  wannlh  can  be  aHurded, 

BarentK's  account  of  open  water  was  quoted  from  the  work  of. Ad- 
miral  Becebey.     Jhruu   Wnuigell's  reiwrt  <vf  ii  "  wi4«;  'vmww8»\t^\B 
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ocean,  a  fearful  anil  magnificent  f|iectacle,*'  and  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  were  adduced  in  corroboration. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  nliich,  passing  Great 
Britain  and  Norway,  enters  the  Polar  Ba^in;  and,  haiitig  made  iu  entire 
circuit,  returns  by  Davis'  Strait  to. the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  evidenei 
through  which  its  course  could  be  ascertained,  was  gtnte  into. 


The  pRBSinEST ;  Ae  a  amall  volume  from  my  jien  hna  been  quoted  bj 
Mr.  White  in  Rupport  of  his  ojrtnioiis  Bliout  a  Polar  l>Baiii,  I  cannot  avoi( 
offering  a  fe^r  retnartis  upon  the  subject  licfurc  us,  lest  1  may  be  supjKieed  ti* 
assent  to  the  spccuUtivc  potion  of  there  being  a  pcrraaneot  fluid  oasis  amid* 
the  great  frozca  deiert  of  the  North.  And  first  as  to  tJie  effect  of  the  nin^ 
rays  at  Uie  Polo,  it  is  not  easy  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  Mr.  Whita^ 
remarks  abont  the  sun's  shining  continually  "upon  one  jioint"  and  "in  am 
direct  line,"  than  that  the  moKon  of  the  earth  at  the  Pole  is  not  sensible,  au 
that  the  same  surface  ia  always  presented  to  the  sun,  ]f  such  is  the  mennuq 
of  the  writer,  his  arguroenta  have  been  founded  upon  false  premises ;  for  ii 
no  part  of  the  globe  ia  the  sun's  aEimnthal  motion  more  apparent  than  al 
the  Polo.  " 

Ar^iinents  in  favour  of  a  Polar  basin  have  been  founded  U]X)n  the  dataoj 
Dovd,  which  show  tliat  the  point  of  masimum  cold  upon  the  globe  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  maximum  of  latitude.  But  admittiuij;  tliis  to  b9 
tme,  if  the  cold  at  the  Pole  is  sullicient  to  freeze  the  sea,  and  to  keq)  it  ftt 
such  a  mean  temperature  that  the  summer  influence  has  but  a  comparatively 
triflino  effect  upon  the  ice  formed  M|X)n  it,  it  is  surtly  a  sufficient  contradictioal 
to  auch  arguments ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  the  same  great  autiiority,  DovC^ 
tliat  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  tho  Pole  is  upwards  of  30°  below  tin 
freeaing  point ;  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  coldest  mouth  is  586°  beloW 
the  freezing  |)oint ;  and  that  tho  mean  temtierature  of  the  warmest  month  ii 
still  more  than  a  degree  below  the  freezing  point.  Wlio  can  read  these  temr 
pcraluroa  and  then  turn  to  Parry's  voyage,  and,  at  a  distance  of  16°  from  th0 
Pole,  conferaplato  the  mean  temperatures  registered  in  the  following  raonthi 
by  him,  viz. — 

Jan.      ..     6a  below  freezing  point.         July   ,.   10  below  frccKiug  jxiinL 

Feb.      ..      G4  „  Aou.  ,.      0 

March    ..50  „  Sept.  .,10  „ 

April    ..     40  „  Oct.    ..  3fi 

May      ..     15  „  Nov.  ..  fi2 

June     ,.4  „  Dec.    ..54  „ 

— who,  I  say,  can  read  these  tcrrihlc  mean  temperatures  of  tho  several  months, 
both  by  Dov^  and  hy  Parry,  and  lielieve  that  the  sea  remains  navigable,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  very  limited  space  between  tho  broken  floes  of  ice,  and 
that  only  for  a  very  limited  period  ? 

Mr.  White  qnotea  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  a 
Basiin,  and  triumphantly  remarks :  "  In  Captain  Parry's  journey,  a 
farthest  point,  there  was  nothing  more  to  impede  a  vessel's  course  thai 
met  with  near  the  margin." 

I  really  do  not  hnow  what  stronger  proof  can  he  required  than  this  of 
tho  Polar  Sea  being  covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of  impenetrable  ice. 
Captain   Parry,  alter  (ravelling  G60  mi\es  over  tiiis  Hitias  ot  \i»,  Acdlwca  '" 
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I  hte  oT  tlie  eonie  cbAroctur  ai  that  at  Ibo  margin,  (hut  ia  to  say,  of  a  clin- 
a  wiiich  h»il  rcautod  every  effort  U>  [(eiietral*  it.  There  was  tio  Bigii 
I  vluuiror  or  ita  torminaUDg :  it  seemed  immttmumbly  spniod,  and  might  Lavu 
I  ulidrd  to  the  Pule. 

Hi.  Wliite  admits  that  tliero  is  a  barrier  of  ice  to  the  N.W.  of  SpilEhergon, 

but,  be  i*yt,  DO  such  barrier  exmtd  on  the  Nova  lierobla  side  of  that  island. 

i  Hmilur  BEsertion  to  this  has  beeo  made  more  than  ODce  io  the  rooais  of 

I  tliii  Sodctr,  but  I  am  sure  it  hoa  beea  done  without  coiisideralion  of  what  ha« 

J  tnan  wconlal  1-j  varioua  navigators  who  hare  attempted  to  penetrate  the  aea 

I'U  that  direction. 

Extncts  wens  then  read  by  the  President  from  Bareatz's  Journal,  by  wMch 
IT  that  Uie  ice  was  traced  nit  tlic  way  from  Cherry  Island  to  Nova 
Cnbla.  Hn  Ison,  he  remarkad,  was  also  foiled  in  this  same  direction,  no 
n  Wood  and  Flawes,  BafQn  and  Fulherloy,  Lastly,  in  D^IO  an^  in  1824, 
1  distinguiahed  Rusaiau  ofiicer,  made  two  succeBsive  attempta  to 
■a  a  northern  direction,  and  to  get  round  the  iwrth  end  of  Nova 
in  both  of  thi»e  he  failed,  after  liacing  the  ice  nearly  ail  the  way 
D  8|4UbNgen  to  that  ialand. 
At  to  Barentz's  voyage  authorising  a  halicf  that  there  ia  no  ice  abont  Kova 
cnUa,  tha  Preaideut  read  further  extracts  Irom  Ihe  sbnve-mentronid  voya^-e 
kpndselyan  oppoaiti;  eSbct.  and  wenton  to  state  that  between  Nova  Ztanbln 
Kid  Cape  Taimena  lies  the  aea  of  Kara,  which  no  iwisun  has  been  able  to 
■avigate  eicopt  toward*  the  Waiiratz,  where  tlio  strong  tides  Vireak  up  the  ioe. 
^dif&tnilty  of  passing  Capo  Taimena  ia  given  by  Baron  Wrangell.  To  tlie 
Mtward  of  Cape  Taimena  we  have  imnicrouH  attempts  to  tiRvigal«  both  east 
id  weat  fiwu  Uic  Lena  and  Kolyma,  in  Bliiller,  every  one  of  which  failed  by 
lU  of  inaannountable  impediments  from  ioe. 

MM  the«e  vojrsgea  were  attempted.  Baron  Wrangell  and  Lieutenant  Anjoii 

t  visited  tho  coaat  about  Siberia,  and   the  Baron  has  aticcessfully  acconi- 

d  a  journey  from  tho  Lena  to  Kamacbatka. 

Kin  thMO  voyages  the  sea  ia  stated  to  have  ti«eu  free  from  ice  to  Ujc  north, 

t  it  U  lo  be  observed  that  the  shore  from  whtoh  these  remarks  were  marie 

I  scarcely  above  the  water.     The  utmost  extent  of  the  horizon  of  tlic 

obterver  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  miles ;  so  that  we  are  not  surprised 

lo  hear  that  a  few  miles  beyond  Wrangeil's  sphere  of  vision  the  '  Vincfinties,' 

only  last  year,  found  a  wall  of  impenetrable  ice.    Such  stateroenis  are  but 

proof  of  the.  impnidenoe  of  drawing  such  wide  conclusions  from  so  narrow  a 

field  of  observation.     It  maybe  that  tlie  great  rivers  near  this  jjarlof  the  cosst 

kept  the  ioe  off  the  shore ;  but  that  it  was  not  far  off  the  shore  may  be  itiferred 

ftofu  the  very  thin  ice  which  fringed  the  north  ahore  of  Siberia.    Hail  there 

bten  any  considerable  apaco  of  clear  water,  the  sea  t^at  would  have  arisen 

'i  have  annihi!at«Ti  suth  ice.     It  appears  that  when  the  wind  blew  from 

,  the  Polar  ice  set  down  upon  ChcBe  islands,  visited  by  Lieutenant 

I,  and  that  the  officer  assisling  him  could  not  get  round  the  land  in  that 

n.    These  occasional  openings  only  shovr  that  the  ice,  yielding  to  an 

lu  pressure  of  gales  at  sea.  occasionally  moves  off  to  a  short  distance 

e  abore ;  whilst  the  return  of  the  ice  to  the  shore,  on  the  cessation  of 

:d,  effectually  proves  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  a  mass,  which  yields 

16  prevuling  pressure  of  the  elements.     From  these  remarkable  facta,  and 

>d  tntn  all  the  Pohir  voyages,  the  only  rational  conclusion  is,  that  near  the 

d  there  are  occasionally  largo  apncus  of  open  water,  which,  whenever  tliey 

y  be  fijllowed  tip,  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  ice,  and  to  arrest  Uie  progress 

a  vessel. 

jorous  it  is  to  foimil  an  argument  from  appearances  limited  l«  ihe 
row  qibere  commanded  even  by  a  mast-head  view,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
y  oDOtmdictious  which  have  of  late  been  pven  to  the  most  promising  apiiear- 
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oncea  of  that  natare.  Hada  spectator  viewed  the  «ea  from  tlie  uorthcrn  coast  ol 
America,  about  the  MackcnEie,  when  visited  by  BOtae  of  our  travellers,  be  wouli 
have  returned  and  reirort^i  an  open  Polar  Sea ;  whereas  we  know,  from  tbo  r» 
porta  of  ColUnBon  and  M'Cliire,  that  there  iii  an  iinpwietruhlo  harrier  i  *  '  ' 
to  the  northward,  which  is  well  known  to  tile  EEquimanx  to  be  pennasenfc 
The  same  promifling  apixaranco  was  observed  by  Penny,  Sir  Bdward  Belcher 
and  others.  In  the  case  of  Penny,  it  is  proved  that  juat  beyond  his  horizoi 
the  ice  covered  the  whole,  wa  tuid  did  not  break  up  the  whole  of  tlie  bu. 
of  1853,  and  thai  an  expedition  of  tliirteen  boats,  on  sledge  runners,  j 
over  this  very  spot  ou  their  outward  journey  from  the  ship  of  Sir  B.  Belcher. 

Sir  Edwai^  Belcherstated  he  had  discovered  the  Polar  Basin  ;  but  we  hav 
learnt  from  himself,  on  a  recent  occasion  in  this  room,  that  a  Polar  basiii,  i 
his  interpretation,  is  a  sea  covered  with  moveable  mosses  of  ice — a  senaibli 
inlerjirelatiou,  in  which,  I  believe,  all  Polar  navigators  will  concur. 

Capttun  Inglefield,  in  the  same  sanguine  feeling  as  Baron  Wrangcll,  reporlei 
that  he  had  discovered  an  open  Polar  hasin  when  he  returned  from  Smith' 
Souud,  whereas  we  now  know  Dr,  Kane  found  all  that  sea  covered  with  thia 
ice,  which  did  not  break  up  all  tlie  summer,  and  over  which  he  travelled  i 
his  sledges. 

But  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  Meeting,  it  is  quite  clear  that  had  tl 
disooreries  not  been  followed  up,  a  Polar  basin  would  have  been  declared  t 
exist  in  the  case  of  Pemiy ;  had  Inglefield's  track  not  been  revisited,  a  Poll 
basin  would  have  been  said  to  esist  there ;  had  Wrangell's  ground  not  bea 
revisited,  the  same  would  have  continued  to  bo  a^d  of  tiie  sea  in  that  quarter 
and  there  is  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  if  Dr.  Kane's  discoveries  be  fdl 
lowed  up,  Uiey  will  lead  either  to  a  vast  inland  basin  or  to  a  sea  covered  wit] 
the  same  moveable  mass  of  ice  travelled  over  by  Parry,  and  which  boa  stoppei 
M'Clure,  Collinson,  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  all  other  Polar  navigators  who  hav 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  those  seas. 

Mb.  White  observed,  in  reply,  that  his  Interest  in  the  existence  of  ar 
Polar  sea  had  been  cicited  by  sympathy  for  Franklin.  Another  probabib't 
that  some  of  Franklin's  party  cxiated  was  aug^ated  by  Dr.  Kane,  who  slatfi 
that  some  of  bin  men  were  very  anxious  to  remain  with  tbo  EaquimaiuE,  and  l 
had  great  difflcnlty  in  persuading  them  to  return  with  him. 

Sir  llohert.  M'Clure  and  Captain  Kellett  were  also  of  opinion  that  some  t 
the  men  might  still  be  living  among  the  Esquimaux. 


2.   lipport  of   Surveyor  T.  Austin,  Commanding   ike   Expeditii 
explore  the  Interior  of  Western  Australia,  N.  and  E.  of  tlie  SeltleA 
Districts. 

Mr.  Austin  commanded  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Government 
search  the  interior  of  Western  Australia,  N.  and  E.  of  the  Bettl» 

districts,  for  land  available  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes  ;  ai 
his  party  consisted  of  10  men  and  27  horses.  Starling  from  nei 
Perth,  on  July  lOth,  1854,  he  ultimately  arrived  at  the  Goraldini 
mines  on  the  Murehison  River  (about  27°  50'  lat.,  114°  40'  long.)  a 
Nov.  20ih.  The  direction  of  his  route  was  as  follows: — First  to 
little  beyond  Cow-cowing  31°  lat.,  1 18°  long.,  then  northward  to 
great  dry  salt-water  lake  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  lu  27°  4(y  la^ 
J 1 8^  30' long. ;  tttaice  itj  a  north-wesletlj  Aivtction, 


^lilh  parullvl,  in  lung.  116'^aod  1 15"  K. ;  ami  lastly,  luck  tuthe  coast 
b<nraj'  uf  the  iUurctiisoii  Riv«r. 

The  cuiintry  traversed  by  Mr.  Austin  wns  very  indifferent,  and  tu 
ihp  wwlward  it  appeared  to  change  for  the  worse. 

Tlie  salt-water  lake  above-men tioned  pours  it^  waters  at  the  time  of 
\itafj  rains  through  Lake  Moore,  discovered  by  Mr.  Grt^ry,  and 
ihcice  tlirough  Cow-cow-ing  Lake  into  tJie  Swan  River.  But  the 
riiBf  Ms  tu  the  north  of  llie  salt-water  lake  run  towards  the  Murchisoii 
Blver,  and  Mr.  Austin  tliinka  that  his  route  led  him  near  tJie  N.W. 
I  bonier  of  the  basin  which  supplies  the  Murchison. 

I«i^e  numbers  of  natives  conie  down  iliese  river  licds  at  ihc  lalter 
inilof  tlie  dry  season,  and  red  taiigarooa,  einus,  and  turkeys  were  very 
II  their  neighbourhood. 


(8.  lYoIrs  on  the  Probable  Condilian  of  the  Interior  of  Australia.     By 
H.  Lanuub. 

Ctake  a  map  of  Australia,  the  first  most  striking  feature  Is  the  absence 
rivei^  debouching  on  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hurray  west- 
~ird*  and  northwards   imtil  the  Victoria  Hiver  is  reached.     I   put   unt  of 
m  qaestion  the  rivers  of  Wcetem  Australia,  all  of  which,  except  one,  are 
tt  surface  itrains.    I  have  myself  headiul  the  sources  of  every  one  of  them, 
i  know  that  they  only  coatain  miming  water  iu  tlic  summer,  mid  have 

"■ 'gin  within  2iX>  mileB  of  the  coast.     The  exception  is  the  lllackwood, 

dk  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Lewiu :  this  rivyr  has  communication  with 
1  of  shallow  lakes,  that  extends  towards  the  interior  farther  than  my 
^wledge. 

PKdw  on  continuing  our  examination  of  the  map,  wo 
k  the  northern  coast  and  in  tho  Gulf  uf  Carpentaria 
e  watershed  that  throws  these  streams  (o  the  north  and  north-west  has 
ilsa  JLUotber  sdc  which  throws  its  waters  towards  the  south  and  the  interior. 
Why  then  do  they  never  reach  the  coast  r"  'fhey  spread  themselves  out  on  tlio 
hit  mrfiico  of  the  interior,  which  is  very  little  abovo  the  luvel  of  the  sea, 
I  they  collect  into  large  shallow  lakes,  which  liave  outlets  in  very  wet 
B  by  Shark  Bay,  the  Blackwood,  Spimcer  Gnlf,  and  Eyre  Lake  into  the 
g.    What  jiroof  is  there  of  this?  I  will  name  many  proofs.    First  I 

ried  over  many  miles  of  country  of  a  Iiard  clay  formatiun,  with  small 
scrub  on  it,  and  coarse  marshy  trass,  and  marks  of  wate^drift  all 
r  it,  amidl  weeds  and  sticks  lodged  hi^h  in  llje  scrub,  ou  banks  a  httle 
■  r  tbta  the  general  level  of  the  plains  ;  and  this  over  many  hundred 
a  milci  of  country,  which  must  be  ouo  vast  lake  in  the  winter  or  wet 
iL  The  absence  of  animals  of  the  burrowing  marsupials,  and  of  replilea 
ktiUways  swarm  on  such  plains  when  they  arenul  subject  to  periodical  floods. 
fB  want  of  kangaroos,  whicli  dare  not  venture  too  far  into  the  country,  lest 
fi  waters  of  wiott-r  overtake  them.  The  marks  of  the  abrasion  of  the  surface 
H^tlui  trickling  stream  as  it  gradually  nms  away,  when  the  raina  are  over, 
31  Uuso  siaia  indicate  a  state  of  thin)[s  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  but  thcru 
pmeteoToWical  reasons  that  ninkc  this  condition  of  the  interior  on  absolute 
latjr,  and  tbao  are  ific  conditions  of  the  hoi  mnit  iWl  ^WKiWa  «nw^ 
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colony  in  Australia.  Now  iu  whatever  T  Australian)  colony  *  one  may  live  (and 
I  have  been  in  them  all),  the  hot  wina  always  comes  from  the  interior ;  that 
is,  in  Western  Australia  it  is  an  east  wind,  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  a  west 
wind,  and  in  South  Australia  it  is  a  nortli  wind.  Must  not  then  the  cause  of 
its  temx)erature  he  sought  in  the  interior?  The  reason  is  that  when  the  water 
is  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  interior,  tlie  powerful  sun  converts  the 
shallow  winter  lakes  into  parched  and  burning  plains,  which  are  to  the  traveller 
like  hot  ovens.  To  Capt.  Sturt  they  showed  a  temi)erature  of  130°  in  the  shade 
of  his  tent.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  at  120°  in  these  plains  for  days 
together,  and  not  falling  ten  degrees  in  the  night.  The  air  of  the  whole  oottntry 
dances  and  glistens  like  a  burning  brickfield.  The  winds  that  pass  over  this 
heated  country,  convey  a  temperature  which  is  well  called  a  hot  wind,  towards 
whatever  colony  they  may  be  blowing.  Again,  the  very  wind  that  is  in  the 
summer  so  hot,  is  in  the  winter  the  coldest,  (that  is,  the  wind  from  the  interior 
is  the  coldest  wind  that  blows  in  the  winter,)  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  then 
passes  over  an  immense  evaporating  surface ;  the  interior  coimtry  beine  thep 
covered  with  shallow  water,  the  air  passing  over  it  is  cooled  much  below  its 
natural  teni|)crature,  and  arrives  at  the  colony  a  cold  wind.  I  believe  this 
reasoning  to  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  interior  is  as  I  have  assumed 
it  to  be,  and  that  it  never  can  bo  made  available  for  habitation  or  for 
commerce,  excepting  only  on  or  about  the  dividing  ridge  or  slight  elevation 
(for  it  can  be  no  mountain)  which  gives  origin  to  the  northern  rivers. 


4.     Progress    of   the   North   Amtralian    Expedition,       By   A.   C. 

Gbegory,  Commander, 

Commanicated  by  the  Colonul  Office. 

Victoria  River,  N.W.  Australia,  24th  September,  1855. 
On  the  12th  of  August  the  Expedition  left  Moreton  Island,  and  on  the  13th 
entered  the  inner  passage  to  Torres  Straits.  After  a  somewhat  tedious  passage 
we  reached  Albany  Island  on  the  2Gth,  sighted  Port  Essington  on.  the  Ist 
September,  and  cleared  Clarence  Strait  at  noon  the  following  day ;  but  owing 
to  the  great  indraught  of  the  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  the  *  Monarch'  so 
greatly  deviated  from  tlie  direct  course,  that  at  10  p.m.  she  grounded  on  the 
Northern  reef  in  the  entrance  of  Port  Patterson,  and  with  some  diflBculty  the 
*  Tom  Tough '  was  extricated  from  the  reefs  as  she  was  following  the  bark. 

Unfortunately  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  high  spring- tide,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  10th  that  endeavours  to  get  the  vessel  afloat  were  successful. 

llie  reef  being  dry  at  low  water,  we  were  enabled  to  examine  the  vessel ; 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  material  injury  except  the  loss  of 
about  30  feet  of  the  false  keel,  nor  did  she  make  oven  so  much  water,  after 
being  got  off  the  reef,  as  when  at  Moreton  Bay. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  *  Monarch'  was  got  afloat,  we  sailed  for  the 
Victoria  River,  but  owing  to  strong  tides  an  1  calm  weather  the  vessels  sepa- 
rated on  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  I  arrived  at  Point  Pearce  in  the  schooner 
on  the  14th.  Not  finding  the  bark  in  Treachery  Bay,  I  proceeded  to  Blunder 
Bay,  where  we  arrived  the  following  evening.  Finding  both  water  And  grass 
scarce  at  this  point,  and  the  shore  ill  suited  for  landing  the  stock,  I  returned 
to  Treachery  Bay  on  the  18th,  and  found  the  bark  had  been  delayed  for  three 
days  off  Cape  Hay  by  a  calm,  which  I  had  escai)ed  in  the  schooner  by  keeping 
within  the  influence  of  the  land->vinds. 


*  In  North-Eastern  Aastralia,  which  is  still  unsculed,  LckhViaiYdl  \«m«xked  the 
absence  of  the  hot  winds  from  the  interior. — F.D. 
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Thcwaterand  foT^e  for  the  slock  un board  the  bark*  having  been  consumed, 
uJ  ihe  oiiiitlition  »f  the  horacs  reuderiug  it  imperatiTe  that  ,thry  should  be 
diitmUrked  wilhout  delay,  I  deemed  it  advifiable  to  land  the  horses  at  Point 
Part*  a»  the  only  means  of  saviug  tlie  majurily  ot  them, 

TLe  strength  of  the  tide,  however,  rendered  this  a'vory  tediona  work,  and  it 
ni  out  till  the  morning  of  the  21at  ilut  they  were  all  landed  and  removed  to 
iinmp  Dair  Providence  Hill  of  Captain  ^lokce,  where  1»th  water  and  grass 
ut  ihmdaot.    Only  42  horses  are  now  at  the  vam[>,  and  few  of  them  are  at 

CI  in  a  serviceable  condition,  having  sofiered  greatly  Irom  the  delays  at 
n  Bay  and  I'ort  Patlerson.  The  casualties  liave  l>oen  as  follows : — Two 
Uinnditd  oD  the  passage,  five  were  lost  in  landing  through  exhaustion,  and 
oat  hu  escaped  to  the  bush,  but  may  perhajw  be  recovered.  Of  Ihe  sheep,  only 
Bi  were  lost  to  the  lime  of  reaching  Point  Pi>arc«,  since  which  niarly  thirty 
uun  Imvo  died  fioiu  various  causes,  but  principally  by  drinking  salt  water  on 

It  U  now  my  intention  to  proceed  by  land  with  the  horses,  as  toon  as  they 
■n  ctpkble  of  travelling,  lo  the  Victoria  Kiver  at  Kangaroo  Point,  and  lo  send 
Ihe  iliMp  by  the  schooner  to  that  spot  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  party ;  but  I  do 
apt  mpcct  to  be  able  to  commence  ot>y  disWnt  esiiloralbns  till  the  end  of 
Idobsr,  as  the  stock  wUl  retjuire  a  month's  rest  to  recruit  their  strength. 
1  hare  observed  nothing  to  render  it  desirable  lo  deviate  from  the  proiwsed 
inn  tOOt«  into  tiie  interior  of  the  country,  though,  from  the  general  features 
rtie  Victoria  River  near  the  mouth,  J  have  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
7)tt  bnt  an  insignificant  stream  after  ascending  beyond  the  tidal  infiucnec. 
Not  having  any  cause  for  delaying  the  '  Monarch '  beyond  this  date,  1  have 
Sinned  the  master  of  her  to  that  efTcct,  and  have  ^ven  certificates  of  tiie 
jn^brmaner  of  the  charter-f«rty. 
I  have  transmitted  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Sta^  for  the  Colonies,  with 
eexc^ion  of  one  set,  all   ihc  botanicnl  a[iecitnena  collected  by  Dr.  Miiller, 
Uefa,  from  their  j^rishable  nature,  it  is  desirable  alionld  reach  England  as 
m  as  possible. 
BhooM  the  schooner  move  from  the  Victoria  River,  in  carrying  out  the 
Ijects  of  Ihe  Expedition,  I  intend  to  place  conspicuous  marks  and  leave  Borne 
nords  of  intended  movements  of  the  Ejjiediiion  on  the  Northern  end  of 
Wooce  Island  in  the  Victoria  River. 

Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  Aborigines  liavo  been  seen,  though  many 

~  ~  and  otber  traces  show  tbem  to  bo  numerous  on  this  port,  of  the  coast,     I 

therefore   unable  to  ascertain  whether   their   iutcnliuus   arc   hostile   or 


,  A  Lelterfrom  Mr.  J,  Wilsos,  Geologiit  to  ike  North  Amlralian 
Expeditinn. 
ConmiQuicated  by  Sir  II.  Ml'bcbison. 
Board  Ship  '  Tom  Tough,'  Point  Pearoc,  23rd  September,  1B55. 
D  will  feel  pleased  to  know  that  wo  hare  at  length  arrived  at  the  Victoria, 
1  that  our  exploratious  will  soon  commence.      We  have  had  some  little 
ithaps,  which  we  are  all  willing  enough  to  attribule  to  the  captain  of  the 
lonarcb,"    ....   We  ran  up  during  the  nifibt  with  perfect  safety,  and 
nhored  in  Blunder  Bay,     The  ■  Monarch '  not  having  arrived,   Mr,  Gregory 
k  tbe  opportunity  to  go  ashore  and  look  out  a  landing-place  for  the  horses, 
1  (or  water,  and  we  were  successful  in  our  search  for  both.     I  happened  to  bo 
mMt  to  find  the  water.     The  discovery  at  that  moment  was  fortunate,  as  or 
^^^^^  had. an  attack  of  sunstroke.     Applic.itlons  of  Ihe  cold  wat  '"" 
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liim.  The  disooveiy  of  water  here  vms  rendered  atill.  more  plenaing  in  oonse- 
quonce  or  Citptain  WicUham  having  signified  to  us  his  dotibta  of  tlie  exiateiioe 
of  fresh  water  at  Blunder  Bay.  We  returned  to  the  ship  immediately,  and 
dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide  to  go  in  aearch  of  the  '  Housrcli,'  r  ' 
on  die  second  day  after,  found  her  at  Point  Pearce  landing  the  horscB ; 
pretext  for  doing  ho,  being  that  the  stock'of  water  hod  been  exhausted,  and  the 
cattle  suffering  tor  wiint  of  it.  The  captain  was  hlomable  in  having  refiued 
to  take  in  water  on  the  voyage,  whore  he  could  have  done  it  convenieutly.  * 
uvmber  of  the  hoisee  having  beeu  Landed  wbun  we  arrived,  the  work  was  nee 
aanly  continued.  The  ship  lay  anchored  two  miles  from  the  bi.-ach,  and  the 
horses  had  to  bo  towed  that  distance.  Five  of  them  were  drowned,  and  three 
died  aboard :  altogether  wo  have  lost  eight  out  of  fifty  horses.  Waterway 
found  with  some  difficulty  by  Mr,  Gregory's  brother,  6  miles  from  the  land- 
ing, where  the  horses  arc  now  encamped,  and  fast  improving.  'Ilie  horses 
and  n  part  of  our  company  are  to  proc^  round  the  head  of  the  Fitxmaurice 
to  the  Victoria  at  Kangaroo  Point,  where  the  schooner  and  the  remainder 
of  the  party  are  to  await  thou*  arrival.  I'he  country  to  be  crossed  consists  of 
rugged  sandstone  hills,  and  possibly  ia  aa  bad  ss  any  that  we  shall  have  to 
travel  over.  Mr.  Gregory  was  on  board  the  '  Tom  I'ough '  from  the  time  the 
'  Monareh'  was  got  off  the  reef;  his  object  being  to  keep  in  advance,  and 
to  lead  the  '  Monarch '  up ;  and  T  think  that  advantage  was  taken  of  hia 
absence,  to  land  the  horses  short  of  their  deatinaldon — the  navigation  of  the 
river  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  '  Monarch's '  ' 


Several  sketches  by  Mr.  T.  Baines,  the  artist  to  the  N.  Australia 
Expedition,  were  laid  od  the  table. 

Sm  R.  MtJRcnisoN  rose  to  eipress  hia  regret  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Austin, 
or  at  least  portions  of  it,  could  not  be  read  at  greater  length.  Although  a 
blue-book,  it  was  an  Australian  blue-book,  and  very  difTerent  from  those  we 
are  accustomed  to  see.  It  was  accurately  and  humorously  written,  and 
ilhiatiated  by  lithographic  aketch(i3. 

Sir  Rijdcrick  then  referred  to  tho  journey  through  West  Australia  made 
many  years  ago  bj  Lieuta.  Grey  and  Lushington,  the  former  now  tho  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  stating  that  they  first  [yoinled  out  the  Qlenelg  lliver,  Airowsmith  ■ 
River,  Murchison  Mount,  and  other  characteristic  features  of  N.W.  and  W.. 
Australia,  Some  fertile  tracts  are  found,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
There  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  limestone  in  North-west  Australia ;  gn  ' 
variety  of  vegetation  where  it  did  esist,  aud  eruptive  rocks  very  prevalent  c  . . 
the  surface.  He  then  pointed  out  the  main  object  of  the  present  expedition 
lo  North  Australia,  viz.,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  great  river  Victoria,  to 
truce  the  line  of  watershed  eastward  into  the  interior  as  far,  it  was  hoped,  as 
tho  source  of  tlio  Albert,  in  order  to  connect  the  new  esplorations  with  those 
of  Stnrt,  and  Mitchell,  and  Kennedy.  He  thought  it  was  a  most  praiseworthy 
underUkin^,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  North  Aus- 
tralia, whicn  would  materially  strengthen  the  powerful  position  we  already 
held  in  the  East.  It  was  l^dus  a  most  necessary  undertaking,  aa  our 
countrj-men  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  North  Australia  from  the 
South.  The  establishment  of  a  colony  would  then  probably  lead  to  tho  adop- 
tion of  a  route  overland,  and  ultimately  throngh  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  80 
as  lo  avoid  the  dangerous  prussago  through  Torres  Strait. 

Cot'KT  Stbxelgcei  bore  testimony  to  many  statements  contained  in  . .  . 
Ijindor'a  letter,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  tho  paucity  of  posilive  factSi 
and  obsorvalions  collccliid  upon  this  important  subject  is  such,  ll^t  it  makeR; 
ir  haatiJous,  as  yet,  far  a  metcorolosisl  to  vcal\vro\\\iOttafl«iiyt^,vt\i\ii\v'swM 
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ofti  iHiisroctory  solution  of  Iho  problGm,  Ilia  own  Btndy  of  the  pheoa- 
moH  during  <ivc  Tears  iii  Auslrnlin,  as  explained  in  tbo  '  Pnysical  DeGcrip- 
li«iofSe«l:?oulh  Wales  and  Van  Diemcn's  Lami,' and  Ihe  1 07,000  numerical 
tlccicDrB  which  he  cominjlcd  from  rasters  of  Eimuttanoous  oliservatioiia  kept 
inMiWttl  ttittioD3  over  1-4^  of  latitude,  gave  Lim  only  an  insight  into  tlia 
clunctcr.  but  not  into  the  canses,  of  the  hot  wind.  These  Dumencsl  olements 
ikiwtA  lltat  (he  wind — 

I,  Impedes  the  calorific  effects  of  solar  rays. 

i.  Decreases  their  intensity. 

3.  Increases  the  («mparaturo  of  tlio  ambient  air. 

4.  lucreosee  the  atmospboric  pressure. 

5.  And  finally,  as  10  its  hygrometric  condition,  that  it  is  endowed  not 
with  a  capacity  for  nioiiture,  but  with  a  power  of  dissolving  it  in 
whaCsueTcr  form  it  is  coDectird, 

'^*^fil(^  tbexe  rcBdlts,  the  eiaminatdons  showed  that  this  wind  raises  in  tho 
>'r,  cIpiii'Is  of  impalpable  particles  of  earthy  constituents,  wiiich,  by  their  con- 
t-ici,  friciion,  pressure,  and  caloric,  impart  lo  it  the  cliaracter  of  a  huge  electric 
'^■I'ltLiiIiis,  highly  acting  upon  the  whole  economy  of  nature.  But  how  this 
liu^i.  flociric  mactiine  is  set  in  motion — bow  far  Uie  declination  of  the  sun, 
tlii;  vioTvtice  of  the  monsoons  which  encircle  the  Anatralisn  continent,  and  tho 
I  ■r-tibftlili'  depression  of  its  centre,  exert  an  influenoe  upon  it,  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Marcorer,  the  Australian  hot  wmd  is  not  a  local  and 
C3cccptioti.ll  phenomenon,  hut  belongs  to  a  scries  of  identical  phenomena  which 
•.tT?  oDwrvpd  in  Egypt,  Abyasinio,  Syria,  Arabia,  Bomhny,  Persia,  California, 
ckvd  Atacnms;  so  that  a  theory  advanced  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  hot 
^*rind  of  one  country,  in  order  to  prove  of  value  and  sonndncBS,  must  be  nppH- 
canble  with  equal  force  to  explain  the  remainder  of  the  series,  in  which  nmgo 
c3hi  tfaeory  promulgated  by  Mr.  Landor  seenis  to  be  deficient. 

As  to  UieimportauceoftheNorth  Australian  expedition,  and  the  imperative 
XMnautf  for  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  Northern  Australia,  he  concurred 
^^tiiuly  in  the  opinion  eipTcsaed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  upon  this  important 
isiibjeot.  He  then  coniptimcnted  the  .Society  for  bavins  urged  on  the  notice  of 
^luTfrnmcnt  so  desirable  an  undertaking,  and  remarked  that  so  much  inijurt- 
avicf^  wssattachcd  toit  inn  commercial,  as  well  as  in  other  points  of  view,  by 
xnany  of  the  City  merchants,  that  Mr.  Matthew  Uzicili,  a  member  of  Ihe  Society, 
-■  '  U  his  diajiosal  lO.OOW.  to  be  applied  by  bim,  in  the  event  of  the  Govem- 
fasins  to  send  out  the  expedition,  for  the  imrpose  of  carrying  out  the 
□  qnestion.  In  conclusion.  Count  Strzolecki  passed  an  eulogium  on 
»  sfiirit  which  actuated  the  member  alluded  to,  and  said  that  ho  felt 
i  that  this  Society  and  the  public  at  large  would  join  him  heartily  in 
ling  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Udelli,  for  his  mnuificeut  and  disinterested 

I.  UziEO-i,  responding  to  the  call  made  ui^on  him  by  the  President,  said 

hat  he  was  taken  unawares  by  the  reference  made  to  his  offer  to  adrance 

n^OOM.  towards  defraying  the  ex  [)en  sea  of  the  North  Australian  Exi)loring£xpe- 

"tioa  ;  be  in  the  mean  time  felt  it  his  duty  tosny,  that  althongh  not  au/nit 

»  acienttfic  sense  lo  the  great  advantages  of  the  survey,  he  felt  sufficiently 

ommercial  man,  the  great  importanct!  that  must  be  dcrivnl  by  this 

y  from  the  nnderlakinji;.     That  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  expe- 

1,  *nd  the  desirability  of  securing  ourselves  there,  and  thus  preventing 

B  tKai   takii^  possession  of  a  country  so  valuable  ns  a  protection  to  our 

I  Indiao  colonies,  weighed  with  him  a  great  deal  at  tbe  time  he  mode  the 

!  alluded  to  by  Count  Strielecki.     He  nevertheless  was  very  glad  lo  fiuii 

t  oar  Govemroent  hod  decided  on  making  Ihe  exiicdition  a  uuiionul  and 
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Seventh  Meeting,  February  25,  1856. 

Sib  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Viscount  Boyne  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon  were  elected  PeUow. 

The  Papers.read  were — 

1.   On  the  Formation  of  CycUmeSjOnd  on  the  Tracks  they  pursue.     B 

Captain  Alfbed  Pabish. 

Commanicated  by  Capt  FitzRot,  b.k. 

Captain  Parish's  Paper  is  strictly  argumentative,  and  hardly  admil 
of  condensation ;  the  facts  upon  which  his  arguments  rest  are  stated  i 
be  derived  in  part  from  his  own  observation,  and  in  part  from  the  invert 
gation  of  a  number  of  log-books  to  which  he  has  had  access.  His  ooi 
elusions  are,  that  all  winds,  excepting  where  influenced  by  the  proximil 
of  much  land,  are  parts  of  Cyclones ;  obeying  in  their  respective  hem 
spheres  the  laws  which  have  now  been  proved  to  govern  hurricane 
both  with  regard  to  their  tracks  and  rotatory  motions.  When  the  0} 
clones  (or  rotatory  winds  advancing  on  a  line)  are  of  very  large  dii 
meter,  such  as  those  of  which  he  conceives  the  trade  winds  to  form  a  par 
they  strike  tlie  earth's  surface  diagonally  ;  but  when  they  are  of  limite 
diameter,  as  those  in  the  higher  latitudes,  or  of  still  less  diameter,  aa.i 
the  hurricanes  of  the  tropics,  they  either  descend  horizontally  or  else  B 
nearly  so,  tliat  they  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  horizontal. 

Captain  FitzRot  paid  a  tribute  of  esteem  to  the  author,  who  was  a  nephe^ 
of  Sir  Woodbino  Parish,  and  captain  of  an  Indiaman ;  and  who,  during  the  laf 
fourteen  years,  had  made  several  voyages  to  India,  and  had  employed  his  leisui 
time  on  board  ship  in  making  a  series  of  observations.  He  had  thus  given  a 
example  of  what  the  captains  of  many  of  our  large  merchantmen  are  no* 
doing,  whose  painstaking  and  able  observations  have  already  produced  ma 
valuable  results. 

The  opinion  of  Captain  Parish  resembles  that  of  Professor  Dov^  th 
great  German  authority  on  atmospherical  questions,  who  had  stated  hi 
views  upon  these  subjects  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  186^ 
Captain  Parish,  be  thought,  had  carried  the  principle  rather  too  far.  B 
takes  a  view  which  is  often  adopted  by  those  who  have  been  much  smitte 
with  the  Cyclone  theory,  and  are  inclined  to  think  of  exceptions  rather  tha 
of  the  rule,  the  rule  being  as  follows : — There  is  a  regular  movement  of  vai 
masses  of  the  atmosphere  in  certain  directions  all  the  year  round  ;  betwee 
these  greater  streams  are  eddies  moving  more  or  less  as  cyclones,  being  modifie 
by  the  temjiorary  influences  of  heat  or  some  electrical  causes  which  we  do  nc 
yet  thoroughly  understand.  These  great  atmospheric  movements  aie  seen  i 
the  zone  of  trade-winds  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  and  in  the  westerl 
winds  of  higher  latitudes.  If  we  lay  down  the  courses  of  the  trade-wiuc 
for  eveiy  month,  we  shall  see  that  they  agree  in  direction  from  moot 
to  month  throughout  the  year,  especially  between  the  parallels  of  10**  and  20" 
indeed  tbey  blow  in  nearly  uniform  Imcs  ihe  \«^io\c  ^cax  VYltqm^  \  ^«t^ 
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niilliiiil  a}i|iroai:biiig  to  a  cyelone  in  their  moremcnt.  In  tho  upper  regions 
J  ih*  itjnosphero  (Lire  is  usnally  b  coimtor-tutTfiit  in  an  opfiusite  direction 
U  tlml  of  the  tradc-wiuilB  beneath  ;  bo  tbat  although  no  horizontal  rototor; 
oioliMi  lakea  pUcc,  there  may  be  a  vertical  one. 

Id  higher  latitudes,  as  liefore  said,  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly ;  tbere 
iabu*  •geoertkl  movement  of  the  aimospheru  in  all  jjarta  of  the  world,  to 
wbioli  cycToneB  form  exceptions  like  (•ddies. 

CipluQ  Parish,  in  his  paper,  does  not  allude  to  the  camplete  chance  in  the 
dumelfr  o{  the  wind  which  takes  place  in  every  storm  in  high  latitudes. 

In  th<  latitude  of  tho  British  lalandsBtonnBUBually  begin  with  a  S,  wind,  that 
hraij)  thick  and  dirty  wealher.  It  then  veers  round  toS.W.  and  W.,  and 
tiullv  cii'iirs  up  with  a  N.W,  of  N.  wind.  Sow  if  the  winds  went  round  in 
I  ririlc,  sccordlng  to  the  common  theory  of  cyclones,  there  is  no  reason  why 
r  jf  L  hiimcter  of  the  weather  brought  by  the  itorm  should  not  l>e  always  alike, 
mi  iBiUm  from  what  quarter  the  wind  oune.  lie  (Capiain  Fitzltoy}  would 
rutliei  ascribe  these  so-called  circular  movements  to  two  bodies  of  air  coming 
ftda  different  directions  and  meeting  logetber — the  one  which  has  the 
pnXtr  momentum  overcoming  the  other. 

In  (he  S.  hemisphere  wo  lind  an  exact  converse  to  tho  above.  Dirty 
■eaCber  is  brought  by  the  wind  from  N.  and  N.E.,  and  it  is  cleared  away 
lija  wind  from  tliG  S.W.  and  9.  thv  remainder  of  tho  circle  is  not  in  any  of 
ib(«  casrs  filled  up.     There  b  nothing  like  a  continued  rotation  round  a 

t  Tho  cydone  theory  applies  completely  to  the  hurricanGS  of  the  Atlantic  and 

1  Uceans,  and  also  to  those  storma  which  in  E^ti^rn  ecus  are  udli^d 

but  as  far  as  general  experience  gora,  that  theory  is  not  so  salis- 

D  the  explanatjun  of  those  phenomena  which  accompany  the  winds  of 

h  ^liiudee. 

■>  doubt  that  many  storms  are  connected  with  tho  prepress  of 

Imcsphcric  waves,  i.  r.,  witli  those  undulations  of  the  atmosphere  which  are 

I  hr  yariations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer.     These  waves  at  their 

a  pressure  which  must  give  rise  to  a  horutoutal  moi'ement  of  the 

ss  strong  according  to  the  height  uf  tbo  waves  ou  each  side  of  the 

Le  Verrkr.in  investigating  the  storm  of  Nov.  1854,  that  waseo  severely  felt 
itBalaklavB,  has  shown  that  it  was  connected  with  the  progress  of  an  stmo- 
~"  jieric  ware  moving  from  England  across  the  continent  of  Europe  tu  the  ISIack 
K.— (Sea  Compta  Hendiu.  No.  2T,  Dec.  1&55.) 


on  the  Condition  of  the  Gip»y  Population  of  Moldatia.  By 
Samuel  Gardneb,  Esq.,  H.M-  Coiuul  at  Jaaty. 
CommoniMled  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendok. 
^  Mr.  Garduer  enclosed  with  his  paper  the  Moldavian  Gazette  of 
Itov.  S9lh,  containing  a  message  uf  ihi^  lio^podar  to  tlic  Council  uf 
State  relative  to  the  maitumit^on  of  ihe  Tzigan  (Zigani)  or  Gipsy 
population,  which  has  been  hitherto  condemned  to  pnedial  slavery  in 
Moldavia.  He  remarks  that  the  condition  of  those  who  have  been 
mmitted,  has  not  yet  been  much  benefited  by  the  change.  They 
!  been  placed  on  the  list  of  "  contribuables,"  or  tax-payers,  and 
»  sti}}  their  former  burden  ofvillenage,  and  iQttc\t  oVWt  sewte  "\ia- 
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posed  on  lliem.     The  number  of  families,  according  to  the  Prince,  does 
not  excwd  20,000. 

"  Tlie  GipsicB,  or  Tzignns,  whose  numbers  are  great,  amounting  U 
120,000  wills,  are  an  intelligent  and  iiiduslrioua  race,  and  in  their 
ge:ieral  condition  of  prsedial  slavery  (for  few  are  in  reality  emancipated) 
are  a  reproach  to  the  country  and  to  the  Government.  Many  of  them 
are  taught  arts.  They  are  the  blacksmiths,  loclcsmiths,  bricklayers, 
inasonH,  iarriers,  musicians,  and  cooks  especially,  of  the  whole  country. 
A  short  time  since  Mr.  Willis,  of  Bomlwy,  nephew  of  BIr,  Toung,  the 
celebrated  husbaodman,  who  held  large  estates  near  Theodosia  in  the 
Crimea,  wliich,  after  his  decease,  Mr.  Willis  was  proceeding  to  sell,  passed 
through  Jassy  on  his  route  to  Odessa.  On  a  friendly  v 
versation  fell  on  this  singular  people,  and  I  sent  for  one  who  had  a  forge 
near  the  consulate,  and  whom  I  had  often  employed.  I  liad  oflen  thought 
them  to  be  of  distant  Indian  origin,  hut  they  give  themselves  the  Egj-ptian 
appellative  of  Pharaon.  Mr.  Willis,  who  spoke  Hindoslauee,  found 
that  he  could  hold  converse  with  them  in  that  language.  The  glare  of 
wild  snrprisu  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gipsy  at  finding  a  ^j^iiger  speaking  a 
common  language,  made  a  strong  impression  on  both  of  us.  In  a  work 
oD  the  frescoes  of  Thebes,  tlie  Egyptian  task-master  is  represented  a 
overlooking  tlie  Jews  making  bricks,  and  the  observations  on  the  Iatt«r 
are  that  the  same  features  aife  to  be  met  with  at  )>reseut  ot  Rag  Fair,  i 
London.  It  is  the  case  with  the  poor  Tzigan  or  Gipsy.  His  features  are 
quite  Egjptian,  but,  poor  fellow,  he  is  become  the  brickinaker  under 
harder  masters  than  his  fathers  hati  ever  been  to  the  Jews.  The  period  of  i 
the  immigration  of  the  Gipsies  into  Moldavia,  I  could  never  learn  from 
the  Moldavians.  Their  numbers  during  the  former  reigns  of  their  princes 
or  rulers  excited  alarm,  and  they  were  distributed  as  serfs  amongst  tliB 
Boyards,  treated  as  the  brute  beasts  of  the  field,  and  disposed  of  by  sale 
or  by  transfer.  A  late  order  of  the  Assembly- General  emancipated  the 
Gipsies  in  the  church  domains,  and  Prince  Michael  Stourdza  emanci- 
pated Iiis  own,  but  the  Boyards  comi>osing  the  Assembly  did  not  permit 
the  Gipsies  on  their  own  estates  to  partake  of  the  same  benelit;  and  it 
is  a  measure  which  has  never  had  any  real  execution  with  Ihe  others. 
They  remain  in  their  condition  of  prtedjal  slavery,  and  are  employed  for 
every  servile  or  menial  office.  They  dviell  in  winter  in  Hubterranean 
excavations,  the  roof  uloiie  appearing  above  ground,  and  in 
brown  serge  tents  of  their  own  fabric.  The  Russians  in  their  winter 
campaigns  in  Turkey,  and  in  these  provinces,  have  imitated  these  e 
vations  in  lieu  of  encampments,  and  they  seem  admirably  adapted  for  it. . 
The  idea  may  also  have  originated  from  the  castrum  of  the  Roman 
l^ons  in  Dacia,  during  the  winter.  The  chihlren,  ro  Ihe  i^  of  10 
or  12,  are  in  a  complete  state  of  nudity,  bul  l\ui  maw  auA  ^ 
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lilier  DfTeriiig  frequently  tlie  most  symmetrical  form  and  feminine 
hmulT,  haT«  a  rude  cIutliJDg.  Their  implements  and  carriages,  of  a 
{wuliar  cuiisl ruction,  display  much  tn^tiuity.  They  ure  in  fact  very 
Mt  orlisaDs  and  labourers,  industrious  and  acrive,  but  are  cruelly  and 
tariBruusIv  treated.  In  the  houses  of  their  maslers  tliey  are  employed 
in  the  lowest  oflices,  live  in  the  cellars,  liave  Uie  lash  continkially  ap- 
|ilinl  ti>  ihcm,  and  are  still  subjected  lo  the  iron  collar  nnd  a  kind  of 
spited  iron  mask  or  helmet,  which  tliej  ore  obliged  to  wear  as  a  mark 
nf  jHiuishment  and  degradatiun,  for  every  petty  offence.  They  are  sub- 
jsried  lo  other  servile  rt^ulatione.  When  required  by  the  master  for 
iiij  vork.  as  luasoua  or  artificers  in  town,  they  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
finfinistts  during  the  hours  of  Ubour,  and  they  are  encamped  beyond  the 
IrnriEn  of  the  city  during  tlie  night,  where  they  remain  ;  tlieir  proximity 
being  always  no(e<l  by  ihe  firing  of  guns  and  pistols  from  the  inmates  of 
tfe  neighbouring  houses,  to  warn  them  that  they  are  on  their  guard. 
f  have  Ihe  worst  of  reputations,  as  robbers,  thieves,  niurderers 
I  have  travelled  at  night  with  a  lloyardess  of  rank  with  her 
itng  family  through  tlieir  tented  villages,  who  seemed  lu  regard  the 
ident  as  one  of  some  danger  and  alarm.  Fur  myself,  I  liave  never 
rarded  them  otherwise  than  a  poor  outcast  race,  injured  ami  ill- 
1,  have  never  felt  the  least  apprehension  of  being  amongst  them, 
A  liave  invariably  found  them  kind  and  obliging.  The  force  of  pre- 
dict is  great,  and  the  fears  entertained  of  thei<e  pior  helots  are  the 
longest  condemnation  uf  their  treatment." 


B  IleVBT  Rawli?isom  s^d  that  on  a  former  occoejod,  about  firo  yeari;  ago, 
d  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  the  Comparativo  Geography  of  Baby- 
lie  course  of  which  ho  had  eiptaiued  his  views  with  rcgani  to  the 
IS  of  the  Gipsies.  As  the  subject  was  now  again  before  thu  Meeting, 
1,  if  jiermittid,  repeat  his  obaervations. 

.siatic  origin  of  the  Giieies  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  establisheii 
n  etlmosraphical  science.     The  swarthy  features  of  Iho  race,   thdr 

1  oast  of  cQuulenance,  and  aluwe  all,  tliair  language,  which,  wherever 

f  may  be  found,  resembloa  more  or  less  the  vemacnlar  dialect  of  India,  Imvo 

n  admitted  to  oflord  evidence  of  aa  Eastern  origin  which  cannot  be  coq- 

■   *      At  the  game  time,  how  or  where  the  Giiwics  could  have  paflsed  over 

ervening  contincot  of  Asia,  has  hitherto  baffled  all  research,  and  caused 

r  settlement  in  Europe  to  be  considered  a  sort  of  ethnographical  puKzb. 

^Sir  Henry  Eawlinson)  had,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  lighlJjd 

a  jxusages  in  Eastern  writers  wluch  seemed  to  refer  to  this  movement 

^jnies,  aad  bo  would  accordingly  give  an  abstract  of  the  notes  he  had 

'    Q  the  subject. 

rore  certaiu  Indo-Scythic  tribes  Iocat<^d  on  the  lianks  of  llie  Indus 
T  the  Christian  era,  whose  language  probably  formed  the  germ  of  Die 
1  Bindoatanee ;   for    this  dialect,  though  much  ovcrUiid  nilli  Sanscrit 
't  its  suacluro  cssenlialiy  Turanian,    Amon^  SMc\i  \fi\>^  \\k. 
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chief  were  those  named  by  the  Greeks,  the  Getii*  and  the  Sacu',  or  as  they 
termed  themselves,  giving  a  plural  ending  to  the  nouns,  Jatdn  and  ISagdn.* 
They  were  &inoas  as  musicians  and  workers  in  iron,  but  were  also  notorious 
for  their  turbulent  and  depraved  habits.  Bahram  (htr,  in  the  fourth  century, 
first  moved  a  colony  of  them  into  Persia,  and  settled  them  in  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  Kennan.  Eastern  writers,  in  describing  this  settlement,  usually  call 
the  colonists  Lulis^  or  Luris  (which  is  the  same  name  as  the  Indian  Lodi^ 
whence  Lodiana,  &c,  &c.,  the  Lodis  being  a  branch  of  the  Jots) ;  but  the  mon 
authentic  historians,  such  as  Ibn  Mukaffd,  &c.,  have  preserved  the  name  of 
Zatdn.  Parties  of  these  Indian  Jots  were  still  in  the  Kerman  mountains  when 
the  Kit/8  and  Belus  (modem  Kooch  and  Belooch)  first  settled  there,  about  the 
time  of  the  Hejrah.  Other  parties  of  them,  however,  bad  migrated  westward 
and  established  themselves  in  Susiana,  where  they  gave  their  name  of  ZcU  to 
a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahtodz. 

During  the  first  century  of  Islam,  the  Zata  or  Jatdn  of  Susiana  were  joined 
by  large  parties  of  their  countrymen  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  who  came 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  buccaneers  and  pirates,  and  subsequently  settled  in  the 
Chaldiean  marshes.  Here  Uiey  increased  and  multiplied,  and  all  the  Axmbie 
writers  of  the  second  century  of  Islam,  speak  of  the  Zats  about  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Ti^s  and  Euphrates,  as  living  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  indepen- 
dence, defying  the  authority  of  the  Caliph,  and  extending  their  depredotioDS  on 
all  sides.  They  were  also  notorious  heretics,  still  apparently  clinging  to  thdr 
old  Indian  idolatry. 

At  length  in  a.h.  220,  their  turbulence  becoming  intolerable,  MocUesemf  son 
of  Mamun  and  grandson  of  Ilarun  at  BcMd,  sent  his  famous  general  Jl^ 
with  an  overwhelming  force  to  subdue  the  Zats  and  remove  them  from  the 
country.  Ten  thousand  of  them  perished  in  their  attempt  to  resist  the  Caliph'e 
troops,  and  the  remainder,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  forcibly  deported 
and  brought  to  Baghdad.  From  hence,  in  the  firet  instance,  they  were  maicfaad 
to  Khanniktn,  on  the  Persian  border ;  but  still  continuing  unmanageable,  th^ 
were  in  the  sequel  transplanted  in  a  body  to  the  Gilician  frontier  to  be  employed 
as  a  defence  a^^ainst  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Mohammedans  along  the  skirts  of  Taums.  The  Jatdn  and  Sagdn  thus  re- 
mained encamped  about  the  pass  of  Adana,  between  the  cities  of  Tarsui^ 
Mopsuesta,  and  Anazarha^  for  above  one  hundred  years.  It  was  in  a.h.  361 
(a.d.  962)  that  the  Greeks  recovered  for  a  brief  period  their  footing  in  Cilicia^ 
and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  remove  into  the  interior,  about  Iconium  and 
Gesarea,  the  fierce  tribes  who  had  so  long  harassed  them  on  the  frontier.  As 
the  Seljukians  pressed  forward  into  Asia  Minor  from  the  eastward  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jatdn  and  Sagdn  fell  back 
before  them  towards  the  BosT)horu8,  and  that  at  the  bec^inning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  they  crossed  into  Inrace.  Shortly  afterwards  they  firet  historically 
appear  in  Bohemia. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  are  thus  able  to  trace  a  largo  body  of  Indian 
colonists  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphoms,  in  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  movements ;  that  the  names  of  these  .colonists  are 
■everywhere  given  as  Jatdn  and  Sagdn,  which  so  nearly  correspond  with  the 
terms  Oitano  and  Tsigani^  by  which  (under  various  corm|>tions)  the  Gipeies 
arc  universally  known  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  that  the  Gipsies,  wherevei 
they  are  found,  exhibit  all  those  characteristic  signs  of  language,  colour,  coun- 
tenance, and  habit  which  should  belong  to  the  Jatdn  and  Sagdn  of  history,  it 

*  The  Jats  are  well  known  to  all  Indian  ethnographers ;  they  form  at  the  pre* 
'«ent  day  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Punjab.    The  name  of  the  S&om, 
or  Sagdn,  is  also  preserved  in  Sagiatdn,  now  called  Seistan,  in  Deh  Zingi  of  the  Faro* 
pamisuaf  and  in  the  various  Zcmjdna  of  Persia. 
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I  ii  karilj  too  ranch  to  aaj  that  the  arg;iinient  is  oomplete,  and  tliat  a  very  iste- 
I  tMtmg  etbuognpliiFiil  problem  is  thus  fairly  KiWi'd.  "Whether  the  Ittrge  Qip«y 
I  .Mnlwoii  of  Earope  and  Asia,  now  esliiiuted  at  hetweea  three  nnd  lour  niil- 
I  ttoi.  mi  resllj  bare  spruD);  from  Bahrsm  Gur's  original  coluny,  or  whether  we 
I  luy  nnt  lather  suppose  that  that  deportation,  giving  a  direction  to  coloniiuitiou, 
I  ni  followed  by  the  muvetnent  of  hirge  mcoessive  bodies  cif  inunigraiits,  is  a 
ion  that  may  be  left  for  future  consideration.  It  is  only  further  of  intc- 
0  note  that  the  ethnic  ii&me  of  Boom  or  Romani,  by  which  itlotie  the 
[mn  GipBies  designate  Ibemselves,  arises  from  the  long  eojoum  of  the 
in  Ana  Minor,  the  title  of  Roran  being  a[)plied  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
tsa  expresity  to  the  Aajalic  poaeesaionB  of  the  Greek  Emperor.  The 
atme  ie  unknown  to  the  Oi])aea  of  Syria,  of  INirkish  Arabia,  and  of  Persia, 
SH  conunnnitieB  being  descended  from  parties  who  must  have  broken  off 
ID  the  grtst  body  of  the  Jatdn  and  Sagdn  in  their  progress  from  the  East  to 
ilie  Wat,  und  before  they  reached  the  Cilioiaii  frontiers  or  cnmo  into  contact 
«jlii  Lhe  Greeks, 

Gmtiut.  MONTEITH  stated  that  ho  bad  met  with  very  camerons  bodies  of 
'•ijwes  both  in  Persia  and  India,  Ue  had  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fiunilies  o(  them  under  his  orders,  but  they  proved  to  be  most  intractable.  He 
l>»lieved  that  one  word  in  every  thirty  in  their  language  was  Hindostanee. 
Tli«ir  faces  mnch  resembled  those  of  Euroi«nn  Gipsies. 

HeOipeies  of  Madras  are  vagabonds  in  epory  sense  of  the  word.     Many  of 
U>ese  were  workers  in  small  forges  on  the  mountains  between  Arcot  and  Ban~ 
They  go  out  each  with  a  small  furnace,  and  bring  home  10  lbs.  or 
%  lbs.  of  metal  and  sell  it.     They  would  then  go  oil'  to  some  other  trade  ; 
i  when  not  oceupiod  in  this  way,  would  spend  their  time  in  catahlng  birds. 
'  A  aaen  twenty  forges  at  work  at  once  between  Aroot  and  Bangalore. 
d  hy  the  same  body  of  men  who  aftarwards  went  out  bird-catching  and 

OS  wander  in  block  tMits,  from  which  they  are  called  KaratchI  in 
rcrsia  ana  iHirkey.     General  Monteitb  only  saw  three  of  their  permanent  vil- 
lages i  one  at  Erivan,  Dokhergan,  and  in  the  Koflan  Koh,  near  Mlana,  in 
erbijkn.     In  the  latter  was  said  to  be  the  Chief,  recognised  generally   by 
II  who  came  in  contact  with  him.    A  few  only  remain  in  the  villBges  during 


1  regard  to  the  Oipeies  in  Persia,  he  would  mention  that  a  kinj,'  of 
one  of  the  Saasanian  dynasty,  had  brougiit  otbt  12,000  of  them  from 
n  into  the  empire,  over  which  they  were  now  spread.  He  thoU'.;ht 
it  their  numt>crs  in  Persia  did  not  now  exceed  3000  families,  Altogether 
eved  them  a  most  Incorrigible  race;  they  got  lauds  wilhoiit  l»yiMg 
«  for  ihem. 

lAwnrac,  after  remarking  on  the  speech  of  Sir  H.  Hawlinson  as  to  the 

d  language  of  the  Gipsies,  went  on  to  say  that  tbe  large  numlier  of  the 

y  population  was  not  snrprising.    Ed  would  compare  them  with  the  Jews, 

tn  from  four  to  five  millions  were  icattored  over  Europe — amtich  larger 

t  than  Palestine  could  ever  have  ooiilained,  even  at  its  most  flourishing 

He  thought  it  imi>ort*nt  to  remark  tliat  Gipsies  are  totally  unknown 

a  India  and  China.     Their  whole  progress  from  Hindoalan  had  been 

jd.     The  amount  wMch  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson  bad  given  of  their  origin 

history,   he  observed,   was  by  far   the  most  satisfactory  bo  had   ever 


L*  St*  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  April,  lesfi,  p.  76;  also,  '  Frontier  Lands  of 
ristiMi  and   Tnrk.    vol.  i.,  p.  318.     See  also  Dr.  A,  F.  Potfs  worit.   'Die 
D  Europaund  Asieo.'  UalU,  1844,  for  a  massofinronnatiOD  upon  worlts 
jtiadin^  lo  the  Gipsien,  am]  for  a  eoploiii  vocabulary  of  Ihuii  lanKuage.— Ei>. 
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3.  Despatches  from    Governor  O'Connob,  dated  May  22,  1855, 
porling  hU  Visit  to  the  Island  of  Butama,  or   the   W.   Coast 

CommanicBtcd  by  the  Couikial  OrriCE. 

The  island  of  Kanabat,  or  Canabec,  aituateil  iii  lat.  11°  Iff  B.,  loi 
15°  38  30'  W.,  has  been  and  la  the  most  important  uf  the  group  forming  t 
Bissagoor  Bijns*  iHlaiifiu-  In  1792Mr.  Dahj-mple  and  a  party  of  adventUM 
from  England  landed  in  Didamo,  and  induced  thu  kitiga  of  "  '  ~ 
"  Jaborem,"  a:id  "  Bollohore  "  to  cede  the  island  to  the  JlrUiih 
natives  of  Kanahnk  attacked  t]ie  settlers,  carried  off  Bome  wc 
Graujjttas  (blacks),  and  Mr,  Dalrjmplu  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  pat 
returned  toEngkud. 

Captain  Beaver  tlien  took  oliar^ ;  hut  after  Hirnggling  with  many  i 
cultiea,  having  a  weak  and  miserable  material  as  colonists,  and  being  ui 
constant  apprehension  of  invasion  from  his  warlike  neighbours,  the  Kanabek 
be  abandoned  the  island,  and  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  towards  the  ckee 
1793, 10,0001.  having  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  colonise  Bulama. 

After  this,  the  island  became  a  principal  depdt  for  slaves  carried  donit.t 
Jeba,  Compance,  Nntiez,  and  other  rivers,  and  finally  fell  under  the  inun 
diate  control  of  a  Senhor  Gaetano  Nazzalini,  a  notorious  slaveniealer,  who 
family  retains  tlie  remans  of  his  properly,  houses  and  stores,  which  1  fouod 
chaise  of  a  Portuguese  Jew.  The  British  aud  Portuguese  have  from  time 
time  disputed  tlie  sovereignty  of  Bulama,  and  played  a  singularly  unprofitali 
game,  the  British  aud  Portuguese  Gusi°u  bein^  hoisted  alternately,     Tlie  il 

e'essiou  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  the  ofGciata 
iasoo  al  the  pracnt  Urns  is,  "  tliat  Bulama  belongs  (o  the  Crown  of  Portnj 
by  the  prior  cmini  of  cession  and  settlement," 

The  island  is  about  15  miles  in  length  hy  5  in  breadth,  clothed  vi 
timber  trees,  but  not  densely  wooded  ;  a  belt  of  palms  extends  along  the  a 
beach  for  several  miles,  which  is  composed  of  hard,  lirm,  red  sand,  and  trcnol 
ing  gradually  np  towards  the  land. 

Tlie  king  only  had  a  strip  of  cloth  on  him ;  the  cliicfs  and  people  W(d 
a  clout  of  dressed  deer  or  goat  skin,  lie  women  using  nothing  but  a  cinotiu 
of  grass  or  palm  fibre  over  their  liiiis.  The  natives  ore  tall,  athletic,  wU 
high  regular  features — tlie  women  particularly  so  ;  the  colour  a  jet  blade 
tlieir  bodies  variously  tattooed ;  hut  few  wore  charms  or  gre-gris  on  lb 
persona. 

A  walk  of  2  miles  through  a  rich,  open,  arable  country,  with  fine  fon 
trees,  luid  among  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  novel  to  n 
brought  US  to  throe  of  the  principal  kraals  or  settlements,  ■ 

As  is  always  tiie  case  in  Western  Africa,  the  king's  chief  village  was  piaoti 
beneath  the  shade  of  stupendous  silk  cotton,  pullam,  and  other  lofty  tree« 
the  huts  were  circular,  larger,  far  lietter  built,  and  neater  thatched  than  a 
I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa,  A  piazza  enclosed  each  but :  the  entrances  wi 
numerous,  and  singular  devices  were  painted  on  the  walls  in  blue,  red,  hi 
and  yellow  colours. 

The  Kanabaks  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  fierce  Giagas,  an 
tliey  rule  over  all  the  adjacent  islands,  have  large  war  canoes,  a 
with  bows  aud  arrows,  spears,  swords,  aud  muskets — the  lost  uf  foreign 
very  old  manufacture, 

Kanahak  is  capable  of  yieliHng  wax,  hides,  honey,  nee,  com,  grotmd 
and  other  produce  in  nbundance.  The  cattle  are  of  the  finest  kind  a 
Uie  llJJiigas ;  and  there  is  an  inexhausiiWo  maWtial  it>  foim  oil.  An  adj 
Maud  ia  prcdiSo  in  coooa-nuL  trees. 


IiUkU,  1W6.] 


O'COXXOR. 


K«iiil«k  holils  a  moct  dadmble  pOBiticm,  tmd  is  sbgutftrly  fraught  i 
t  sanj  naturftl  odvatitaget.     On  tli<3  nurth-t'ost  Rido  is  a  spBoioita  roodsten 

Ct«d  b;  tlis  \atiy  hendltuula  and  liluDs  of  the  ialaud,  luid  by  tlie  Isle  A 
with  a  flrm,  Bufo  anchorage  in  9  fathoms,  within  J  of  a  mile  of  d 
The  licacU  is  so  eeij  of  access,  aiid  slo]ivs  so  gently  to  tho  sc*,  I' 
la  of  palni-tril  or  heavy  articles  might  l>c  rolled  tnmx  tho  Isndiiig-plli 
>T  flats  for  shipment.    On  tho  south-east  side  of  the  islaad  it 
Ij  gtod  harbour  oiid  iliu  kin^s  chief  port )  from  it  Uw  Onuigo  c1uuib4 
':)m  in  breadth,  leads  m  the  Atlnntio :  this  ia  the  oourae  used  by  tl 
ih  and  French  men-of-war.     Notmthstanding  the  ill-reputt^  in  wUch  (J 
»  am  nnivenslly  held  for  their  aavagp,  ferocious  habits,  plan  "    '~ 
F  ImIs  trading  la  or  wrecked  on  their   islands,  and  masBacriDg  ilia 
Ihu  indonutaUe  hatred  of  white  men,  iroplncablc  resentment  ag;nitisl  tJ 
Mttuns  iransinitting  family  feuds  from  g(inerntion  to  generation,  and  wea 
I  fteiudaUof  any  relation  killed  in  a  quarrel  on  the  ajmivenury  of  his  mo 
I  tifiliii  death  is  revenged, — notwithstanding  all  tbia,  I  wonld  not  hesitate  | 
I  tBtdtsmoDC  tiiem, 

Cut*)]:  Maucn  stattnl  tliat  he  had  visiterl  the  Bissagos  Islands  in  1850  si 
IfKtiDg  (he  dispute  OS  to  right  of  territory  between  the  English  and  F 
fiKK.   Tho  oolony  which  was  planted  in  1T92-3  on  the  island  of  Sulai 
I  ouprifed  from  two  hundred  and  fifly  to  three  hundred  persons ;  but  n 
J  flu  tRO-Uurds  of  these  were  dead  within  a  twelvemonth,  owing  to  the 
I  bnllldiieM  of  the  spot,  and  the  rest  went  to  Sierra  Leone.    He  did  not  thin! 
I  ftit  tgch  a  lai^e  sum  as  10,000/.  ought  to  have  been  spent  on  the  espedl. 

■  SiMtred  tbat  the  Portuguese  bod  a  priority  of  claim  rather  than  the  Bril 

■  fHun  be  visited  Bulama  he  found  three  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  inai 
{mi  Ibe  island  belonged  to  Pottu^.    Sonic  of  Captain  Millor's  officers  landf 

I,  Rnd  found  that  these  aoldiers  bad  cultivated  various  vegetables ; 
It  yery  ^fxd ;  fowls  were  abundant ;  tliere  was  abundance  of  f  sh, 
ty  of  tobacco.  From  October  to  Pehniary  the  climate  of  the  islands 
bj  u  that  of  any  part  of  the  world  ;  but  after  tJiat  it  was  aa  sickly  ae 
fteould  possibly  be.  No  attempt  had  been  ciado  since  1793  to  coli 
.'"'sum.  The  slave-trade  had  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  island. 
"uandB  are  subject  to  lie  Governor  of  Cape  de  Verde.  Another  great  obs 
'!}  lbs  way  of  coloniafcg  these  islands,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  climate,  ii 
•"fficnlly  of  navigation  among  tbem.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  pilot, 
oo  toerchantman  is  sufficiently  manned  to  be  able  to  thread  the  :-■——-" 
'".*  FOSBii;;!'.  The  conduct  of  the  natives  on  the  occasion  of  his  ' 
'''o  ly  fierce  and  warlike. 

CiPTjuf  PrrzHoT  referred  lo  '  The  Life  of  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  H, 
py  Admiral  Smyth,  in  whith  his  attempt  to  coloiiiso  llulania  is  described 
all  lengOi.  He  had  no  doubt  that  lO.OOW.  wore  expended  in  the  attempt. 
-^  VitUor  paid  a  personal  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Philip  Beaver,  sayii 
l*^t  there  never  was  a  more  persevering  niau  iu  the  British  aervice 
^'^i*  not  a  man  likely  to  abandon  any  enterprise  be  undertook.  Only 
"S^iV  lurvived  him. 


intricooies  fll 
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^^^and  Despatch  from  Governor  O'Coxsiok,  tlatfd   October  2& 

1355,  reportitig  his  Visit  to  the  Ca»atna»ice  River. 

Cniomimicated  by  Ibe  Colonul  OrncB. 
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cnnM(Ieral)l<'  lnininic<\  noi  >i(;inicrs.  llccfs  of  nn-ks  niid  lioavv  breakers  exton  mr  w  ^] 
in  every  direction,  aii<l  sciMa  to  n'ii'l(M-  tlic  cntraiici;  t(»  the  ri\er  almost  iiiac<:eH*  ^^^^  .^ 
sible.  Chir  pilot  airrieii  tlic  'l)o\(r,'  witljout  tlic  >lii:liiest  lu'sitntion  or  ris]^i__.  ^.j 
through  the  "Boca  (Jrande/' or  rortui^iiot;  clianucl.  Tin*  a|'i»roach  to  tl  #"  -:^j 
Gasamancc,  the  banks,  aiid  siirroundiug  country  j)res(nt  a  most  drrar;  ~_^  j.^ 
desolate  appearance  ;  barren  sand-hills,  stunted  dried-up  jun;{le,  and  patcli*  «  ^,^., 
of  land  ;  aense  groups  of  forest  trees  widely  scattered ;  a  total  absence  of  s:^.  ^^n 
cultivation,  inhabitants,  or  life  of  any  description — tlie  whole  affording  ^St 
melancholy  tyi)e  of  African  scenery.  Five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rir— ^^s'cf 
is  the  French  settlement  of  "  Carabane,**  situated  on  a  small  island  of 
surrounded  with  jungle.  Tlie  town  is  compose<l  of  native  huts,  save 
Jlesident's  house,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fort — the  settlement 
only  a  general  dep6t  for  exporting  wax,  ground  nuts,  rice,  and  count 
produce. 

I  had  two  interviews  with  the  Ilesident,  Monsieur  Bocand^,  a  native 
France,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  acquirements,  experience,  and  enterprise. 
Leaving  Garabane,  I  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  '*  Zingoichor,'*  40 
miles  farther  up  the  river — a  collection  of  large  mud  buildings,  stores  and  hutm, 
constructed  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.    Extensive  rice  plantation!  tn 
adjacent  to  the  town,  and  at  no  distance  the  impenetrable  forest  hems  it  in.  A 
black  man  is  Resident  there.    Rice,  ground  nuts,  poiiltr}',  arc  exported  froni 
Zingaichor,  but  in  very  inconsiderable  quantity  compared  with  the  natnnl 
resources  of  the  settlement.    From  Zinguichor  I  continued  my  voyage  up  the 
river,  wishing  to  arrive  at  the  French  settlement  of  Sejo  (Segdhiou),  the  most 
distant  European  factory  ;  but,  'after  40  miles,  the  channel  became  so  ccm- 
fined,  shallow,  and  irregular,  and  the  banks  so  frequent  on  which  the  steamer 
repeatedly  grounded,  tliat  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  retrace  my  course,  and  not 
strain  the  machinery  of  the  vessel. 


o.  loiter  from  Thomas  Macleab,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty*  i  Aitronomer  at 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Mb.  Maclear  transmits  the  original  observations  made  by  Dr.  Living- 
ston in  his  recent  journey,  having  carefully  recomputed  them.  The 
results  of  these  observations,  as  roughly  calculated  by  Dr.  Livingston 
himself,  have  already  been  received.  They  were  sent  with  a  desire 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  sub  judice  until  examined  by  Mr. 
Maclear.* 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  these  reductions.  Almost  in  every 
case  the  observed  altitudes  were  compared  with  altitudes  calculated  from 
the  times. 

Mr.  Maclear  remarks  that  when  a  traveller  takes  lunars,  it  is  very 
advisable  that  the  altitudes  should  be  omitted,  and  the  labour  of  ob- 
serving them  handed  over  to  repeated  measures  of  distance  between 
the  moon  and  stars,  hath  east  and  west.  A  practised  computer  can 
compute  the  altitudes  in  a  few  minutes. 

*  See  map  in  Joamal,  vol.  xxv.,  which  is  corrected  according  to  this  latest  in- 
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i,  SiHet  of  a  Joarueif  fr(i?n  Boffhtlad  In  Biisrah,  loilk  Drscriptions  nf 
tertral  Chalilcean  Remains.  Accompanied  by  a  Slap.  Ity  William 
Kebsett  Loktus,  E<iq.,  f.q.s. 

Commnuicated  bj  Hie  Earl  uf  Clibendos. 
MB.LorrcB  travdlwl  iu   1849-50,  in  company  with  Mr,  Cljurcliill, 
ftoin  Bughdad  to  Bu?rali,  while  attached  to  the  staff  of  Colonel  (tiow 
Gawtal)  Williams,  on  the  Turko-Persiaii  frontier.     Their  route  lay 
tut  of  the  Euphrates,  tlirough  a  tract,  of  which  only  the  K.  part  was 
U  all  known  to  Europeans.     Their  map  is  based  on  prismatic  compafs- 
bearings,  carefully  made,  and  then  squared  in  between  specitied  points 
nil  tli«  banks  uf  the  river ;  these  had  already  been  fixed  by  the  ofticers 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition.    Minute  detaiji;  are  given  of  the  country 
Uiej  travelled  over,  and  the  various  canals  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
ire  noticed.     Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  great  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  Hindieh  canal,  a  branch  of  the  river,  in  diverting  the 
"uin    stream  from    its  natural    channel,  depriving   the  country    on 
"le  E.  oflhe  Euphrates  of  its  due  share  of  irfignlion,  and  frequently 
*'*««tig  the  inliabiiants  of  ihe  viltageB  in  the  interior  of  Mesopaiamiu 
'"    abandon  their  lands.      The  Hindiuh  passes  through   the   Bahr  el 
^*«ljef,  supplies  what  ore  believed  to  have  been  the  Paludfs  Babylonia:, 
•*»«i   forms  the  Seniava    branch    of   ilie    EupliraCed.      When    greatly 
'•^>«jded,  the  Euphrates  is  liable  to  furee  for  itself  a  wide  mouth  into 
^_f*k«    lliudieh ;    to   prevent  wliich    dams   are    constantly    beini^    con- 
H^tfDcted  by  the  Pashas  of  Bt^hdad,  and  as  constantly  broken  through 
^^B^  the  stream,  or  else  destroyed  by  tlie  rebellious  Arabs  of  the  Khezail. 
^^F      Mr.  Loflus  visited  the  following  sites  of  ruins,  which  he  describes  :— 
^4i&r ;  Ilummam  ;  Tel  Ede ;  Wurlca,  to  which  he  subsequently  re- 
*>«jrn«d,  in  charge  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Assyrian  Excavation 
^^und  ;  and   Miigeyer,  since  excavated  by  Mr.  Taylor.      He  looked 
«MrefuUy  fur  the  Pallacopos,  the  canal  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but,  ea 
fiir  Bs  he  was  able  to  extend  hia  researches,  witliout  finding  any  trace 

«fit.* 

Six  HcNBr  Eawlinsok  bore  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  paper;  it 
voa  equally  interesting  both  in  a  e^ec^raphical  and  also  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  and  to  do  it  Justice  in  either  respect  would  require  a  whole 
evening.     He  thought  that  Mr.  Lofius  possessed  excellent  qualiUca- 


*  Mr.  IxiftuE,  in  1S54.  visited  ihe  marshes  oflhe  Kbeiail  Arabs,  lod  sncceodrd 
IB  naktiig  a  carefHil  map  of  the  Weswru  Euphrstes  from  Seoiavs  to  the  Bslir  el 
Nedjef.  Al  the  S.K.  extremity  of  this  great  inland  tea  he  observed  traces  of  an 
ancient  chntmel,  which  he  beiieves  to  hnvi'  Ixwn  the  Patlacnpat.  It  mast  have 
gowed  ibroiigb  the  Kbet^l  oiarslies,  and  passed  consiilemW^  W  tlie  W,  of  the 
Mugeyer,     TJie  Aralia  describe  a  deep  river  bed  and  MveraY  toh«  u^m  v\a  w 
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tions  Ixttli  as  a  Iraveller  and  explorer,  as  Nhnwn  not  on  this  occoslan 
only,  but  on  many  others.  lu  fact  Mr.  Loftus  might  be  called  tha 
discoverer  of  "VVurka.  He  was  llie  first  to  visit  lho«e  remains,  and 
he  succe»led  in  exploring  them  more  thoroughly  after  the  French  expft- 
dition,  which  had  been  supplied  by  their  Government  with  everf 
as.'is1ance,  had  pronounced  success  to  be  impossible.  It  was  right  to 
say  tliat  it  «-as  mainly  owing  to  his  character  and  abilitits  that  Mil 
I^ftus  was  enabled,  with  no  such  advanldges,  to  accomplisb  what  lis 
had  done. 

The  best  existing  maps  give  a  very  impeHV-ct  representation  of  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  country  about  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Th« 
land  consists  of  a  soft  soil,  and  the  rivers  consequently  are  always  chan^ 
ing  their  bedfl.  The  channels  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  now  verj; 
different  from  what  they  were  anciently,  and  thus  it  is  that  all  theancienti 
cities  are  now  at  some  distance  from  the  rivers.  The  population  of  tlw 
country  was  in  former  timeaalmost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  canalM 
He  then  called  attention  to  a  verse  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  26)  which  wa» 
translated  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression.  "  In  his  days  was  the  earttf( 
divided  "  simply  means  that  the  land  of  Babylon  was  then  first  divided 
by  caiiab,  i.  e.,  civilisation  was  first  instituted,  for  cities  could  onljt 
exist  after  the  water  of  the  river  had  been  distributed  over  tbeir  neigh*' 
bourhoods  by  means  of  canals.  The  word  "  Peleg  "  is  never  applied  Uy 
tite  division  of  one  country  from  another,  but  almost  always  to  the  cut* 
ting  of  cuiials.  It  is  certain  that  the  whule  country  was  once  com* 
pletely  reticulated  by  canals.  The  Tigris  and  Eupiirates  supplied  great 
branches,  which  in  this  way  were  made  so  to  intersect  the  country  that 
it  became  a  complete  garden  ;  and  although  it  is  now  an  absolute  desert, 
it  might  be  restored  by  a  system  of  canals,  so  as  to  become  as  fertile  aa 
it  was  in  former  times. 

Sir  Henry  Ruwlinsnn  then  proceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  soma 
of  the  sites  visited  by  Mr.  Loftus.  These,  he  said,  were  the  sites  of 
the  earliest  cities  that  we  know  of  iu  the  world.  Four  cities  are  men* 
tioned  in  Gen.  x.  10.  viz.,  Babel,  Erecb,  Accad,  and  Catneh  ;  and  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  bricks  obtained  by  Mr.  Loftus,  that  great  discovnie* 
with  respect  to  these  cities  have  recently  been  made.  From  bricks 
obtained  at  Ni&r  and  other  sites,  it  would  appear  tliat  during  the  early 
period  of  Iiistory,  i.  e.,  about  the  twenty-fifth  century  before  llie  Chris- 
tian era,  and  from  tliat  period  to  the  taking  of  Babylon,  tlie  country 
was  inhabited  not  by  a  Semitic,  but  by  a  Hamite  race — a  race  desig- 
nated iu  the  Bibleby  ihenameof  Nimroud.  Their  language  was  cognate 
with  the  Scythian  on  one  side,  and  with  the  African  on  the  other.  The 
people  were,  in  fact,  Cushite  ;  their  ttuiples,  language.  &c.  belong  to 
ibe  Accadian  race.     All   Ihe  memor\a\s  iiblaiiied  ate  CMsVi\\ie,'vft  ft.^B.w 
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^jsjlt  more  like  Mongolian  thaji  anything'  else,  and  whicli  lias  uulliin^ 
uiild  iriili  the  languages  commonly  called  Semitic. 

Tlie  four  cities  of  Genesis  s.  are  the  four  recently  described  by  Mr. 

L^fiue.     Niffiir,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  cnpital  of  the  couiKry, 

iras  ibe  ancient  Calneli ;  Babel,  of  course,  \a  Babylon ;  and  Wurka 

Wan  the  ancient  Erech.     Accad  id  used  in  tiie  inacripliona  for  the  name 

ofibe  people. 

Ni&r,  in  the  centre  of  Babylonia,  seems  to  have  been  (he  primitive 
<:a«^ital  of  tlie  whole  country;  it  viaa  dedicated  to  Belus,  and  was 
<^^^I«d  the  city  of  Belus  by  the  Hamites.  The  name  Niffar  was  given 
*^»jf  Semites.  When  the  Talmud  waa  written,  the  old  names  were  re- 
'^  ■iliiiil ;  its  writers  say  chat  Calneb  was  Nifiiir,  and  they  call  the  place 
^^^'ineveh,  but  the  Nineveh  of  Assyria  was  certainly  at  Mosul. 

Nilfarmufit  be  regarded  as  the  most  aucient  city  in  the  world.    It  was 
^juilt  bj  the  earliest  king  of  whom  we  have  any  monumentjt,  but  whose 
Tname  cannot  be  read  with  certainty.     lit  later  times  Babylon  took  (he 
Tplice  of  Niliar. 

In  the  bricks  of  Wurka   the  name  is  not  phonetically  given :  tliis, 

Pbowever,  as  before  stated,  is  most  probably  the  Erech  of  tlie  Bible. 
Mngeyer,  described  by  lUr.  Luftus,  is  a  very  interesting  spot  j  it  is 
mocit  probably  the  l/r  of  the  Chaldees  of  Gen.  xi.,  from  which  Abram 
oune  out.  There  u-as  a  palaee  here,  on  the  itricks  of  which  occurs  ttie 
uiime  Chedorlaomer.  Some  of  these  bricks  are  now  in  the  British 
Mtueum.  Mugeyer  gives  the  meaning  to  the  word  Hebrew,  as  applied 
to  the  Hebrew  nation.  One  particular  parish  of  this  place  was  called 
Ibra,  and  probably  from  this  spot  Abraham  came.  No  <lerivation  of  the 
word  "  Hebrew  "  is  given  iu  the  Bible  ;  it  is  said  to  come  from  a  word 
me&nin;;  ''  over,"  because  Abraham  passed  over  the  Euphrates:  this 
cannot  be  true,  as  Mugeyer,  i.  e.  Ur,  was  on  the  same  side  of  tlie 
Euphrates  as  Palestine. 

Siakara  is  called  iSarsa  in  inscriptions,  and  Hamman,  visited  by  Mr. 
Ijofhis,  is  probably  the  Gulalta  of  inscriptions. 

Mr.  Lof^us  is  almost  the  only  European  who  has  traversed  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  Hamman  is  situated.  At  Sinkara  Mr.  Loflus 
opened  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  from  which  he  obtained  some  very  inte- 
resting bricks. 

A  set  of  inscriptions  from  Mugeyer  tells  us  who  Belsliazzar  was. 
He  was  the  son  of  Nabonadius,  and  was  in  command  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  when  his  father  NalKinadius  was  attacked  by  Cyrus.  Nabo- 
nadius  was  defeated,  and  took  refuge  at  Birs  Nimroud,  and  hence 
when  Cyrus  attacked  Babylon  he  met  Belshazzar, 

Mb.  Lioftus  apologised  for  the  minute  and  uninteresliug  details  of 
Ur  paper,  but  said  tlmt  he  felt,  as  every  point  is  of  value  to  the  tra- 
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velliT  on  a  perfectly  level  desert,  that  nothing  could  be  well  omitted. 
A  few  additional  words  on  Wurka  he  thought  might  be  interesting,  as 
it  ranks  amongst  the  largest  ruins  in  the  country.  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  5^  miles  in  circumference,  but  many  important  mounds  stand 
beyond  the  enclosure.  There  are  at  present  three  temples  existing, 
one  of  which  is  perfect  to  the  height  of  25  feet,  and  exhibits  on  one  of 
its  fa9ade8  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  previously  unknown  in 
any  style  of  architecture,  so  rude  as  to  indicate  their  early  origin. 
Wurka  is  moreover  the  most  extensive  Necropolis  extant.  Coffins  and 
sepulchral  remains  occupy  the  whole  of  the  central  platform,  piled  up 
to  the  height  of  30  feet ;  and  he  believed  that,  if  excavations  were  made, 
they  would  be  found  to  extend  to  the  depth  of  60  feet.  The  tablets 
from  the  ruins,  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  deciphered,  are  of  the 
age  of  Seleucusand  Antiochus  the  Great,  200  B.C.  They  are  very 
interesting,  as  being  the  last  known  records  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  as  having  Greek  names  written  in  those  early  characters. 

He  desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  regions  marked  '^  Inunda- 
tions" in  the  map.  Those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  were 
owing  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  which  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad  bad 
i-ecently  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hindiih  Canal,  The  inundation  of 
Keffil,  to  which  this  canal  leads  on  the  W.  of  *'  the  great  river,"  is  con- 
tinued, afler  traversing  the  Bahr  i  Nedjef,  to  the  S.E.  through  very 
large  marshes,  constituting  what  is  strictly  the  main  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  the  one  which  is  always  used,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  be  used  at  all  seasons.  Strange  to  say,  this  line  of  water  com- 
munication is  omitted  in  all  our  maps !  It  is  always  navigable,  except 
when  its  entrance  is  dammed  up  by  the  Pasha  of  Baghdad. 

Mr.  Loftus,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mb.  Hamilton,  remarked 
that  the  modes  of  burial  were  several :  the  earliest  is  that  in  which  the 
bodies  were  placed  in  large  pots,  which  were  then  covered  with  lids,  and 
these  were  cemented  down.  Three  or  four  bodies  were  often  found  in 
one  coffin.  About  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  the  slipper-bath  coffins  pro- 
bably came  into  fashion  at  Wurka.  These  were  baked  before  the  bodies 
were  deposited  in  them.  The  dead  were  then  placed  on  mounds  and 
exposed.  Drift  sand  covered  them,  and  afterwards  a  new  layer  of 
coffins  was  placed  above.  This  was  the  only  way  to  account  for  these 
coffins  being  found  piled  one  above  another  to  so  great  a  height* 
The  coffins  are  very  heavy,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
brought  to  the  mound  before  the  bodies  were  placed  within  them. 

Sib  Henry  Rawlinson  said,  in  reference  to  these  modes  of  burial, 
that  the  age  of  the  different  forms  of  coffins  could  be  most  easily  traced. 
He  should  describe  the  earliest  mode  as  one  iti  >nYv\cVl  vW  VsoA.'^  ^^ 
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literally  Lnused,  like  a  Tanl,  and  placed  under  a  dish-cover.  Many 
lelits  of  this  forra  are  now  coming  home.  The  tomb  might  be  de- 
•cribed  as  a  small  platform  of  bricks,  on  which  ihe  body  was  placed, 
with  a  dish  of  daiex,  some  corn,  and  a  bowl  of  water.  On  opening 
these  (oinl>9,  the  Land  of  ihe  skeleton  is  generally  found  in  the  dish 
unung  the  date-slones. 

The  slipper-batli  cofHns  were  those  fashionable  at  Wiirka.  TIjey 
belonged  most  probably  to  ihe  Panhiau  era. 

The  aepulchml  jan  are,  however,  the  most  extraordinary.  Ilestateil 
that  he  liad  seen  hundreds  of  them  containing'  skeletons,  and  the  sin- 
gular fact  was,  that  the  cranium  is  always  larger  than  Ihe  neck  of  the 
jar.  He  had  seen  mounds  composed  entirely  of  such  jars,  and  in  nocui^ 
can  the  skeleton  be  got  out  wiihoul  breaking  the  jar.  The  jur  must 
either  have  been  moulded  round  the  skeleton  and  ilien  baked,  or  t!i(> 
ueclt  (or  bottom)  must  hat- e  been  fastened  on  to  the  jar  after  the  body 
was  placed  within  it.* 

Genebai.  Uonteith  said,  Ibat  when  at  Bushire,  he  had  fuilea  in  with 
many  uf  these  jars.  He  hod  never  seen  bodies  in  them,  but  only  ashes 
and  ornaments.  The  jars  were  much  like  common  water-jars,  about 
18  ioebes  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  tops  were  fastened  on. 
Xhe  jars  were  placed  in  caves,  and  he  had  frequently  aeen  them 
bedded  in  sandstone.  Among;  the  ornaments  he  liad  seen  beads 
piece  of  brass,  which  liad  evidently  been  smelted. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTICES. 


Eqitipmrnt  of  tub  Nobth  Austhauas  Exi'ed 
Extract  fi-om  a  Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Galton  bi/   Mr.  BAmts, 
Artist  to  the  North  Australian  Expedition,  descriliing  the  Particu- 
lars of  its  Otiijit. 

Tht Forty. —  CaatrrmaAvT,  k.C.GregOTf;  Assistont,  H.  C.  Gregoij;  Geologist, 
J.  G.  WiUon ;  Artist  and  Storekeeper,  T.  Haines ;  Surgeoa  and  Nalurslist,  J.  R. 

Eliey  ;  BoMDial.  F.  MiUler  ;  Collcetor,  Natural  Uislorv,  &c. Flood ;  Oferscer, 

J.  Pbibba  ;  Farrier  bqiI  Smith  ;  Harness-maker ;  Slockmca,  Europeau  1,9}  ;  Shep- 
herdi.  Native  (a).— Total,  ai. 

PropWom,  j-c./or  i8  iVont*j.— 17, ()on  lbs.  flonr,  S.OOO  lbs.  salt  pork. 2,000  lb«, 

huoB,  Z.OOO  ll».  prraerved  fresh  meal  in  6  lb,  tint,  S,8D0  lbs.  rice,  ^,500  lbs.  sngar, 

«I0  lbs.  \ka,  aSO  lbs.  tobacco,  350  lbs.  soap,  Gl>  lbs.  pepper,  SOO  lbs.  salt,  luo  galls. 

tintgar,  300  sheep,  200  lbs.  sago,  G40  pints  peu,  2  cvt.  colfee,  500  lbs.  lime  jaice, 

I    figafis.  lamp  oil,  1  lb.  cotton  wick,  S  cwl.  preserved  potatoes. 

*  The  jars  lo  which  Sir  H.  liawliason  alludes  are  of  Sassanian  origin,  and 
tbererurc  of  the  laldl  date.    Mr.  l^ftas  met  with  them  commonly  during  the 
vatiOQS  at  SuBi,  in  Penin;  but  they  never  occur  at  Works,  or  in  any  of  the 
'  sadeBt  taoanda. 
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Land  Conrei/aitcc. —  51)  horses,  35  pack  saddles.  15  ridinpr  saddles,  50  horst- 
blankets,  800  fathoms  tether  rope  Ij  aud  2  iuch,  20  horse  bells  witii  straps,  HMi 
pair  hobbles,  3  li^ht  horse  drays ;  3-  sets  harness,  3  horses  each ;  50  spare  girths^ 
50  yards  strong  girth  web,  50  bridles,  10  pair  holster  bag^  10  pair  stirmp  leathers^ 
5  pair  stirrup  irons,  40  pair  canvas  pack-saddle  bags,  100  straps,  200  bncklca^ 
4  leather  water  ba^,  20  pair  spurs,  150  lbs.  leather  for  repairs.  600  horse  shue» 
and  nails,  240  provision  bags,  900  yards  canTas,  20  lbs.  sewing  twine,  100  needlea^ 
C  palms,  24  saadler's  awls,  48  balls  hemp,  i  lb.  bristles,  6  lbs.  resin,  6  lbs.  beet'  wax^ 
12  hanks  small  cord,  6  currycombs  and  brushes,  25  tedier  swivels. 

Arms  ami  Ammunition. — 16  double  guns,  4  rifles,  10  revolvers,  10  pistols,  SOO 
lbs.  gunpowder,  1,000  lbs.  shot  and  lead,  30,000  percussion  caps,  20  belts  aiu% 
pouches,  15  gun  buckets,  straps,  locks,  spare  nipples,  moulds,  punches,  4  ladles^ 
powder  flasks,  shot  pouches,  &c.,  for  each  gun. 

Camp  Furniture, — 5  tents  8  feet  square  calico,  150  yards  calico,  12  camp  kettle « 
()  to  3  galls.),  6  doz.  pannikins,  4  doz.  tin  dishes  Csmall),  I  doz.  large,  4  dos.  knWeft 
and  forks,  4  doz.  iron  spoons,  6  frying  pans,  6  leather  buckets,  6  water  kegi  (6,  4^ 
and  2  galls.),  6  spades,  4  rocket  shovels,  4  pickaxes,  2  spring  balances  (25  and  fiO 
lbs.),  1  steelyard  (150  lbs.),  1  sheep  net  (150  yards). 

fngtruments. — 2  sextants  (5  and  6  inch),  2  box  do.,  2  artificial  horizons,  10  Ib«. 
mercury  in  2  iron  bottles,  4  prismatic  compasses,  11  pocket  compasses,  spare  cuda 
and  glasses  for  compasses,  3  aneroid  barometers,  4  thermometers  to  180,  S  teles- 
copes, I  duplex  watch,  1  lever  watch,  I  case  drawing  instruments;  2  pocket  cases, 
pillar  compass,  and  protractor ;  surveying  chain  and  arrows,  2  measuring  tapes, 

1  drawing  board  (30  x  40),  2  pocket  lenses. 

Stationery  and  Nautical  TabUs. 

TooU.-—\  portable  forge,  I  anvil  (^  cwt.),  2  hammers  and  set  of  tongs,  10  lbs. 
cast  steel,  1 1  lbs.  blister  steel,  100  lbs.  bar  and  rod  iron,  3  smiths'  files,  S  lai^ 
axes  (American),  6  small  do. ;  1  large  tool-chest. 

Clothing, — 120  pair  moleskin  trowsers,  120  pur  serge  shirts,  120  cotton  shirts, 
20  pair  boots,  40  oiled  calico  capes,  40  hats  (Manilla),  40  blankets. 

Artists*  Materials,  ^ 

Miscellaneous, — 5  yds.  mosquito  net,  green ;  500  pot-hooks,  25  fishing-lines, 

2  gross  matches,  1  gross  tobacco-pipes ;  2  strong  cases,  for  instruments,  sta- 
tionery, &c ;  8  doz.  pocket-knives,  8  doz.  pocket-combs,  20  yds.  red  serge  for 
presents  to  blacks,  20  lbs.  iron  wire,  5  lbs.  brass  ditto,  grindstone  and  spindle, 
coffee-mill,  3  iron  saucepans,  2  iron  kettles,  6  galls,  linseed  oil,  6  pints  olive  oil, 
2  lbs.  red  lead,  23  lbs.  alum,  1  lb.  borax. 

Forage  for  Horses  and  Sheep  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Victoria  River,  2200  mt2et, 
at  \4  lbs,  per  diem, — 13  tons  pressed  hay,  9  tons  bran,  200  bushels  maize  or  barley, 
500  bushels  com  for  horses  after  landing. 

Medical  Chest  for  2  years  and  20  men. 

Naturalists*  Stores, 

For  convevance  across  rivers,  or  navigation  of  any  inland  waters,  a  portable 
canoe  of  inflated  canvas,  in  four  sections,  each  of  which,  when  inflated  and 
laced  to  a  frame,  forms  half  a  boat ;  the  whole  forming  a  double  canoe,  on 
which  may  be  laid  a  platform  of  15  feet  by  7. 

I  subjoin  some  remarks  written  by  Mr.  Gregory  before  our  arrival  in 
Sydney.  You  will  see  that  the  increase  of  the  party  has  rendered  some 
alteration  necessaryi  but  I  prefer  giving  it  as  I  find  it  written. 

Remarks. 

The  Party, — The  numlxir  of  the  scientific  Boctiou  is  assumed  at  4 ;  they 
would  have  to  perform  those  general  duties  as  otBccrs  which  the  commandant^ 
might  for  the  time  being  consider  expedient. 

Provision8,~^The  provisions  are  calcwlated  to  awv^A's  \\\^i  y^sX:^  Ql7.C^\«racs!A 
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hf  IB  uionlliB,  iDOladiug  only  60  of  the  Blict'p,  whicli  ue  no  precxriou*  • 
lofply  thai  Uief  caiuioL  wholly  be  rtlicd  on  ;  but,  tuiy  couwtiuent  tsaviug  of 
mil  uMt  oonld  be  csrried  lo  ttie  credit  of  Ibc  cxjieilition  on  Ili«  snlu  of  tht 
mmitu  itoien. 

I  bHTc  nvTpr  found  kanjokroo  or  other  game  io  more  than  CDtnjietiaaic  I'ui 
tJw  ardlukry  Iu«8m  oontiiif^mt  on  Rccidents  of  a  trifiing  character. 

Laml  t'oawyaiioe.— Eijicrience  in  Western  AiiBtralia  hag  ebown  dial  il 
rfi|iiiT«B  two  packhonn  to  c»ny  the  stores  and  pruvisEons  for  each  [leraoo  com- 
(in«<.-*i  in  mi  uxpUiring  porty  ffir  the  pefiod  of  three  months.  The  employ mt'iit 
Lif  iLr*ys,  should  the  country  be  practicable  for  them,  and  the  saving  in  wdg:til 
uruklt  proviBJoos,  should  Ihe  sheep  prove  arailabie,  would  enable  the  parly  ti. 
our-y  on  operations  for  a  lengthened  period  without  having  recourse  to  the 
(oinoinal  dafiAt  for  supplies. 

A^ltnough  bullocks  would  be  less  expensiTO  than  hoises,  and  are  preferahle 
Um  aoiirce  of  food,  yet  as  they  are  incajiahle  or  Bup|>orting  the  same  depiiva- 
linwa  of  food  and  water,  and  should  any  of  the  poisonous  plants  coninmn  iti 
W<-sWm  Australia  be  encountered,  their  loss  would  be  inevitable,  while  horwH 
(re  soldom  if  e\'a  affected  b^  it,  1  do  Dot  consideT  it  would  be  judiniuQa  !■> 
mi»j»loy  bullocks  on  this  occMion. 

'T'he  form  of  pack-saddle  generally  used  is  unsuiled  for  jonmeya  of  long  cou- 
sin ixance.  The  construction  proposed  to  be  employed  Is  more  siuiple,  ligbt, 
ail  c^  durable,  and  is  the  only  dewription  I  have  enipfoye<l  to  advantage. 

.„c^rau  and  Animttnitiat. — In  the  proiurtion  that  a  jiarty  is  pre^iat^  Io  resiJl 
^E^£~*<-'mion  there  is  less  probability  of  having  (o  rosort  to  extreme  measures  1'ur 
^KfJCieiice.    The  principal  ponion  of  tlie  lead  would  be  carried  iu  the  form  uf 
t,  which  i»  easily  cs*t  into  balls  when  required. 
^ilamp  yumilure, — Light  calico  tents,  though  not  very  durable,  are  auffi- 
"srxilly  so  for  the  purpo8e«  of  the  expedition.    The  best  form  is  a  quadrangular 
r-xMnid,  vrith  one  central  pole ;  ihey  contain  30  yarda  each. 

JmtTvmmlt, — Chronometera  seldom  prove  of  any  service  when  carried  on 
■vwback ;  a  good  duplex  watch  is  preferable. 

■A  f<nge  is  required  to  shoe  the  horses  on  landiug.  A  few  bars  of  Iron  and 
Bel  can  be  formed  into  articles  whicli  must  otherwise  be  carrliMl  in  duplicate. 
Omtfyotice  ijf  i'arlv  to  Vielm-iu  Jlivr. — H  lbs.  \kt  dietn  of  forage  for  each 
sne.  Bad  3  feet  2  indies  clear  width  of  stall,  'i'be  employment  of  the  '  Tom 
^onrii,'  150  Ions,  will  enable  the  '  Monarch '  to  lie  dismissed  as  soon  as  she 
k^«i  unded  the  horsei. 


VIENNA  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


"Ibb  first  meeting  preparatory  to  the  foundation  uf  this  new  Society 
-vas  held  on  December  1,  1856,  at  which  Professor  Haidingrb  de- 
livered an  introductory  address. 

He  remarked  that  the  French  have  a  proverb  "  L'hamme  est  tir 
marin,"  by  which  they  express  a  spntimcnt  that  is  deeply  rooted  iti 
himtan  nature,  but  which  few  are  able  to  indulge  in  after-life. 

The  learning  of  the  scholar  has  no  bearing  upon  tales  of  adventure 
(IT  descriptions  of  remote  countries ;  it  takes  scanty  cognizance  even  uf 
matttn  which  immediately  surround  bims  and  the  narrow  cares  luiii 
exigencies   of  practical    life  encroach  more  and   more   closely  upon 
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his  natural  tastes.  But  in  countries  where  intellectual  life  is  highly 
developed,  many  things  may  be  accomplished  by  moans  of  associated 
exertions  which  are  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  single  individuals. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  the  Imperial  motto  *^  Viribus  uniiat*'  has  become  a 
magic  spell  by  which  so  many  g^reat  and  salutaiy  measures  have  beat 
recently  called  to  light  in  Austria.  Among  these  is  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna.  By  its  establishment  a  period  is  left 
behind,  in  which  few  scientific  labourers  are  alone  to  be  found,  isolated 
and  scattered  here  and  there  like  so  many  oases  over  the  fiice  of  a  desert. 

There  Is  now  a  greatly-increased  activity  both  in  Greography  and 
Geology, — so  much  so  that  it  has  become  incumbent  on  Austria  to  take 
steps  for  extending  her  connections  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  every 
direction.  It  is  true  that  there  already  exist  in  Vienna  a  Military  GeGK 
graphical  Institute  for  making  Maps,  and  a  Director-General  of  a  departs 
ment  for  the  Survey  of  Lands  subject  to  I'axes.  Levelling  operations  are 
going  on  for  tlie  construction  of  railroads,  roads,  and  canals.  Astro- 
nomical observations  are  spread  over  tlie  whole  empire.  A  special 
Institute  is  ramified  in  every  direction,  which  takes  care  of  Meteorology 
and  Terrestrial  Magnetism ;  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  scientific  movement  within  the  Austrian  niouarchy. 
But  there  remains  a  special  aim  for  the  Vienna  Geographical  Societyi 
namely,  to  take  notice  of  the  progpress  of  geographical  discovery  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  keep  alive  the  well-deserved  interest  for  thor 
compatriots  wlio,  constantly  or  temporarily,  live  in  remote  regions — 
whether  for  commercial  enterprise,  scientific  progress,  or  in  propagating 
the  bacred  tenets  of  Christian  faith. 

No  sphere  of  action  is  more  extended  than  that  of  a  traveller ;  and 
lie  may  justly  expect  to  find  within  his  country  a  centre  from  which  his 
exertions  are  attentively  followed,  his  successes  cheerfully  hailed,  and 
his  connections  at  home  kept  alive,  to  be  renewed  again  on  his  return. 

Professor  Haidinger  subsequently  defines  the  object  of  the  new  Society 
as  being  "  a  voluntary  centre  of  miion  for  Geographical  Interests" — 
voluntary  as  being  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  declare  their  adhesion, 
and  including  under  the  term  Geographical  Interests  every  branch  of 
natural  science  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  Geography,  or  may  be 
subservient  to  the  clearing  up  of  Geographical  questions. 

Subsequently  to  the  address,  matters  of  business  were  proceeded  with. 
The  yearly  contribution  to  the  new  Society  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings 
(five  florins),  and  preparatory  meetings  were  arranged  on  the  first 
Saturdays  of  the  four  ensuing  months,  to  discuss  rules  and  to  receive 
communications  upon  Geographical  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  his  address.  Professor  Haidinger  showed  at  con- 
siderable length,  the  very  favourable  results  that  had  followed  the  forma- 
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UoD  of  GeogTBphical  Societies  in  other  countries.  At  the  same  time  he 
tJisclninied  all  intentioD  of  a  blind  imilatioa  of  their  proceedings,  or  any 
atlenipt  at  rivalry  with  them. 


Ahstrtiet  of  a  Paper  oh  Animal  Life  in  the  Arctic  Regions.     By 

P.  L.  SiHUoncs," 

Bead  16S!. 

M«.  SnmoHDs's  object  is  lo  show  iliut  the  coasits  of  Greenlnnd,  llie  islnnds  anil 
chores  of  Baflin's  Bay,  the  shfrea  of  the  mainlaDd,  and  iskuda  to  ibc  norlh 
of  Uie  coutinent  of  Anierica,  abouod  with  animal  life. 

AX  WbaUUsh  Isiands,  Sir  Johu  Itosa'a  ofiiccre  used  in  Iho  evening  to  shoot 
enough  sca-fo«1  to  supply  all  bauds.  In  Melville  Bay,  Mr.  Snow,  in  his 
Mooiml  of  the  voyajco  of  the  '  Prince  Albert,'  says  that  in  August  there  were 
nuintucrahle  qnautiljea  of  birds.  Mr.  Penny  filled  two  whaleboats  with  eggs 
from  m  istaad  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  Wofsleuholiae  Sound  (vas  round  to  be 
frG<]nenIad  by  deer,  bears,  foxes,  hares,  lemtuinga,  wolverines,  and  many 
varieties  of  sea-fowl.  At  Carey's  Islands,  1000  loon  were  ohtajned  ia  two 
days  by  the  boats  of  the  '  Assistance.'  Dovckies  and  rotges  were  also 
rtiUQdant. 

hi  H^ettt  Inlet,  and  on  Boothia  PeninsiilB,  Sir  J.  Eoss,  frcni  1829  lo  1833, 
obtained  quantities  of  aninial  food  almost  tliroughout  tlie  year.  liVhalw, 
«ali,  and  narwhaU  were  numerous.  The  Eaquimaux  caught  18  or  20  seals 
in  A  conple  of  days.  Two  musk-oxen,  nnd  very  many  bears  of  large  size, 
Mvra  tilled.  Hares  and  foxes  were  common  food.  Grouse,  ducks,  &o.  were 
easily  obtained.  Salmon  of  one  and  two  pounds  weight  were  taken  in  the 
**!:«»  by  4000  and  5000  at  a  time  ;  and  animals  were  equally  plentiful  at  alt 
H    Mrts  of  the  Inlet. 

H  .  ~^hite  at  Fort  Leopold  in  the  winter  of  1848-40,  shooting  parties  of  two 
KtadStx,  frran  both  tho  'Enterprise'  and  'Investigator,'  were  stationed  at  Whaler 
■  ^V»int,  and  so  plcutifnl  were  dovekies  and  loon,  that  a  bird  jier  man  was 
•^  r-^ed  out  regularly  to  the  ships'  crews :  4000  birds,  yielding  2G00  lbs.  of 
"Q^aot,  were  shot,  and  more  than  100  foKea  caught.  Between  Cape  York  and 
^^^»-jiti  Cater,  Captain  Parker,  of  the  '  Trueluve,'  caught  28  and  lost  15  whales. 
.^^^  found  the  sea  there  lilerally  swarming  with  life.  The  number  of  the 
'■^.»7ger  animals  excited  unmixed  amazement,  while  innamerable  birds  covered 
'-«*-«  water. 

In  Repulse  Bay,  Dr.  liae  shot  1C2  deer,  200  partridges,  besides  taking  two 
'^  ■—sals  and  some  salmon,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47.  He  took  with  him  foui' 
^-^capuths'  provisions,  was  absent  14  months  and  23  days,  and  had  at  his 
™    ^ilnru  two-thirds  of  his  original  stock. 

_.^    Oil  the  mainland,  Su:  J.  Kiehardson,  ia  the  winter  of  1848-49,  collected 

-^^^ISl  fish,   13,810  lbs.  of  venison,   9220  of  half-dry  venison,   300  lbs.   of 

"^^^uuded  meat,  253  lbs.  of  reindeer  fat,  and  625  reindeer  tongues.     Mr.  Isbister 

■^'oTiiid  no  difficulty  in  suviportiog  a  large  party  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 

^^iver  from  the  fisheries  only.    In  the  barren  grounds  between  Fort  Enterprise 

^and  the  mouth  of  the  Copjienjiine  River,  Sir  J.  Franklin's  party  shot  more 

than  ZOO  deer  in  a  very  abort  time,  and  large  tlocks  of  wayveis  were  met  with, 

The  fishery  at  Fort  Enterprise  yielded  1200  white  fish,  weighing  from  two  to 

three  pounds  each,  and  40  exoellent  salmon  and  white  fish  were  taken  at  a 

draught  near  the  Bloody  Falls.    Geese  and  ducks  were  abundant,  and  about 

tno  dosen  musk-oiec  and  a  bear  or  two  were  also  killed. 
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ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THK  ARCTIC  RKGIONS.     [Feb.  25,  18J6. 


At  IJatliursi  In]«^t   ainl  Arctic  and   Mi-lvilly  Soniuls  manv  deer  wore  s];ot^ 
.iinl  bears  and  si-als  wurc  |>lfniilul.     C'aj  cline  and   lierrini^  wqtv  exln-inely 
nmucruus,  with  a  vaiioty  ol'  uiinjr  lisli.     ^wans,  ciants,  and  grey  p/osc  wtT( 
also  killed. 


To  Victoria  and  Wollastoii  fjauds  Sir  J.  Richardsou  says  the  deer  migra 
in  large  herds  in  tlie  si)nng,  and  return  to  the  main  in  the  autumn.     The; 
are  the  hreeding- places  of  vast  flocks  of  snow-geese ;  and  seuU  are  nv 
merous.    There  also  Dr.   Kac,  in  1851,  found  many  partridges ;  deer  we: 
very  numerous,  and  many  Imrcs  were  seen.     He  found  tlie  Esquimaux  very  Ur 
having  killed  plenty  of  seals.    Thoy  kill  the  whale  niMr  the  different  ~ 
lands  of  the  coast,  as  Sir  J.  Richardson  informs  us.    At  Gany  Island,  off 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  he  found  numbers  of  moose  and  reindeer,  foze 
gulls,  dotterels,  geese,  cranes,  and  swans.     In  the  autumn  from  300  to  4i 
herring-salmon  were  caught  daily,  with  carp,  trout,  and  other  fish. 

At  Icy  Cai)e,  Capt.  Beechey,  in  the  *  Blossom,'  fell  in  with  numerous  floe! 
of  duck's,  consisting  entirely  of  young  ones  and  females.    The  Esquimaux  ~ 
great  quantities  of  oil,  blubber,  skins,  and  dried  salmon. 

On  Herald  Islands  innumerable  llocks  of  black  and  white  divers. 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young. 

(>n  the  Parry  grou]^,  in  IblU-'iO,  animals  were  very  numerous.     Sir 
Parry's  hunting  parties  in  a  few  excursions  obtained  3  musk  oxen,  24  d 
fi3  hares,  53  geese,  59  ilncks,  144  ptarmigan,  amounting  to  nearly  4000  \ 
of  meat ;   one  of  the  musk  oxen  weighed  700  lbs.     Here  also  M'Clin 
during  his  remarkable  journey  killci:!  4  oxen  out  of  about  50  seen,  1  reind 
out  of  34,  2  Ixjars,  1  wolf,  7  bares  out  of  80  or  90  seen,  and  20  ptarmigEKa 
and  he  remarks  that,  "  had  it  been  his  object,  he  could  easily  have  shot  tw 
thirds  of  all  the  oxen  he  saw  ;"  the  otber  animals  were  remarkably  tame. 

Austin  Island,  the  sliores  near  Caf»e  Walker,  Beaufort,  Bathurst,  an 
Cornwallis  Lands,  and  Wellington  and  Victoria  Channels,  also  abound  wi 
animal  life.  Ca])tain  Peimy  especially  mentions  bears,  seals,  reindeer,  wal 
ruses,  liares,  witli  thousands  of  ducks  and  sea-fowl.  In  a  short  journey,  « 
ptarmigan,  4  bears,  3  seals,  1  walrus,  14  hares,  1  reindeer  were  killed  ;  of  ih 
latter  about  30  were  seen,  and  35  Ix^ars. 

The  following  \a  the  list  of  animals,  &c.,  killed  by  the  crews  of  the  * 
ance '  and  her  tender  *  Intrepid  *  in  their  cruise  of  14  months  after 
Whalefish  Islands  previous  to  tlioir  return  home: — 13  bears,  22  foxes,  9  ha: 
4  musk  oxen,  1  deer,  3  lenmiings,  1  seal,  and  2  narwhals.    These  were  all 
good  condition ;  the  hares  weighing  nlK>ut  10  lbs.     Of  birds,  15  king  ducks, 
eider  ducks,  20  long- tailed  ducks,  1  brent  goose,  82  ptarmigan,  6 
grouse,  4  phalaroixis,  1  ring  dotterel,  19  snow  buntings,  10  curlews, 
loon  (none  of  these  latter  were  seen  W.  of  GriflBth  Island),  225  dovekies^ 
lestries,  1438  rotges  (tliesi'  latter  were  not  seen  out  of  ]^ffin*s  Bay),  8  " 
masters,  and  240  other  birds,  as  ivory  and  silver  gulls,  pufTms,  terns,  &o. ; 
all  3174  in  number. 
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ERKATA  IN  PROCEEDINGS,  No.  1. 
Pages  8  and  10,  Fuga^  not  Faga:  p.  11,  Matiamto^  not  Mntiaroovo:  p.  \X  Dr,  rtt^m^     ~  y 


not  Dr.  Honse:  p.  15,  (ru/rfHX,  not  Gugcba:  p.  17,  line  2,  185:)-4,  not  1652-3 

and  in  line  G,  1853,  not  1850 :  p.  24,  Winniatt,  not  Winniett. 
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THE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETi 
OF  LONDON. 


SESSION   1850. 
Eighth  Meeting,  April  14,  1856. 

Reak-Admikal  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  Presidei.l,  in  the  Chair, 
JVr.  Jamet  Bogg,  Juu.,  waa  elected  a  Fellow. 

A KKUONCKMIIVTS. — Tlie  Fbesident  announced  the  appuiutiuent  ut' 
M  r.  Aiidr^  Poey  as  director  of  tin:  Meteorolngical  Observatory  at  the 
Ilavaniia,  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frere  on  the  progress  of  Mr. 
llahti.  Mr.  llahii,  the  lUieiiish  missionary,  had  left  C'ii|je  Town  for 
^^''a.ltisch  Bay,  with  tlie  intention  of  proceeding  thence,  overland,  to 
Alossamedee.  Letters  had  been  written  to  the  Portuguese  i^vernor  of 
tlta.t  proTiuce,  recommendiitg  Mr.  Hahn  to  his  Excellency's  care  and 
protection. 

M  ft.  OaIiTOS  remarlted  tliat  tlie  emliouchiire  of  tlint  river,  which  forma  the 
tiortlicrn  boundsry  of  the  OvBmjio,  had  recentl;  been  e<[plored ;  and  it  waa  Mr. 
Hnbii'd  ixtan  to  settle  near  it,  and  (lience  to  make  such  expeditions  along  its 
course  as  ini^l.  be  found  practicahle.  This  river  apjMtrB  to  offer  the  shortest 
Add  hekltbiest  high  rood  to  the  interior,  the  whole  ooost  on  either  side  of  its 
UtouiU  being  entirely  free  from  fever.  Mr.  Halm  had  bet-n  a  missionAry  among 
tUi:  Pamanis  and  Namaquas  for  about  ten  yatrs,  and  there  is  perliaps  no  one 
pi)r««n  in  Roulh-West  Africa,  who  has  fand  more  personnl  influence  over  the 
nst.i'vu,  or  who  bu  done  more  to  rcprcBs  their  barbarous  outbreaka  than  he. 

I>R.  HoDOsm  announced  the  death  of  Phili|)  S^honlein,  Ph,  Dr.,  the  oulj 
sod.  'if  the  [ibysidan  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  distinguish^ 
I'rxjftMOTB  of  Medicine  iu  Europe.  Ilie  young  in»n  was  devoted  to  travel ;  his 
cttielabjeet  was  to  explore  the  caatern  part  of  Africa,  but  having  come  to  this 
oniintry  to  further  this  object,  he  thought  it  might  be  well  lo  take  advautAge 
of  dill  npiiortunity  which  arose  of  visiting  the  West  coaat.  He  thererore  went 
to  CVi*  Palmas,  a  colony  of  the  Maryland  Colniiization  Society,  where  he  died 
o«  the  Rth  "f  January  of  the  present  year.  He  hud  bten  there  a  few  mouths, 
iumI  hfui  sent  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  the  colony. 


IXh«  Pajwrs  read  were — 
I.  iMlerfrom  Dr.  Suthbki.and  (o  the  Secretary. 
Hk.    StmiEBLASii  remarks  that  he  had  visited   the  whole  district  of 
"*tsa..l  wliile  employed  as  Government  geologist ;  that  he  has  for  ten 
"orM.^^ jhffea  fal&iiiag  tiie  (duties  of  Burveyor-geueia,! -,  ibal  lW%.\{. 


(A' 

•oundary  of  the  district  is  about  to  be  surveyed,  and  tliat  the  N.  W.  is 
loder  couei deration.  He  has  established  three  meleorolog'ical  stalions, 
.nd  is  engaged  in  forming  two  others,  and  Le  relates  some  of  the  many 
nquiries  in  which  he  hus  found  time  to  occupy  himself.  "  There  are 
ew  ridges  in  Natal  on  which  the  mount^ii  barometer,  lent  me  by  tJic 
kiciety,  lias  not  been  read  in  coniieclion  witli  geological  sections  and 
Atronoinical  observations ;  but,  alas  !  it  has  been  ray  fat«  hitherto  only 
D  look  at  a  pile  of  undiiished  work  and  unreduced  data,  which  are 
ivery  day  on  the  increase," 

Siu  Roderick  Murc'iiibom  reforred  to  the   excellent  qtialiJimlionH  of  Dr. 
lutherland  for  iho  office  of  Surveyor-General  of  Natal,  which  he  now  bold^ 
n  the  I'iacB  of  the  late  Dr.  Staiijjer,  of  the  Nijer  Rxpedition ;  having  bei'n 
ppoiutcd  to  tliat  po'it  by  Sir  W.  Moleswurtli  on  bis.  Sir  K.  Murcliison's, 
ecommcudation.     Dr.  Sutherland  is  well  known  to  geograjihers  through  hi^^ 
oyages  and  his  work  on  the  Arctic  regioQS.     Much  may  be  expected  from  hl^^ 
esearolies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  ho  will  effectively  develope  the  vur^^ 
emarkable  natural   features  and  produols  of  tlio  region  lu  which  he  is  noi-^^ 


2.   LeUer  from  Mr.  Gabhiel,  H.B.M.  Arbitrtitnr  at  Loanda, 
TPpnrling  the  Progress  of  Dr.  Livingston. 
Ckinununicaled  by  the  Earl  of  Ci.areki>om. 
■  I  HAVE  just  rccdved  a  letter  from  Dr.  Livingston,  dated  the  12[|^"*^ 
■f  August  last,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  at   Naliek.  in  the  Borolsfr-^^"* 
ountry,  diiitant  from  this  place  about  800  miles,  and,  according  to  ihe-^^  ' 
uap  which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me,  nliowing  his  route  from   '~* 
Fie  Zambesi  to  Loanda,  lying  iti  latitude  about   14°  30'  S.,  oiid  loiigi-  - — * 
ude  24°  E. 

"  This  letter,  the  only  one  which  Dr.  Livingston  wrote  from  Naliek,  ^  ■' 
va&  entrusted  to  the  core  of  some  native  traders  whom  he  met  at  ihal  ■^■'' 
dace,  and  by  them  delivered  at  Fongo  Andongo,  a  Portuguese  ^^ 
etttement  in  the  interior  of  this  province,  whence  it  was  immediately      •■' 

Drwarded  to  me  by  the  Portuguese  authorities.     It  conveys  the  pleas-  

Dg  intelligence  that,  after  having  surmounted  all  the  perils  and  hard 

hips  which  presented  themselves  in  his  progress  tlirough  the  hoetile- 
ribea  of  the  Chiboque  and  Ualonda,  and  overcome  the  opposition  of 
.  native  chief  in  crossing  the  river  Casai,  he  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
at  home,  received  with  enthusiasm  at  all  tlie  different  towns  and  vil- 
ages  through  which  he  passed,  and  wanted  for  nothing  the  people  had 
o  give.' 

"  He  hod  been  detained  ten  days  at  ftaliek,  waiting  the  construction 
rf  canoes  with  which  to  descend  the  Zambesi,  but  was  to  start  the  day 
.fler  the  date  of  his  letter  to  me  ;  and,  having  the  stream  of  the  river  in 
is  favour,  be  cA-;»ect«i  to  arrive  at  ibe  Ct\ttbfe  in  fttutevi  ot  \.«b\v\^^  Aa.-^%, 


"Mn.  14,  igfts.J  TROTTER. 


"  KotwillisUuiding  all  the  sufferings  wliicli  lie  had  uixlergoiic  in  the 
wrtitr  part  of  his  journey,  Dr,  Livingston,  I  am  rejoiced  to  pay,  in- 
fonnsnie  that,  on  the  date  of  his  letter,  he  ivas,  ihrough  the  merciful 
provideoce  of  God.  in  as  good  health  as  he  ever  enjoyed  in  liis  life, 
■■Jiliag, '  You  will  bi!  pleased  to  learn  that  luy  men  are  all  in  high 
^ili,  and  quite  prepared  for  another  trip,  altliuugh,  aa  we  have  had  to 
^  tSmoft  everything  for  food,  they  have  hut  little  to  show  al^er  iheir 
taiig  abiHince  from  home.'  " 


3,  Lrlter/rom  Commodore  Trottkh   In   t/ie  Secrftary   of  the   Admi- 
rtt/tff,  OH   the  RettUt  of  Iiiquiriu   made  al  QiiUimane    reipecttng 
Z>r.  Living»lon. 
I  Cutnoiuiiicated  bj  the  AomHiLTT. 

^^BJjc  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  ath  March  la«t,  No.  26,  conveying 
^^■ine  their  LorilaUips'  directions  to  order  the  commanrliug  officers  of 
^^By  cruieers,  in  the  Mozambique  Chanuel,  to  make  inquiries  at  Quili- 
■Dane  rt«pecting  the  Hev.  Dr.  Livingston,  who  was  expected  at  that 
place  in  November  lasf  from  across  the  continent  of  Africa,  I  request 
y^ni  will  iuforui  their  LonltJiipa  that  H.  M.  S.  '  Frolic,'  during  her  late 
Cruise  in  the  Mozambique,  called  twice  at  Quilimane,  in  October  and 
■t3«ember,  biif  that  Couimander  Nolloth  wus  not  successful  in  obtaining 
iiilelligence  of  this  enterprioing  traveller, 

"  H.  H.  Brigantiue  '  Dart'  (tender  to  '  Castor'),  under  the  com- 
"•and  of  Mr.  James  P.  M'Cluiie,  second  master,  now  on  the  eve  of 
iltparture  from  this  port  for  the  Mozambique,  is  ordered  lo  proceed  to 
QuilimMue,  lo  afford  the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  all  the  assistance  he 
timj  require,  should  he  have  readied  that  place ;  but  in  the  event  of  his 
Dot  lutving  arrived,  the  '  Dart '  is  lo  cruise  for  the  suppression  of  the 
dave  trade  and  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  Commander  leaving  a 
letter  tot  Dr.  Livingston,  stating  wiien  he  will  be  back,  and  taking  care 
not  to  be  absent  fromQuilimane  more  than  three  weeks  at  anyone  time. 
"  Dr,  Livingitou  is  lo  be  offered  a  piissage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ill  the  '  Dart '  if  he  wishes  it. 

"  Commander  Nolloth,  of  H.  M.  S. '  Frolic,'  reports  that  hia  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Quilimane  has  caused  every  arrangement  In  be 

niadeto  eD«ure  the  comfort  of  Dr.  Livingston  and  his  wife  arrival  on 

!  coast,  whenever  he  may  place   his  foot  within  the  Portuguese  ter- 


'>S  NOLLOTII.     HOPKINS.  [Ai-uilU,  1h50. 

4.  Letter  from  Commander  Nolloth  to  Commodore  Tkotter,  with 

Enclosures, 

Communicated  by  the  Adkiraltt, 

"  .  .  .  .  The  Governor  assured  me  that  he  had  g^ven  ample 
directions,  providing  for  Dr.  Livingston's  welfare,  should  he  make  his 
appearance  at  Tet6  ;  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  own  dwellings  at  that 
place,  and  at  Senna,  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  t|iat  he  would  send  still  further  directions." 

Commander  Nolloth  encloses  a  detailed  statement  of  the  time  occu- 
pied in  voyages  and  journeys  between  Quiliinane  and  Tet6  at  diflerfmt 
times  of  the  year.  The  most  favourable  voyage  down  river  occupies 
three  days,  and  the  most  unfavourable  voyage  up  river  forty  days. 

He  also  sends  a  translation  of  the  Mozambique  Government  Grfliette 
of  March  17  th,  1855,  containing  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  places  through 
which  the  Moors  passed,  who  journeyed  from  Zanzibar  to  Benguela  and 
back  again  to  the  East  Coast  by  a  different  route.  They  left  Benguela 
June  7th,  1853,  and  arrived  at  Mozambique  November  12th,  1854.* 


5.   On  the  Causes  of  Dryness  in  certain  Arid  Districts,     By 
Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

Mr.  Hopkins  examines  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  those  winds  which 
blow  in  regular  directions.  He  argues  againt^t  the  principle  of  the 
Hadleian  theory,  and  disputes  many  facts  commonly  advanced  to  sustain 
it.  He  denies  any  general  and  obvious  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  polar  to  tlie  tropical  regions,  and  asserts,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  regular  winds  blow  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  places— they 
being  the  great  mountainous  districts  of  the  globe,  which  arrest  vapour 
and  produce  heav^  rains,  and  which  he  calls  *'  areas  of  condensation  :'* — 
the  Andes,  the  Himalaya,  the  lofty  islands  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  and 
tlie  snow  mountains  of  Tropical  Africa.  Other  mountains  produce 
similar  effecti^,  but  of  secondary  importance. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  hypotliesis  is  that  mountains  condense  vapour  from 
the  air  that  surrounds  them — that  this  process  of  condensation  liberates 
heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air — that  a  partial  vacuum 
results  from  tliis  condensation  and  heating,  which  is  filled  by  indraughts 
of  air  from  all  sides.  These  create  ascending  vortices,  and  cause  a 
boiling  up  and  an  overflowing  of  larg^e  masses  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
higher  regions ;  here  they  diffuse  themselves,  and  in  time  descend,  per- 
haps in  far  distant  places,  or  they  may  press  upon  and  put  in  motion  the 
air  that  lies  beneath  them.     Ah  the  wind  passes  from  colder  latitudes 

♦  For  farther  particalars  aboat  their  JtmTuey ,  See  p.  1^.— Vti^. 
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to  any  one  of  llie  above-men tionud  "  areas  of  condensation,"  M-liic^h 

L|>peu  oil  lo  be  iu  the  tropics,  it  acquires,  £r<im  tliat  cause  alone,  a  ^renter 

icily  for  dissolving  vajmur,  and  Iwcomes  a  drier  wind.     If  it  f»\s»vB 

it  supplies  it£eir  with  nmbture  in  its  {lassage  ;  but  if  over 

^continent  wliich  yields  liitle evaporation,  the  farther  it  (ravrls  itie  drier 

does  it  bet-ome. 

TliB  mountainous  and  rainy  promontories  of  South  America,  South 
Africa,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  a  special  influence  upou  the 
ilijuess  of  the  winds  which  blow  over  them  to  the  northwards,  for  ihey 
ftWtract  a  large  portion  of  the  vapour  which  they  would  otherwise  liave 
carried  along  with  them. 

From  this  reasoning  Mr.  Hopkins  would  conclude  ihal  every  country 
u'hicli  lies  between  the  above-mentioned  "  areas  of  condensation,"  and 
an;  great  extent  of  continent  stretching  towards  colder  latitudes,  is  ne- 
remrily  traversed  by  a  dry  wind,  and  thereby  becomes  arid  and  desert. 
it  it  thus  that  be  accounts  for  the  deserts  in  either  hemisphere. 

He  concludes  by  hoping  that  future  travellers  will  not  omit  to  observe 
the  force,  direction,  and  moisture  of  the  wind  in  the  various  countries 
(Iiey  visit.  OiiservBtioiis  made  at  sunrise,  and  again  at  the  hottest  time 
of  the  day,  say  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  would  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Uopkins'  paper  is  of  considerable  length,  and  enters  minutely 
into  detuils  respecting  the  physical  features  that  influence  the  aridity  of 
tuch  desert  tract. 

CirTAiH  PiTzItoT  said  that  tha  subject  of  the  paper  was  loo  (iiSicuU  to 

be  dealt  with  in  a  short  space  of  timei     Be  could  wish  that  the  jniper  had 

liren  dlvidnl  into  distinct  heads,  so  that  each  might  be  more  easily  referred  to. 

IVith  the  maio  aipiment  of  the  paper  ito  should  take  issue  at  the  very 

outset.     That  R^ument   was  baseil  on   the  assertion  that   "  amdr'itation  of 

fiMKt  a  uacaum."     Now,  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  had  studied 

effect  of  the  presence  o(  aqueous  vapour  upon  the  wei<;ht  of  the  atmo- 

lere,   had  come  to  entirely  diRerent  conclusions  respecting  it.     Whether 

iforo  aqueous  vajeur  adds  to  or  dimioiBhea  the  weight  of  tlie  atmosphere, 

k  diapBted  point.    Some  add  a  correctiozi  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 

-,  on  Bcoonnt  of  the  vapovr  included  within  it ;  while  others  (and  a  very 

large  iiumber)  contend  that  this  very  correction  ought  to  be  lublfocttd  Croin 

the  weight  of  the  given  columu.     Tbat  no  vacuum  is  produced   by  the  con- 

'enaaUtm  of  aqueous  vipuur  in  the  atmosphere  is  shown  by  the  barometer, 

rludt  does  flo(  KMiib  after  a  fall  of  min,  but,  ou  the  cuutrory,  rises,  showing 

the  atmosphwTc  tias  become  heavier.     Where  moving  mnsses  of  att  meet 

.  lugh  lands,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  their  moisture  is  condensed :  tlierefore 

la  that  Hie  wlmlward^Mde  of  mounlaius  is  tutualty  clotlied  with  forest,  and 

lode  with  water,  its  fertility  being  consequent  upou  its  rainy  climate,  while 

.  opptNUIe  side  is  cbaraclerixed  by  dryness  and  by  a  clear  slty.    Among 

my  examples  that  miijht  be  ^'ven,  he  would  instance  the  Galap^os  Islantb 

group  in  whicli  tlie  evideuoe  of  volcanic  ageuuy  was  very  ahuudaiit) ;  here 

I  wind  is  perennial,  from  the  eastward  ;  consequently,  the  windward  sides 

tba  mountains  on  these  islands  are  covered  with  forests  to  thvir  summits, 

on  Oie  opposite  aides,  the  lava  is  still  as  aharplj  w\j,eA  aa  \<.  Ww  ■*&*, 

the  ebixE  of  tboae  who  walk  over  it.    'J'hc  whole  wiUJw,t.  «l  »\.w(ia\W.^'^ 
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circulatiuii  is,  as  Iijuj  been  said,  very  dirticiilt ;  it  is  yet  "an  overwhelming 
mass  of  detail,  which  wc  have  not  sufficient  light  to  penetrate  sufficiently." 

Mr.  G ALTON  objected  to  certain  data,  regarding  South  Africa,  uiwn  wbich 
Mr.  Ilopkins  had  argued.  He  dtscribcd  that  continent,  up  to  the  (Sth  degree 
of  S.  lat.,  as  being  low  and  arid,  whereas  the  fact  is  the  very  reverse.  The 
height  of  the  table-land  of  South  Africa  was  great :  at  Lake  Kpami  it  waB 
38(X)  feet,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  river  that  fed  it  from  the  nort^  it  was  oeoes- 
sarily  greater ;  in  Damara-land  it  far  exceeded  4000  feet.  Again,  the  Karri- 
harri  desert  and  those  i>ortions  which  lie  S.  of  a  line  joining  Delagoa  Day  and 
Great  Fish  Bay  are  undoubtedly  arid,  but,  to  the  northward  of  that  line,  inch 
enormous  quantities  of  rain  fall  that  the  country  is  at  times  imiiassable. 
Lobale  and  the  Borots^  Valley  are  deluged  with  water,  and  their  Tillages  are 
built  ujKjn  mounds  to  preserve  them  from  floods.  The  streams  of  diffeient 
water-sheds  arc  described  as  interlacing,  and,  even  in  Damara-land,  the 
country  suffers  more  from  excessive  alternations  of  seasons  than  from  actual 
drought.  Thus,  during  a  rainy  season,  an  hi]>popotamus  has  actually  travelled 
overland  from  Omanbond<J  to  the  Swakop,  across  a  tract  which,  in  the  dry 
time  of  the  year,  was  utterly  destitute  of  water  except  in  a  few  wells  and 
scanty  springs.  Farther  to  tlie  N.  we  find  the  great  lake  Nyassi,  to  which  ao 
much  attention  has  been  recently  drawn ;  and,  ho  would  add,  in  conulKnatiou 
of  its  extent,  and  esp-ecially  of  the  great  bend  from  E.  to  W.  which  Mr.  Erhardt 
))e1ieve8  t«)  exist,  and  which  ap|)ear8  ufK)n  his  map,  that  in  a  route  of  Arab 
traders  *  across  the  continent,  out  of  about  100  stages,  whose  name  they  record, 
17  have  the  j)refix  of  Kiassa,  by  which  we  may  roughly  infer  that  that  propor- 
tion of  their  entire  route  from  E.  to  W.  lay  alongside  this  bend  of  the  lake. 

Mb.  Hopkins  exi>lained  that  he  had  stated  in  his  paper  that  South  Aftica 
was  not  so  dry  as  Patagonia  or  Pcni,  and  that  in  this  respect  its  character  tvas 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  that  of  the  other  continents  of  the  S.  hemisphere. 
He  thought  that  an  elevation  of  2000  foot,  or  even  4000  feet,  for  the  table^ 
land,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  vai)our  so  as  to  produce  a  lai^ 
amount  of  condeusati(>n ;  inuch  of  it^  therefore,  i<assed  on  to  the  mountains 
near  the  equator,  which  arc,  say,  ir>,(X)0  feet  high. 


6.  Removal  of  Pitcairn  Islanders, 

The  President  (Rear-Adm.  Beech et)  remarked  upon  the  interest 
which  the  English  have  taken  in  these  islanders,  and  upon  their  recent 
removal  to  Norfolk  Island.  He  thought  they  wouhl  exercise  a  moat 
beneficial  influence  upon  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  who  have  but  recently,  if  at  all,  emei^ed  from  a  state  of 
barbarism  and  even  of  cannibalism.f 

The  HisHOP  of  OxFOBD,  r.a.o.s.,  quite  agreeil  with  the  President  as  to  the  great 
imi>ortanc^  of  this  removal  of  these  j^eoplo  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  trusted  that 
it  mi;:ht  bo  productive  of  all  the  grnxl  he  anticipated.  He  called  attention  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  work  of  self-^mrification  had  proceeded 
among  them,  although  all  external  influences  seemed  adverse.  Their  chastity, 
and  their  strictness  with  regard  to  i)roperty,  were  points  worthy  of  the  deepest 
admiration,  subjected  ns  they  had  always  been  to  the  evil  influences  arising 
from  ships'  crews  landing  on  their  island.  Seeing  that  they  had  gone  on 
so  favourably  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  it  could  not  but  be  hoped 
that  they  would  exercise  a  very  iK'Ucfioial  eflbct  upon  others  around  them, 
when  ihey  were  countenanced  and  heliwrt  by  the  British  Govemmqnt.     By 

*  Scep.n.  \  See  ^.  m. 
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their  rcmural,  n  ue<r  oontre  uf  religion  an<1  oiviliutioil  mnild  be  plnoed  in 
lb«t  t[iurter  oC  the  world ;  at  tho  Bame  time  it  was  an  eifieritnent  attended 
with  no  UttlB  risk.  Thoir  present  virtues  were  connecled  wilt  a.  certainly 
'^ild-ltke  cast  of  character,  an<l  in  a  fertile  iiland,  and  under  new  cireuni- 
"  tno«9,  they  would  be  eiponed  tn  a  wholly  new  net  of  tumplalionB. 

Sib  Tro>ias  FaB3iANTi.K,  F.n.o.ti.,  stated  that  he  had  received  some  very  in- 
tn«8tii^  accountaof  the  Pitcaim  Islanders  from  liisbrothorCftptainFrcnjantle, 
8  St.,  olT  U.H.S. '  Juno.'  Hia  brother,  whd  was  the  chief  officer  on  the  Aufltrttlian 
station,  had  been  directed  by  Ibo  Admiralty  to  send  a  ship  to  Pitcaim's 
UlajiJ,  U>  propoM  to  the  inhabitants,  from  the  Govemoient,  that  tbej  shonld 
W  removed  to  Norfolk  Island.  Having  Dothiu»  to  engage  hjra  i^rticularly, 
lie  went  himself  in  the  'Juno.'  The  account  he  pves  of  the  people  quite 
coinca  up  to  all  that  had  iireviousSy  been  aaid  of  ibew.  They  were  especially 
ranarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  manners  and  fur  moral  and  religious  prin- 
eiple*.  On  hia  arrival.  Captain  Fremantle  assembled  iu  Ihtir  3iuroh  tho 
rnole  population  of  the  island,  amounting  to  about  180,  in  number,  of  both 
read  the  proposal  lo-thein,  "Thoy  listened  with  reB|>«tful  atten- 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  great  good  sense  among  themselves. 
oonvinced  that  their  own  island  was  no  lunger  lat^e  enough  to  support 
they  determined  to  accept  the  cifTer,  cordially  thanking  the  Government, 
few,  who  hesitated  at  first,  siguod  the  [«per  next  morning,  'rhprc  was 
Wnarkable  condition  which  tbey  hiul  imked,  but  which  it  would  probably 
CXtremtly  difficTdt  to  accede  to:  it  was,  that  as  thay  had  always  lived 
ipily  without  the  access  of  Btrau°;eri,  the  British  Government  would  grant 
m  tltfl  iirivitege  of  keqiiug  exclusively  to  tbemselvcs  the  possession  of 
[otfolk  Island.  Sir  T.  Fremantle  refrretted  that  he  nas  not  preiiBRHl  to 
more  detailed  informatioD  to  the  Meeting  from  the  interesting  letters  uf 
brother,  but  some  mouths  had  elapHcd  since  he  had  read  them,  and  he 
that  the  subject  would  bu  adverted  to  at  the  Meeting. 


/fiHlh  Mtfling,  April  28,  1856. 

Rkab-Admirai.  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  Pbeside.nt,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jtmiah  Berri/  ;  Bev.  A.  C/iv ;  Lieut.  C  A.  C.  De  Crenpiriny, 
K.1I. ;  Ike   Chitalier  A.  Dupral  (of  the  Cape  of  Goad  Hope)  '.Mr. 

tVaUam  Fergium  :  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Hnihran,  h.s.  ;  Mr.  A.  It.  John- 
tton,   y.R.8. ;   Mr.    Charlrs  Lee  i    J}r.    Marphertim,   m.d.  (^Ititpector- 

Oetteral  of  BospUah,  Kertch)  ;  Mr.  Frederick  North,  M.p. ;  and  Mr. 
Joteph  t/all  WorthingtBTi,  were  elected  Fellowi. 

C-  The  Papers  read  were — 

Htt  Ob  the  Current  along  the  Coast  of  Greenland.     By  Commotiore 
^  C.  iBMinoER,  of  the  Royal  Danisb  Navy. 

Hk  argues  ihat  the  current  whidi  leaves  Spitzbet^n  and  runs  along 
the  coast  of  ICast  Greenland,  does  nut  tmvel  Ihence,  in  a  straight  line, 
towards  the  banks  of  IJewfoundland,  but  that  it  turns  round  Caiie  rare- 
well  aiid  runs  north  to  the  G4th,  or  fven  G7ih,  degree  of  lat. ;  then, 
paaungf  wesiirani,  to  ihe  oppiishe  side  of  Davia  SWaU6,'v\.  ^a\\*'\\ 
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Ihc  eurrerit  from  Uaffln  Bay,  that  runs  southwards  along  th«  coaet 
of  Labrador.  Coniniodure  Irming-er  bases  his  arguments  upon  quota- 
tions from  the  logs  of  twenty  voyages ;  by  "hich  he  determines  the  limits 
of  the  ice  carritd  by  the  current.  He  also  remarks  that  the  exi».tei)oe 
of  thio  ice  is  well  known  to  the  captuos  of  Daoish  vessels,  who  habitually 
shape  their  course  so  aa  to  avoid  it. 

Mb.  A.  G.  FiSDi.AY,  K.H. 0.8,,  said,  thRt  the  only  t rave llur  who  had  given  au<r 
inforniition  as  to  Ihe  wirrenla  on  the  S.E.  const  of  Greenland,  from  )'emoi'iil 
ol»ecTation,  waj! Captain  Qnmh.of  IheDHniah  Nnvy,  in  18aSt-30.  Ueitoiiicu- 
larly  mentious*  that  no  current  is  oheervable  on  the  shore,  bnt  that  otit^ide  tha 
VB«t  accumutatioD  of  ice  which  ia  pressed  on  to  it,  there  is  a  xet  to  the  S.W, :, 
this,  however,  he  atutes  Trom  other  authority.  That  there  is  a  set  from  the 
N.E.  townrds  Cajie  Karewell  can  scarcely  be  doubled,  from  the  facta  of  tha 
drift  of  the  wreck  from  the  Diilch  fleet  in  1777f  and  other  vcsh-Ib  iu  that 
direction ;  but  this  may  be  caused  by  a  temjiorBry  and  not  a  permanent  cur- 
rent between  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  which  bear  Elroni;ly  on  the  subject,  and 
corroborate  the  views  of  Commodore  Irmin^er.  A  planli  of  mnhogaiiy  waa 
drifted  to  Disco  nmiiy  years  ago,  and  was  formed  into  a  talile  for  the  Dauish' 
governor  of  Qreeolaud  at  Uolstainboig.l  Admiral  Liiwenbrn  also  picked  up  % 
worm-satenmaboganylt^olTthe  S.E. ooaatuf  Greenland.  Tbo  inference  is  tbkt 
thcM  came  from  tha  S.\V.,  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  their  courac  will  oon- 
Rrm  the  foots  quofed  by  the  aiitlior.  This  current  round  Gape  Farewell  to  th« 
W.  and  N.  lias  been  dcsoribed  by  Sir  James  Ross,  §  Dr.  Kane,  and  other  later 
voyagers,  but  the  present  paper  threw  (^reat  ligiit  ou  its  character. 


2.  Lf tier  upon  the  Boitin  Islantk,  from  Capiain  Q,\3ifi,  r.n.,  F.R.O.S., 
to  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  India  Station. 

Captain  Quin  visited  these  islands,  in  (command  of  H.M.S.  '  Haleigh,' 
in  1837.  He  found  the  inscription  left  in  1827  by  llie  President  (then 
Captain  Reeohey,  in  command  of  H.M.S.  'Blossom')  on  Feel  Island, 
when  he  look  formal  possession  of  the  group,  Caprain  Qiiin's  letter 
gives  a  succinct  account  of  what  hud  befallen  the  islands  since  that  time. 
In  1830,they  were  first  settled  under  the  British  Ha^;  and,  up  to  Captain 
Quin'a  visit,  nine  vessels  (eeven  of  which  were  English)  had  touched  at 
them,  and  lostafew  deaeriera  out  of  their  crews.  In  1837,  Captain  Quia 
erected  a  aubstatitial  Hag-stall'  on  Peel  Island.  He  fouixl  there  much 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  produce.  There  was  an  abundunce  of  pigs, 
and  some  of  Ihese,  as  well  as  goats  and  poultry,  had  run  wild  and  raiil- 
tiplied  in  the  woods.  The  island  was  «  ell  timbered,  and  free  from  snakes 
and  other  noxious  animals.  Not  the  leasl  vestige  of  previous  occupy 
tion  had  been  discovered  by  the  settlers. 

•  Narralive,  &(■..  ]!(i.  113,  114. 

t  Capt.  W.  Scoresby,  "  An  Aemnut,' Jtc.,  pp.  alG,  317.  [Commodore  Irmioga 
quotes  ihe  ■  Accounts  of  the  Whalers  in  1777,  by  Uirens  Hatisea,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Vibt,'— a  lown  in  Denmark.— En.l 

/■Qaarterly  Heriew,'  No.  30. 
yule  C»pt^a  Gnah's  Narrative,  p.  M,  8w, 


L  Tb*  PSEBIDEST  Mid  tbat   tills 


i  group  or  islHiids  was  iulerestiiig  froni   the 

l  ini|iorInnce  of  sleiini  iiavigatba  id  llic  Pacific  Ocean,     llie  iGlmidii 

IveB  are  insignificAiiI,  b\it,  from  tliuir  aitufttfon,  tbey  may  become  very 

ml   tu   a   cmling-eMtiim    for   vessels   trndiug   between  America   and 

Commodore  Perry  had  pointed  out  their  iuiiiottaoce  in  ibJB  rcspct;!. 

iority  of  diiicovery  is,  acconling:  to  tlisl  gentleman,  &  matter  of  quesliou 

n  Great  Britain  and  America.    The  ('ommiKlbre  had  blamed  him  for  not 

g  the  credit  of  discovery  to  a  (supposed)  American  cajitain,  who  h  said  to 

a  the  southern  gronp  of  the  Uuoin  iHtHnda ;  bat  the  IsliiDlB,  referred  to 

a  ■tat«ment,  were  situated  to  tbs  S.  of  the  Bouin  Islnnrls,  and  como  of 

,  csjiecisUy  8ulpliur  Island,  lind  been  seen  by  Captain  Cook,  and  others, 

o  the  Americans  became  an  iniii'iicuiienl  nation.    When  Admiral  Beechey 

1  possession  of  these  islamla  in  l>il!7,  he  had  no  knowled^  tli at  Captain 

'" .  had  seen  any  of  them.*    At  Ihnl  lime,  he  found  ouly  two  seamen  ujon 

;  Ihc  population  has  since  considerably  increased. 


On  the  Connection  between  the  At/a/itic  anil  Pacific  Oceans,  vid 
the  Atralo  and  Truando  Rivera.  By  Mr.  F.  M,  Keixet,  of  New 
York. 
In  ile«cribiiig  various  routes  for  effecting  the  ]one;-deBirMl  juni'lton  of 
the  Ailanlic  and  Facilic,  through  the  great  American  isthmus,  Baron 
Humboldt  hail,  Rfly  years  ago,  jiointed  to  the  river  Atrato,  and  to  ihe 
depressions  said  to  exist  in  the  mniirilain  range  between  that  river  and 
the  Pacific.  Captain  FitzKny  and  oihers  had  also  contributed  more 
recent  information  on  ihi^  same  subject  in  (he  Journal  of  the  Society  ; 
but,  up  (othe  year  1S52,  no  actual  surveys  had  beenatlempied.  In  that 
ytAt,  Mr,  Kelley  of  New  York,  and  other  gentlemen,  despatched  a  sur- 
Teytng  parly,  under  Mr.  Trantwine,  i.e.,  to  survey  and  level  the 
Atratu  lo  its  sources,  and  to  pursue  the  work  across  the  dividing  ridge, 
and  along  the  most  practicable  waters,  to  the  Pacifie,  with  a  view  lo  the 
omstruction  of  a  ship  eanal.  Mr.  Trantwine,  with  his  parly,  surveyed 
tile  mouths  and  course  of  the  Atralo,  auA  exlcniled  his  inquiries  along  its 
western  branch,  the  Quito,  and  across  the  dividing  ridge,  along  iheBaudu 
utd  Ihe  San  Juan,  to  the  Pacific  The  Raspadura  Canal,  which  was 
Mid  to  connect  the  Airalo  and  the  San  Juan,  was  unknown,  and,  if  it 
ever  existed,  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  canoe-slide  between 
—Awo  Streams.  During  the  journey  "  nstrunoniicnl  observations  for  lati- 
^  made  a»  often  as  the  usually  oliscured  stale  of  the  heavens 
uld  allow.  Altitudes  were  taken  by  the  spirit-level  and  liaromeliT  ; 
I  width  of  the  river,  by  angles  from  a  measured  base;  and  dis- 
9  along  the  streams,  by  repeated  observations  of  the  rale  of  the 
,'  passages."  This  survey  was  ininiedialely  followed  by  two  others, 
jhed  at  Mr.  Kelley's  sole  expense,  under  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
s,  civil  engineers,  accompanied  by  assistants,  and  fully  equijjped. 
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These  expeditions  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mr.  Traiitwino,  and 
proved  tliat  no  siiip  canal  could  be  constructed  from  the  head- waters  of 
the  Atrato  to  the  Pacific ;  but  the  information  acquired,  induced  Mr. 
Kelley  to  despatch  Mr.Lane  on  a  fourth  expedition,  to  survey  theTruando. 
Mr.  Lane  ascended  that  river  and  reported  favourably,  but  sickness  pre- 
vented him  from  cn)S8ing  to  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Kelley,  therefore,  sent  a 
fifth  expedition,  under  Captain  Kennish,  an  English  engineer,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rude  and  Dr.  Jameson,  with  others,  to  proceed  to  the 
Pacific,  and  trace  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Panama  southward  to  7^  north 
latitude.  If  a  harbour  could  be  found,  the  interior  was  to  beezpiored  ; 
and  if  the  mountain  rang^  presented  sufficient  depression  for  a  canal,  the 
expedition  was  to  carry  its  surveys  through  to  the  Atrato.  Captain 
Kennish  found  a  harbour  in  the  bay,  terminated  on  the  south  by  Cape 
Marzo;  and  here,  also,  he  observed  the  Cordillera  to  be  diminished  in 
height  from  thousands  to,  only,  hundreds  of  feet.  On  crossing  the  water 
])arting  he  struck  the  Nerqua,  a  tributary  of  the  Tniando,  and  from  thence 
the  piirty  descended  in  boats  to  the  Atrato.  His  survey  and  levellings 
have  resulted  in  a  plan  for  a  ship  ciuial,  without  a  lock  or  any  other  im* 
pediment.  After  crossing  the  bar,  which  must  be  removed,  the  Atrato 
maintains  a  depth  of  47  feet  up  to  the  Tniando,  and  a  width  of  750  to 
1000  feet.  The  Truando  is  navigable  for  thirty-eight  miles  from  the 
confluence;  and  the  remaining  twenty-five  miles  to  the  Pacific  will 
require  cutting  and  a  tunnel  of  three-and-a-quarter  miles.  Mr.  Kelley 
regards  the  connection  of  the  two  oceans  as  a  work  of  too  great  import- 
ance to  be  undertaken  without  full  and  authoritative  inicstigation  of  an 
international  character.  Having  carried  the  investigation  thus  far,  he 
is  now  desirous  that  the  question  of  uniting  the  two  oceans,  which  has 
been  discussed  ever  since  the  Spanish  occuiiation  of  America,  should  be 
settled.  The  inmiense  increase  of  commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  following  the  discovery  of  gold,  renders  the  subject  now  of 
pressing  importance.  The  Unitc<i  States  Government  is  willing  alone 
to  proceed  with  tlie  survey ;  but  European  interests  ought  also  to  be 
represented.  The  English  Govenmientis  not  unwilling  to  co-operate ; 
and  all  that  is  required,  to  insure  the  national  survey  of  the  practicable 
routes  between  the  oceans,  is  tlie  establishment  of  cordial  relations 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  PiiK8iDK2n\  in  inviting  discussion  on  tliis  ])0]>cr,  observed  tliat  several 
])l.'ina  Lad  been  projHWcd  to  cstaMisli  lines  of  trut!ic  between  the  two  great 
oceans,  hut  that  all  bad  as  yet  Ihmmi  found  tcK)  difficult  of  execution,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Pniinnm  Kiiilwny.  TIk'  mute  for  a  ship  canal,  which 
Mr.  Kelley  hod  proposed,  Rj>iHared  to  I'rosscss  so  many  advantages,  that  that 
gentleman  had  come  over  from  America  in  order  to  make  it  known.  There 
were  three  questions  which  the  subject  naturally  Hu^«:ested: — Xiw /inancial ; 
the  enyineerintf ;  and  the  hydrnuUc,  as  to  whether  a  sufllcient  depth  of  water 
conid  bo  obtained  for  sliips  to  pass  from  t\\e  V;vc\1ac,  doww  \\\<i  Mx«Ao,  \i\tii 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  he  would  call  cft\Hic\»\  altcuWou  Vo  Wvi\aa\.  \^vk\\. 
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.8.,  Slid  thftt  the  gnbjcct  of  tlic  oouncxioti  nf  Uie  two 

iinporlaiil  tbat  could  be  bruught  before  Ulh  Sock-Iy, 

Wt  it  ioTolved  tho  inMmta  Dot  onlj'  of  Euro|ie  and  America,  but  of  Ibe  'uholc 
world.  To  discover  tlie  means  of  effecting  it,  so  m  to  Htt'ord  a  possaj^c  foi-  ihc 
largest  atiips,  was  tiie  most  pntctically  uneful  proUtm  in  get^rapby  in  tliu 
preaeutdav.  It  had  occupied  attention  from  ijiue  to  time  during  tbe  laitt 
three  hundred  years,  but  eapecially  during  the  last  half-ccntuiy ;  so  rbat  now 
it  wot  ea«7  to  obtain  a  mnsa  of  details,  respcctiug  mewl  portioiw  of  tlie  istlmiuH 
<rf'  Gentnl  America,  witbout  leaving  one's  own  country.  In  former  discussions 
before  the  Society,  two  projects  tor  canals  had  bten  mentioned.  One  of  these 
traa  frnm  the  Outf  of  Son  Miguel  to  Port  Eacoces  ;  the  other  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Atr«to  to  Cupioa  Bay.  Humlmtdt  had  poinUd  out  the  advnntages  of 
Uopia  Bay,  and  the  comparatively  easy  line  of  conimnnicBtion  between  it  and 
tlie  Napipi  Kiver.  Since  tlien,  Uupica  Bay  liad  been  surveyed,  and  bad  been 
fbtind  to  be  one  of  the  beat  harbours  on  that  |iart  of  the  const.  Commander 
Wood,  r.B.o.B.,  who  sorveyed  it,  slated  that  he  landed  from  bis  ship  in 
CupicA  Bay  after  breakfast,  walked  from  the  const  across  tlie  ridge,  luttht^  in 
the  Kftpipi,  and  returned  before  li  o'dock.  In  bis  opinion,  the  dividing  ridge 
WW  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the  se&  level.  1'he  com rauiiicoti on,  therefore, 
fn  thin  ^srt  would  be  comtAratively  easy  ;  but  whether  tliis  route  or  tlint  be- 
tween Qiuuboldt  Bay  and  the  Truando,  as  point«d  out  by  Mr.  Kelley,  be  the 
more  practicable,  can  unlv  be  determined  by  an  accurate  survey  of  each,  'llie 
tfiSoolty  resulting  from  Uie  climale,  H-ould  apply  equally  to  tJl  the  proposed 
plana.  It  is  esceaaivoly  wet  nearly  all  the  year  round.  Only  two  or  three 
muntliB  are  free  from  excessive  run ;  yet  those  who  have  been  much  exposed 
to  it  have  suffered  but  Httle^  as  the  experience  of  Ur.  Eelley's  eiploiin); 
paniee  lestiliet.  Those  ivho  have  crossed  tho  isthmus  in  various  places 
also  report  favourably  of  the  comparative  healthiness  of  the  cliiuate.  1'be 
IvQ  ptecautions  necessary  to  be  taken,  arc,  to  provide  abundant  slielter 
ind  wholesome  food  for  those  engi^il  in  it.  The  settlers  at  Port  Eecocca 
Uled,  entirely  ou  account  o!  their  ne>;lect  of  these  two  simple  precautions. 
Umnboldt,  who  is  the  best  authority  on  the  wliote  of  this  rei^on,  and  who 
oollated  all  the  trustworthy  acoounts  of  it  which  he  could  find,  is  of  opiiikin 
that  the  route  from  Cupica  Bay,  along  the  Nat>i|ii,  is  the  one  offering  the 
graitest  facility  for  a  ship-mnal.  The  fact  that  three  lines,  each  offering  a 
probftbility  of  siicccax,  are  now  projiosed  lo  the  wiirld,  fumisbea  a  strong  ar^- 
■nent  that  an  expedition  should  bo  undertaken  to  effect  a  more  complete 
■nrvoy.  The  matter  is  one  that  affects,  in  a  jireater  d^^rce,  the  rising  jjene- 
^tion,  as  tho  work  would  take  a  great  many  tears  to  cs,rry  out;  but  a 
ibWpnuiDg  should  lie  made  by  ourselves.  Like  the  I'nnama  railway,  it  would 
IfC^iabty  be  found,  e\-en1ufcily,  n  niucli  more  practicable  undertaking  than  it  is 
.genenlly  thought  to  be.  That  railway  now  jiays  weU  ;  ten  years  ago,  the 
Mtetnpt  to  construct  it  was  by  tnaiiy  duemeil  cliiiucrical,  in  ctinclusion, 
■jbe  considered  it  most  desirable  that  an  expedition  should  he  sent  out, 
i-to  explore  thoruiigldy  the  three  lines  thnt  hnd  been  indicated,  that  thoir  rela- 
tive ro^ta  mizht  be  compared. 

■  Hb.  Jaiu!S  WA.i.K&n,  C.G.,  y-.B.G.B.,  said  that  the  height  of  the  water  level 

■  ftbove  the  mean  level  of  tKith  oceans,  was  an  im]ir>rtnnt  element  of  consideration, 
nuid  tintil  this  was  determined  accurately,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
•  kydrognphical  question.  Aj^in,  the  propoxed  diversion  of  part  of  the  waters 
■•m  the  Atralo  into  the  Truando,  would  tend  U>  diminish  the  stream  of  llio 
<  Atrsto  below  its  confluence  wiili  the  Truando,  ita  scctiotml  ntea  might  bo  eon- 
'  (idetably  decreased,  and  the  river  might  be  thus  unfittal  for  the  navi^tion 

ef  Ur^B  veesels.  A  work  of  this  description  apjH-'Arcd  to  him  lo  be  imix'siiihte 
.  withoat  the  use  of  locks,  and  the  coustniction  of  the  required  tunnel  wpuld 

■  he  a  ver^  formiihtbh  work ;  hat,  as  the  object  to  be  tiltgiued  vns  k  ^rcat  and 
aatiooMl  oao,  the  bent  thing  that  could  be  tktoc  Would  \x.  la  W^e  b  wu^ 
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.survey  ina«le.  The  vast  quantity  of  water  in  tlic  rainy  season  had  Ix-eii  com- 
plained of.  A  lar):;e  quantity  of  rain,  liC  tliought,  would  most  of  all  iavour 
Mr.  Kelley's  projoct,  aa  it  would  serve  to  maiutain  the  streams  of  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Walker  referred  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  of  wliich  tbo  great  re|iair8 
and  improvements  made  after  its  original  formation  were  done  under  his 
direction,  as  in  some  dejzree  a  ]>arallel  case  to  that  of  the  Atralo  and  Truando, 
and  also  to  the  pro|)08ed  junction  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  through  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  on  which  he  had,  with  Colonel  Aldrich,  B.E.,  reported  to  the 
British  Government. 

Mr.  Kelley,  in  answer  to  some  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Walker,  re- 
marked that  an  excavation  of  only  120  feet  in  height,  or  90  feet  above  high 
water,  would  be  required  for  the  tunnel,  as  vessels  would  strike  their  topmasts; 
also,  that  the  mean  inclination  of  the  'i  niando  was  3  indies  {kt  mile,  and  not 
a  foot,  as  had  Ijeen  stated.  The  sectional  area  of  the  Atrato,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Truando,  was  350  yards  broad  and  58  feet  deep.  He  proposed  to 
dec[)en  the  bed  of  the  Truando  15  feet,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  canal  to  nin 
into  the  Pacific.  In  his  plans  he  had  calculated  that  ail  the  water  for  the  canal 
might  be  derived  from  the  Atrato,  although  the  valley  of  the  Truando  abounds 
in  iagoous  and  swami«  from  which  much  water  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Peacock,  f.b.g.s.,  had  met  at  Bucnavent-ura,  Admiral  lUingworth,  of 
the  Bolivian  Navy,  who  had  travelled  on  the  San  Juan.  He  had  ascertained 
that  the  "  Arnistadcra'*  (Raspadura)  Canal,  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
a  curate  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  (who  die<l  in  the  "  Inquisition  '* 
at  Carthagena),  really  did  exist,  and  tliat  goods  had  been  sent  by  it  from 
one  ocean  to  tlic  other.  This  gentleman  had  also  stated  that  the  Napinl 
could  be  reached  from  the  Pacific  after  crassing  a  small  elevation,  probably 
not  more  than  100  feet,  by  following  the  windings  of  the  valleys  between  th^ 
mountains ;  and  that,  in  the  Atrato,  there  was  plenty  of  water  for  the  largest 
ships.  The  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  might  l>e  easily  removed,  or,  what 
would  I «  still  Ix^tter,  a  canal  might  be  cut  from  deep  water  to  deep  water,  as, 
if  the  bar  were  removed,  the  mouth  would  probably  soon  silt  up  again. 
He  thought  that  the  importance  of  the  work  could  not  be  over-estimated.  In 
his  opinion,  the  climate  was  the  only  great  obstacle  to  success  :  the  valley  of 
the  Atrato  had  been  called  the  Valley  of  Death,  so  far  as  Euroi^eans  were  con- 
cernc<l.  Panama  is  compamtively  healthy,  yet  very  many  had  lost  their  lives 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Webster,  f.r.s.,  thought  that  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  the  levelling.  Tlie  level  from  Humboldt  Bay  to  the  Tniando 
had  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  spirit-level.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Walker,  as 
to  whether  this  route  were  intended  to  exclude  the  Nicaragua  scheme,  he 
would  say,  Xo ;  Mr.  Kelley  had  not  brought  it  into  contrast  with  other 
routes  such  as  those  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  The  nmte  Mr.  Kelley  had 
proposed  was  essentially  a  canal  route,  and  the  imix)rtimt  question  is 
whether  any  Ixjtter  route  can  he  devised.  The  mouth  of  the  Napipi  ap- 
])ears  to  Iw  alx)ut  70  miles  farther  up  the  Atrato  than  the  mouth  of  the 
T'ruando.  Now,  it  would  })lainly  l>e  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
depth  of  wati?r,  not  t«)  asceiul  the  river  too  fiir.  Therefore,  at  first  si^lit^  the 
proposccl  route  is  the  most  practicable.  The  tunnel  required  had  been  objected 
to  :  yet,  what  was  a  tunnel  of  3  miles,  compared  with  the  tunnels  on  sonic  of 
our  railroads?  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  contrast  this  scheme  with  railway 
schemes ;  but  the  comparison  of  work  to  be  done  was  favourable  to  Mr.  Kelley's 
route,  as  that  would  involve  a  removal  t)f  only  147,00(),0<H)  cubic  feet  of 
earth,  whereas  the  Panama  railroad  required  the  removal  of  2*2(:>,0(X),()00  cubic 
feet.  The  Nicaragua  route,  again,  required  several  locks,  and  the  works  on 
that  would  he  truly  gigantic  when  compared  with  the  route  he  proposed.  He 
thought  that  the  alarm  at  the  drying  up  of  the  Atrato  mi^^ht  serve  for  an 
ohjoctioa  by  the  oagineeT  of  a  rival  railway  \  but.  vi\\c\\\t\&V\iO'ic\i  v<\aX.  vx^ 
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uid  othore  hi«vo  dime  in  tlie  tea  dUtrict«  with 
reasim  why  something  eqii«lly  effective  iniglii 


engineere  u  W»lkor,  Telford,  i 
such  simple  mMtag,  he  a&n  no 
DM  be  done  here. 

Dr.  Klack  iftid,  (hat  ttioiigh  no  eiiginocr,  be  inw  plenty  of  dinkiiities  to 
tn  oreroome  ;  but  Iha  quiistioQ  now  wai  mA  »a  to  difticulties — it  was  a$  to  the 
^accfletj  of  n  praoticablu  route  for  a  ghip-wny  V«tweeii  (hu  t«'o  oceuns.  Ho 
dtought  thi,t  the  repeated  exflminations  tnoile  utider  Ur.  Keller's  direclion,  and 
■t  his  sole  exicoite,  reflected  tlie  grefttcat  cnsdit  upon  lijm.  I'he  route  thus 
indicated  looked  lu  though  it  might  be  carried  out.  He  wucurred  with  the 
«fuiioD  so  ably  expresMd  by  Captain  FitzRoy,  m  to  the  world-wide  im- 
nortance  of  this  subject,  which  no  diRJculties should  prevent  ua  from  pursuing. 
Tba  whole  of  that  part  of  the  barrier  between  the  two  occana,  which  is  now 

MnUuiown,  should  be  thoroughly  in veatifiated  by  the  great  maritime  nations, 
&M  the  world  might  know  what  were  the  obataclea  to  ha  overcotufi,  and  what 
ivoold  be  the  cost  of  overcoming  theni.     The  question  wuuli)  then  b« — baa  the 

.«atnmeree  of  the  world  arrived  at  a  point  wliich  would  justify  the  necessary 
onUay  of  capital  to  execute  the  work  i*  The  time,  if  not  arrived,  is  rapidly 
«pproaoLlng  when  this  great  work  mtiat  be  done  in  spile  of  all  obstncles  and 
•a;  ooaC  He  fully  believed  that  tlie  benefits  to  be  derived  would  quite  re|Ay 
adjr  aniooDt  of  capitAl  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  out.  If  commerce  goes 
oa  increasing  at  the  rate  it  has  done  for  blic  Inat  twenty  vcars,  it  would  he  hnrd 
to  Bay  how  much  capital  might  not  be  laid  out  so  as  to  yield  a  prospect  tiS  a  fair 
ictnm.  AlLuBion  had  been  made  to  the  imhealthineas  of  tlie  district :  no 
dcNibt  thin  wai  a  difficulty ;  but  from  strict  inveitigalions  which  bad  been 
Jnade,  tt  had  been  ascertained  that  the  chief  mortality  in  the  construct  ion  of 
Itte  Panama  rail  road  was  not  owing  to  the  climate.  The  men  were  tif  a  very 
mixed  class ;  no  care  was  taken  to  hoiiee  or  feeil  tlieni  ;  good  water  was  nut 

Esvtikd  for  theni,  and  they  ware  allou'ed  to  buy  spirits  as  tliey  plensetl. 
Iw  iiavTies,  they  were  allowed  lu  do  what  they  wished,  and  when  they  died, 
«lWv  were  put  into  their  places.  If  the  men  who  may  be  employed  on  the 
lUhmus,  beiMTter,  are  attended  to  and  protected  ae  they  should  be,  the  mor^ 
fality  will  donbtless  be  much  less  among  them.  Allusion  bod  also  been  made 
'to  railways  on  the  isthmus.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Keltey  had  no  jealousy 
rngfiatt  railways,  but  would  be  the  more  delighted  the  more  there  were  that 
onaaed  the  isthmus,  lu  the  Increase  of  commerce  thus  indicated  would  require 
A  oorresponding  increase  of  shijis.  Comnierre  arises  from  two  causes  : — 
fiiBt,  from  the  variety  of  natural  or  artificial  products  in  dilferent  pnrls  of 
tbe  world  ;  and  secondly,  from  an  instinctive  love  of  g!iin  and  the  desire  to 
■Uliply  new  wants.  When  different  countries  became  acquainted  with  Ihe 
diScmnce  of  their  products,  they  were  sure  to  trade  with  each  other,  whether 
separated  by  mtuint^ne,  deecrla,  or  oceans.  He  thought  that  we  wer«  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Kelley  for  his  liberality  and  his  tnldnes!)  in  bringing  forward 
hiH  iiroposal ;  and  Im  hot«d  that  ibe  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  (he 
United  States,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  and  even  Kusaia,  would  conibine 
in  causing  the  barrier  between  the  two  oceans  to  be  no  longer  unknown  to  us, 
H.  DK  [jCMKPs :  H.  le  Ca[iitHine  FiUtRov,  mrlant  d'lm  projct  de  canalisa- 
lion  de  risthrae  de  Darion,  vous  a  dit  tout  a  rheure,  duns  im  huigage  eloquent, 
'|ue  boaucoup  do  grandes  entreprises,  fmraisaant  d'abord  chini^riques  avant 
li'aToir  6ti  etiidi^,  cleviennent  r6alisables  aux  yeni  de  tout  le  monje,  lors- 
qu'elles  out  dl4  s^rieuaement  examine  sur  las  liciix  ;  j'eajiire  qu'il  en  sera 
.linsi  [mur  Ic  Canal  [iileroeeanique  dontil  vient  d'etre  question,  et  je  fnis  des 
vcrus  r<iuT  aa  rfalisation.  Quant  au  |«rcement  de  I'lathme  de  Suez,  sur  lequel 
ti,  le  Pr^ident  a  bien  voulu  m'inviier  a  dire  qiielques  mots,  je  puis  roua 
que  reutrcprise  est  tout  a  fait  prsticsble.  J-'al  nSuni,  i!  y  a  jicu  de 
ne  CDtnnissiun  compos^e  des  plus  c^^bres  ing^iiieurs  de  I'Europe  dans 
tmvflux  des  ;i'rt«  ou  de  conalisnljun,  et  dont  font  ^TVluMlK.  Uu\\&e\eV 
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M'Loan,  bicii  coiinus  de  vous  tons  ;  M.  dc  Nogrelli,  insiiocteur  general  des 
travaux  publics  dc  rAutriche ;  M.  Palcocaiia,  miuistre  des  travaux  publics  de 
iSardaigiic  ;  M.  Conrad,  ingeuit^ur  en  chof  des  Pays  Bas ;  M.  Lentze,  directenr 
des  travaux  hydrauliques  de  la  l^sse ;  M.  lienaud,  inspecteur  g^n^ral  des 
ponts  ct  chaussccs  de  France ;  M.  Lieussou,  ing^nieur  hydrographe  de  la 
marine  Fran9ai8e ;  et  M.  Montesinos,  directeur  gin^ral  des  travaux  publics 
de  TRspagne.  La  majority  de  cette  commission  s'est  rendue  en  K«;rypte  ^ 
die  a  d^lar^  k  Tunaniniit^  que  la  canalisation  de  Tlsthme  de  Suez  et  ri^ta- 
blissement  de  doux  jMrts  sur  la  Mer  Kouge  et  snr  la  M^terran^  ^taient  des 
oeuvres  faciles  et  d*un  succ^  assur^  dout  lad^i^ensetotalen'excedera  paa  deox 
cents  millions  dc  francs. 

La  nide  dc  Suez  est  vaate  et  sQre.  Cinq  cents  b&timcnts  et  plus  pourraient  y 
trouver  place.  Les  profoudeurs  sont  de  5  i^  13  metres  sur  un  fonda  de  vaae 
d'une  excel  Icnte  tcnue.  La  corvette  Anglalse  Ztttobui  y  sert  depuis  trois  ana 
de  magasin  de  charlx>n  pour  Ic  service  des  i>aquebots  des  indes.  EUeest  dans  la 
region  la  plus  expos^  aux  vents,  et  dans  le  ooursde  ces  trois  ann^  ses  ancrea 
n*ont  pas  vari^,  ses  cables  n*ont  pas  ^prouv^  la  moindre  avarie,  ses  ocMnraniii" 
cations  avec  la  terre  n*ont  pas  4t4  un  seul  jour  interrompucs,  ce  qui  n'anive 
pas  coustammont  daus  des  i)orts  qui  passent  pour  excelleiits.  Deux  passes 
profondes  et  saincs,  asscz  Urges  \x)ut  qu'on  puisse  y  louvoyer  en  tout  tempa  Ik 
l*entr^  ct  a  la  sortie,  et  s*ouvrant  par  des  profoudeurs  de  16  a  20  metres, 
donnont  acc^  au  mouillage. 

La  commission  a  pu  conclure  do  ces  donn^,  que  la  rade  de  Sues  avait 
toutes  les  quality  desirables  pour  former  la  tSte  du  canal  des  deux  mere,  dont 
les  jet^es  ne  devrout  (las  avoir  plus  dc  1600  metres  pour  atteindre  In  pxt>* 
fondeurs  de  8  k  9  metres  suffisantes  pour  les  plus  gros  navires. 

Sur  tout  le  parcours  de  I'lstbme,  dont  la  largeur  est  de  30  lieues  de  Sues  4 
Peluse,  la  commission  intcniationale  n*a  rencontr^  aucune  difiiculte  pour  le 
crcusemcnt  du  canal,  ni  pour  sa  conservation  dans  un  sol  uni,  et  dont  la  compo- 
sition g^ologique  est  tres  favorable.  Les  Bondages  verifies  par  elle  ^tablissent 
que  le  sol  de  Tlsthme  est,  en  g^n^ral,  form^  d'une  premi<$ro  couche  de  sable 
agglutin^,  d'une  seconde  couche  dc  terre  argileuse,  d*une  troisi^me  couche  de 
mamc  oalcaire  jusqu'il  ce  que  Ton  arrive  h.  Pargile  plastique,  vers  11  ou  12 
metres  au  dcssous  du  niveau  des  mers. 

Pendant  notre  excursion  dans  Plsthme,  le  Vico-Koi  avait  envoytf  la  fr^te 
a  vapcur,  le  Nil  dans  le  golfe  de  Pdluse,  ou  M.  J^rousse,  ing^nieur  hydro* 
graphe,  muni  des  instructions  de  la  commission,  avait  pu  ex^uter  de  nombrsux 
soiidages  dans  des  conditions  tr^  favorables,  et  lever  le  plan  hydrographique 
de  la  baio.  U  fut  constat^,  qu'en  avant  du  cordon  littoral,  sVtendait  une  zone 
do  sable  fin  {lareil  a  cclui  de  la  j>lage,  qui  Unit  aux  profoudeurs  do  10  m^tieSy 
a  i)artir  desquelles  commence  une  zone  de  vase  d'une  bonne  ^nuo  pour  Pan- 
crage  des  batiments,  ct  se  prolongeant  jusqu'aux  grands  fonds  de  la  Mdditerrande. 
La  partio  de  la  baie  oil  les  grandcs  profoudeurs  se  rapprochcnt  de  la  edte  est 
a  la  hauteur  de  6  aunes.  L'on  y  trouve  8  metres  d'eau  a  2300  metres  de  la 
plage  sur  une  ^tendue  de  cinq  lieues  entre  les  bouches  d'Oum  Far^  et  celle 
de  Ciamileh.  C'est  la  que  la  commission  a  fix^  I'entr^  du  canal  par  U  M^i- 
terran^e.  Des  jet^s  de  2300  metres  n'ont  ricn  d'extraordinaire  ;  et  dans  Pen- 
droit  oil  elles  seront  i)lac^  I'abordage  et  I'appareillage  pr^senteront  toute 
facility  k  la  navigation. 

Je  m'bccupe  dans  ce  moment  de  la  publication  d'une  brochure  qui  contiendra 
les  proc^  verbaux  des  etudes  de  la  commission  intemationale  pendant  son  ex- 
ploration de  I'lsthmo  de  Suez,  ainsi  qu'unc  r^ponse  a  la  Revue  d'E^imboiug, 
qui  a  propag^  des  id^  erronto  sur  la  praticabilit^  de  I'entreprise.  Les 
errcurs  dans  lesquellea  est  tomb^  la  Kevue  sont  oxcusables,  parce  qn% 
repoque  oil  elle  a  traits  la  question,  elle  ne  pouvait  pas  encore  connaltre  lea  tra- 
vanx  dc  la  Commission  des  Ing^nieurs. 


J'ttimi  llumnenr  de  Mrf  homnuiise  It  In  Snci^t^de  6&i<!raphie  de  mn  publt- 
odioii :  rtlu  (en  tnite  k  c«lle  qui  n  (luru  »  lx>ndres  I'auii^c  clvroibre,  et  que  k 
Boctvi^a  bivn  voulu  accueillir  invorHl'Icinviii. 

The  Meeting  adjounied  to  the  12lli  of  May. 


Tfitth  Mtrting,  May  12,  I85(>. 

Rkau-Admiiul  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  rnKsioKNT,  In  the  Chair. 

Zi«**.  M.  F.  Maury,  oftkt  United  Sta/e/i'  Navi/.  a„il  Commodore 
C.  irmiiiger,  of  ifie  Royal  Danish  Navy,  u-ere  fleeted  Corresfiondtiiff 
Memhfr»  ;  ami  CkarUt  C/turehitl,  Esq.  :  Robert  FeryuMn.  Eiq,, 
u.n.;  Jnmeg  HeieUl,  Etq. ;  and  Rmr-Admtral  G.  F.  Rieh,  were 
elected  Felloici. 

The  ilisciiwion  on  Mr.  Kelley's  paper  on  the  Atrato  Inter-Oceanic 
Ciuialf  which  liad  been  adjourned  at  the  preceding  Meeting,  unit  re- 
o|*eaed  by  the  rrarfing  of  tlie  follon  jji^j  letter  by  the  Secretary  ; — 

f/^lUr  o/ Bason  v.is  Ulmbulbt  to  Mr.  y«EDERi(K  M.  KELi.t;v. 

Bertio,  STtli  J«nuiir7,  ISSB. 
Itm  trilh  ihe  moitl  lively  satisfuction  that  I  have  taken  notice,  during 
your  too  short  vUit  to  Berlin,  of  the  great  and  solid  operations  which 
you  have  caused  lu  be  executed  since  ilie  beginning  of  January,  1855, 
by  Mr,  William  Keniiish,  a  skilful  engineer,  in  surveying  and  levelling 
of  ihe  great  river  Atrato  and  its  affluents  from  the  W. 
[y  learne'l  frivnd  Mr.  Alexander  Bachc,  superintendent  of  the  coiuit 
tej  of  the  United  Slater,  hud  already  drawn  my  attention  to  tlie 
'ious  investigations  which  you  had  canse'l  to  be  innde ;  and  these 
are  the  more  deserving  of  regard  in  consequence  of  your 
/inipoeal  to  extend  the  investigation,  with  equal  precision,  lu  the 
pnAUlgt^  between  Port  Cupica  and  the  river  Napipi,  as  well  as  to 
otlier  points  situate<l  above  the  confluence  of  the  Truan  do --positions 
iporlance  io  the  solulioD  of  the  vast  problem  of  an  oceanic 

The  great  number  of  maps  and  sections  on  large  scaler,  which  you 

I,  fiirnish  all  the  necessary  eleineiiis  for  judging  of  the  possibility 

Ion  IbTou^h  Ihe  mouths  of  the  Atrato,  the  Truando,  and 

il  leading  fVom  the  latter  to  the  South  Sea.     It  is  owing  to  such 

uuitiaiiiin  not  having  been  elfecled  of  Ihe  mounlainoud 

Btpy  between  tlie  Gulf  of  Sun  Miguel  and  Caleilonia  Bay,  that 

'.  Lituiei  Gislfirae's  project  in  1852  has  not  been  eiiecttYeA,    \yio- 
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rauce  of  the  locality,  witli  tlio  want  of  hypsometrical  measurements, 
led  to  tiie  sad  results  of  Lieut.  Strain's  courageous  expedition. 

The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  canal 
uniting  the  two  oceans  wiihotU  locks  or  tunnels.  When  the  plans  and 
sections  can  be  submitted  to  the  public,  a  free  and  open  discussion  will 
elicit  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  locality ;  and  the 
execution  of  this  important  work,  which  interests  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  two  continents,  should  be  entrusted  to  engineers  who  have  sue- 
cessfully  constructed  similar  works.  The  Junction  Company  will  find 
supporters  among  those  governments  and  citizens,  who,  yielding  to  noble 
feelings,  will  take  pride  in  the  idea  of  having  contributed  to  a  work 
worthy  of  the  progress  of  intellect  in  the  19th  century.  This  opinion  I 
have  expressed  with  warmth  for  more  tlian  fifty  years.  I  have  laboured, 
without  ceasing,  to  disseminate  the  geographical  views  which  tend 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  commercial  communications,  whether  by 
canals,  with  or  without  locks,  either  simple  or  coupled  with  inclines; 
or  by  means  of  railroads,  uniting  coasts  or  rivers  having  an  opposite 
course. 

Through  General  Bolivar,  I  obtained  the  exact  geodetic  levelling  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  I  was  the  first  to  make  known,  in  my  Mexican 
Atlas,  the  course  of  the  two  rivers  Iluasacoalco  and  Chimalapa,  accord- 
ing to  documents  found  in  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico. 
I  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  almost  unknown  port  of  Cupica  lo  the 
sources  of  the  Napipi  and  the  waters  of  the  Atrato,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ence, ignored  in  Europe,  of  a  canal  of  very  small  dimensions,  con- 
structed in  1788,  under  the  directions  of  a  monk,  curate  of  Novita,  by 
the  Indians  of  his  parish,  for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Raspadura, 
an  affluent  of  the  Quito,  with  the  waters  of  tlie  San  Juan  de  Chiram- 
bira.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  obstruct  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  freedom  of  international  relations,  than  to  create  a 
distaste  for  any  further  investigation,  by  declaring,  in  an  absolute  and 
imperative  manner,  that  all  hope  of  an  oceanic  canal  ought  now  to  be 
abandoned. 

I  have  described  already  in  my  ^  Essai  Politique  de  la  Nouvelle 
Espagne '  *  the  immeiise  operation  of  cutting  through  mountains  the 
open  canal,  called  the  Desague  of  Huehuetoca,  which  was  executed 
by  the  Spanish  government  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century; 
and  I  have  now  too  much  faith  in  the  power  of  the  restmrces  offered  by 
modern  civilisation,  to  be  discouraged. 

'   I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Codazzi,  and  to  the  affectionate  kindness  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Bogota,  M.  Pastor  Ospina,  for  im- 
portant communications  which  remind  me  that  the  route  from  Cupica 

♦  iSee  the  last  edition,  vol,  i.,  pages  20*2-24%,  Wi^  'qo\.V\.,  v^^^^^WM^. 


In  t)ie  river  Napipi  presents  successive  elevatiojis;  and  il  would  be 
BD  adilitiuoal  senice  to  geography,  if  you  would  cause  this  route  lo  be 
Icrelled. 

Tile  PuBeiDEiiT  tben  rose  and  observed  that,  as  n  previoUB  evening  bad  been 

p»en  to  the  general  question,   and  the  strictly  ougineering  qiieBtion  as  to 

ruttingi  hul  been  discussed  already,  and  as  there  si.'cmcd  to  be  nu  eiipnceriug 

difficulliea  iLat  could  not  be  oTercome,  ha  jiropoaeU  to  confine  the  discussion 

"t  this  evening  to  the  romainiog  portion  of  me  subject,  that  ol  the  nater- level, 

or  what  might  be  properly  called  the  hydraulic  part  of  the  inquiry ;  for  if  this 

ihuuld  be  fouud  to  be  impracticable,  the  en»ineeriug  |x>rtion  would  neecasarily 

'    bi\  also ;  and  as  Ibcre  might  be  sotne  geuttemeu  present  who  bad  not  beard 

the  reading  of  the  paper,  he  would  mention  a  few  of  the  leading  points  as  they 

Wboen  stated  fur  their  guidance.     Tiie  proposition  before  tbu  Society  was 

tu  uuile  the  Atlantic  with  the  FaciSc  Ocean  by  uieans  of  a  channel  without 

any  lucb,  by  which  shifts  of  great  burthen  could  freely  pass  from   one 

UMm  lo  the  other ;   and  it   was  proposed  to   eScct  this  by  means  of  the 

Atnlo,  using  the  lower  part  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Truando, 

itobulsiy  river,  and  thence  either  (o  make  use  of  the  bed  of  the  Truandoasfar 

upgsublr,  or  turn  its  stream  inta  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a  canal.   It  had  been 

SMortained  that  Ihe  mean  water-level  of  the  two  oceans  was  the  same,  and  it 

HMUmmcd  from  the  observations  which  hod  been  made,  that  the  point  of  the 

j    jiuctionof  the  Atrato  with  the  Truando  was  15  feet  above  that  level,  and  that 

tht  distance  of  this  point  on  the  one  side  was  about  Gl^  miles,  and  on  the 

nilia'  ilnut  63  miles.    With  these  facta  the  question  of  interest  was,  whether 

'    BiK^er  the  proposed  cireumstances  the  water  could  be  niaintuned  in  these  two 

anas  at  snob  a  level,  considering  the  supply  and  the  dminage,  as  would  render 

I  llw  ootQnimication  available  at  all  times  ;  and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  tlic 

I   iMe  of  t}ie  FaciRv  in  passing  up  snoh  a  channel,  whether  it  would  facilitate  or 

r  IHidef  ujore  difficult  the  object  in  view  ?   These  were  qnestions  of  the  highest 

f^oiDeat  and  of  greatest  iutercst;  and  seeing  that  the  Meeting  was  favoured 

I  *Uli  the  presence  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  enjaneera  of  UiiB  country,  ho 

X.*Oul(]  leave  the  question  in  tJicir  hands,  and  ask  Jlr.  Itolicrt  Stephenson  to 

JA'OUr  the  Meeting  with  his  opinions  first :  the  joint  bein^  not  bo  much  to 

KfMUider  the  details  of  the  question,  as  to  delermiue  whether  the  faels  were 

ttlfBdcmtly  promisiug  for  the  recommendation  of  a  more  accurale  survey  being 

■niderlaken. 

Uft.  BoeniT  Stefheneon,  f.b.o.s.,  said  tliat  Ihe  President  aeeraed  to  fear  a 

'^fBcuUy  in  reference  to  the  tidal  action  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Truando  and 

A  tcato.     Considering  the  oscillation  of  the  I'acifio  to  equal  that  in  the  Severn, 

still   it  would  present  no  difficulty  to  him.     The  distance  is  about  130  miles 

frt>i]i  Bea  to  sea :  no  river  in  England  wsj  exiosed  for  nearly  so  great  a  dis- 

tAnce   (o  tidal  action  ;  even   the  esse  of  the  Severn  was  exceptional.     The 

cn^oeering  difficulties  did  not  seem  U>  him  to  be  serious;  but,  as  he  was 

^-xclnded  from  that   aide  of  the  question  by  Ihe  decision  of  ^e  President,  he 

'^'•znild  simply  add,  that  Ihe  p%at  difficulty  appeared  lo  him  to  be  in  making 

:;^ood  eutrancc  into  the  Atrato.     At  the  entrance  of  that  river  vast  quantities 

-r   mod  had  been  deposited,  and  a  delta  of  great  enteut  formed,  enclosinji  a 

•  .  rics  of  lagoons,  through  which  no  permanent  channel  is  mdnlained  ;  and  this 

i  fi-    tlic  case  of  ^1  rivers  that  fall  into  a  tideless  sea.     The  succeM  of  the  Kcheme 

**fou|ii  therefore  depend  on  forming  a   good  entrance  to  the  river ;  for  this, 

».K-«ificJal  communication  would  be  necessary.    He  had  no  means  of  judging  its 

r«=:<uibility,  but  would  assume  that  it  was  feasible  on  Mr.  Lane's  stal4:Tnent. 

X^«concluded  by  eipressing  his  high  sense  of  the  enterprise  and  liberalily  of 

&a:T.EeUey. 

}j>  answer  to  a  qucatiou  from  the  pRXUDBST,  Mr.  fVrEl'RT.KftO's  t\v\»it«A 
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that  a  fall  of  3  inches  in  a  mile,  which  was  that  estimated  in  the  present  case, 
was  not  unusual  in  artificial  canals ;  and  that  the  supply  of  water  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  canal  at  a  proper  elevation. 

Sib  Koderiok  Mubchuon,  fjlo.s.,  begged  to  observe  ihat  the  dianusioa  of 
this  question  had  naturally  assumed  very  much  of  an  engineering  chanct«r,  mod 
acknowledged  that  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  the  eminent  eugineen 
who  had  ^ready  spoken  this  evening  and  on  a  former  occsaBion.  He  sug- 
gested, however,  that  no  true  inductions  could  be  arrived  at,  nor  any  Bonnd 
attempt  made  to  realize  the  grand  idea  of  Humboldt^  until  a  genend  tmd 
accurate  geodesical  survey  of  the  whole  region  alluded  to  had  been  oomi^eted. 
In  this  praiseworthy  cause  Mr.  Kelley  had  done  more  than  any  other  penon, 
and  he  now  asks  this  Society  to  exercise  its  influence  with  the  British  Goverfi- 
ment  to  assist,  with  other  powers,  in  carrying  out  this  great  and  esseiitial  pn^ 
liminary  survey,  in  the  absence  of  which  he  did  ifot  pretend  to  say  that  the 
line  he  had  suggested  was  the  best  which  could  be  choeen. 

Mb.  G.  Kennie,  F.B.O.8.,  said  that  this  was  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Pietident) 
emphatically  a  water  question ;  for  in  the  valley  through  which  a  canal  would 
have  to  pass,  rain  fell  almost  incessantly  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  audi 
rain  was  rarely  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    It  was  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  elements,  or  rather  aliments,  of  the  Question.   With  ragud 
to  the  efifect  of  admitting  water  into  the  canal  either  from  the  Fadfio  Oomh 
or  from  the  Atrato,  he  had  no  apprehensions ;  for  the  lensth  of  the  canal  betwon 
its  junction  with  the  Pacific  at  Paracuchici  and  with  the  Atrato  was  ao  gnat^ 
and  the  oscillation  of  the  tide  at  either  end  so  small  (notwithstanding  thi^ 
were  high  and  low  at  different  periods),  that  before  the  water  of  a  spring  tm   « 
in  the  Pacific  could  have  any  effect  on  the  water  in  the  canal,  the  ▼elodty  of  '^ 
the  water  would  be  so  retarded  by  the  friction  and  resistance  of  the  sides  and  J 
bottom  of  the  canal,  as  to  reduce  the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  water  (fea  ^ 
the  canal)  to  three  inches  per  mile  over  the  whole  distance  of  the  Tmando  part;  ^ 
but  before  the  water  of  the  Pacific  reached  the  farther  extremity,  tlw  ti^~ 
would  have  fallen,  and  thus  the  two  opposing  forces  of  the  preaniie  of  the  wal 
without,  and  the  canal  within,  would  be  reduced  to  an  equilibrium.  At  8  f 
per  mile,  the  motion  of  the  water  is  scarcely  perceptible.    As  reffaids  th^ 
effect  of  the  passage  of  the  water-flow  of  the  Atrato,  no  fear  need  be  enter-  - 
tained  ;  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  Atrato  at  the  junction,  beins  firom  n^ 
to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  canal  of  the  Tmando,  will  afford  sa 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  canal.    The  Atrato  is  as  wide  as  the  river 
Thames  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  47  feet  deep,  so  that  there  is  ample  widtK 
and  depth  for  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  and  even  vessels  of  war.    His 
objections  to  navigating  it  were  considerable,  as  ite  channel  was  difficult  to 
define,  when  passing  through  the  many  lagoons  or  lakes  which  overflowed  iti 
banks  in  many  places,  particularly  at  its  junction  with  the  Tmando,  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Kelley  to  be  usually  covered  by  a  vast  lagoon  or  lake  at  the 
entrance,  and  thus  very  difficult  to  find ;  so  that  the  course  of  the  riTer  or 
canal  will  have  to  be  buoyed  and  staked,  and  pilote  would  be  necessary. 
With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  canal  there  were  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  kind.    The  Tmando  was  one  of  them.    The  entrance  into  Uie  Gulf 
of  Darien  was  exposed  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  winds,  but  their  effect  did  not 
seem  to  influence  the  mouths  of  the  Delta,  behind  which  there  wss  shelter. 
It  liad  been  proposed  to  convert  the  Coquito  branch  into  the  main  entrsnoe 
into  the  Atrato,  by  blocking  up  the  branches  and  turning  all  their  rihaiitM>l|| 
into  the  Coquito.    There  were  other  difficulties  at  the  entrance  into  the  canal 
from  the  Pacific,  as  at  Paracuchici,  where  the  surf  beat  strongly  on  the  shore, 
although  the  water  was  calm  inside.    It  would  be  a  question  between  an 
entrance  with  an  open  mouth  on  that  part  of  the  shore,  or  into  Humboldt  Bay. 
It  would  also  he  reasonable  to  put  down  half  a  milUon  aa  the  cost  of  eack 
harbour,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  canaX,  eal\ma\jedL  aX.  \Xi\T\;^  xcC^vsia^vk) 
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tiur1y-«De  millions.  The  snin  was  great,  but  the  object  vrasstill  greater;  and 
cuaoHieriiig  thai  Ihi:  distaoce  round  the  vut  peninsula  of  South  America  was 
Nttmal«d  at  ninetren  Ihoutand  mUr*  from  New  Tork  to  San  FrBBciiico,  and 
that  by  tbe  caasl  it  would  be  reduced  to  5700  miles — considering  a!Mi  that 
t^fooaage  round  Cape  Horn  was  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dayn, 
ud  ofteti  above  two  hundred  and  lifty  days ;  thai  the  jmssage  by  the  caual 
nold  be  made  in  one  hundred  and  five  days ;  that  the  coat  of  maintaining  the 
itup  aud  crew  of  a  fast  vessel,  including  insurance  and  all  charge*,  would  be 
14,475  dollars,  not  including  the  extreme  contingencies  of  ahipn'recks  and  loss 
ofbanian  life,  Mr.  Rennie  was  of  opinion  that  the  vast  advantages  which 
mnld  accrue  to  the  world  at  lai^  were  well  worth  the  samfioe. 

Ha.  Bkikdkork,  p.b.o.s.,  remarked  that  tlicre  were  one  or  two  facts  and 
Gral  piindples  of  science  which  might  be  laid  down  ns  aiiouis. 

Tbo  first  was  the  relative  level  of  the  two  oceans  :  ho  bclieve<I  it  to  be  a 
contequeuce  of  tbe  law  of  gravitation  that  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean  was 
substuitially  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  would  be  so  as  long  as  a 
poaai  of  sea  water  everywhere  occupied  &io  same  space,  and  was  compiled  of 
Lfaetame  tODstitueDls.  He  had  investigated  every  kind  of  available  observa- 
C>i«  on  the  level  of  the  ocean,  including  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Oreat  Bri- 
ftun,  and  the  testing  levels  taken  at  the  iniitance  of  the  British  Association 
between  the  English  aud  Bristol  Channels,  and  connected  with  the  admirable 
^rtirvjjs  of  the  President  (Admiral  BeecheyX  s"d  had  in  his  own  profesfiional 
^rxperienoe  made  uumeroua  minute  suri-eys,  flli  of  which  coufinned  this  view. 
"^^lere  surreys  sltowed  different  results,  it  was  because  tbe  mean  tide  level  had 
wit  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accumcy. 

He  had  also  investigated  tlie  facts  prcseDtcd  by  Mr.  Kelloy,  which  appeared 
Xo  him  to  prore  incontestably  that  the  junction  of  the  Atrato  and  Truando 
oinld  not  vary  materially  from  the  stated  height  of  fifteen  feet  above  the 
mean  sea  level.  With  these  facts,  combiual  with  the  rise  of  twelve  feet  tide 
)D  the  Pacific,  the  questions  before  the  Meeting  were — 

Finili/.     Whether  a  free  communication  between  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  tbe  Atiato,  at  the  paint  in  question,  would  be  practicable  fur  navjcatlun  P 
Smnulljf.     Whether  such  a  ooinmunioation  would  be  likely  to  rcduco  the 
level  of  the  Atrato  to  a  serioutt  or  injurious  extent  P  and 

ITtirdly.  Would  it  cause  any  tidal  action  o(  a  prejudicial  nature  on  thnt 
rirer? 

1.  The  firstquostion  might  be  answered  In  the  affirmative  without  anyhcsi- 
Utino  ;  for  the  extreme  fall  could  not  possibly  create  a  current  greater  Ihau 
fnim  two  to  three  miles  per  hour,  where  beyond  the  tidal  action  ;  within  it 
there  would  be  tbe  usual  flow  and  ebb,  to  be  found  in  a  somewhat  slu^sh 
tidal  riv«r  which  has  no  great  interior  basin  to  lill  or  empty. 

2.  The  second  question  might  he  dealt  with  in  a  familiar  way,  by  assuming, 
for  instADce,  that  the  Atrato  bad  at  present  as  much  as  four  inches  fall  in  any 
or  every  mile  of  its  course.  Now  the  river  was  evidently  one  of  very  large 
rolnine,  and  liable,  from  the  character  of  the  mountains  draining  into  it,  and 
from  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  climate,  (o  heavy  fioods;  its  width  was 
therefore  great,  and  its  depth  varied  from  45  to  85  feet.  Assuming,  then, 
thM  it  were  possible  to  abstract  sulEcient  water  to  reduce  the  surface  fall  to  a 
minimum  ofone  inch  per  mile  (a  flatness  rarely  to  be  found),  thedi-pth  at  the 
jonctioD  would  only  be  reduced  about  ten  feet,  and  the  ixiwer  of  discharging 
ita  waters  would  be  reduced  50  per  cent.;  or,  in  other  words,  one-half  of  its 
en^re  Tolnme  would  be  available  to  fall  through  the  new  cut  towards  the 
Pacific.  But  it  must  be  rememlicrcd  that,  as  the  height  of  tlie  Atrato  at  the 
point  of  junction  was  reduced,  so  would  the  velocity  down  the  new  cut  be 
decreaaed,  and  therefore  it  would  not  in  reality  carry  off  any  such  proportion 
of  Uie  volume.    Tibeseeldtcmentssrc matters  of  well-kDowntocliu  ' 
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of  hydraulics,  being  consequences  of  the  law  that,  cater  is  jxirihun,  the  velo- 
city and  the  discharge  of  any  river  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  rate  of  fall. 

3.  The  third  question  admitted  of  a  favourable  answer.  There  were  many 
familiar  instances  in  this  country  where  the  tide  had  been  admitted  by  new 
works  into  large  areas,  with  great  advantages  to  navigation,  and  witboat  injuiy 
to  other  interests.  No  better  example  existed  than  that  of  Peterbonyagh  and 
Wisbechy  at  which  latter  place  the  tidal  flow  had  been  increased  from  8  to  18 
feet  by  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Uennie,  and  without  afiecting  tbe  flow  at 
Peterborough,  some  18  miles  higher  up  the  same  river ;  and  works  were  now 
being  carried  out  there,  which  might  probably  increase  the  flow  at  Peterbo- 
rough (now  about  G  inches  at  spring  tides)  to  3  feet,  with  every  advantage  to 
navigation. 

A  familiar  nud  grand  example  of  Mr.  Kel ley's  scheme  occurs  in  the  Hoc^hly 
or  Calcutta  river,  which  branches  from  the  main  body  of  the  Ghmges  at  about 
170  miles  above  that  city,  and  carries  down  large  floods  with  a  slope  Bome- 
what  analogous  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Kelley,  while  the  tide  ia  felt  for 
about  half  of  its  entire  length  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  under  ciromnstaiioei 
well  known  to  be  liighly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  tidal  wave, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  the  case  of  the  Severn. 

There  were,  however,  most  important  engineering  questiouB  touobing  tbe 
especial  manner  of  leading  away  the  now  line  of  navigation  from  the  natural 
river,  which  could  only  be  decided  by  the  most  careful  surveys,  and  woold 
depend  on  the  amount  and  rise  of  flood  waters  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  aoil  and 
valley  at  the  ixxution  considered  as  being  best  adapted  to  meet  the  varioua 
contingencies  of  so  important  an  engineering  and  geographical  problem  at 
the  formation  of  an  interoceanic  ship  canal. 

It  was  a  subject  of  infinite  interest  and  value,  and  the  very  want  of  data,  on 
which  to  speak  more  precisely,  was  the  strongest  argument  for  its  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  Governments  to  its  investigation  by  thoroughly  experi- 
enced engineers  and  surveyore. 

He  thought  it  highly  xirobable  that  at  the  junction  of  the  Truando  oorreetive 
engineering  works  would  be  necessary  to  control  the  flow  from  tbe  Atmto^ 
and  to  prevent  the  new  cut  being  made  a  channel  for  flood  waters  ;  and  how 
to  do  this  effectually  and  economically  was  the  great  problem ;  all  otheri  were 
mere  questions  of  money,  and  prudent  adaptation  of  the  works  to  the  nature 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  repeated,  that  Mr.  Kelley's  object  in  coming 
before  geographers  was  to  obtain  their  aid  in  bringing  about  a  grand  sarvey 
of  the  physical  features  and  altitu<les  of  the  whole  region  in  question,  throng^ 
the  co-operation  of  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  an  object  which  he  thought  must  meet  with  the  support  of  eveiy 
geographer. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  jmper  by  Captain  Lort  Stokes,  u.v.y  F.K.OAy 
on  Steam-Packet  Routes  between  England,  Australia,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  thia 
paper,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Meeting.  An  account  of  the 
paper  and  of  the  discussion  upon  it  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  number 
of  the  Proceedings. 
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I.  Jonmey  from  BeiiffiieSa  to  Mozambique.    Translated  from 

Portuguese  '  Boletim  e  Annaes  do  Coiuelho  UhramarinoJ 

Ol  tlie  12th  of  Novcnibfr,  1854,  some  Moorish  tradera  (irrived  at  the  capital 

of  the  PortngDese  provinco  of  MoBainhiqiie,  on   Iho  S.E.  coast  of  Alrica, 

hearing  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Angola,  on  the  Weat  Coast,     They 

Itfl  Bragnela  on  the  9th  of  June,  1853,  and  were  accompanied  by  Antonio 

FfuiDiwo  da  Silva  Vatta,  as  far  as  CutonKe,  where  they  arrived  in  107  days. 

it  ii  to  be  lamented  that  no  instructed  p«rsou  had  joined  the  [larty,  for  very 

Utile  informalioti  could  bo  obtained  from  them.     They  found  large  towns  and 

k  dwalliogg  in  every  part ;  they  had  to  pass  four  large  rivers  on  tafts  ;  they 

le  to  inhabited  places  where  ivory  was  of  very  little  valtic,  and  this  was 

■B  or  less  the  case  throughout  the  Journey,  plincimlly  at  Charaopa,  on  Iho 

it  bonk  of  the  Chamoriro,  a  great  river  without  fords.     Provisions  abounded 

lywhepe,  and  the  inhabitants  were  docile,  and  rich  in  good  cnttie.     The 

Ulowhig  itinerary  gives  all  the  information  which  could  be  obtained  from  the 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1853,  tliey  left  Bcnguela,  and  proceeding  in  a  Bontherly 
Jircction,  arrived  at  Cntongo,  which  they  left  on  Beptenibur  22,  1853.  They 
passed  the  river  Nambuale,  travelling  along  the  side  of  a  thick  forest  on  its 
left  bank,  through  a  fertile  coimtry.  At  Evianda  they  spent  three  days,  and 
jxagaing  through  the  Bmall  town  of  Nomeliil,  they  reached  the  deep  river 
Nunecaqne,  ItW  fathoms  (bra^as)  wide,  running  from  north  lo  south  through 
CultivAted  plains.  'Ilie  following  small  places,  with  few  iahahitnula,  were 
reached  in  succession,  viz..  Inane,  Metondo,  Ohontongo,  Molonde,  Nuhcle- 
CuriltlTS,aiidLuaDa;  andtbenthe  fordable  river  Tuanhete,  and  the  small  plac«» 
(ailed  Poinze,  Hussaugue,  Cambira,  Hate,  and  Uocomba,  the  last  having  only 
1  few  people.  The  Hoors  then  penetrated  through  a  forest  called  Mulugane, 
where  they  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  water ;  and  at  Ohcoingo  they  found  (he 
great  river  Chnmoriru,  running  southward,  with  the  largo  town  of  Chamopa 
Db  its  right  bank,  abounding  with  provisions,  the  country  being  cultivate. 
The  tnek  proceeds  lo  the  town. of  Haycolom,  and  across  the  small  river« 
Vmeam^  and  Mccomalache  to  the  small  towns  of  Tagnmbe  and  Pa«miibe,  and 
the  forest  of  Xambia.  Several  towns  were  now  passed  in  the  following  order : — 
CtJrUuorbo,  OcocaIhe,  Bohambe,  Cogucm,  Ponbtna,  Loqui^,  Muiasse,  Ticicu, 
~"^c»cello,  Capaue,  Rumbue,  Quiner,  the  large  town  of  Coimba,  with  culti- 
Med  lauds  and  no  lack  of  food,  Cocussilmba,  Oramba,  Rupacbosse,  and 
nrba,  the  last-named  town  having  lufiicient  cultivated  land,  but  its 
_  iutntanti  are  great  thieves.  After  crossing  the  fordable  river  Corimba  and 
hind,  they  came  to  a  town  of  the  Mnizas,  called  I'aringa,  where  they  could 
find  nothing  to  eat ;  but  several  places  ucre  afterwards  jmsEed,  all  of  which 
were  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  Mulxas,  arid  contained  many  iieoplc, 
wlio  were  generally  hospitable  and  good.  Tlio  names  of  Ihese  places  are 
Sexndi,  Pa«dem,  Chuma,  Musambe,  Quelebia,  Itus&nga,  Matamcuens,  Mus- 
■His,  Timbore,  and  Pararo.  The  great  river  Duau^  appears  lo  be  the 
boundary  of  the  Mnizas  territory.  The  next  towns,  Runga  and  Cambille, 
were  followed  by  the  forest  of  Muito,  the  town  of  Qiiicusse,  with  many 
,  and  the  forest  of  Tumbuca.  Three  Uiwns  were  now  succcasively 
i,  named  Dtura,  Patnama,  and  Tagiime,  having  many  jieople  and 
_^h  cattle ;  then  the  small  (own  of  Uamachc,  iind  other  small  towns  with 
r  iabaluauiis,  aamod  Tahii,  'i'ambiica,  Muacho,  Ccicaea\i,ta,  %<A]^\tc,  uuli. 
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Caiora.  Utumbuca  Pambraciiliraa  has  a  commodious  town,  and  provisions  in 
abimdanoea  Utumbuca  Modone  has  no  town,  but  there  is  a  river,  and  the 
party  were  detained  here  a  day.  They  now  reached  the  Kha^a  (Niassa) 
country,  and  passed  the  following  towns  with  few  people  and  much  pio- 
visions,  named  Nha^a  Buha,  N.  Pamucamba,  N.  Paherere,  N.  Ftoiira, 
N.  Pachicoca,  Na  Pacamonga,  N.  Paauasi,  N.  Pachamonga,  N.  Fomoro, 
N.  Mamutamlarasa,  N.  Pamunabombi,  N.  Papache,  Na  Pamaooaba,  N.  Paca- 
furmira,  N.  Passifuri,  and  N.  Ghamuoondea  The  town  of  N.  P^naai,  before 
mentioned,  is  large,  vnth  many  people  and  much  provisionsa  The  Moon 
were  attacked  here  for  nine  days ;  they  killed  sixty-five  persona  and  woonded 
eight,  and  three  of  their  own  party  were  killeda  On  leaving  the  Nha^a,  the 
J  ana  country  was  entered,  and  the  following  towns  were  passed,  oontaining 
many  people,  viz.,  Jana  Pacamussicusa,  J.  Passimoro,  Ja  Pamudicnla,  J.  Paji- 
mucudo,  J.  Paruere,  J.  Pamuganbo.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  populous 
town  of  Uvuma ;  the  town  of  Maoonde,  with  much  forest ;  Miquindane,  a 
Moorish  town  containing  a  large  mosque,  and  the  towns  of  Mudmbua  nnd 
Ibo,  with  many  inhabitants  of  good  character.  The  last-named  town,  Ibo  or 
Wuibu,  is  on  the  Mozamlnque  coast,  and  terminates  the  itinerary.  Neither 
bearings  nor  distances  are  mentioned,  and  the  time  occupied  is  only  spoken  of 
once,  during  the  whole  journey,  namely,  on  reaching  Gutonge.  Amcmg  the 
names  that  can  be  identified  are  those  near  the  Mozambique  coasts  alao  the 
Jana,  the  Nha^a,  the  Tumbuca,  the  Muizas,  and  the  river  Ruanga ;  the  rert 
are  almost  entirely  unknown.   ■ 


2.   Table  of  Pluviometer,  kept  at  Chorge  Town,  British  Guiana. 


Months. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

Indies,  lOOths. 

•  • 

•  • 

4-90 
13-71 
10-48 
16-22 

1-88 

5-49 

0-74 

1-85 
12-05 

Inches,  lOOths. 

9-27 

6-08 
10-10 
10-78 
11-02 
10*65 

7-27 

7-43 

1-15 

1-00 

1-91 
12-98 

Inches,  lOOths. 
13-84 
10-12 
15-82 
19-48 
;2-09 
13-42 
16-48 
18-56 

2-16 

1-16 

7-17 

6-39 

Inches,  lOOths. 
17-96 

3-64 
11-49 

4-76 

8-57 

9-98 

3-32 

2*78 

0-91 

0-15 

2-44 

8-60 

IncfaM,  loeiht. 

January  ..    . 
February 
March     . .    . 
April 

3-41 
2-74 
3-69 
7-67 

May 

June 

July 

August    . .    . 
September 
October   ..    . 
November     . 
December 

4*49 

7-87 
8-38 
4-47 
0*41 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 

68-21 

89-74 

136-60 

74*60 

(Signed) 
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Analysis  of  List  of  PUcairii  litanders  landed  I'l 
23nf  March,  1831. 


{Fr«i 


a  Leller  of  Cnpt.  SANDtLAUim.)* 


UaIcs,  46  i  femol^  39 :— Tolul,  65. 

The  eldest  man  was  ThursJay  October  CliriBtEan,  aged  44. 

Tbc  eldest  womaa,  Mary  Cliristiaii,  iLge<l  37. 

Tlie  averse  ^o  of  males  was ISJ 

Ditto  femnlcs         If>i 

The  Dumber  uf  maleE  under  12  WHS 2>S 

IHtto  feiuttles        do.  20 

Sumber  of  males  over  20  II 

Ditto     fomalea       do.  10 

Of  me  womao,  SusatiDfth  Christian,  a  nalivo  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  (he 
t/ff  vu  not  known ;  and  one  child,  Lucy  Ann  Quintull,  was  horn  at  sea,  on 
Utemtskge  from  Piicaim  Talaiid  to  Tahiti. 

The  names  and  number  of  ]iersons  in  the  families  removed  were — 


r.  The  larpe  |>rq>ortion  of  children,  and  tb«  immaliire  a^e  of  the  majority  both 
of  males  and  females,  as  indicated  by  the  above  nnalysis,  sufliciently  accoiinU 
fiw  the  mortality  from  which  they  suffered  during  their  residence  at  Tafiiti, 

Au  intareitiDg  fact  relative  to  the  return  of  these  peo|iIe  to  their  oripnal 
habiUtion  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Fremnntle,  in  the  enclosure  of  Cnntain 
Sutdilands'  commnnicatlCHi,  viz.,  that  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  sale  of 
'  e  copper  bolts  of '  The  Bounty.' 

•  Sec  also  vol.  iii.  of  the  Jonmal  R.  G.  S.— Ed. 
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4.  Extracts  from  a  paper  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 

By  Dr.  CULLEN. 

Neab  Cana,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tayra,  or 
Santa  Maria,  from  the  west^  waa  situated  the  famous  gold  mine  known  as 
"  Mina  IJeale,"  in  the  Ccrro  del  Espfritu  Santo,  the  richest  that  ever  was  worked. 
1  read  (he  says)  by  penuission  of  the  governor,  Don  Jos^  de  Obaldia^  in  the 
archives  of  the  Treasury  of  Panama,  the  account  for  a  number  of  yeare  of  the 
sums  transmitted  to  Spain  for  the  King*s  vientaro,  or  twcntietli,  from  this 
mine  (the  Koyal  quiuto,  or  fifth,  liaving  been  reduced  at  an  early  period  to  5 
per  cent.).  They  averaged  upwards  of  3,500,000  dollars  per  annum,  which 
would  give  upwards  of  70,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  the  whole  prodaoc ; 
a  prodigious  return,  considering  that  there  never  could  have  been  many  more 
than  300  or  400  negro  slaves  mining,  llie  town,  Santa  Cruz  de  Canin,  had 
two  bakeries,  a  strong  garrison,  nine  villages  or  missions,  and  many  fanns  and 
hunting  establishments  in  its  vicinity  ;  a  vestige  of  it  does  not  now  remain. 
My  guide,  and  one  of  the  four  Indians  whom  I  employed  to  clear  a  (lath,  were 
bom  in  it,  but  left  it  with  the  last  remnant  of  its  inhabitants,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  (18o0).  In  the  course  of  my  journey  I  got  out  of  various 
spots,  where  1  picked  and  dug,  upwards  of  3  lbs.  of  gold,  22  carats  fine ;  and 
I  found  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  all  the  streams  where  I  dug  to  be  much  richflr 
than  any  I  had  met  with  on  the  branches  of  the  San  Joaquin  or  the  river 
Mariposa  in  California,  and  I  found  several  pieces  of  rock  with  veins  of  gold. 

The  Mina  Ileale  was  closed  while  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness  by  atda 
of  tlie  King  of  Spain,  in  1685,  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Buccaneos. 
Besides  the  Cerro  del  Es))mtu  Santo,  several  mountains  in  the  vicinity  are  veij 
rich  in  gold,  as  the  San  Juan,  San  Jos^,  Tumbasabe,  Set^ante,  &c.  &c.  About 
the  sources  of  the  river  La  Marca,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Tayra,  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  especially  at  Tayecua,  the  finest  gold  is  procured ; 
and  on  the  Kio  Balsas,  which  flows  into  the  same  river,  about  3  miles  above 
the  La  Marca,  gold  is  found  abiindantly  near  the  villages  Camoganti  and 
Tucuti.  I  found  auriferous  soil  in  many  places,  as  at  San  Bartolom^  Joan 
Dias,  Mariprieta,  Pan  de  Azucar,  &c. ;  gold  is  likewise  got  at  Penonome, 
and  there  are  very  productive  mines  at  Santiago,  and  Concepcion  in  Veragoa : 
near  Santiago,  on  the  estate  of  Senor  Romero,  ex-go vemor  of  Yeragua,  the 
average  return  last  December  was  i  lb.  of  gold  for  25  lbs.  of  auriferous  dust. 
During  the  years  1800-1804, -there  were  introduced  from  the  provinciai  trea- 
sury, from  the  river  Concepcion  audits  tributaries,  2067  lbs.  of  gold  to  pay  the 
3  per  cent,  due  on  the  produce  of  these  washings.  But  none  of  these  can 
compare  with  those  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  wealth  which  the  old 
Spaniards  derived  from  this  isthmus,  and  the  consequent  importance  they 
attached  to  it,  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  forts  which  they  maintained 
in  various  parts.  About  Boca  Chica  only  there  are  the  ruins  of  four— the 
Fuerte  del  Princiiie,  commanding  the  old  road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Tayra,  about  25  miles  from  the  gulf  of  San 
Miguel ;  and  at  Tavisa,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  called  the  Chico, 
a  tributary  of  the  Chuquanaqua,  is  a  fort  large  enough  to  require  a  garrison 
of  200  men. 

The  earliest  settlement  in  South  America  was  at  Santa  Maria  del  Darien, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato,  and  from  this  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crossed 
the  Tstliraus,  and  on  the  26th  of  September,  1513,  discovered  the  Pacific  in  the 
gulf  of  San  Miguel,  most  probably  at  Morro  Paterio,  near  Plaza  Guadara  and 
the  river  Moguey,  both  perhaps  named  by  liim. 
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EUvtHtk  Meeting,  May  12,  IH56 — continued. 
3.  Oh  Steam  Commuaieatioit  ttetwcen  England.  AmlraHa,  and  thr 

Copt  nf  Good  Hofie.     By  Cajilaiii  J.  Lort  Stokes,  b.n.,  f.r.o.b. 

TsE  qneslinti  of  a  ateam  parket  line  to  Australia  has  been  thoroughly 

duinwHd,  in  all  its  Learings,  for  mure  than  ten  years,  and  it  has  at 

kigth  liepome  necessary  to  select  some  one  particular  route  without 

frinher  delay.     Captain  Stokea  urges  afresh  the  clainin  of  a  line  to 

'   SngBpore,   through   Toires    Sirait.      He   remarks   on    the   populous 

I  Archipelago  it  would  Iraverse,  its  relation  to  the  French  settlement  of 

"wCaledonia,  and  the  outlet  that  it  would  afford  to  the  Australian 

'  <qt«tter»,  who  are  stretching  onwanlw  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria— a 

ngioD  which  be  believes  to  be  congenial  both  to  Kuropenns  and  to 

their  cattle,  and  to  offer  an  advantageous  site  for  a  penal  settlement. 

He  considers  the  dangers  of  Torws  Strait  to  have  been  much  over- 

riied ;  the  passage  recommended  has  no  sharp  turn?,  and  can  be  navi- 

gated  in  the  night  time,  except  for  about  100  miles.     If  a  second  steam 

packet  ronte  could  be  supported,  he  would  recommend  oue  from  Aden 

lo  Mauritius,  and  tlience  across  to  Australia ;  it  miglit  be  connected 

with  a  brunch  line  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  by  way  of  Mauritius. 

The  route  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  by  Diegr)  Garcia,  is  a  little 
Bhorter  than  that  by  'I'orres  Strait,  hut  it  crosses  a  hurricane  traclc, 
atonn;  seas,  and  a  wide  extent  of  profitless  ocean. 

SaOii^  Direcliona,  jr. — As  rather  an  exa^eraled  notion  of  the  dangern  of  Torm 
Strait  appcare  lo  lie  entenained,  the  followmg  details  uf  the  paiuge  which  I  recom- 
■tend  may  lie  acceptable : — 

Ships  eoming  from  the  irestward  should  arrange  to  make  Boob;  lelaud  before 
dayll^t,  and,  throogb  Ihe  tranquil  seas  of  Ihe  Aeiatic  Arcbip«lago,  sleatnere  may 
RckoQ  on  doing  so  with  some  cfrtainty.  To  facilitate  the  approach  (o  Bnoby 
liland  by  night,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  light  there;  althongb,  from  its  elevation, 
itolated  poiition,  and  bold  cbnracter,  there  is  no  difficullj  in  making  it  st  any  time, 
B«nee  the  track  procf«dE  through  Prince  of  Wales  CtianDel.  the  entrance  to  which 
is  a  mile  in  width,  having  a  >unk  reef  on  its  uorthem  side,  which  it  is  proposed  lo 
mark  plBinly  by  two  buoyi.  Id  every  other  part  of  Ihe  track  the  passage  is  much 
",  varying  from  3  miles  in  only  a  very  few  places,  to  10  and  30  miles  gens- 
~~i  irta  from  hidden  dangers,  eieept  in  the  single  caie  of  the  weatim 
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Od  clearing  Prince  of  Wales  Channrl,  Ibe  course  lies  nortb^caitcrlj  betwveK 
Tnven  Islund  and  Donble  lelnnd  (7  miles  apart) .  in  tbe  dlreclion  of  MonaC 
EmpBl,  irhioh  is  aboTC  7S0  feet  high.  Thence  it  takes  a  more  ea«lerly  coan& 
paning  midway  between  Saddle  Iiland  and  Ninepin  Bock,  where  the  ehannal 
narrows  la  3^  mile*  at  a  distance  uf  40  miliv  from  the  western  entranoe.  "thi 
track  continues  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  passing  close  to  (be  uorth  side  of  Bet 
Island,  and  midway  belween  Duvc  Island,  Cocoa-Nut  Island,  and  Village  Island ; 
then  it  passes  west  of  Arden  Island  and  Rennell  Island,  between  Dalrjmple  and 
Campbell.  Six  miles  N.E.  of  the  Insl  named  lies  Stevens  Island,  at  a  distance  ol 
about  lUn  miles  from  Prince  of  Wales  Channel.  Prom  abrensl  of  Ibis  island  day- 
light is  no  longer  necesHiry,  the  passage  ly'taf  tliron^ih  Biigh's  entrance,  betweeo 
Bramble  Cay  and  the  tidal  reef  south  of  it,  leaving  n  lidlh  of  13  miles  and  a  deplk 
of  2'j  ID  26  rathome.  It  is  proposed,  if  thought  desirable,  to  mark  this  entrance  l^ 
a  light  on  Uramble  Coy,  and  a  buoy  near  the  tidal  reef.  The  track  contina'- 
easorard,  passing  ontiiile  Purllodt  Reef  and  the  Eastern  Fields,  when  the  tea 
open  in  the  direction  of  Syduej.  The  Islels  which  dot  ibis  part  of  the  Strait,  a 
BO  hold,  that  (hey,  of  themselves,  quite  beacon  tbe  passage.  Sail  may  be  coni 
thmugh  the  greater  part  of  it  in  either  monsooo.  In  makiug  tbe  eastern  entranH 
of  Torres  Strait,  tbe  lofty  mounlains  of  New  fiuinea  msj  be  seen  forming  a  safe 
landfall ;  and  the  greatest  comfort  to  Che  naTigalor  is  the  singular  shelving  natiiM 
of  the  bottom  fronting  Bligb's  entrance.  Throughout  the  Strait  the  direclioD  of  tba 
track  ranges  only  between  E.  and  N.E.,  or  W.  and  S.W.,  vitboul  an;  shatp  tuTBi 
The  streams  of  tide  set  fiiir  along  it,  with  a  moderate  and  even  depth  of  wattf 
Ihrouehaut,  and  the  navigation  is  (he  easiest  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine  tbrou^ 
a  coral  sea.    For  100  miles  only  is  daylight  at  all  necessary. 

As  it  will  be  rcqnisile  to  have  a  ooal  depflt  In  Torres  Strait,  the  party  in  chari 
might  superintend  the  lights,  buoys,  and  also  the  pilotage  that  may  beconte  di.  , 
sirehle.  The  coal  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mines  near  Sydney  to  this  depAl,  with ' 
a  decree  of  ease  and  economy  that  can  never  be  attained  on  the  sonlhem  roat*}' 
this  IS  owing  to  the  number  of  ships  which  proceed  from  Sydney  in  ballast,  throngh'' 
Torres  Strait  lo  India.  ' 

Sib  R.  MuBcniBON,  f.b.o.s.,  Imvitig  briefly  til luded  to  the  first  jiortion  of  tl 
able  memoir  of  Caiitain  Stokes  on  tbe  cajiability  of  navigating  through  Ton 
Strait  by  steam  packets,  begged  to  say  that  he  (Sir  K.  M.)  took  the  de^ 
inUrast  in  the  other  object  of  tbe  author,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  odonjil 
nt  the  head  of  tbo  Gulf  uf  CarpeulAria.  lie  had  formerly  preaned  the  cop- 
aideratioQ  of  this  measure  upon  the  attention  of  H.  tf.  Colonial  SecretBty,  tli_ 
Duke  of  Nevreastle.  He  felt  certain  that  the  settlers  in  New  South  W^M 
(who  had  already  stretched  far  to  the  north  of  Moreton  Bay)  would,  ere  xaanj 
years,  reach  the  Gulf  of  CarpenUria ;  and  if.  In  the  mean  lime,  a  settleme^ 
and  port  were  formed  there  by  convict  labour,  wo  should  tbencc  have  a  xaQ 
and  certain  route  to  the  Indian  Seas,  avoiding  the  risks  of  Torres  Strait,  mi 
rendering  a  number  of  worthleia  men  useful  in  connecting  the  interests  of  our 
distant  colonies. 

Mk.  Crawfdbd,  f.b.q.Bt  could  not  see  any  objection  to  tbe  route  proposed  bj 
Captain  Slokes,  and  thought  it  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  Tbe  intereit 
of  Austtnlia  was  as  completely  identified  with  India  and  tlie  Indian  ArchJM- 
logo  as  witii  Eri^land  Itaelf,  independent  of  the  p-eat  population  of  Britidl 
India  and  of  China  and  the  countricB  between.  There  was  within  the  Stni|> 
of  Malacca  and  close  to  AiMtralia  a  population  of  250,000  persons.  Thq 
imports  and  exports  of  these  alone  already  amounted  to  10,000,0001.  sterl!D[L , 
Java  had  10.000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  trade  might  be  indefinitely  sxtend^ 
in  this  direction.  The  route  by  Torres  Strait  is  that  desired  not  onlj  bj  th^ 
majority  of  the  Australian  colonies,  but  by  all  parties  in  India.  It  may  (» 
may  not  be,  by  a  few  days,  longer  than  some  others,  hut  it  is  unquestionably 
that  which  will  pay  Iwst,  be  most  cheaply  kept  up,  and  confer  the  moat  '" 
mediate  and  largest  bonefit. 

He  bod,  however,  oeritius  objections  to  make  to  some  statements  in  C*p- 
tain  Stokea*  /vipet.      He  thought   the  Fienc^i  wouYd   \\a.'se  ^e«A   ^^^i^ts' 
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m  deding  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  CnledoDift,  who  were  a  stout,  savage, 
Dt^  net,  and  mther  warlike,  inhabiting  a  tropical  r^on  little  adapted  to 
the  European  conititution,  and  he  could  iiot  suppose  the  Oulf  of  CarpcDlana 
lud  1  dimate  auitable  to  European  coastitations,  nor  could  he  see  anything 
Ui  icHinoo  Kngliih  settlers  to  aelect  that  locality.  It  was  within  18*  of  the 
Equitor  1  and  in  his  opioioa,  had  neither  climate,  soil,  nor  water  to  recom- 
EHod  it  Wheat  could  certainly  not  be  grown  njion  it,  and  it  wus  totally 
nnfl  ibr  sheep. 

CjtfTilKHo8EA90S,B.N.,  cordially  concurred  in  CsiJl.  Slokcs' opinions  on  the 
MTiiation  of  Torres  Strait.  He  had  steamed  through  the  strait  himself,  and 
id  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  best  route  from  Sydney  to  Singapore,  But  for 
[«lal  communication  he  preferred  the  Panama  line. 

L'miiit  FiTiRor,  Bjt.,  r.R.a.s.,  hoped  that  the  discuBsion  would  he  eon- 
Ettd  In  the  qnestion  of  the  most  Biiitahio  postal  route  lo  Australia.  This  wiui 
1  mitter  for  the  prttml  time,  but  no  one  could  expect  to  see  a  canal  cut 
liiiuugb  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien  in  Usa  tlian  10  yean. 

ild  thought   that  the  sketch  nap  which  bad  been  used  to  illustrate  the 

j«[»r,  «hoiDd  have  shown  the  direct  route  from  the  Red  Sea  and  C'.ipe  Leeuwiu 

in  the  Chagos  Islands,  as  well  as  the  two  other  lines.     Thin  direct  track  had 

/•CO  objedad  lo  on  account  of  hurricftues,  but  ships  wore  not  now  deterred 

ftma  crossing  those  seas  on  that  account.     To  steam  ships  of  2000  or  3000 

Ufa,  ODcasicnial  hurric&nes  were  a  mere  bugbear.     Many  years  ago  we  used  lo 

hmi  often  of  ships  being  lost  in  hurricanes,  hut  the  improvement  in  building 

«od  fitting  ships,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  these  Blormn, 

tiA  divesi«d  them  of  much  of  their  danger.     Tliia  dirucl  route  lies  across  nn 

wpBD  tutL,  through  which  ships  may  run,  if  they  please,  '10  miles  an  hour  by 

Ufdit  as  well  as  by  day,  and  the  winds  by  no  means  so  strong  as  in  the  Atlnri- 

"  ,    The  chief  diCGculty  in  making  sailing  passages  from  Cape  Lecuwin  to  the 

luritins,  is  (bund  in  the  light  winds,  and  returning  in  the  opposing  S.E, 

*      which,  however,  he  thought,  mi^t  be  considerably  lessened  by  u  slight 

on  in  the  course  taken. 
The  vyala  through  Torres  Strait  might  he  smooth  and  pleasant  in  summer. 
But  could  Captain  Stokes  say  what  it  is  in  winter?  Captain  Lihou  had 
uld  him,  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  that  he  had  tried  to  work  bis  ship 
thiongb,  against  the  westerly  monsoon,  that  ho  bad  got  her  aground  fre- 
quently, tmd  that  nothing  should  tempt  him  to  try  that  passage  e 
ui  vmler.  This  had  made  a  great  impression  on  him  at  the  time, 
tboe<  then  evidence  on  the  navigation  of  Torres  Strait  in 
nnattsinoble.  It  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  wanting.  All  our  information 
rtlMed  to  tlie  summer  seoaoo,  and  even  then  vessels  would  be  obhgcd  to 
•nchor  during  the  night,  for  several  nights  in  succession,  lliis  route  was  not, 
ID  his  opinion,  lit  for  large  steamers,  and  the  passages  would  necess^ly  be 
tlow  on  account  of  many  stoppages  and  delays.  Long  runs  are  required  for 
■peed.     In  an  economical  |KHnt  of  view  it  would  not  do  lo  stop  often. 

But  in  bis  opinitn  two  or  three  lines  would  bo  reauired — one  round  the 
Ca[«  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  that  through  the  Red  Sea ;  and  both  these 
would  open  important  branch  lines,  but  these  branches  must  not  be  considered 
when  ra^Hd  passages  are  desired  from  end  to  end.  There  would  be  immediate 
ampLs  support,  as  there  was  unquestionable  necessity,  for  two  lines  at  least ; 
and  the  quicker  those  could  be  made,  the  more  numerous  would  be  the  branch 
lines  which — as  we  know  by  experience  on  railroads — would  immediately  he 
opened.  Until  Captain  Stokes  could  show  that  the  climate  of  Torres  Strait 
offered  no  great  obstacle  in  winter,  he  should  prefer  the  Chagos  route  for  the 
mails,  and  for  those  passengers  who  preferred  the  shorter,  though  more  ei- 
pensive  route ;  other  lines  would  of  course  be  cheajwr  for  the  generality  of 
pusdigers  and  for  cargoes. 
Fitrtbe  vnnta  of  North  Juntmlia,  connection  with  fiing»\iOTt  ws»TCQf«wi, 
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One  route  would  undoubtedly   help  out  anoliier,  and  both  linos  would— 
his  o|Hniou — be  soon  in  operation  if  the  Governmi/nt  would  givu  '\U  attention 
to  BO  important  n  subject. 

After  Bome  remsrka  and  questionB  from  tin?  Bihfiof  of  Oxpohd  having 
reference  to  a  penal  fieftlament  iu  Carpontaria,  tlie  diBCusBion  on  Captdii  iStoke? 
paper  was  adjourned  to  tlie  nrat  ordinary  Meeting;, 


Twelfth  Meeting  (Akrivebsaby),  1  p.m.,  May  26,  1856. 

The  President.  Reak-Admiral  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  in  the  Chair. 


e  read  and  condiined.     The 

stings  were  next  read.  wheD 

irid  John  Brown,  Efqn., 


Tho  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  w 
R«gula1ioiie  respecting;  the  Anniversary  Mee 
the  President  appointed  Dr.  W.  B.  Baikic 
Scrutineers  for  the  Ballot. 

Blacheli  Boteherbif,  E»q.,  ivas  proposed  as  a  Candidate  for  Ekt> 
tion  at  the  next  Meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Council,  with  ihc  Balance-sheet  for  18o5  and  tb« 
Estimate  for  1856,  was  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  Pb  ESI  BENT  next  delivered  Ihe  Foinder's  Gold  Mt;dal  to  his  Ex- 
cellency G.  W,  Dallas,  tiic  American  Minister,  ou  behalf  of  Eliahft 
Kent  Kane,  m.b.,  of  the  United  Stales,  for  his  discoveries  in  tlie  Polw 
Re^ons  wliile  in  command  of  the  American  expedition  in  search  ot&f 
John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  and  for  his  Memoir  and  Chart. 

The  Patron's  Gold  Medut  was  presented  to  Heinrlch  Bartb,  fb.  a*,. 
of  Hamburg,  ''  fur  his  Explorations  in  Central  Africa ;  his  nmneroiw 
Excursions  about  Lake  Chdd  ;  his  discovery  of  the  River  B(nu^ ;  aixf 
his  Jouniey  to  and  from  Timbuctii." 

A  Silver  Watch  and  Chain  was  then  presented  to  Corporal  Church, 
of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners,  for  his  meritorious  and  intelligent 
services  in  connection  with  the  Central  African  Expedition. 

Corporal  Church  liaving  been  introduced  to  the  Meeting  by  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  r.e.,  received  the  Watch  and  Cbaiii 
through  bis  hands. 

The  President  then  read  his  Anniversary  Address,  for  which  i 
unanimous  Vote  of  Thanks  was  passed,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
allow  it  to  be  printed.  The  Ballot  being  concluded,  the  Scnitineera 
reported  that  the  changes  advised  by  the  Council  had  been  adopted  ; 
and  the  President  announced  that  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes  was  elected 
to  succeed  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  as  Vice-President ;  and  the 
Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  m.p..  Captain  B.  FitiBoy,  k.h.,  LieuL-Gen., 
C.  R.  Fox,  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock,' 
H.  D.  Seymour,  Esq.,  «.p.,  and  Captain  J,  L.  Stokes,  r.n.,  were  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  number  of  Ihe  ordinary  Councillors  ocCBr' 
fJoa&d  by  the  retirement  of  Bear- Admita\  ftw  ¥ .  ^BttafoT^,,"^ .  ^^wusi 


0»»ell,  Esq..   Lord   Overslone,   Earl    Soiners,   Lord  Slanley,  t 
Garfiter  ■Wilkinson.' 

The  Thanks  of  the  Meeling  liaving  been  voted  to  the  Pn 
Vk^'Presidents,  Memben  of  the  Council,  Audiior$,  and  Scrutin 
ihf  rresideni   finally  directed   the   allention   of   the  Meeting   to   the 
uhiiil  Anniversary  Dinner,  and  the  Meeting  adjourned  at  4  r.u. 


enth  Meeting,  June  9,  1656. 
.Sri  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  Vice-Pbesidest,  in  ihe  Chair, 
/fcn,  Thomat  Pom/Si  Caplain  Frank  Vardon;  S/ackelt  Botcherby, 
jt.k..ThomfU  Browning:  John  Torrance ;  and  Robert  While,  Eiqrx. 
wtte  elected  Fellawa. 

Allealion  was  called  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Byron  Rrury,  R.u., 

F.i.n.s.,  of  II.M.S. '  Fandum,'  from  lEie  Australian  station,  with  surveyi ; 

I   ud  lot  letter  which  liaii  lieen  received  from  Dr.  Sutherland,  announcing 

'   Ibil  he  had  just  returned  from  an  FX|)loratory  tour  in  the  Quathlaoiba 

nuge  of  mounlaius  ia  fCalal,  and  Loped  soon  lo  send  the  results  of  his 

nburraiiona. 

The  dii-cussion  on  Cap).  Stokes'  Paper  on  Steam  Communication 
between  EnglamI,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  had 
V  been  adjuurned  at  the  Meetiu^  of  the  12th  of  May,  was  continued. 

L.  Tea  Cbitbuam,   in  inviting  diacnnsion  upon  the  pnpcr,  saiil,   thnt  «it  the 

|~Jferiotis  ordinary  Meeting  (May  lliih)  ciTlain  objections  had  been  raised  in 

nferenoe  to  the  establishnient  of  n  pentil  colonj  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  it 

iieing  apprehended  that  the  climate  wis  too  hot  for  the  abode  of  Englishmen. 

(sjiUuD  Stokes  had  however  stated,  not  only  on  his  own  observations  bnt 

tlwon  thoseofFlindersflndLeicl.hardt,  that  the  temperature  was  not  too  high, 

d  that  the  cunnlry  was  healthy  and  ^rtile.    Supposing  this  view  to  be  cor- 

-\  there  oould  be  no.  reason  why  ii  penal  eslablislimeDt  should  not  be  made 

;  so  when  it  was  recoileclcd   that  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cai^ 

more   llian   400  miles   farther  from    the   Equator   than    I'ort 

,  where  a  Itritiah  station  was  maintained  for  many  years.     A  port 

g  ronned  by  convict  labour  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would, 

ry  few  yeara,  jirove  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  northernmost 

lentsor  New  S5oiith  Wales,  and  our  East  India  and  Chinese  clependen- 

I  the  risks  of  Torres  Strait  would  be  obviated,  and  a  clear  and  safe 

nart^tion  would  be  opened  ont. 

z  SECBrrARr  then  road  a.  letter  from  Capt.  Stokos  in  answer  to  questions 

Men  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  others  at  the  previous  Meeting. 

1  that    the    evidence  on   the  subject    of  climate  was  remarkably 

iplete,  considering  the  hitherto  nnoccupied  state  of  the  cotmtry.     Caplain 

ndere  explored  the  gulf  during  the  simmner  months,  from  Nocetnber  to 

reh,  and  he  observed  the  iem[icrature  to  vary  at  that  season,  when  the 

it  ia  (treatesi,  from  81°  to  90° :  "  the  weather,"  he  states,  "  was  conise- 

)nUy  wexm,  but  being  alleviated  by  almost  couatant  breezes,  either  from 


e  Prt^deat'*  Addrea  in  fall,  will  be  tuned  us  '  PnocESitiKUB,'  ^o.N .— ^-o. 
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ge»or  land,  it  was  aetJom  oppreatiive."  Tbis  evidence  is  confirmed  by  obcervft- 
tioDi  taken  dtuly,  at  sunriao,  noon,  and  BUnset,  during  the  montbs  of  Novem-. 
lier  and  December,  in  Weymouth  Bay,  York  Peninsula,  by  Mr.  Csitod. 

For  the  temperature  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  or  from  April  to 
November,  there  ia  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Leichhardt,  who  was  engaged  with  « 
party  dnring  three  monlbB  in  traversing  the  southern  shores  of  Carpentaria, 
He  speaks  very  highly  of  the  country,  and  deK^ribeethe  indneaceof  thecliinaM 
on  bimaelf  and  his  companions  in  theso  words : — "  The  state  of  our  healtfa. 
showed  how  congenial  the  cUmatc  was  lu  the  human  constitution,  for  witboal 
comforts,  without  Hour  or  salt,  and  miserably  clotlied,  we  were  yet  all  ia 
health."  (Page  299.)  As  to  his  cattle,  he  states  that  they  were  in  capital 
condition  while  passing  round  the  gulf;  and  further,  that  cattle,  driven  by 
easy  stages  from  the  l&rling  Downs  to  the  Gulf,  would  fatten  on  the  road. 

Captain  Stokes'  own  surveys  in  Carpentaria,  which  led  to  Lis  discovery  of 
the  fine  country  which  he  named  the  riains  of  Pronuse,  were  made  during  Oxt 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  were  perfectly  confirmed  by  Leichliardt'i 
sulaicaiient  journey.  The  thermometer  in  those  months  was  oliserved  ai 
as  50°;  and  Leichhardt,  in  drawing  the  special  attention  of  his  readers  totlw 
frequent  complaints  made  by  his  party  of  cold  uights,  says,  "  in  fact,  wo 
found  the  air  so  bracing  that  we  are  all  in  good  health."  Captain  Stokes  ei.-. 
pressed  the  opinion  that  a  selected  class  of  convicts  might  be  employed  on  k 
system  of  dispersion,  with  great  advantage,  in  forming  a  new  settlemeilliil  tl^^ 
Gulf  of  Can>^iitarta. 

With  regard  to  the  thick,  rainv,  and  boisterous  weather,  which  CaptaitB 
KteHoy  seems  to  fear  would  impede  the  navigation  of  Torres  Strait  during  tl    ^ 
western  monsoon,  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  the  evidence  Captain  Stokes  hi 
been  able  to  collect,  that  there  was  any  cause  of  apprehension.     Thniid 
squalls  occur  with  rain,  but  the  strongest  winds,  Flinders  found  dnring  (1 
season  of  the  westerly  monsoon,  were  from  the  eastward. 

It  would  almost  appear  that,  perfect  as  our  charts  now  are  along  the  pra 
posed  route,  there  must  ho  some  motive  in  continuing  the  brand  of  great  dange 
to  the  navigation  of  Torres  Strait.  The  losses  that  have  occurred  on  th 
Barrier  Reefs  may  bo  attributed  to  hiizardous  attempts  to  make  Rnine's  laU 
and  similar  narrow  passages,  where  there  are  no  soundings  to  guide  the  navii 
gator,  and  the  currents  aro  generally  strong. 

Captain  Hoseason  is  the  only  naval  officer  who  bos  taken  a  (^learner  throu^ 
Torres  Strait.  Ho  wa«  delighted  with  the  passage,  and  compared  the  recfl 
and  islets  to  so  many  natural  beacons,  as  he  steamed  H.M.S.  '  Inflexible' 
throngh  them  at  the  rate  of  10  knots  an  hour. 

An  increase  has  been  made  in  the  subsidy  from  Helboume,  raising  it  t, 
75,0001.,  since  this  subject  was  bronght  on  at  the  last  Meeting  ;  rendering  i( 

Htill  more  apparent  that  there  should  be  tw.    "-    -     -    '-  -  ' ■    '       -  - '- 

MelhouruE  hy  the  S.  coast,  and  the  other  It 
would  allay  agitation,  and  meet  the  wai 
of  all  the  colonists. 

Captain  thk  Hus.  H.  A.  MnnRAT,  r.i 
Captain  J.  C.  Hoseason,  r.n.,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  who  e: 
himsolf  in  favour  of  Captain  Stokes'  route  via  Torres  Strnit,  t  '       _ 

best  tine  of  oommuoication  from  England  to  Australia,  but  as  being  the  bcrt 
line  across  the  Indian  Seas,  supposing  that  it  was  determined,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  send  the  mails  by  way  of  Stiez.  As  a  means  of  direct  commnnicatioa 
between  England  and  Australia  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  route  vi4 
Panama,  using  the  railroad,  such  a«  it  now  existed,  across  the  Isthmua ;  hot 
if  hereafter  an  inter-ocoanio  canal  should  lje  constructed  free  from  locks,  ana 
navigable  for  large  steamers,  that  Tont«  would  iu  his  estimation  be  ineompik 
rably  superior  to  a!1  others. 

QipUiu  Hoaeaaoo  mentioned  that  ho  \\ad\K«iv  Icrc  ^Joxee  -^ 


>  lines,  as  already  stated 
o  Sydney  by  Torres  Strait.     Thil' 
"     J  gratify  the  wishet 

t  read  a  letter  from 
jxpresMd 

being  tlw 
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VOf>  large  company  eatjibliBbiKl  tu  carry  out  the  riinsma  line  ai  to 
III;  B  ptriod,  that  Dotbiug  but  tbc  liiujaian  war,  iiud  the  couseiiueiit  lilgb  rate 
■  ioMnit  for  moncj,  atoppod  its  procecdinga. 

I  CapUin  Hoeeason  also  wiahsd  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  tiie  fiicl 

'  U  the  nilrood  has  b«en  Gniibed  from  aea  tu  sea  for  more  than  12  monllia  ; 

only  48  miles  in  length ;  iJiat  700  or  800  pass«n<rerE  are  carried  across 

I  intbont  Ibrcehoura;  and  that  the  paKsenj^rsand  moils  which  arrive  iu  Navy 

T  Bit  from  New  York  in  the  forenoon,  arecarricd  across  and  sail  from  Pnnama  to 

f   1^  Francisco,  or  to  Peru  and  Chile,  in  the  eveDiog;  of  the  same  day.     Also 

llialklnut  70,000  pssicngcra  and  12  millions  sterling  of  specie  were  cnrried 

orsr  Uie  Isthmus  last  year  ;  that  the  trade  is  now  moet  rapidly  increasing,  and 

thil  cargo  of  all  kinds  is  bcin<];  carried  acroaa ;  valuable  goads,  common  mer- 

fiunlegonds,  SDcb  as  coal,  bidt-s,  ice ;  in  fact,  any  thing  and  erery  thinj;.  An- 

itndla  ooftl  in  large   quantitlea  is  now  sent  direct,  lo  the  Pacific  from  New 

lurt  till  Kavy  Bay  and  Panama.     Five  enormous  st«am  lines  conccntmte  at 

Uic  Ittlimos  of  Panama  alone ;  two  from  America  to  Navy  Bay,  the  lioyal 

Wt(t  India  Mail  Company,  an  American  line  froiri  Panama  lo  San  Francisco, 

uii  ihf  English  Pacilic  Company  jo  Peru  and  Chile. 

AIJ  these  facts,  as  tvell  as  the  iieculiar  advantages  which  the  Panania  route 

■■ffm,  owinic  to  favourabio  winds  and  moderate  weather,  are  fully  detailed  in 

1  paiDphlpl  nuw  in  roswMiou  of  the  Society,  which  is  addressed  hy  llic  diri<c- 

Un  of  the  Aui^ttaliau  Direct  Steam   Navigation  Compeny  tii  Lonj  Canning, 

lieii  Postmaster-General,  and  which  had  chiefly  been  cuniiiiled   hy  Cuplaia 

flowflon  and  hit  lale  colleague,  Captain  A.  S.Hamond,ii.K.,  both  of  nhoni  have 

^Sd  Gotwiderable  experience  in  tliose  seas  while  in  command  of  war  st*<amer8  ; 

*fce  fonatv  officer  having  run  bia  vessel  upward*  of  70,000  luilei,  during 

l^idi  lime  lie  daily  chioniclcd  those  ooeanic  phenomena  which  entitle  bU 

*'Piiuon  to  so  mach  wciiiht. 

Hr.  J.  CaAWFDBO.  r.R.QM.,  said  that  he  believed  the  climate  ofilic  southern 
Portion  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  be  unfavoarable.  The  country  was  not  n 
tttbltrlatid,  hut  was  almost  at  the  **a  level,  certainly  nowhere  300  fcct  in  ele- 
*"*tioo.  So  peraon  who  had  been  in  such  a  country  within  the  twipies  could 
t^licTe  it  to  be  one  in  which  Europeans  could  Ubour.  1'be  lowest  tenipera- 
lurc  of  wiotfT  was  50°,  while  the  heat  of  summer  was  excessive,  amounringto 
**!r  or  Sir,  beiua  6"  or  6°  srealer  than  the  very  Equator.  Besides  tiis  no  dis- 
tant mountains  had  been  discovered,  and  consequently  no  water  applicable  lo 
irriKalion.  Ou  cowiaring  the  country  with  one  of  which  mnch  bad  been  lately 
said.  Central  America,  the  great  advantage  of  the  latter  ovtir  it  would  be  evi- 
dent. Instead  of  a  lowland,  Centr^  America  presented  a  tableland  rising  to  a 
lieight  of  3000  up  lo  8000  feet,  thuR  giving  lands  at  all  elevnlionB  lit  fur  the 
growth  of  every  kind  of  produce.  In  atldition  lo  this,  much  of  the  land  was 
volcanic,  and  therefore  was  pretty  sure  of  licinft  fertile.  He  coDarquently 
fersei-ered  in  aaying  that  the  Oulf of  Carpentaria  wan  totally  unfit  for  European 

Captain  SToBBa,  n.n.,  F.&.o.a.,  lielievcd  that  the  supply  of  water  was  good, 
as  lieicbhardthadcrossednumoronsstreama  there,  in  ad^tion  lo  those  which  bo 
had  himself  previously  discovered  and  surveyed.  The  existence  of  bi(ibland 
bad  not  been  proved  to  the  aouUiward  of  the  gulf,  Imt  it  had  l>een  ccrl^nly 
~'"Und  both  eastward  and  wcstS\-ard.  From  the  (ibservationB  of  Flinders 
tring  the  aumuicr  months,  from  IfovcmI)cr  lo  March,  he  believed  that  the 
.  Kt  was  not  oppressive ;  and  the  evidence  of  JjoichhEirdt  was  conclusive  at 
Jbthe  healthiness  of  the  climate. 

f  Mm.  HovBLL,  r.R.o.a.,  who  had  been  forty-three  years  in  Australia,  and 

ide  the  first  overiand  jouruoy  to  Port  Phillip  in  1824,  entered  into  the  ijties- 

^oroonvict-labour.slaUng  bis  belief  thai  transportation,  and  assignment  of 

■tvictn  to  private  service,  was  the  most  humane  iiiwlc   t>f  punishment  that 

■r  teen  n-ioj-U-d.     He  Mievcd  that  the  ditoftte  a\x«ii  l\\e  OvJ^  (S  tw- 
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pentaria  was  very  good,  tliough  bu  Uad  never  been  nearer  to  tlie  diatrict  ttuo 
Torres  Strait. 

Ma.  G.  P.  Lbblib,  p.h.o.b.,  referred  to  the  question  of  steam  coicmuDiot- 
tioD.  It  nss  tbe  wish  of  the  AiiBtrtliaii  colonists  to  have  a  speedy,  direct, 
and  immodiate  commiinicatioa  nilh  England  by  the  shortest  route.  Tbe 
island  of  Diego  Garcia,  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  coal  scation,  pm- 
■eat«d  several  drawbacks,  axaco,  before  it  could  be  so  used,  lighthouses  and 
coal  depota  muat  be  constructed.  As  considerable  time  would  thus  be  taken 
to  prepare  it,  this  plan  must  for  tlie  present  be  set  aside,  tlie  requiretDenta  of 
the  colonies  being  immedukte.  The  selection  of  either  of  the  islands  of  Hsu- 
ritias  or  Ceylon  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  since  tbe  route  by 
either  would  be  about  the  same.  It  had  been  shown  that  the  expense  need  be 
no  obstacle,  as  the  sum  of  50.0002.,  and  afterwards  an  additional  sum  of 
25,OOOf.,  bad  been  voted  by  tbe  colony  of  Victoria  towards  this  object.  A 
liiesura,  which  the  Imperial  Govemrasat  had  projiosed  to  give,  places  i50,000L 
at  immediate  disposal,  and  this  will  be  found  quite  sufficlcn'.  With  refer- 
ence to  tbe  route  by  TorresStrait,  he  i^reed  with  CaptainBlokea  that  it  would 
be  the  most  direct ;  and  if  the  selection  would  not  be  attended  with  the  same 
disadvantages  as  that  by  Uicgo  Garcia,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  lighthouses  and 
buoys  to  mirk  out  a  safe  passage,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would 
be  by  far  the  best.  There  were  sumo  reasons  why  tbe  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  Mauritius  route,  because  then  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  be 
connected  with  tbe  line,  which  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  that  colony.  Tbe 
Atlantic  bad  been  ploughed,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  at  tbe  rate  of  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that  the  Indian  Ocean  might  be 
traversed  with  tbe  same  speed.  Should  a  line  of  communication  be  eslAblisbed 
from  Australia  to  Ceylon,  and  from  tlience  to  Snet,  he  believed  tliat  within 
twelve  months  it  would  be  found  requisite  to  establish  an  independent  line 
through  Torres  Strait  to  Singapore,  to  meet  tbe  requirements  of  tbe  ooinmeroa 
between  Austmlia  atid  India,  which  is  very  extensive  and  daily  increasing. 

With  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaruk,  he  thought  it  would  be  most  injudicious,  and  cert^nly  most  disbwU- 
ful  to  nine-tenths  of  the  Australian  colonists.  He  had  experienoe  in  th» 
assignment  system  for  several  yenra  before  its  termination,  and  believed  it 
to  be  in  many  respects  most  iniquitous.  Another  objection  he  conceived  lobe 
the  fact,  tliat  within  the  last  five  yeara  the  colonists  had  penetrated  with 
flocks  and  herds  from  Wide  Bay  to  within  600  miles  of  the  gulf,  and  tliat 
during  the  nest  five  years  they  would  reach  it.  Ho  would  propose  inslnd, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  lliver  of  Stokes  should  be  chosen  aa 
the  site  of  a  new  penal  settlement.  It  was,  he  believed,  fertile,  and  Eoited 
to  the  growth  of  cotton. 

Colonel  Evebkst,  f.b.o.s.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  Ihe  main  in  hia 
ohjeclions ;  but  he  observed  that  clitnale  dots  not  depend  merely  im  tbe  dii- 
tanoe  of  a  place  from  tlie  Equator.  He  would  refer  to  the  case  of  St.  John's 
in  Newfoundland,  where  even  oats  would  not  ripen,  although  it  was  several 
degrees  nearer  the  Equator  than  London.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
determine,  before  proceeding  farther  with  the  question  of  a  penal  aettletnen^ 
whether  the  elevated  land  supposed  lo  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gulf  wm 
real  or  imaginary. 


2.  Remarks  on  the  hthmus  of  Cu/iica.    By  Admiral  Illisgwobtu. 

Communicalird  by  Robebt  Stephenson,  Esu.,  h.p.,  f-KiO-s. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1820,  and  during  (he  war  of  Inde. 

peadeace  in  South  America,  the  iheu  Caplain  a.n&  tLftmiiiT^  Kftovcnl)^ 
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lUingworlti,  of  the  CoIombiaD  service,  crossed  (he  i^thmua  of  Ciipica 
at  th«  hvad  of  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines  belonging  to  a  sloop  of 
wti  under  hia  command.  He  desceuiled  by  tlie  river  Napipi  iiilo  the 
Atnito.  ihe  object  of  his  expedition  being  to  assist  io  the  uBpture  of 
tMK  Spanish  gun-boats,  which  had  t)een  sent  from  Carthageni  to  invade 
ihijiavrQa  situated  al  the  head  of  the  Alnito. 

Tlie  Iwlter  to  effect  tlie  purpose  of  his  expedition  and  to  capture 
caitoesJiir  embarking  his  men  on  the  Kapipi,  Ailmiral  Illingworth  caused 
i  ui-«ared  boat  lu  be  carried  up  tlie  eminence  which  rises  some 
2IX}  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  behind  the  l>ay  of  Ciipica.  From 
ihtl  posilioii  the  course  of  the  river  Napipi  can  be  clearly  discerned ; 
ajid  were  it  not  for  the  im penetrable  forest  which  descends  thence  lo  the 
t»!ley  of  ihe  Atrat-i,  tliis  deep  and  splendid  Atlantic  stream  might  be 
My  traced  by  an  observer  stationed  on  the  hills  in  question,  above  the 
tajofCupica. 

Admiral  IllingBorlli's  Ijoat  was  dragged  for  about  sin  hours'  march 
nil  fbut  ahmg  the  Indian  path,  which,  leaving  the  bay  of  Cupica,  reaches 
the  river  Napipi  in  a  direction  almost  at  right  aJigles  lu  its  course,  at  a. 
point  where  boats  and  canoes  can  navigate  it  even  in  the  dry  seiison. 

Admiral  I  llingivorlh  in  his  boat,  and  liis  men  in  canoes,  proceeded  to 
'he  only  fcrm  lo  be  found  on  the  Napipi,  and  starting  thence  early  in 
the  morning,  he  arrived  in  the  river  Alraio  atioutnineor  ten  o'clock  a. h., 
the  Napipi  being  in  its  lower  part  a  deep  and  winding  slream. 

After  liaviug  fulfilled  the  objects  of  liis  expedition,  Admiral  Illing- 
Vbrtb  left  his  boat  in  the  Atrato,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Governor  of 
the  provioce;  and  as  it  was  the  first  vessel  known  to  have  passed  from 
uae  ocean  to  tlie  oiher,  it  was  preserved  for  many  years  under  a  shed, 
b  the  towa  of  Ciiarj,  as  a  curiosity. 

There  is  also  another  point  worthy  of  attention  in  that  section  of  the 

iilbmua  of  Panama,  namely,  the  very  narrow  neck  of  land  which  diviilea 

tbe  bead  of  the  Atlantic  river  Alralo  and  rhat  of  the  St.  John's  River, 

■Much  descends  into  the  Pacific  in  about  4°  N.  lat.,  that  is  to  say,  about 

^HdO  leagues  to  the  south  or  windward  of  Panama.     The  Indians,  as  well 

^Hp  merchants,  drag  their  canoes  from  one  river  to  the  other  with  great 

^^be.  and  indeed  a  sort  of  canal  is  formed  by  Ibis  constant  operation, 

nhich  Ls  culled  "el  Canal  de  In  Raspadura."     It  is  moreover  stated  by 

ihe  Indians  in  tiiat  part  of  the  country,  that  a  very  easy  cummuoication 

ft  Id  be  obtained  between  Baudd,  an  Indian  (own  on  (he  Pacific,  and  the 


3.  Sarvei/  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  between  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 

and  Caledonia  Bay.  By  Lionel  Gisbobne,  m.a.,  c.e.,  p.iuo.s. 
Thib  is  the  second  enpedilinn  lo  Darien,  of  whicii  Mr.  Gisborne  has 
had  charge.  The  object  of  both  was  to  examine  Ihe  country  between 
Soil  Mignel  and  Fort  Escoces,  and  the  resuliB  of  the  first  are  published 
in  vol.  23  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal.  Owing  to  the 
continued  hostility  of  the  native  Indians,  he  believed  that  no  party, since 
the  time  of  the  Buccaneers,  in  1684,  had  ever  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
country,  with  the  exceplion  of  Milla's ;  Patterson's  ;  and  liis  own. 

Mr.  Gisborne's  expedition  was  commenced  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Govcmments  of  England,  France,  America,  and  New  Granada,  which 
sent  officers  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  survey,  and  stationed  ships 
to  protect  the  explorers,  A  tirst  attempt  showed  that  success  ivas  im- 
posMble  lo  the  very  large  party  with  which  Mr.  Gisborne  started  ;  lie 
returned  to  the  ships,  and  then,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  St.  John  and 
two  sailors,  and  guided  by  Indians,  he  ascended  the  Caledonia  River, 
crossed  ihe  Cordilleras,  went  some  distance  down  the  Sucubdi  River, 
and  then,  striking  N.W.,  reached  Mr.  Forde's  head-quarters  on  the 
opposite  si^e  of  the  isthmus.  An  attempt  to  recross  by  another  route 
proved  unsuccessful.  He  relates  the  disasters  that  befell  two  parties 
who  started  a  very  short  time  before  his  own,  those  of  Capt.  FraroBU 
and  of  Lieut.  Strain,  At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Gisborne,  a  boat  wbm 
despatched  from  H.M.S.  'Virago'  in  search  of  the  survivors  of  thtt 
latter  party,  who  were  discovered,  after  five  days,  in  a  most  deploniblei 
state  of  destitution. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Gisborne'a  survey  shows  that  the  harbours  oC 
Caledonia  and  Darien  are  excellent,  and  in  every  way  adapted  as  the 
termini  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal.  The  coast  on  the  Atlantic  side  was 
fbimd  to  be  seven  miles  wrongly  laid  down  in  longitude,  and  a  range  of 
mountains,  from  900  to  1600  feet  high,  was  proved  to  form  the  parting 
of  the  country  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  This 
water  parting  is  precipitous,  being,  at  a  distance  of  Ave  miles  westward, 
only  200  feet  above  Ihe  mean  level  of  the  oceans.  The  distance  between 
tidal  waters  on  opposite  coasts  is  under  30  miles.  A  track  chart  of  the 
Chuqunaque  )iaa  been  made  nearly  as  high  as  the  Loma  Deseada,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sucubdi,  which  agrees  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
withthecopy  of  themapmade  toslww  Jlilla's  route  in  1787-8,  a  tracing 
of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Gisborne  by  Colonel  Codazzi.  The  result 
of  this  last  survey  is  demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  canalization  across, 
without  tunnelling,  is  here  impracticable;  but  it  also  proves  that  a 
railway  might  be  constructed  between  excellent  ports  not  above  12 
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I  kigun  sport,  with  a  summit  level,  to  be  crossed,  not  exceediog  300  yards 
I  »boTf  the  sea.* 

Mr,  Gubonitt  remarks,  with  rererence  lo  the  practicability  of  a  com- 

pl<!le  furvey  uf  the  isthmus,  before  ileciding  on  a  line  for  making  sd 

itiKroctanic  canal,  that  "  whetever  the  best  spot  may  be,  two  elementB 

■niBt  necessarily  exist^good  harbours  (or  the  means  of  making  tliem) 

udaslMtrt  distance.     TbLs  limiis  the  inquiry  to  a  very  few  placet,  and 

ftu«e  can  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  by  a  cursory  t 

•uneying  vessels  on  each  coast  could  in  a  few  months  e 

'       lurvey^  portions  of  Central  America  sufSciently  to  decide  where  good 

iurboors,  nr  facilities  fur  making  ihem,  exist.     It  ia  not  probable  Uiat 

many  such  places  will  bo  found  opposite  each  oiher;  where  such  is  the 

cajw,  ii  general  examination  of  the  interior  would  soon  eliminate  the 

'm possibles,  leaving  perhaps  two  or  three  places  where  a  more  careful 

»nd  detailed  examination  may  be  neceaeafy." 

t^K.  nuDUKiK  begged  to  introduce  to  the  Society,  General  Hercer,  of  the 
f  '  »»it«d  States,  who  had  been  the  t'bairinan  of  a  committee  for  roportiug  on  an 
'  *^  ti)r-o«eanic  communication  thrtmg!i  Central  America. 

Grnerai.  MEBcsa  said  that  his  friend  Dr.  Hodgkln  had  taken  him  entirely 

*^3r  surj^rise  in  mentioning  bis  name  ;  but  being  iuviled  also  by  tlie  Cbainnan 

*^^S'  (1)e  Meeting,  however  iucompelent,  for  many  retuons,  to  cast  any  addi- 

t^vinal  light  OD  the  subject  under  debate,  he  would  not  resist  the  compli- 

Vvseitt  paid  him.     More  than  eighteen  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  duty  had 

^«volred  on  bim,  as  a  member  of  a   standing  committee  of  the  House  of 

"^eprtaen  tali  Tea  of  the  Dnited  States  of  America,  lo  make  a  report  ta  thai 

tudy,  on  a  memorial  From  certain  citizens  of  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia,  on 

Xhe  practJcabiliEy  and  mode  of  providing  for  the  constniction  of  a  navigable 

ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  anil  Pacific  oceans. 

He  bad  desp^red  or  obtaining,  through  any  channel  then  accessible,  the 
facta  necessary  to  guide  even  his  owu  opinion  upon  a  siibji<ct  of  the  importance 
of  whicli  he  had  long  been  aware,  when  he  accidentally  found,  in  a  work  on 
Oualrmala,  by  a  British  official  agent,  a  table  furnishing  the  distance,  and  a 
series  of  levels  taken  at  every  hundred  yards  of  the  intervening  high  land 
hetweeu  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  Uccan.  From  this  it  appeared  that 
the  distance  overland,  was  but  IT  miles  and  350  yards  ;  and  tlie  elevation  of 
(he  surface  of  the  lake  above  the  Pacific  but  134  feet ;  that  for  9  miles 
from  the  ocean,  the  ground  regularly  descended  towards  it  from  the  level  of  the 
laka,  over  a  surface  in  all  respects  favourable  for  a  canal  or  any  dimensions. 
For  the  6  miles  next  to  Ibe  lake,  serious  difSculties,  although  not  insurmonjit- 
ahle,  were  presented,  in  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  often  rock,  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  to  heights  averaging,  for  6  miles,  more  than  60  feet ;  for  2  miles  of 
that  distance,  13d  feet ;  and  for  one-third  of  a  mile,  150  feet. 

General  Mercer  said,  that  the  canal  was  designed  by  him,  to  have  a  depth  of 
26  feet,  the  draught  of  a  large  frigate ;  but  was  enla[>;ed,  at  tlio  snggeslioD  of 
Uu>  Umted  Slates  engineers,  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  with  a  breadth  sufBcient  to 
permit  two  of  the  Itu'gest  sbtiis  to  pass  each  other. 

The  deep  cutting  from  the  lake  ti?  the  Pacific,  was  not  unexampled,  ( 
Uexioo.  But  supposing  a  tunnel  to  be  dis[X!nsed  with,  and  its  cuntinued  depth 
extended  for  several  miles  more  tlmn  that  example  warranted,  yet  it  involved 
cnly  an  additional  cost.     Hl'  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in  inducing  the  c 
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mittee  to  report  in  favour  of  the  pnieticability  of  uniting  Lakti  Nicaragua  wil 
'     "   !ific,  and  using  the  Lake  as  a,  feeder,  if  not  cmliraced  in  tlie  direct  cant 


_ n  with  the  river  St.  Juan,  which  wna  navigable  to  tlie  Atlani 

most  seasons  of  the  year,  by  vessels  of  shallow  drauglit. 

He  did  not  believe,  as  the  Lake  was  of  great  dimcDsions — not  less  thi . 
2(J0  niileR  in  ciroutnfereiice,  and  if  shoal  in  some  places,  in  others  deep  enou^ 
for  ships  of  any  size — that  it  would  fail  of  supplying  a  sufiicient  quantity 
water  for  a  constant  navigatioD,  by  means  of  locks,  from  sea  to  sea.  The  u 
of  it  for  twenty-four  hours  would  not,  he  believed,  reduce  the  level  of  its  sn 
fftce  2  inches,  if  in  that  time  it  received  no  supply  from  Lake  Leon,  whicli  li 
N.  of  it,  and  dieembogueB  the  water,  received  from  various  streams,  into  IaI 
Nicaragua,  by  a  river  of  rapid  current. 

Assuming  it  as  a  uuiveraal  tnith,  that  wherever  there  is  a  perpetual^ 
descending  navigable  river,  supplying  a  sufficient  quantl^  of  water  for  a  navii 
gable  canal,  such  a  canal  can  be  made,  the  Coinniillee  of  the  House  of  Reprai 
sentatives,  without  other  data,  deemed  the  whole  line  of  navigation  for  tli 
Inrgest  ships,  from  the  Pacific  through,  or  by.  Lake  Nicaragua  and  down  tb 
St.  Juan  to  the  Atlantic,  practicable.     Of  the  cost  of  such  a  work  thej  coui 
pronounce  no  judgment.     Of  the  quantity  of  materials  of  earth  and  rock  to  ' 
removed,  in  order  to  open  that  part  of  it,  in  which  a  line  of  levels  had  be 
supplied  by  Thompson's  work  on  Guatemala,  they  were  furnished  with  a  hu^ 
estimate  by  the  TopognLphical  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  of  the  Unitei 
States,  which  made  it  with  no  other  asaiatance,  than  from  the  cross-section 
the  ground  which  the  canal  would  pass  on  the  line  already  surveyed.     Tho 
materials  exceeded  44  millions  of  cubic  yards. 

From  the  profile  of  the  entire  lino,  and  information  derived  from  the  oa 
structioo  of  a  canal  of  186  miles,  leading  from  the  city  of  Washington,  alooj 
the  river  Potomac,  through  many  lofty  moutitains,  the  Chwrman  of  dl 
Committee,  availing  himself  of  further  information  as  to  the  general  aspect  a 
the  country  between  tho  Lake  and  the  Pacific,  was  led  to  compute  th 
so  much  of  the  line  of  proposed  navigation,  at  20  millions  of  dollars, 
4  millions  of  pounds  stcrlmg.  This,  he  admits,  was  rather  a  guess  than 
estimate ;  but  ho  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  praclicability  of  the  ninstnicti 
of  the  entire  work,  for  a  sum  much  less  than  ils  value,  which  is  beyond  ml 
computation. 

General  Mercer  said,  that  he  brought  with  him  to  Kurope,  nt^ar  three  ,  ..  . 
^o,  two  copies  of  the  Iic|H]rt  of  the  Committee  on  liosds.  Canals,  and  Interna 
Navigation  of  the  year  183B,  on  this  subject.  Ho  despaired,  on  account  a 
the  then  existing  war,  of  being  able  to  use  it  with  any  practical  effect,  altboli^ 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  with  only  cue  other  object  of  public  interest 
had  led  him,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  to  make  a  seventh  voyage  across  tht 
Atlantic  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  having  made  his  "  ' 
in  1S02. 

Great  Britain  had  a  mncli  deeper  interest  than  France,  in  uniting  witK 
America,  in  constructing  the  proposed  canal.  It  has  been  rumoured,  no 
without  oircTimstantial  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  an  effort  is  to  be  ciade,  wbich^ 
if  made,  will  doubtless  be  successful,  to  unite  tho  Tied  Sea  with  the  Meditep^ 
ranean,  by  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suei!,  where,  it  is  believed,  a  csuil 
formerly  existed.  If  successful,  one  cITeot  of  it  will  be  obvious,  that  Fraaciy 
Austria,  and  Russia,  Italy  and  Greece,  will  be  on  the  water  line  of  oonununi-' 
cation  between  England  and  her  possessions,  from  ISOO  to  2000  miles  nearer  U), 
those  possessions,  than  she  will  herself  be.  It  is  therefore  much  to  her  intBrast 
to  shorten,  if  practicable,  her  distance  from  them,  by  way  of  the  Atlautid' 
and  Pacific,  by  uniting  those  oceans  as  now  proposed.  J 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Heport  of  the  Committee,  occupying  160  pogei^. 
/s/erenoe  aasatade  lo  the  history  of  several  comffti^taioTmnA^iaT  ■Catoiwavliwai 
rif  the  Xlcaragtia   anfl  oilier  lines  <•!  in tnr -oceanic  c!>m'nv\m\c!i'C\on  ' 
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ItUmrnu  of  Central  Aniericft.  The  Keport  teoommended  tbe  survey  of  one  of 
iIkiu,  ociir  whidi  a  railroad  iiiu  since  been  construct ei].  It  furtiislied  the  Uol- 
liulooutiact  fcirlhAt  through  Lake  Kicara^a,  to  which  tbe  King  of  Holland 
ntbMfibpd  tuilf  a  million  of  guilders.  This  subscription  was  abaudonud,  the  sutv 
MqDonl  Kvcnuice  uf  ttclgtUDi  from  Holland  having  provivl  fainl  to  the  renewal 
df  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  executij  this  work  ;  aud  at  preaent  it  U  pro- 
Ulilelbat,  without  the  interpoaitiou  and  some  coucurreut  anangcment  belneeu 
lb  Ooremments  of  those  8t»t*ii  most  inleresled  in  its  eiecutioii,  it  may  yet 
'  b)  long  delayed,  if  over  executed.  Before  he  coDcluded,  General  Mercer 
btfjtd  to  observe  that  he  owed  it  to  Mr.  Kelley  of  New  York  to  Bay,  what  we 
Dinl  ill  think,  that  if,  by  an  open  cut  from  sea  -to  sea,  and  Che  Atralo  and 
Ihiudo  rivers,  a  navigable  canal  of  tbe  dimensions  which  he  proposes  can 
h  wnrtruoted,  it  is  greatly  lo  be  preferred  lo  any  communication  between 
ItHM  wcana  by  locks  ;  for,  however  tliey  may  be  multiplied  and  provided  with 
inlineaing  pools  of  water,  of  mfEcient  dimennoua  to  facilitate  and  hasten 
l)it[ius^e  through  tliem  of  very  lai^e  ships,  it  maybe  questioQed  whether 
ilwB  would  not  be  very  inconvenient  delay  often  incnrrod,  and  the  utility  of 
lie  entire  line  of  iutercommunication  be  impeded,  by  the  number  of  veaseU 
Belting  a  (nssage  through  the  locks.  The  only  doubt  that  as  yet  Hiijiears  to 
hag  over  the  Attato  route,  arises  from  the  [lossible  insalubrity  of  the 
montry  through  which  it  is  lo  pass. 

A  Visitor  having  asked  General  Mercer  if  the  climate  on  the  Nicaragua 

route  would  be  unhealthy,  he  answered,  that  it  waa  probable  that  it  would 

3ot  be  Bt>,  as  several  considerable  cities  existed  in  its  vicinity,  and  a  road 

throng  it  to  tlie  Lake  and  the  river  St.  Juan  had  been,  for  seveml  years,  used 

'or  the  transit  of  persona  and  property  passing  between  the  Stales  of  Ure^on 

**id  California,  both  to  and  from  tlio  United  States,  without  a  complaint  or  a 

AU^tsiion  having  been  heard  that  the  climate  is  untavourahle  In  health. 

^^^^  He  acknowledged  the  inquiry  to  be  most  [jertiuetit,  as  ill  health  would  con- 

^^^^tnte  a  very  Eerioua  impediment  to  the  progress  of  a  work  so  laborious,  and 

H^^onld  gKatly  enhance  its  cost.     He  had  heard  it  Kaid  at  New  Orleans,  that  the 

^^pl*'(D7  beautiful  road  between  that  city  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  was  made  of 

OTBter-shella  and  Irishmen. 

Tbb  Chaikham,  in  conclusion,  said  that  those  propositions  of  American 
v^tixens,  were  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  espe- 
^aally  that  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Kellcy,  and  to  which  General  Mercer, 
rfUte  United  States,  gave  the  prefcreuco  over  the  Nicaragua  routo,  as  examined 
'  f  himself.  It  was  most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Rellcy  came 
Q  America,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  English  and  French 
remmenis  tc  nniie  with  the  American  authorities  in  a  great  junt  geo- 
jnphicsl  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  Darieu  territory,  with  the  Tiew  of  finally 
OetermiDing  upon  the  best  line  for  the  construction  of  a  great  canal  without 
r-'lDcka,  and  by  which  the  lai^est  vessels  might  pass. 

He  heartily  wished  that  Mr.  Kelley  mit^t  succeed  in  this  great  and  philan- 
thropic project,  which  ao  deeply  interested  all  civilized  nations. 


Fourteenth  Meeting,  Jane  23,  1856  {la/l  Meeting  of  the  Session). 
Hkah-Admibai.  F.  W.  BKECHEY,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  W.  Fei^uson,  John  Torrance,  and  H.  J.  Williams   were 
—  Officially  introiliiced  upon  their  election. 

Profesior  P.  A.  Munch,  of  the  Unicersilij  of  Chrisliania,  was,  upon 
e  reeommfttdation  ef  Ihe  Council,  elected  a  CoTtefipoTiAin^  Mtmber  -, 
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dfuj  MeMgft.  Daniel  Brvwn ;  Samuel  Btoibh  ;  A.  Henderton  ;  P.  C 
liovels  A.  MaegregoT ;  and  W.  Jt.  O' Byrne  ;  Capt.  John  Shepherd, 
K.N. ;  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  ShuUleworlh,  Bart. ;  Metsrs.  K.  L.  Sutherland, 
R.N.;  G.  C.  Taylor;  and  Luvt.- Colonel  P.  E.  WHmot,  h.a.,  were 
elected  Pellowi. 

Messrs.  J.B.  Heath  j  Artljur  Hodgson,  of  Australia;  W.  H.  Hovel!, 
of  Australia ;  W.  P.  Andrew ;  Capt.  Cole ;  Messrs.  J.  Eotwisle  and 
G.  K.  Fairholme  i  Colouel  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Gordon,  c.b.  ;  Sir  Charles 
Ntcolson,  of  Sydney ;  Commander  Montagu  O'Reilly,  r.n.  ;  and  Mr. 
William  StaDiland,  were  proposed  aa  candidates  for  election  at  ifae 
opening  meeting  of  the  next  Bcssion. 

An  ancient  Atlas  and  I'ortulan  of  Spain  were  exhibited  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  i.r.g.s.  ;  also  ihc  new  edition  of  Baily's  Map  of 
Central  America,  by  Mr.  Staufoni,  f.r.o.s. 

The  Papt-ra  read  were — 
1.  Journey  of  Joachim  Rodriguez  Grafa  to  tlie  Muala  ya  Nvo.     By 

W.  D.  CooLEV,  Esq.,  p.E.a.s. 
Mb.  Cooley  endeavours  to  establish  the  position  uf  tiie  Muropue's 
(Muata  ya  Nvo)  capital,  aud  he  collates  the  itinerary  of  Gra<;a,  who 
travelled  in  1843,  with  those  of  Lacerda,  Texeira,  and  the  Pombeiros, 
or  native  travelling-  merchants.  Finally,  he  examines  critically  into  the 
information  collected  by  Dr.  Livingston  about  the  courses  of  the  seve- 
ral rivers  which  he  crossed,  and  disagrees  widely  from  him.'  Ho 
places  the  capital  of  tlie  Muropue  at  about  W  S.  lat.  and  22'='  £.  long. 


2,  Letter  from  Dr.  Livingston,  with  a  Sketch  Map. 
Thib  letter  was  dated  Cabango,  Lunda  country.  May  17,  1855.  Its 
object  was  to  make  certain  corrections  in  hia  first  map  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  Quango,  through  which  he  had  passed  in  very  cloudy 
weather  on  his  outward  journey,  which  corrections  of  Dr.  Livingston 
had  all  been  attended  to  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  in  engraving  the  map 
which  accompanies  his  paper  in  the  lately-issued  volume  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society's  Journal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
notice  them  at  length. 

In  refcreDce  to  these  papers  Ma.  Macqueeh  pointed  out  that  the  subject 
of  thetu  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  of  De- 
cember 10,  1855,  which  was  only  partially  read  to  tha  Sticiely,  but  in 
which  he  had  arrive<l  at  very  different  conclusions  from  Mr.  t^ooley.  He 
had  consulted  everytbiug  be  could  find  upon  the  subjuct,  including  the  autho- 
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tilirs  tnim  whioh  Mr.  Coole;  bad  formed  his  opiniom,  and  he  belicyed  that 
ibU  $«atleiiutn's  views  were  qujt«  erroaeoiu.  He  coDCuived  th»t  the  main 
^netioD  of  the  itrcfttns  in  quBBtion  was  to  the  N.E.,  and  not  to  the  N.W. 
Of  lime  the  Casai  waa  one  of  the  moat  important,  and  it  certainly  ran  to  the 
E,  ind  oot  to  the  W„  as  Gni^  says.  This  view  was  oonfinned  by  the  reports 
oTUui  Arabs  who  crcaiaed  from  Bengiicia  to  the  East  Coaet.  Dr.  Livingaton 
deMrred  the  greatiwt  credit  for  the  correctjon  he  had  made.  The  difficulty  in 
iiitkiiucobMmtioiis  in  a  country  like  this  waa  tnmn/Dge,  and  it  is  only  a 
niltcr  of  wonder  that  he  has  tnade  so  few  mistakoB.  No  traveller  had  dune 
ta  much  for  African  geography  as  Livingston,  and  he  hoped  that  tbta  coun- 
[ri  vould  oot  allow  him  to  go  unrcfwarded. 

8m  lioDESicK  MuBcuiBon  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  (o  the  merits  both  of 

Ur.  Coalcy  and  Mr.  Uacqueen  for  their  great  labour  and  research.    He  was  sure 

Ibw  the  Society  could  but  hope  that  tlui  report  of  Dr.  I^ivinRton's  sufe  ar- 

ri's)  «t  Tel^  •  was  true.     That  remarkable  man  was  the  only  European  who 

Ud  traveraed  and  retraT'ErBed  South  Africa ;  he  was  not  merely  an  explorer, 

tml  s  scientiSc  observer ;  and  the  accuracy  of  his  atatemenlji  was  well  known. 

Sir  B.  Hiirchison  therefore  believed  that  Dr.  LivingHtu])  would  have  luuong 

tMgnphers,  a  reception  fully  as  warm  as  that  given  to  General  Williams  by 

the  British  natton. 

M&.  Galtok  cordially  joined  in  the  cxprcscions  of  gratitude  oCered  to  Dr. 

-'^■'ingstoD  an  behalf  of  African  geography,  for  he  bad  made  a  certainly  of  so 

"(uy  important  questioDs  that  had  before  been  matters  of  pure  speculation. 

lemhen  of  the  Society  were  aware  that  an  expedition  would  probably  be  neat 

^fure  long  to  Eastern  Africa,  and  bo  thought  it  duo  to  the  just  appreciation  of 

*a;  diacoveries  it  might  make,  that  gcognipbers  should  take  note  of  our  pre- 

*«Ut  state  of  exceeding  ignorance  abont  the  whole  ititcrior  of  that  continent, 

'UMwithstandiug  that  so  much  learned  and  ingenious  labour  had  been  spent  iu 

^bdnvouring  to  determine  it.     He  would  simply  beg  the  Society  to  glance  at 

^1)TC«  m&ps  which  were  hung  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  room  iu  which  they  were 

Wgaetpbled ;  two  of  then  represented  the  respective  opinions  of  Mr.  IDooley  and 

Iblr.  UacquecD,  two  of  our  best  informed  African  geographers;  the  third  wan 

t%e  compilatiou  of  Ur.  Erbardt,  from  most  abundant  native  testimony  ;  and 

^et  tliefle  three  maps  were  as  utterly  dissiinilar  and  discordant  in  all  their  pby- 

^oU  features  as  it  wna  well  possible  to  Imagine. 

The  Pbesidext  said  that  all  would  concur  with  Mr.  Macquecn  as  to  the 
^iffitnillj  of  making  observations  in  a  country  like  Africa,  where  not  only  the 
laud  itMilf,  but  the  climate  also,  was  so  much  against  them.  Tlie  obsi^rva- 
'•iooa  of  Dr.  Livingston  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Maclcar,  tbe  astronomer  at 
-Vine  Cape,  and  had  been  highly  approved  of  by  bini. 

He  would  here  say  a  few  words  on  tbe  expedition  to  Eastern  Africa  referred 
-toby  Mr.  Galton.  Tbe  expedition  was  lostort  from  the  East  coast,  and  to  ex- 
plore tbe  region  of  Lake  Kyassi,  and  tbe  country  between  it  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Lake  was,  according  to  Mr.  Erhardt's  estimation,  600  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  breadth.  The  district  around  it  abounded  iu  copper,  and 
was  thickly  populated.  Since  Mr.  Erhardt's  paper  was  read,  the  Council  of 
the  Society  bad  been  In  communication  with  the  Government  respecting  an 
expedition  to  the  country,  which,  if  it  took  place,  would  be  conducted  by  men 
of  ailerprise. 

*  Beport  received  from  Mr.  Suuley,  writing  from  Mozambique. — Ed. 
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3.  Routes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  at  KustendjL     By 
Captain  Spbatt,  r.n.,  c.b.,  of  H.M.S.  *  Spitfire.* 

Commanicated  by  Captain  J.  Washington,  r.n.,  F.a.o.a. 

This  conimunication  was  written  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  has 
been  received  only  a  few  days  since  by  tlie  Society.  Captain  Sprmtt 
considers  the  lakes  along  the  Kara  Su  valley  to  be  a  mere  backwater 
of  the  Danube,  and  that  they  could  be  fitted  for  the  navigation  of  barges . 
without  much  difficulty.  The  remaining  twenty-three  miles,  to  the 
Black  Sea,  might  be  traversed  by  carrying  the  barges  on  wheels  alooga 
tram-way  to  the  sea  at  Kustendji,  where  a  breakwater  would  have  to  be 
constructed  to  'shelter  them.  The  absence  of  any  port  at  that  place 
would  render  an  ordinary  ship-canal  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube  of  little  value.  Captain  Sprat  t  gives  itineraries  of  the  routes  as 
they  exist  at  present,  and  remarks  on  the  value  of  Kustendji  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view. 


4.   The  Landfall  of  Columbus^  or  the  Land  which  was  first  reached 
by  him.     By  Captain  A.  B.  Becheu,  r.k.,  f.r.o.s. 

Two  islands  have  hitherto  shared  this  honour — Cat  Island,  the  claims 
of  which  were  urged  by  Wasliington  Irving  and  subsequently  supported 
by  Baron  Humboldt;  and  Grand  Turk  Island,  adopted  by  Sefior 
Navarrete,  who  has  also  published  all  that  remains  of  Columbus'  original 
journal.  It  is  by  availing  himself  of  this  publication  that  Captain 
Becher  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  suggested  by  Senor  Munoz,  that  a 
third  island,  Watling  Island,  was  really  the  land  in  question.  Co- 
lumbus'own  words  are:  ''It  is  a  tolerably  large  island,  with  fine  treei 
and  a  large  lake  in  the  middle  of  it ;  it  has  no  mountains,  .and  li 
covered  with  verdure,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye."  Watling  Island 
is  eaten  out  by  a  salt-water  lake,  its  highest  part  is  not  more  than  140 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  now  called  the  Garden  of  the  Bahamas. 
Captain  Becher  shows  that  Columbus  did  not  water  his  ships  there, 
though  he  must  clearly  have  been  in  great  want  of  water,  and  there- 
fore tiiat  this  lake  must  have  been  salt  water  and  unfit  to  drink.  From 
this  point  he  traces  him  step  by  step  to  the  port  of  Nip^,  in  Cuba, 
which  appears  to  be  identified  beyond  question. 


5.  Tiie  Secretary  next  read  a  letter  from  Captain  J.  Lort  Stokes,  BJf«, 
F.R.O.S.,  communicating  the  opinion  of  Captain  Richards,  r.n.,  on  the 
expediency  of  despatching  a  vessel  at  once,  in  search  of  the  relics  of  the 
'  Erebus '  and  '  Terror.'  Captain  Richards,  whose  experience  in  Arctic 
travelling  is  so  Well  known,  says : — 
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"  1  tliink  either  of  tliree  roulca  might  Lc  ndopteil,  vk.,  one  to  King  \V 
Unil,  by  IWiriog  tilmit,  oa  p^pposiHj  bj  Captaiii  CalliaBon ;  oiigthcr  ll 
lln^a  Stnjt  to  Repalgo  Bay;  and  a  lliird  tbrough  Lancaster  t^oiind  t 
rbmiwl.  Of  I'rinw  Kegi-nt  Inlet.  To  Uie  laat  I  decidedly  give  tlio  |intf 
kt  iLf  rcllowiug  reason ; — No  vessel  hta  yet  leached  no  far  ss  Captain  ( 
Ho'i  (wthMl  in  otte  seneoo ;  and  to  do  it  in  two  would  expend  tile  res 
■nl  [Wider  the  people  unfit  for  searcliiug  by  sledgea  (the  only  method). 
^  tbeii,  would  be  to  select  a  screw  vessel  of  convenient  size,  and  fortil 
Shi  would  have  a  complement  of  seventy  men,  and  be  proiisioned  fi 
i  would  roquiro  no  ttiidcr  or  sotond  vessel.  She  wotild  proceed 
anni-l  as  far  as  possible ;  but  should  Peel  Ohaunel  be  inpriic 

Sliicb  I  do  not  believe),  then  pot  the  ship  in  the  neighlioiirhood  of  Bre 
jr  in  Prince  Hegent  Iiili;!.  Once  in  a  berth  for  winter,  commence  yoi 
nltlug  openttionE.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  Kame  autumn,  but  the  grea 
(fysniiwt  be  Ukenln  tjic  following  spring.  Both  aides  of  Peel  Clmnnel « 
■  Kiug  WilUanilAnd  and  Gateshead  lel^id  must !«  explored.  If  the  a] 
Itfir  wrvcks  an>  not  found  there — and  I  think  they  will  be — continue  tlie 
Ip  lath  sides  of  King  William  IauiI  Uj  Montreal  laland,  nt  the  emlmuct 
AetireatFisbKivcr.  Another  portion  will  yet  remain  to  lie  examined.  \U 
Oituni*«  and  Wynniatt's  farthest  there  ia  a  space  of  sixty  miles.  Thi 
bettlrait,  and  may  communicate  with  the  head  of  Peel  Channel,  mak 
aUnd  of  Prinoe  of  Wales  Laud.  It  ia  possible  that  Franklin  may 
jaaal  to  the  south'WCBt  of  Ca)«  Walker  with  hie  vessels,  and  be  bloc) 
lure.  Tlie  exploration  of  these  lines  of  coast  by  sledgei  could,  I  belit 
aM»cUiTi\y  done  by  the  force  I  have  nameil ;  and  tlicre  is  a  convictjon 
huikI,  unountin;:  to  certainty,  that  the  fate  of  Franklin  would  he  solve 
^nmains  of  his  hIuis  be  found." 

B.  The  foUowing  memorial  lo  Lord  Falmeralon  was  tlieii  read  1 
SoDEucK  MuKciitsoH,  r.K.G.8. : — 

"  Loodoti,  June,  1 

"  Mt  Lo&d, — Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Her  Majeflty's  missing 

Mm  '  Erebus'  and  '  Terror,"  or  their  remains,  are  still   fror.en  up  at  ni 

(fMEauce  from  the  spot  whenco  certain  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin  a 

"^vrs  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Bae,  we  whose  names  are  undersiiniBd,  w 

"ivn  of  fluieuoe  and  others  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  In  Arctic  disc 

°r  C3]ilorcrB  who  have  been  employed  in  the  search  for  our  loet  count; 

"<9|j  nracitly  to  impress  upon  your  Lordship  the  desirableness  of  aendi 

*^  expvdition  lo  satisfy  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  clear  up  a  u! 

^^'tiidi  has  vicited  the  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world. 

"TWa  lequestia  supjiorted  by  many  persons  well  versed  in  Arctic  si 
^*'1m),  swing  that  the  pru[x»ed  expedition  is  to  be  directed  to  one  limif" 
'^^'Vily,  arei  of  ojunion  tbat  the  object  is  att^nable  and  with  little  risk. 

"  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  British  Government,  which  to  it 
^^  «T^lit  has  made  so  many  efforts  in  various  directions  to  discover  even  th 
KM>nmied  by  Franklin,  should  cease  to  prosecute  research,  now  that  the  1 
*■*«  been  clearly  indicated  where  the  vessels  or  their  remains  must  1 
^^^ludin^,  aa  we  hope,  records  which  will  throw  fresh  light  on  Arctic  geop 
%^jh1  dispel  the  obscurity  in  which  the  voyage  and  fate  of  onr  coun 
=^K  Still  Involved. 

"  Although  most  persons  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  ca 

^norrivora  of  Franklin's  expedition,  yet  there  are  eminent  men  in  oi 

^eonntry,  and  in  America,  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion.    Dr.  Kane, 

United  KIal«a,  for  example,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  pnshioE 

lu  the  north  in  the  search   for  Franklin  than  any  other  in£vidual, 

'''"■■'  IS  recently  awarded  itt  Fomidet 
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"  '  I  am  really  in  doubt  aa  to  tlie  preservation  of  Lmmm  life.  I  well  ioa 
how  glail  I  would  Imvu  been,  had  ray  duty  to  olhers  permitted  me,  lo  hn 
taken  refugs  araang  the  Bsquimani  of  Smith  Strait  and  Etah  Bay.  Stmnj 
as  it  may  seem  to  you,  we  r^arded  the  coarse  life  of  these  people  with  ejcit 
tavy,  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  we  could  have  lived  in  comfort  upon  tbi 
jKaourcea,  It  required  all  my  powers,  moral  and  physical,  to  present  my  IM 
from  deserting  to  the  Walrus  Settlements,  and  it  wan  my  &ial  intentioal 
have  taken  to  Esquimaux  life,  hat)  Providence  not  carried  us  through  in  at 
hazardous  escape. 

"  But,  passing  from  speculation,  and  con&mng  ourselves  alone  to  the  questk 
of  finding  the  missing  ships  or  their  records,  we  would  observe  that  no  In 
ezpeditiou  down  the  Back  River,  like  that  which,  with  great  difiiculty,  n 
cently  reached  Montreal  Island,  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  end  we  bw 
in  view.  The  frail  birch-bark  canoes  in  which  Mr.  Andei'son  conducted  b 
search  with  so  much  ability,  the  dangers  of  the  river,  the  sterile  nature  of  fl 
track  near  its  embouchure,  and  the  necessary  failure  of  provisions,  preveidj 
the  commencement  even  of  such  a  searcli  as  can  alone  be  satisfactorily  and  (k 
roughly  accomplished  by  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  to  say  nothing  of  4 
moral  intiuence  of  a  strong  armed  party  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tf 
until  the  confidence  of  tlte  natives  be  obtained.  ■ 

"  Many  Arctic  explorers,  independent  of  those  who«e  names  are  appends 
and  who  are  now  abeent  on  service,  have  eipreesed  their  belief  that  there  4 
several  routes  by  which  a  screw  vessel  could  so  closely  approach  the  ueai 
question,  as  to  clear  up  all  doubt. 

"  In  respect  toons  of  thesecourses,  or  thatby  Behring  Strait,  along  the  OM 
of  North  America,  we  know  that  a  single  euling  vessel  passed  to  Cambri^ 
Bay,  within  150  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River,  and  retunied  hd 
unscathed ;  its  commander  having  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  pMsagij 
question  is  so  constantly  open,  that  ships  can  navigate  it  wilhuQt  dinicultjri 
one  season.  Other  routes,  whether  by  Regent  Inlet,  Peel  Sonnd,  or  aora 
from  Repulse  Bay,  are  preferred  by  officers  whose  experience  la  Arctic  matM 
entitles  them  to  every  consideration  ;  whilst,  in  reference  lo  two  of  tlM 
routes,  it  is  right  to  state  that  vast  quantities  of  provisionn  have  been  It 
their  vicinity. 

"  Without  venturing  to  suggest  which  of  these  plans  should  be  adopted,  1 
earnestly  beg  your  Lordship  to  sanction  without  delay  such  an  ezpeditwm  it 
in  the  judgment  of  a  committee  of  Arctic  vo.yagers  and  geographers,  msif  ■ 
considered  best  adapted  to  secure  the  object. 

"  We  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  reflect  opon  the  great  difference  b 
a  clearly  defined  voyage  to  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  area,  within  whid  || 
missing  vessels  or  their  remains  must  lie,  and  those  former  necessarily  ten 
tive  explorations  in  varioim  directions,  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  diffini 
of  which,  in  regions  far  to  the  north  of  the  voyage  now  contemplated,  li 
led  the   majority  of  persons,   unacquainted  with  geography,  to  suppose  t 
such  a  modified  and   limited  atteoipt  as  that  which  we  propose  involvea  fnr' 
risk,  and  may  call  for  future  researches.     The  very  nature  of  the  former  e: 
ditions  exposed  tliem,  it  is  true,  to  risk,  since  regions  had  to  be  travereed  w! 
were  totally  unknown ;  while  the  search  we  ask  for  is  to  be  directed  to  a  d 
cumscribed  area,  the  confines  of  which  have  been  already  reached  witiiout  dl 
ficulty  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels. 

"  Now,  inasmuch  ea  (Vance,  after  repeated  fruitless  efforts  to  ascertain  ti 
fete  of    La  Pdrouse,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  discovery  of  some  relics  of  i 
eminent  nsvjgator  Chan  she  sent  out  a  searching  exp^itlon  to  collect  t 
fragment  pertaining  to  his  vessels,  so  we   trust  that  those  Arctic  researcl 
which  have  reflected  much  honour  upon  our  country,  may  not  be  abandon 
ijjfl  verf  moment,  when  an  explanation  o{  iVie  -wimACTSn^  »a«\  twe  at  x 
imy'igatnTii,  neemn  ^li  \>e  within  rmr  Bnun>. 
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In  conclusion,  Vi-e  further  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  not  be  luft  to  tbe 

rt»  i£  iodividualii  of  another  and  kindred  nation  already  so  distin^ished 

_,  hii  oiase,  nor  yet  to  the  nolile-minded  widow  of  our  Iwnentcd  friend,  to 

Itfkeui  endeavour  which  can  be  so  much  more  efTectivcly  carried  out  by  [Ijti 

Vtiih  Oovernmeul. 

We  have  the  honour  lo  be,  ray  Lord, 

"Yonr  Lordahip'a  obedient  Servants, 


"  F.  Bbaufobt, 
Rod.  I.  Hdrcbison, 
W110TTKM.ET, 
Eqbrtos  Eu.saMRBE, 
F.  W.  Bbecket, 

TtTCRABIi  COLLIKOOX, 

CaABLBR  0.  B.  Daubknex, 

W,  WSEWBLL, 

W.  H.SrKBS, 
Jobs  Feboos, 
P.  F,.  DB  SritiELErKi, 
W.  H.Smtth. 

ASHHVRST  MaJENDIE, 
ROBT.  FlTZltOT, 

E.  Gardiner  Fibhbodbsr, 
ROBEBT  Rhows, 
Gbo.  Makabtnev, 
Lkonabd  Horner, 

It  Padnn-stoi,  M.P.,  a.C.l 


W.  Hesrt  Fittos, 
Lvos  Plavfaib, 
Thomas  Thorp, 
Cbahleb  Wheatstohb, 
Wh.  Jaokgon  Hooker, 
J03.  D.  Hooker, 
John  Arrow  buith, 
Pktbb  La  Tbobb, 
W.  A.  B.  Hamilton, 


C.  PiAz;ii  Smyth, 
C.  W.  Paslkt, 
Geohqe  Rekmib, 
J.  P.  Gaskiot, 
C.  B.  AiBT, 
J.  F.  BuaQOYNE, 


-n>£^  Bon,  ViK4. 

In  addition  lo  the  above  mentioned,  manj  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
^  tiave  been  employed  id  tbe  search  alter  Franklin,  and  wlio  are 
lait  from  London,  have  previously  expressed  tlicmselvea  to  be  fai 
le  to  the  final  expedition  recommended. 


vy        T 


F,  It  wa$  nt^t  announced  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Wallace,  f.r.g.s.,  had 
Hmed  to  Singapore  from  his  expedition  to  Borneo,  and  was  preparing 
Vint  Celebes,  where  he  hoped  to  explore  portions  of  that  islund 
herto  unknown,  as  well  as  islands  of  the  Molucca  group.  At  the 
luest  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Wallace  had  lieen  furnished,  through  the 
tdness  of  Lord  Clarendon,  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
overnoietila  of  IloUand  and  of  Spain,  to  the  aulhoritieij  of  their 
brent  colonies  in  the  Ea.st. 
8.  The  Chairman  then  adjourned  the  Meeting  to  tbe  10th  of  No- 
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1.   T/ie  Cape  Pahnas  Settlement  of  Liberated  Negroes.    By  Phi 

SCHUNLEIN. 
Conuntuiicateil  bj  Dr.  Hodokin,  r.H.Q.8. 

Cape  PbIidsi,  38lh  September,  18SS. 

TuKftpparentolijector  the  Colonization  Society,  in  re- transporting  thf  coloui 
people  to  the  land  of  tbeir  fathers,  has  been,  1  tbink,  to  make  them  cultivi 
liie  soil,  and  thor«1iy  not  only  lo  Ilnprove  tjicir  own  con<iition,  bnt  to  set  I 
natives  an  example  of  tbe  blessings  of  ^riculturc.  Iliis,  however,  has  he 
attained  in  n  very  limited  degree,  tbe  chief  obstacle  being  the  facility  : 
making  money  on  a  amall  scale  afiorded  by  the  trade  with  the  natives. 
Hocmi  that  this  evil  has  been  fully  foreeeeu  by  the  Ftociety,  for  I  fou 
in  it»  'Collcclion  of  Ordinanees'  a  clause  which  forbids  trade  with  I 
natives,  except  in  articles  of  food,  to  all  but  those  who  had  taken  ( 
a  licence.  I  think,  however,  the  exact  lino  of  diitliactian  between  &rticlea 
food  ond  those  adapted  for  comicerce  is  difficult  to  mark  out,  especiallr 
Africa,  where  the  very  same  fruit,  the  palm-nut,  furnishes  tbe  chief  comn 
cia!  oommodity,  and,  nt  the  same  time,  an  iminrtant  national  dish — the 
called  palm-bulter.  Howevor  that  may  l>c,  ever  since  the  declaration 
independence  tliat  law  has  Iwen  entirely  disregarded.  At  present,  by  far 
greater  part  of  the  gettlera  confine  themselves  to  the  c\iltivation  of  fmita  i 
vegetables,  little  exceeding  in  ijiiautity  their  own  wants ;  for  the  rest  of  tfai 
n»ming(i  they  depend  on  tJio  trade  with  the  natives,  either  by  CAnying  itl 
ou  H  smalt  scale  for  their  own  account,  or  by  working  on  board  one  of  t~ 
small  coasting  vessels  belonging  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  communil 
In  seTieral,  the  poorer  claasea  of  the  people  here,  prefer  working  for  wages 
working  on  their  own  farms.  One  of  them  said  very  significantly,  when 
spent  a  day  in  planting  potatoes  in  bis  own  garden,  he  got  the  worth  of  ] 
day's  labonr  only  in  three  months,  by  selling  the  potatoes ;  but  when 
worked  in  another  man's  employ,  he  got  faia  pay  at  the  and  of  the  week. 
great  number  of  the  culoniBte,  especially  mechanics,  are  conslAntly  emptoj 
at  Govcnimenl  works,  or  at  buildings  erected  at  the  expense  and  for  the  n 
pose  of  the  different  missionary  societios.  Tbe  best  proof  that  I  could  aM 
for  the  truth  of  what  1  have  mentioned  is  the  fact,  that  notwithstaadiDi 
peaceable  existence  of  twenty-one  years,  the  colony  does  not  iiroduOB  a  aiq 
penny's-worth  of  the  merchandise  esjiorted,  it  being  entirely  deriTed  fn 
the  trade  with  the  natives.  And  yet  the  soil  throughout  the  colony  !b 
nently  fertile:  all  African  and  West  Indian  fruits  and  vegetables  (, 
luxuriantly,  but  they  are  raiseil  on  to  tmcdl  a  scale  that  foreign  vessels  Iradi 
on  this  coast  Kcldom,  if  ever,  take  in  fresh  provisions  at  Cape  Mma»^^ 
account  of  their  being  too  dear.  Indigo  is  growing  wild  on  the  Cape,  cove? 
acres  of  ground  ;  the  senna  shnib  and  the  castor>oil  plant  may  he  seen  eve 
whore.  But  it  has  been  fouudout  that  the  soil  isijarlicularlywellfitted  for' 
cultivation  of  colfee.  I'hc  benti  is  said  to  he  of  a  better  flavour  than  that  groi 
in  the  Brazils ;  besides  that,  the  tree  grows  faster  and  yields  a  more  abutidl 
crop  than  in  the  latter  country.  Notwithstanding  this  im|xirtaDt  disi 
coffee  is  but  littlo  cultivated,  and  tbose  who  grow  it  at  all,  have,  for  the^. ._ 
part,  but  a  few  trees  In  their  gardens,  producing  one  or  two  down  ptnuul 
year.     Here,  Bowuvor,  1  am  glad  to  b&vc  to  state  sa  ttmoMitJiiV  '^^ 

which  s/idivs  what  ran  be  done  in  a  oomi;«iRti\-e\v  a\ioi\.  \\mB- 
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Hr.  Smith  urived  hure  frain  America  in  tbe  filt  of  1650,  and  now,  aker 
mty  t«o  f«an,  be  bos  nine  acres  caiefullj  planted  wilb  coffee  tre<»,  whicb, 
in  t«u  ycara  more,  promiiis  lo  j'ield  an  abundant  crap.  IWa  man,  working 
bird  ill  tbe  time  from  bin  lirKt  Arrival,  ban  mifiRrcd  lew  from  the  fever  than 
ma;  idlers,  wbo  make  tlio  latter  disease  nn  excuse  for  their  avoiding  exorcise. 
Sn^  might  ilUo  be  raised  advanlageously  in  tbe  colony  ;  but  it  i»  true  that 
ibig  ttould  require  machinerj.  Bud  consequently  an  oulUy  of  capiUl  beymd 
llirreicb  of  most  of  the  settlers.  A  coloure«1  gentleman,  one  of  the  chief 
judm-oil  tTodcra  of  this  place,  seemed  lo  think,  however,  that  the  want  of 
nacliiaery  was  but  a  minor  obstacle ;  "  fur,"  said  be,  "  what  our  jjcople  natit 
mire  cbaa  sugar  mills,  and  what  it  would  bo  more  difficult  to  give  tlieui,  is 
axtfj  and  perseverance  to  plant,  keep  tht)  plantations  clean,  and  cut  this 

"nie  ustonishinj;  discrepancy  which  manifests  itself  in  the  pnigreas  of  lliis 
wlun/  and  thai  of  its  more  northerly  sister,  Monrovia,  can  i.>nly  be  accounted 
farhji  taking  into  cunsideraliim  the  diflerence  of  the  sources  fKjn  which  the 


nqmlttioniof  both  are  derived.     Monrovia,  MarHball,  and  Bassa  Cove  ttave 

Uro  settled  by  tbe  Awerican  Coloiiiialion  Society  ;  Siuou,  by  tJiose  of  Pona- 

tilrania  tunl   Hississrpiii.      In  tlieso  lilac's,  therefore,    a  lai^e  part  ef  the 

itibsbiUDis  oxngiala  of  highly-educated  persona  from  tbe  free  slates,  where 

tbe  mloared  people  are  not  in  the  same  measure  deprived  or  schuuls  and 

bcililks  for  acquiring  useful  knowled;^,  as  in  the  southom  or  slave  stales. 

Yhe  wtllement  at  Cape  Palmas  having  been  fomiqd  by  the  Maryland  Colo- 

1  Oialioii  Society,  with  a  view  lo  be  chiefly  peopled  by  the  coloured  inba- 

I  biUnla  of  the  stale  of  Maryland,  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  consisls  of  fonuer 

I  llaTea  who  have  been  manumitted  only  a  short  time  previous  lo  their  emigra- 

I  (km  fram  America,     llie  few  educnted  men  who  have  come  to  this  colony  are 

B'Onnly  engaged  eitlier  in  tbe  coasting  trade  or  in  llic  managemeul  of  Goveru- 

I.SNiit  biwneBs;  and  I  think  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  tbe  leaitiug  men 

I  rf  llila  cowmuuity,  lliat  during  tbe  twenty-one  years  from  tbe  &i:al  settlotneut 

to  the  jTesent  day,  not  a  single  shot,  nor  even  angry  word,  has  been 

ignd  with  the  turrounding  nalJve  tribes.     I'his  lucky  result  is  doubt- 

llM  uwin%  iu  |>arl,  to  the  restiwnt  put  on  the  traffic  iu  mm.     On  tbe  whole, 

,]  thtttk,  brighter  days  may  confidently  be  looked  for.     Several  missiviiary 

■ociGlMS  have  established  schools  in  the  colony,  and  are  doing  their  best  to 

iBtigfaten  tbe  minds  and  uiideratsndiags  of  tbe  growing  generation.     There  are 

Dow  four  places  of  worship  in  the  colony ;  two  belonging  lo  tlie  Kpiscopal 

Cborcb,  PQB  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist  chapel.     Another  church,  belonging  lo 

fhe  Utter  congregation,  is  in  course  of  erection.      Of  these  three  different 

dmrches    the  two  latter  confine  themselves  to  service  in  the   colony;  the 

F.[nac«|<Al  is  tbe  only  one  attending  to  Uie  conversion  of  tbe  natives.     There 

luv  Iwu  moie  stations  of  this  church  near  Cape  I'almas — one  at  liocktown, 

nml  one  at  Cavally.     The  latter  is  a  bishopric. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  natives,  is  at  jircseul  little 
than  1000;  the  annual  inmiigralion  amounts  to  about  GO.  'I'be  farming 
liahmont  of  the  colonists  extends  3  miles  into  the  inlerior  in  an  E.N.E. 
iuu.  Last  year,  the  colony  declared  itself  independent,  and  elected  its 
_ .  ..  govvmor,  who  is,  however,  aa  formerly,  |«id  by  the  Coloiiijation  Soeitly. 
Of  lale,  the  question  of  annexation  lo  tbe  Kortbem  Bepublio  has  been  dis- 
cnased,  but  the  Liberian  government  insists  upon  this  colony  being  aimexed 
tas  ooanly,  while  the  public  opinion  here  is  in  favour  of  forming  a  federal 
slit«  like  the  American  union.  As  a  reason  for  refusing  to  join  Liberia  as 
BMlaty,  it  is  asserted  that  the  oentrabited  form  of  government,  introduced  in.  _ 
tti  Utter  by  tbe  now  constitution,  might  injure  the  interests  of  the  C'a|i« 
lUniu  colnnj. 
_  jla  loeommfrtc,  tbe  exjiorts  cimsisl  in  palm-o'il,  ciimwooft,  BTii  i«c,-„ui,-  . 
*/irji  litde  li^^i^^mi^  beftfxured  in  any  quaaUt^,  Wivi'iCi.\.«isi\Ne\J 
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grown  by  tbe  natives).  From  Oclobar,  1854,  to  April,  1865,  tbe  capon*  were 
aa  follows,  ftcoording  to  official  retarns :— Palm-oil,  35,8034  gallons ;  tauuwtwd, 
19i  tona;  rioe,  UT7  crooa  (1  (:roo  =  ibualiel)i  cash,  7725  dollara.  Th« 
imports  oonaJBt  chiefly  in  salt  provieions,  flour, 'laDcy  articles,  and  the  VATiout 
oommodilioB  in  demand  by  the  natives.  The  entire  value  of  imports  during 
the  above  period  has  been  29,963  dollars  39  cent*  ;  yieliling  a  customs  revunue 
of  2242  doUftta  33  cents. 

KoTE.-^Tlie  foregoing  communioatjon  was  written  by  Ph.  Pchonlcin  but  ft 
short  time  before  hia  death,  which  was  aunouiic*d  in  a  former  nunihec  of  the 
Froceeadings.  Tlio  late  President  of  Liberia,  J,  J.  Eoberts,  boa  since  arrived 
in  this  countiy,  and  brings  the  information  that  the  death  of  thia  exoelleiit 
young  man  was  occaaioned  not  by  the  ordinary  fever  of  the  oonntry,  but  by 
exposure  la  the  sun  whilst  engagedin  botanical  reaearohca.  Baron  Tin mt>°Ut| 
in  a  letter  oddresaeit  to  Dr.  Hudgkin,  ajieaks  of  him  as  feeling  tgwarda  lum  tli* 
nlTeclion  of  a  near  relation,  and  asked  aid  in  obtaining  information  r^ardins 
him  as  tbe  greatott  favour  which  cuuld  bo  ri'ndered  to  the  oldeat  traveller  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Qrunoco  and  over  the  Steppes  of  Siberia. 


?.  The  Chinese  and  their  ReMHonf,g^c.    B;- T.T.  Meadows,  Esq., 

Gbinene  Interpreter  to  Bur  Majesty's  Govemmenl  in  China.    Svo. 

Is  thia  aoftlyaia  the  Prefiicc  and  the  cliflpter— rather  a  long  one — on  Civili- 
zation, we  leave  lo  the  conaideration  of  rwdors  who  are  fond  of  theoriaing. 

The  first  chapter  fumishua  a  geographical  account  of  China,  showing  tin 
important  distinction  between  Ckiha  Pboi'Kii  and  the  far  more  extenaive  and 
oomparatively  itulependent  countries  included  under  the  Empire ;  giving  also 
an  eiplttiiation  of  the  military  and  civil  government. 

Ch.  ii.— The  Emiwror  is  absolut«,  as  being  the  Teen-tze,  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
or  chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High  ;  certainly  not  so  hy  hirik.  The  idea 
or  hereditary  monarchy  existing  'in  Cbiua  is  a  fallacy,  and  wbeu  disaitert 
of  war,  peatileticc,  and  famine,  or  other  uDusual  cvila  occur,  the  Divina 
commission  may  be  withdrawn,  unleaa  the  monarch  reirent  him  of  his  evil 
waya  and  promptly  "  return  tu  conformity  with  Heaven's  lawa."  In  f^t, 
"  the  pure  theory  of  succession  is,  that  the  best  and  wisest  man  in  the 
empire  ahould  be  nominated,"  and  the  principle  of  primoeentture  seemt 
to  be  wholly  disallowed.  "  Tlie  worthy  and  talented,"  the  "  good  »a& 
able,"  were  the  persons  to  ho  chosen  for  all  appointracnta,  hi^  or  low. 
The  author  insista  on  tbe  ayatcm  of  examinations  for  du^rees  m  politico) 
science,  cthica,  history,  and  law,  which,  being  indiapensaijle  in  China,  hi' 
recommends  tu  tbe  notice  of  the  British  Qovernment.  The  Chinese,  thoa^ 
autocratically  governed,  liaee  always  maintainal  the  right  of  rebMion,  M 
the  only  mode  of  sWppiiig  vicious  legislation  and  aflrainiatrotion  (Ch.  iii.^. 
The  Mongol,  and  nfter  them  the  Manclioo  dynaaries,  have  for  many  oenturieil 
opi>ro88cd  the  Chiiieae  and  governed  the  country  on  principles  diametrkxll^ 
opposite  to  those  eatablished  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  emi^ra; 
Under  their  misrule  "  the  aale  of  government  posts  waa  moat  extanetvelT 
carried  on  ;  and  corruption,  tyranny,  disaffection,  robbery,  pirocy,  local  inaDr^ 
rections — miagovemment,  in  short — prevailed  up  to  1850,  when  Uie  ■  Kwang-' 
se  rebellion'  broke  out"  (p.  33);  which  may  haply  result  in  the  entirtT 
emancipation  of  China  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Manchoos,  and  tbe  cstablialL- 
ment  either  of  Christianity,  or  the  old  and  long-cheriebei!  Con-foot-seo  faitb^ 
wnrfer  the  dommion  of  a  native  Chinese  sovereign* 

"  Hue's  work  is  cnficisei  ro  CV  t. 
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Tlie  rcbetiion  was  deddedly  religiouti,  aad  tliere  Ik  gn)ii^'[ur  believing 
Dial  it  derived  its  urigiu  from  Ohrislistiity.     The  originator  *q(^b  morement 
UCDE  HDSu-SRW-T8KnEK,  s  poor  peusant  of  thf  Hwa  diBtript;. about  30 
glc*  bom  CantoD,  wbo  exhibited  such  early  talent,  that  his'.tw^oU  gave 
_imMeduc«lion  which  eoabled  hini  to  compete  for  the  degrees, -AtUantfln, 
I   jbuagb  withuut  success,  owing   probubly  to  the   greater   interest  ofMnoro 
I   milllir  candidates ;   for  every   post,  degree,  or  rank,  bich  or  loii.  i]f  late 
jmit,  went  by  money  in  China.     The  young  Lother  of  China,  however, 
I  ikitiiied  10  be  its  Napoleon,  was  not  to  be  daunted.     He  mot  with  Prvtftlanl 
ffliuioiiariea,  heard  cerlAin  ■lanling,  consolatory  tnitba,  and  obtained  hook*  . 
Ibti  wlioily  Altered  his  character,  and  jvepared  him  for  his  grand.  misa1o>'t' 
inil  ftpjiointiuent  bj  Ood   "to   reatare   the  world — that  ia,  China — to  tbe"- 
umliip  uf  the  tnie  God."   (p.  61.)      His  first  converts  were  humble  like'. 
himwilf.  Tillage   schoolmaclerg ;    the  most   iminrlaot  of  whom,  for  futura*. 
rtenla,  was   Func-yos-Ms.     'J'lwae  two  travelled  about  the  mountain  pro- 
•isocs,  pFOpagatiog   the   new   fiuth,  and   eventually  formed  congregations, 
inown  a«  the  "  Society  of  Uod-worahipiieTS,"  which  became  the  strength  of 
liw  rcligio\u-political  rebellion  that  now  shakes  the  imperial  throne,  (p.  85.) 
I  From  1840  to  1347  tJUG  sect  remained  in  comparative  obeourity,  giadiially 

^M  Mqniiing  Christian  knowledge  under  luisKionaries  from  Canton  ;  nor  was  it 
^H  CU  1S50  that  the  God- worshippers  were  brought  into  collision  with  the 
^H  Int  authorities,  and  forced  to  a  movement  of  a  purely  political  character. 
rtP-105.) 

f  Bebeiliona,  however,  were  no  new  thing  in  China.    The  dyniuity  of  the 

X\a<-ji  was  overthrown  in  the  seventeenth  century  not  by  the  Manchoo 
Tutara,  but  by  a  native  rebel,  one  Lc-tae-diing.  Forty  yearn  later,  Woo- 
Mii-kwei  aud  three  other  nalive  princea  threw  off  their  allegiance  from  the 
Mancliooii,  and  were  only  subdued,  after  a  war  of  seven  years,  by  the 
Hauchoo  Emperor  Kang-he.  From  1^83,  also,  to  tlie  gireeent  day,  Sinith- 
eaatem  China  has  been  the  great  tfeat  of  a  formidable  politiuni  society,  best 
Jutown  aa  the  ^an-ho-whuy,  or  Triad  Society,  the  express  object  of  which 
has  been  the  expubion  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  their  country.  Passive, 
pMoeable  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  the  mandarins,  by  the  way  of  strikes 
among  the  produolive  and  distributive  classes,  has  been  of  frequent  occur- 
icnoe :  and  occiuiiunally  companies  of  bandits  or  rebels  openly  defied  the 
aathorities,  pillaged  the  local  custom-houses  and  traaauries,  levying  black- 
nail  on  the  wealthier  inhabitants.  These,  in  fact,  have  beoome  more  common 
in  recent  years,  ^iwing  to  tlie  growing  curruptionn  and  inorenaing  financial 
diffioulties  of  the  ilste;  and  in  1849  Ur.  Meadows  cmfidently  foretold  tlie 
downward  career  and  fall  of  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  (p.  1S2.) 

The  formal  rising  of  the  God-worshipjiers  occurred  in  Oct,  1650,  with  the 

'  V  of  finally  exitolling  the  Manchoiig  imd  OBtablishing  the  new  and  native 

t  of  Tae-piiig,  or  Universal   Peace.     These  religious  insurrectionists 

I  an  alarm  far  greater  than  any  caused  by  the  Triad  Society;  and  in 

feif,  1851,  an  im[>erial  array  was  oi^aniscd  under  Shae-bang-ha  to  oppose 

'  I  rebel  tronpx,  who  were  gradually  advancing  northward,  joined  by  two 

oale  tehat  chiefs,  at  the  head  of  4000  followers,  and  eight  ohiefs  belonging 

b  the  Triad  Society,  who  were  allowed  to  join  only  on  condition  that  they 

mild  confonn  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Goi).  (p.  1&1-)    In  the  autumn  of 

isi,  the  Tsfvpings  left  the  Seang  district  and  established  themselves  in 

■gan,  the  capital  of  which  tliey  occupied  ;    then  forming  an  anny  of 

3  gainst  30,000  of  the  Imperialists,  the  tatter,  however,  being  any- 

g  but  efficient  troops.    It  was  slunt  this  time,  too,  that  Uung-sew-tseuen 

ttMiuaed   tiie  title  of   "  Heavenly,"   or   "  Divine  Prince."   In  the  following 

iHarch  Ihe  Tae-pingi  appeared  before  Nniiking,  aud  though  a  force  of  20,000 

Xfanehoos  irae  Uiem  to  defeat}  that  imperial  Oily,  ttey  Aid  \wAft\.t\^ii»Ni*yii. 

Ji«tl   both  Koldieiv  and  jieople  were  indiscriminately  waaawnA,  (jf.  VIQ>) 
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Three  o^ier  iuwe  and  important 
takeu  and  ctM^|ii(!d  without 
abom7O,W0,inen. 

From  diej^hin;;  of  Nanking  commonccs  !i  new  era  in  Ihe  hieUiry  of  the 
TftB-piu^'/BJlels  i  for  hi-nctforlh,  ioBteud  of  moving  from  place  to  place  in  one 
ULiite^Jjudf,  they  [>enniuieDtlj  occupy  an  extenaive  poBitbii  In  the  heart  of 
thu  aeiiptry,  aud'  send  out  separate  armica  In  different  ilirt-clions.  In  Hay, 
lti&3,  a  detached  onny  landed  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Great  IliTsr,  defeated 
twO-bpdicB  of  Tartars,  and  took  Fung-yong,  whence  they  advanood  to  Eae- 
fi\agf'  the  capital  of  Uonon  ;  but  here,  as  well  as  at  Hwae-king,  they  were 
.  '(KUMCccsstul.  In  Ihs  course  of  the  autumn,  however,  they  captured  upwards 
.  of  twenty  cities,  and  advanced  so  far  towards  Pokin,  as  greatly  to  alarm  iLe 
eourt  aud  ca[)ilal.  Loo-chow  was  takeu  Jan.  14,  1854 1  Lub-gan,  Feb.  IT; 
aud  Liug-aiug,  April  1 ;  thus  taking  city  aflcr  city  as  they  programed  north- 
wardti.  Another  army,  ineauwhile,  wax  despatched  up  the  Great  River  to 
Nim-cliang,  the  capital  uf  Keong-xe,  to  which  thi-y  laid  siege  in  June,  1863, 
but  without  success,  though  detached  forces  look  two  other  citicti  to  the  west- 
ward, and  pillaged  several  others.  Yo-cbow,  Chang-ti,  aud  Tao-yuen  WBte 
tttkeu  duriug  ^e  suRinicr ;  and  Woo-cltang,  the  capital  of  noo-pib,  rar- 
rendered  after  a  siege  of  80  days.  They  sburtly  afl£r  withdrew,  but  reUinied 
in  greater  force  thu  ensuing  year,  when  they  look  Han-how,  and  ogun  look 
Woo-cbon^  by  atorm.  Sitdi  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  successes  eSectod  by  th« 
Tae-]>ings  till  tlie  spring  of  18Q5  ;  and  now  the  valley  of  the  Great  River  baa 
again  become  the  exclusive  scene  of  war,  on  a  nuich  more  extensive  aonia 
than  whoa  they  Hrst  fought  their  way  through  it  to  Nanking;  in  Ufil^ 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  both  in  the  far-esat  and  the  near-e«*t,  aM 
engaged  in  deadly  strife  for  the  higheet  earthly  priees.  (p.  1B9.) 

In  Chapters  xv,,  xvi.,  and  xvii.,  are  detailed  and  interesting  acoounta  of  Uw 
intercourse  of  the  Tae-piugs  with  the  Western  fon3ignerB,  includin);  Mr. 
Meadows's  diary  of  an  excursion  on  the  Orand  Canal  in  quest  of  iofonaation 
resjiectmg  the  rebels ;  the  result  of  the  whole  being,  that  while  the  mthoT 
condemns  all  foreign  intervention  whatever,  cither  for  or  against  the  Ty- 
pings, he  considers  their  estahliiibmeDt  in  China  will  contribute  owicnti«lly  to 
the  ]ieuceable  extension  of  free  intercourse  and  oonuuercial  privilegea;  wbureai 
fruni  the  present  dynasty  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  disastrous  wan, 
calculated  to  engender  lung  tiationaL  hatred,  aud  to  destroy  that  very  inducUy 
which  alone  m^es  commercial  intercourse  valuable,  (p.  3:^5.) 

Chapter  xviii.  contains  a  very  elaborate  accimnt  uf  "  the  pbikwopby, 
morality,  and  polity  of  the  Chinese,  ns  well  as  of  Ihe  religion  of  the  governiug 
class."  Tliere  are  three  great  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  in  China — 
Tnoulsm,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism ;  hut  the  lost,  more  BUcient  by 
centuries  than  either  of  the  others,  lias  always  sucmoded  in  msintaining  w 
chief  ascendency,  and  is  now  deemed  the  orthodox  creed  Ihroughont  the 
country.  Confucius,  or  Knng-lsze,  however  (who  was  burn  B.C.  551),  warn 
by  ns  means  the  originator  of  Chinese  leamiug,  for  both  metaphysical  ftml' 
ethical  doctrines  can  bo  traced  more  than  '2000  years  prior  to  the  Chrisljaa 
era,  Fuh-he  being  oooaidered  the  foimder  of  Chinese  civilization  generailjr,, 
Confucius,  indeed,  was  rather  a  commentator  and  ex[iounder  of  more  aucienl 
systems  tliau  the  founder  of  a  uew  one  ;  but  by  him  aud  Mcncius,  or 
Maug-tse  (n.a,  317),  the  whole  was  amalgamated.  Afhir  this  period  tha 
study  of  philosophy  seems  to  have  been  almoft  dormant,  till  the  inveutioa 
of  printing  in  China  (a.d.  932),  by  cauBing  a  circulation  of  the  sacre^! 
works,  led  to  a  revival  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Hence  we  data  %. 
second  philosophic  epoch,  commencing  witli  Chow-tze,  aj).  1034,  and  closing' 
with  Choo-tze,  who  died  a.d.  12Q0;  the  last  of  whum  is  "  the  (iuhioner 
of  this  Chinese  nieittul  life  an  it  now  exiBta,  aud,  w  vuUie  ol  'Cdik  '^^ 
practicul  effect  vl  bis  labours,  may  [aitAy  cXaim  Vo  ^le  ciiv\a\isnsA  ww  i 
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Ibt  jwilest  men  made  known  to  uh  by  liistory."  (p.  335.)  Hia  works  wero 
Kiitnicsl  aa  woll  as  philosophical;  and  U>  this  day  his  viowx  o(  pljilo- 
(ofk^,  monts,  and  politics  have  reigned  supreme  in  Chins,  his  works  being 
lauiMil  by  heart  by  millioas  of  Chinew,  and  deemed  indispensable  at  the 
Puhlio-wrrice  Emunination*.  With  the  eiception,  indeed,  of  the  "  Complcta 
Fliitisaphy,"  jiublished,  a.d.  1368,  hy  cotnmand  of  the  first  Ming  emperor, 
(oJiDabridementof  it,  entitled  the  "Essence  of  Philosophy,"  in  the  reign 
ofKug-he,  the  second  Hacoboo  sovereij^,  Choo-tKe's  are  tlic  only  works  in 
vtiicb  the  nationiLl  philosophy  m  studied.  I'o  give  the  nuUior'a  exposition 
of  ChiDMe  philosophy,  which  exlemls  over  nearly  seventy  |>nges,  is  ohviuusly 
^oll*  besde  our  purpose  ;  hut  they  are  well  desurving  of  au  attentive  perusal 
i;  Um  ethical  student. 

Ur.  Meadows  next  considers  the  religious  and  en  oral  tenets  of  theTac-pings, 
KMpoouded  in  their  own  publications,  either  founded  on  the  translations  of 
I    Itie  Bible,  as  those  by  Hung-sew-tseuen  and   Lis  more  devout  followen,  or 
I  dnlling  on  the  new  alleged  revotations  from  God  or  Christ,  written  more  rc- 
L  mtly  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  political  and  mJlitAry  objects  of  the  Tse* 
I  j(il8B,by  "w'tingon  men's  religiousfeelings —a  class  of  writingsalwaya  viewed 
■j£  dissatisfaction  by  Hung-sew-lseucn  himself.    From  the  former  of  these 
aii^tcars  that  "  the  (.^rietianity  of  Hung-sew-lseuen  and  tbe  more  educated 
of  the  God- worshippers,  is  the  product  of  nn  unassisted  study  of  more  or  less 
iiiaociml«  translations  of  the  Bible,  by  men  who  had,  up  to  the  age  of  full 
aunhood,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  books,  and 
who  more  or  less  firmly  believed  tiiat  the  fundamental  views  therein  con- 
tainej,  truly  pictured  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  and  constituted 
the  bases  of  the  only  true  psycholi^  and  morallly  "  (p.  413).     h  is,  indeed, 
an  antbropomorphic  lhei?m,   a  belief  in  Qud  the  Father  existing  at   times 
nudi^r  a  human  form,  with  hnman  attributes,  but  yet  tbe  Almighty,  Alt-wise 
Creator  and  sustoiner  of  the  universe.      All  men,  they  hold,  are  brothers 
Mprai^  from  a  single  ancestor  produced  by  or  proceeding  from  the  breath 
of  8hu)g-te  or  God ;  and  hence  is  derived  the  notion  that  "  righteousness  is 
iDan's  inborn  original  nature."     As  for  the  origin  of  i^vil,  it  is  ascribed  to 
Tfen-lo-wai^  or  "  the  serpent-devil,  the  Piulo  or  king  of  Hades  of  popular  su- 
-nentition,  and  the  Tac-pings  all  hear  intense  hatred  to  him  and  his  attendant 
demons."    On  the  person  of  Christ  their  books  state,  that  "  the  Saviour,  the 
1»rd  Jesus,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Au^st,  Supreme  God,"  bnt  is  only  styled 
Lord,  not  God;  so  that  they  du  not  hold  him  aa  either  oo-eiiual  or  co-ctemal 
with  the  Father,  and  hence,  of  course,  the  Trinity  forms  no  part  of  their  creed. 
For  further  details  oa  the  tbeol<^cal  tenets  of  tlie  Tae-pinga,  the  reader  must 
ooaaalt  tbe  work  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  fanatical  ideas  engrafted  on  the  origi- 
■    Ml  cra«d — ideas  which  are  more  akin  to  Mormnnism  or  Mysticism  than  pure 
V  Chriatianily ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  explain  the  author's  views  res)iccting  the 
B  BnspeetB  of  the  Tae-pings.    "  At  present,"  says  he,  "  they  have  the  bulk  of 
V'lbe  leiiraed  i^nst  them  ;  but  progressive  buccl'ssps  will  cause  the  learned  to 
'   gD  orer  lo  Ihem  in  increasing  numbers,  and  adopt  the  new  belief;  and  the  end 
irtll  be  that  the  struggle  will  commence  between  the  Confucian  or  rational, 
■ad  the  Ituddhistic  or  fouatica]  clemcnis  of  the  Tae-iiiug  Christianity  ;  fol- 
lowed by  the  triumph  of  tlie  former  and  tbe  definitive  eslablisiimeut  of  a  sect 
tiMt  will  diacre<)it  all  new  revelations,  and  make  the  Bible  alone  the  standard 
of  its  religions  belief."     Meanwhile,  the  i>olilical  struggle  is  still  doubtful  ;  the 
Uaocboo  nation  is  still  powerful,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  Mongols,  may  por- 
^Apa  eventually  put  down  the  1'ae~pirig  rebels,  though  neither  of  tbe  con - 
'tending 'parties  con  even  tbemstlves  feel  assured  of  success,  whatever  their 
""^Miguage  and  hopes  may  be.   (p.  463.) 

iMHtly, — tbe  question  is  canvassed,  what  is  the  best  policy  of  the  Western 
/Howards  China,  esjiecialiy  with  renpecl  tt'inUtlOT«iOc'\'Q'i\\tt\\\i\e«C\'M>. 
"Ap nation,"  tbe  author  holds,  "  bu  Ibe  n^  to  tti,'^  vftaA. 
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forca  or  by  mtuuiJntioii,  one  of  the  contending  parties  in  nay  other  nation,  u 
lees  itbe  to  counterbalauco  tlie  aid  given  to  an  opposite  wrty  by  a  third 
uBtion."  Now  the  four  mogt  powerful  nations  in  the  world  are  interested  in 
China.  England  and  America  liave  large  aud  increasing  oommetcial  iuterewta 
and  raissionarj  enterprises  engaged  titers  ;  France  hut  the  same  to  a  less  bat 
atill  iBcreasing  extent ;  and  Knssia  has  not  only  important  commercial  inte- 
rests at  Etaku,  but  has  a  oommon  boundary  witb  Cbina  for  tboueands  of  milM, 
a  boandary  on  which  she  has  ahotvn  a  determination  to  eDcroacb.  In  fko^ 
were  Huasia  allowed  to  conquer  Cliina,  she  might  become  the  inistreas  of  tha 
world  and  pumue  her  oonqnests  into  America.  That  Itueaia  baa  before  mads 
Bggreasiuns  ou  tlie  Celestial  Empire  is  matter  of  history ;  aud  &s  China  ii 
herself  unable  to  resist  her  for  tbf  next  generation,  it  becomes  ibo  duty  of 
Kngtand,  France,  and  America  vigilantly  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Muacocite,  and  enter  into  a  comjiact  to  preserve  the  Chinese  EiD{Hre  Irom  ' 
such  aggrcasions,  without  at  the  same  time  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
quarrel  between  the  Manchoos  and  Tae-pings.  The  work  conclude*  with 
some  obseri-ationB  on  the  innnile  of  the  opium  trade,  which  the  author  defends,  ' 
aa  not  more  objuctiouable  than  many  otliur  branches  of  our  commeroe  with  ' 
the  East.  '' 
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3.  Nates  on  the  late  Arctic  Expedition*.     By  Captain  SheujuIO 
Osiiohn,  R.N.,  r.R.G.s. 

CommunicaWd  by  the  Segbbtaht, 

It  is  some  years  since,  on  a  aimikr  occasion,  I  was  called  upon  to  ^ve  mjr 
experience  of  the  past,  and  hopes  of  the  future,  to  this  ecientific  body.  Sor  ~ 
of  those  now  present  may  remember  that  occasion.  1  then  combated  the  it  _ 
that  Franklin's  squadron,  had  perished  east  of  Beechey  lBla:id,  and  ret  real  iny. 
hOTne  from  their  first  winter  quarters,  and  yoiur  generous  sympathie*  v  ' 
with  me  in  my  views — that  thoao  gallant  men  were  intapable  of  turning  t! 
bocks  in  184t>  u[ion  work  they  went  to  execute  in  1845.  The  wquel  \at' 
shown  that  we  were  right,  though  there  were  those  who  looked  upon  the  aaur-, 
guine  as  viaooaries ;  and  Dr.  Kaa's  evidence  proves  that  some  of  FniikltnV 
crew  only  perished  in  1860. 

Where  I  was  wrong  was  in  heeding  that  great  Arctic  boghear,  "  the  want  of 
traces."  It  was  the  ahaeuce  of  these  traces  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  Aoka 
either  side  of  Peel  Channel,  searched  by  Sir  James  Hoss  and  Lieut.  Browi^ 
wliich  made  me  and  others  look  hopefully  to  the  route  that  held  out  the  i 
best  hope — WdUngUn^  Chauatt. 

It  is  easy  now  to  turn  round  and  condemn  those  who  advocated  the  srardl 
in  1BQ2  up  that  routA.  I  would  roinind  them  tliat,  but  for  the  hopes  which 
lay  in  that  direction,  the  search  would  have  been  abandoned  in  1851  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  all  England  can  say  we  never  desisted  from  the  senrcti  until  a  cltw 
was  discovered.  What  a  source  for  congratulation  it  must  be  to  every  rigbtr 
feeling  i)erBon  that  we  did  not,  as  many  suggested  yeara  ago,  cease  our  exei<- 
tions  to  find  them  I  aud  is  theru  not  something  more  than  remarkable,  tbak 
just  as  a  noble  squadron  has  been  deserted,  aud  the  search  likewise,  that  God 
should  grant  a  clue  to  Dr.  Itae,  which  shows  us  thnt  wiibiu  on  easy  aledgs 
journey  of  the  positioa  ofeither  of  our  ships,  the  ill-fated  'Erebus 'and  'Tenpr' 
are  probably  lying  ?  With  reajiect  to  our  past  operations  aud  discoveriea  of 
1652-1)3  in  Wellington  and  Quueu  Chaunel,  1  would  recall  to  your  uotioe  Ilit,' 
stale  of  the  chart  when  we  left  England,  (o  give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  beea 
done,  aud  that  munly  by  the  zoa)  and  atrettgtb  u(  i!«aiu«u  drtj^i^u^  hekvjf 
uleilgea  uver  the  rough  ajjd  froKPii  surCace  of  iViu  1?o\Bii  %m..  \\.\i«!fci»A,\K»i( 
believe  mv,  by  ailtinf;  iu  u  Iwat  nv  Hailing 'm  n  t.\i\v  vWt aW  Wiobc xoaa-j  txSi 
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hqk  tltaD  2000  geogrBgibicBl — have  been  added  to  tliat  cbarl.  It  ba»  been 
Da  by  dint  of  sheer  streiiglh  &Dd  iiotwvcrance,  and  long  endurance  of  great 
OiMrie*,  timt  such  work  has  been  accompliabed.  Many  of  the  |ioor  meD  will 
anj  to  m  eatlj  grave  broken-dowa  health,  engendered  by  exposure  lutd 
EMMin  hmrdship ;  mnny  of  Ihem  sunk  under  it ;  and  I  can  safely  aver  that 
lie  d»n)don  of  uui  soldiers  and  aailoia  before  the  walU  of  8ebaEto)«l  does  not 
oral  that  of  those  jiocir  fellows  in  thoir  past  exertionit  to  rescue  Franklin's 

i'liu  will  recollect  liiat,  in  1852,  the 'Asaistanoe,'  '  Resolute,'  'Intrepid,' 
'  Pioni-er,'  and  '  North  Star,'  left  England  to  resume  the  searth.  I  will  not 
■tet*""!  yon  with  any  remarks  upon  onr  route  to  Beorhey  Idland.  J[  is  only  to 
aovjocd  that  that  voyage  is  attended  with  much  that  \a  dani;eraiis  and  striking. 
But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  would  endeavour  to  undeceive  yon.  1  daro 
**y  yo»i  all,  as  well  as  nyself,  have  heard  of  coal  oxiating  upon  the  island  of 
bisco  ae  a  tale  discoverj.  I  know  it  cost  us  a  wild-goose  cruise  up  ths 
Wiug»t,  aad  the  loes  of  some  days'  important  time.  Now,  as  far  hack  as  1806, 
Profesiur  Gieaekc,  a  Dane,  I  premine,  discovered  this  fact ;  and  in  an  old  num- 
ber ol  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia,'  which  you  will  see  in  a  more  condensed 
foTTQ  (uider  the  head  'Crceoland,*  of  a  Gazetteer  lately  publislied  by  Measra. 
follarton.  you  will  get  much  interesting  lafonnatioD  of  those  kiog-kuoii-n  coal 
lieiis,  and  the  geology  of  that  part  of  the  Arctic  regions.  On  tlie  wtst  side  of 
0«via  Strait  cm)  is  very  plentiful,  especially  about  Ciuubcrland  Strait,  Cajie 
>A*alsingliBni,  and  Homo  Bay  ;  and,  indeed,  from  thence  it  eiltuda  to  Uio 
i^.W.,  ina  greater  or  less  degree,  as  far  as  Banks  Land. 

On  liie  13th  Augnst,  1862^  all  our  sqaadron  was  assembled  at  Beechey 
laUcid.  Fartiea  went  to  research  the  scene  of  Kruiklin's  winter  quarters;  but, 
MiS  you  may  fancy,  after  d  conplo  of  hnndrcl  seamen  had,  in  1850,  turned 
^T«r}1hing  topsy-turvy,  and  carried  and  dropped  things  far  from  where  tliey 
'Vers  originally  deposited,  those  who  first  visited  the  place  in  1&6'2  can  have 
Imt  Kttle  idea  of  what  the  place  waa  like  when  we  found  it  as  it  had  been 
left  by  th«  '  Erebus'  and  '  Terror.'  Having  completed  with  more  than  tliree 
years  of  everything,  which  would  carry  ua  on  to  1B65,  the '  Assistance,'  in  tow 
of  the  '  Pioneer,'  Started  for  Wellington  Channel.  The  '  Resolute,'  with  the 
'  lDtr«idd,'  had  the  work  of  going  to  Melville  Sound,  up  Barrow  Strait.  The 
'  North  Star  ■  was  our  depdt  to  retreat  upon.  On  the  night  of  August  14th, 
we,  the  Wellington  ChaoQel  division,  started.  The  night  was  beautifully 
calm  and  clear,  not  a  piece  of  ice  to  be  seen ;  and  you  can  bettor  fancy  than  I 
can  deaOTibe  the  excitement  of  penetrating  a  hitherto  unvisitcd  sea,  and  seeing 
Uitroll  before  one  fresh  lands  and  waters,  untrodden  and  unvisitild  by  man. 
XaX  day  we  commenced  to  sail  instead  of  steam,  and  what  with  landing  upon 
iwnta  for  observations  and  angles,  our  (irogress  was  but  slow. 

As  for  as  Cape  Becher,  you  will  remember,  parties  from  the '  Lady  Franklin, ' 
in  1851,  had  repeatedly  gone  over  the  land,  and  itartjculars  of  it  have  been 
fally  and  ably  detailed  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  work.  The  only  remark  1 
have  to  make  is,  that  althongh  right  in  Utitiide,  we  found  Penny  too  far  to 
Um>  westward  at  Cape  Becher — a  pardonable  error  when  he  had  no  chro- 
notnetere  supplied,  and  was  not  surveyor  enough  to  triangulate  bis  work. 

It  was  not  until  midnight  of  the  Itith  August  that  we  Eairty  entered  Que 
Gbaiuiel.  Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  ice  ;  and  as  yet  a  clear  sea  rolled  before 
VM.  Wo  pjuid  only  see  about  thirty  mileis  more  land,  which,  of  a 
■Imrlmied  up  considerably  the  length  of  that  channel.  Its  direction  appeared 
to  I>«  N.N.W.  true,  and  the  tide  of  about  three  knots  force,  in  the  narrow. 
Albert  I/and,  as  the  N.W.  extent  of  North  Devon  has  been  styled,  beoomes 
more  wild  and  striking  west  of  Cape  Becher,  and  abotrnds  in  magnificent 

harboan. 

T  Bathnrst  Land,  is  less  pictuvesqtte.Wt  wmtawsfcTO 
1  finer  vegetation.    Tl»  Cormra  VntiiV  ftwKTAie  i 
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tbe  roost  barren  cliarnctcr,  nnd,  for  the  most  part,  niHgnesian  limestoue ; 
latter,  in  places,  has  a  good  deal  of  soil,  overlying  Bandstoae  and  foesiliferow 
limeuUme.  On  the  17Ui,  noon,  or  rather  before  it,  another  landing  for  anglo^H 
observations,  and  caim-building  took  place  at  Cape  Fraoltiin,  on  Ihe  norttlH 
Hbore,  and,  from  its  stimiuit,  I  was  not  a  Utile  diiuippoinl^d  to  sec  that  ibm^ 
brecse,  before  which  we  had  been  sailing,  was  blowing  u|<on  a  tight  fAck  olgi^.n 
extending  right  across  the  channel  from  shore  to  shore.  Away  to  the  K.Wi  J 
was  ouc  vast  body  of  ice,  broken  and  detached,  but  without  a  [vol  of  watvj^ 
atnongat  it.  Iliat  nigUt  we  wont  into  a  harbour  close  to  Cajie  Franklm,  anftU 
the  rest  of  our  sailing  adventures  in  tbose  seas  is  soon  (old.  At  midni^^^ 
the  wind  chopped  suddenly  round  to  the  N.W.,  and  in  one  hour  the  winter 
was  u[iou  us.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  its  suddenness,  I  had  a  party  on  ahon^' 
watering  the  ship  by  means  of  a  canvas  liosc,  led  duwu  a  rivulet :  the  itreaa 
fruiw  from  the  hill  top  to  the  sea  in  the  middle  watcb,  and  the  hose  wh. 
brought  off  one  solid  coliuun  of  ice  aa  thick  aa  my  arm.  On  the  18th  the  lanl. 
was  white  with  snow — the  soil  was  everywhere  frozen.  Tlie  sea,  yesterday  dl 
blue  and  s}nrktiug,  was  covered  with  one  great  body  of  ice,  .rolling  alcAg  tt 
the  B.E.  and  down  Queen  Channel ;  and  |)re|>ared  as  1  had  been,  by  expert* 
ence,  for  the  sudden  advent  of  winter,  I  had  no  idea  of  a  change  ao  early,  ol ' 
rapid.  Until  the  6lli  October,  Sir  Edward  £elcher,  Kichanis,  aud  myael^J^ 
uontinued  hard  at  work,  sledging  and  boating  over  the  surface  of  a  ball- 
oemeiitcd  aea.  The  main  object  I  had  In  view  was  to  sec  our  rood  for  tha 
following  spring  journeys.  lu  a  trip  lo  Table  Island  and  tlie  Wall  Cliff,  at) 
which  occostuu  Kir  Edward  Belchur  mode  a  flying  visit  lo  an  exteumve  laoft 
to  the  north,  called  North  Cornwall,  situated  in  the  parallel  of  77-30  aorHL 
1  became  fully  aalisfied  that  I  had  been  right  in  the  chart  published  by  toe  iw 
1052,  in  leaving  Junes  Bound  open  to  the  west ;  and  when  I  «aw  the  Sooif 
tide  coming  from  it,  and  the  ice  all  drivii^  towurds  it,  it  required  no  grvwtf 
brains  to  see  that  we  were  on  a  sea  opening  into  Baffin  Strait.  V. 

Sir  Edward  Kclcher's  Jountey  iu  ltt53,  some  fifty  miles  farther,  or  beyond  H 
the  place  reached  by  Oajitun  Kichards  and  myself  iu  lli52,  only  goes  lo  eoa^  I 
fim  that  hypothesis.  The  aetual  connection  of  Jones  Sound  with  the  waterl 
north  of  Queen  Channel,  resting  only  as  yet  u[iuu  opinion,  there  is  still  fiJlj*! 
miles  of  unknown  r^on  interveniug.  'I 

The  winter  of  1862-63  was  a  fearfully  severe  one.  In  Banks  Land,  Md'  N 
ville  Sound,  as  well  as  with  us,  tem]«ratureB  were  recorded  below  C0°  of 
Fah.,  or  W  below  freezing  i«iul ;  and  what  with  us  milled  to  its  rigour,  «ai 
the  unusual  jirevaleuce  of  cold,  jdcrcing  mists,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  tides  il»>  i 
stroying  the  ice  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  condensation  of  Ihe  warm  vaponv 
thrown  off  from  the  water.  This,  tether  with  the  total  absence  of  the  iua  ' 
for  10(>  days,  or  three  monllia  and  a  half,  made  it,  I  should  say,  one  of  Um 
most,  if  not  the  moat,  trying  winter  ever  undergone.  1  shall  not  detain  you 
farther  with  these  particulars,  and  pixjcced  to  describe  tlie  spring  oiierationtf' 
of  1863. 

Captain  Kichards  and  1,  with  a  strong  division  of  sledgea,  were  to  go  weat-* 
ward,  whither,  of  course,  it  was  natural  lo  Ik)  su[t(ioBed  Franklin  would  haw 
gone.  Bo  little  of  the  coast  was  feen  beyond  Cape  l.ady  Franklin,  Uiat  no^ 
one  could  tell  where  it  mi^ht  lend  us  before  we  reached  Ilyam  Hartini 
('hannel,  of  whidi,  as  a  communication  into  the  Northern  Bes,  I  bad  net' 
doubt. 

Bir  ifklward  B«lclier  whs,  with  the  ample  means  which  would  be  at  his' 
diB)>osal  by  die  return  of  some  uf  uur  sledges,  and  tijree  of  his  own  partieolol!! 
division,  with  some  picked  men,  to  explore  the  lauds  lo  the  N.  and  N.E.  ot^ 
the  shi|«,  reaching  Smith  Bound,  as  well  as  tlie  cairn  left  by  the  *  Pioneer^ 
in  Jvnea  Soiwii  in  IS.^l,  which  was  alwul  IW  nilVft  ?(oni  (nM-«\ii<,iH  (\vd»teMj| 
IIV,  Ihe  ivcatern  divisii-n,  Klartcd  lo  catablisb  aXavps  A«v**^  ii\ictiC»,-^\jbiS^ 
Frauklia,   iia   the   TZdA  i}i    Marcli,  IP^iS— wiir\j   \w«iivs   Ai^jt  e«,A\w  <^ 
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inifrllin^  hnd  lerore  beAi  nttcmnted.  The  skill  and  kinil  consiitcrntinn  or 
iiiirg*tiAii(  Irafler  Ca]>lain  Iticlinnls  {'reserved  ub,  hj  the  aid  of  fi  guud  I'rovi- 
JtBte,  (imn  an;  seriouB  accidcntH  at  that  tndemeut  season  of  tlie  year.  We 
nunMd  again,  having  acccmplialicd  that  duty  moat  succeasfidly,  and  were 
niil  tf/un  allowed  to  leave  until  the  lOtli  of  A|)ril,  18S3. 

Wp  fbuiid  t)ie  coa«t-lino  very  tortuous  SDd  Jadented,  the  wenther  Iliick  and 
hculerous,  and  it  was  the  end  of  April  before  we  reached  Byam  Martin 
Ctenel.  One  g1iin[«e  of  some  disUvnt  hillu,  over  a  frozen  aea  of  ice,  showed 
il  onoo  that  we  were  at  the  head  of  a  strait,  in  about  107°  W.,  up  which 
Lieutenant  Atdrich  and  Dr.  Brtulford  had  travelled  in  1837.  Kow  reduced 
to  Ihiee  tleilgcs  we  struck  acroas,  W.S.W.,  for  the  oppOBite  shore. 

Several  days'  dense  foga  and  strong  gales  gave  ns  the  idea  of  being  alto- 

gplhcr  adrift ;  and  having  erroneously  struck  off  for  wkitwiiloTB  call  acajw-fly- 

«way,  when  we  joyfully  struck  tlie  land,  Ca|)t.  Kichards  and  1  miw  tnidged  on, 

tlMoitst  truodingvery  preciselyalternatfily  N.andS.iUOtilon  lhcl7thMay  the 

Stet«  ot  tnir  commissariat  rendered  it  necessary  lo  leave  him  to  proceed  alone 

Pot  the  nanaining  42  days  for  which  he  wns  victualled.     We  were  now,  you 

■•btU  ohaerve,  37  days  out  from  our  ahiji,  or  a  distance  of  about  300  miles, 

Oa^iUin  Riehaids's  rrtreal,  as  well  as  his  mlvance,  having  been  secured  by  the 

a^siBting  aledgea;  and  he  could  add  to  that  300  miles  a  farther  distance  of 

200,  making  a  total  of  GOO  miles  out,  or  1000  in  all.     I  was  trudging  back, 

-««hcn  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  of  the  '  Rcsolatu,'  who  came  up,  via  Uecla  and 

^Pvry  Gulf,  overtook  m'o,  aud  from  him  I  learned  that  Uie  '  Resolute'  and 

iatrepiii '  had,  after  most  atrenuoua  exertiona  and  no  small  risk,  reached 

Iville   Island    in   1852.      They   wintered   in   Bridport  Inlet,   ascertained 

'kin   M'Clnre's  jiosition,  and  his  discovery  of  the  North-W est  Passage  ; 

.  just  before  ho  left,  the  eommunicaCioa  with  the  '  Investigator'  had  ViMn 

iblisbed,  and  they  might  be  considered  rescued,  although  M'Clure  was  slJII 

srmined  and  hopeful  of  accomplialmig  the  whole  journey  in  his  own  vessel. 

iho  7th  of  April  the  searching  |»rties  of  the  >  Resolute '  and  '  Intrepid ' 

'    lUrted,  under  Commander  H'Cltntoch  and  Ueutenaut  Mechara,  to  ei- 

W.  and  N.W.,  and  the  route  Ihey  had  taken,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 

^eroent  with  our  diviuon  before  leaving  Becchey  Island,  entirely  clashed 

1th  our  woalam  work.      Rather  than   come  back  emiity-banded.  Captain 

'  diards  went  on  lo  the  '  Resolute,'  though,  as  you  may  auppose,  keeping  up 

Arctic  ijomUI  arrangement  was  hardly  worth  all  the  labour  and  expensti  of 

■'■      T  expedition  as  ours  had  been.     I  returned  to  Cajio  l^y  Franklin, 

ofHcer  to  Sir  G.  Belcher,  witli  all  the  news  I  hod  obtained  pusseHsion 

•od  then  went  on  working  down  the  west  ndc  of  Queen  Channel. 

When  I  left  the  ship,  this  latter  part  of  our  work  was  not  contemplalcd ; 

'but  Oapt«D  Richards  and  1,  on  thinking  it  over,  thought  it  best  to  provide  for 

Ihe  search  of  so  important  a  strip  of  coast-lino.     The  ice  bu^n  to  break  up 

jolt  as  I  reached  Cape  Lady  Fmnklin — indeed  in  Queen  Channel  lai^  patches 

of  water  had  been  auen  as  early  as  May  12th.     A  heavy  mahogany  ^g  wan, 

however,  available  ;  and,  rather  than  leave  the  work  unfinished,  I  delerminwl 

with  8ve  men  to  risk  a  cruise  over  the  pack.     Scurvy  had  weakened  my  crew 

of  two.     Without  tents,  or  indeed  anything  hut  what  we  stood  u]i  in,  we 

Started  on  June  25th  from  our  Cache,  and  conluiucd  leading  an  amjihibious 

life,  alternately  upon  ice  and  water,  until  July  6th,  when  lack  of  provisions 

and  tiie  lateness  of  the  season  obliged  me  to  turn  back.     I  was  then  going  to 

the  eastward  of  Dr.  Goodsir's  position,  but  not  having  any  chart  except  my 

twck  one  with  tne,  did  not  know  how  close  I  was  to  Uie  limits  of  MacDougall 

Bay.    Otherwise  I  ndght'hnve  set  another  geographical  uuestion  al  resi~~ 

although  it  is  my  belief  that  the  range  of  vision  down  that  channel  carried  me 

ngbt  through  and  into  it. 

Itatna  luick  to  Hnd  that  Onptain  Richards  had  arnvnA  at,  V\ic  CwiVt  vr 

•»r0ly,  ami  been  recalled  ns  well  an  mjself,  <u  the  sVit>a  wew  ?«to?,  \o \V«<Sws 
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bland  immediately'.    AiUsr  a  day's  cliase  1  caught  tbem,  having  lutd  t 
hunour  at  any  ratu  of  baing  the  last  to  leave  tlie  search  to  the  N.W.     Cftptl 
Itichikrda'e  jounicy  back  rnnu  Bridport  Jnlet  had  buen  a  marvellouB  one-  ' 
average  dully  journeys  bad  been  IS  miles  in  straight  Uues,  and  at  a  aeuso 
the  yeaj  when  tlje  labour  of  wading  Uirough  8U0w  water  and  sludge  was 
ceasive.     In  crosKiug  the  head  of  liyam  Uartin  Channel,  bi;i  poaitioD  ii 
have  been  most  trying.    The  Strait  ia  nearly  36  miles  wide  at  that  point, 
that  covered  with  tiiEited  snow,  vaiying  from  1   to  3  fett  in  depth,  a  rii  _ 
over  ita  aarface  giving  it  quite  the  appearance  of  open  eea,  whilst  the  hiq 
mocks,  which  stood  up  through  it,  might  be  taken  Tor  toMe  driving  pack. 

It  required  some  coniidGnce  and  uen'e  to  push  on  under  such  ciroiunEtanM 
but  foreseeing  this,  or  even  an  early  disriiptioti  of  the  ice,  we  had  taken  a  *~ 
all  the  way  to  Helville  Sound ;  it  only  weighed  300  Ibe.  I'Umplete,  and 
some  assurance  of  safety  In  case  uf  need. 

The  chart  shows  the  result  oSthe  united  labours  of  our  division  of  sledga 

With  respect  to  what  took  place  to  the  N.E.,  I  uii  its  ignonuit  tutn  aa  tl 
public  generally  must  l«.  A  ravine  was  found,  giving  promise  to  a  fata 
traveller  of  being  able  t«  reach  the  Northern  Sea  easily  out  uf  Al&ed  fiay 
WuUingtoa  Channel.  Such  ravines  are  common  throughout  those  Aral 
lands.  Water  was  seen  as  early  as  the  28th  May,  extending  to  the  N. 
This  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  I  fancy,  believes  to  be  Jones  Sound  or  Slreit- 
Tery  prdbabli/  is  so.  Bringing  back  Uis  boat  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisiOB 
all  the  N.E.  division  returned  after  a  53  days'  journey. 

North  Comvrall  had  not  been  nevisited  by  his  parties,  and  I  therefore  t 
myself  at  liberty  to  carry  its  western  coast  into  lOCP  long.,  where,  from  1 
Stttert,  I  distinctly  saw  some  land  bearing  N.  (true).  Of  its  easteni  shore 
i  could  glean  was  from'Dr.  Lyall,  who  went  with  Sir  Edward  Belcher  to  '. 
ettreme  N.,  an  Island  then  called  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Hq  O 
finned  what  1  had  imagined  from  my  view  of  it  ia  1B52,  that  it  extend 
away  to  the  N.E.  far  beyond  our  ken. 

I  have  now  brought  no  our  labours  to  the  ctnnmencement  uf  a  n 
movement ;  and  although  after  that  wo  bad  many  long  months  of 
and  hard  work,  it  was,  I  may  any,  more  in  connexion  witli  preserring  ti 
centralisation  of  our  squadron  and  certain  postal  arnmgemeutB,  than  Uiat 
the  search  for  Franklin's  i!<quB<lron. 

Whilst  wB  completed  the  work  from  Queen  Ch^mel  lo  Hccla  and  Ful 
Gulf,  Captain  Kellett's  crews  were  working  admirably  to  the  W,  and  S.W, 
the  last  meridian.  Commander  M'Clintock  and  Lieutenant  Mecbam  ei 
made  euormous  journeys,  of  about  1100  or  1200  miles.  They  explored  I 
shores  of  two  islands,  Eglinton  and  PrincA  Patrick,  the  terminal  ones  of  i 
Parry  group,  and  thus  set  at  rest  any  questions  as  to  the  '  Erebus '  or '  Term 
being  any wliere  upon  those  shores ;  whilst  upon  the  western  coast,  ioe  of  sW 
ejitroordinary  thickness  was  found  as  to  hold  out  no  prospvcl  of  a  navigiib 
sea  in  those  latitudes. 

In  1862  Captain  Kellell's  squadron,  then  falling  back  with  tlie  cr 
'  Investigator    as  passfitigers,  wax  caught  by  the  winter,  and  spent  a 
the  uaok,  driving  with  it  about  80  miles  nearer  home  before  it  became  pennJ 
nently  fixed.     In  1853  Captain  Kellett,  keefnug  in  view  the  service  he  v 
to  execute,  sent  off  his  available  officers  and  men  to  leavo  inJbnnation 
Captain  Collinson  of  Captain  M'Clure's  safety.     That  summer,  after 
tlie  most  rapid  sledge  journeys  upon  record,  we  It-omed  from  Lieutenant  1' 
the  intelligence  of  Captain  CoIlinHOu's  having,  a  year  after  M*Clure, 
Prince  of  Wales  X.ai)d,  and  that  he  hud  gone  on  to  the  eustward  by  Dolplii 
and  Union  Strait.  ^^ 

Of  the  rest  of  our  acliieveroente  1  refrain  from  speaking,  and  beg 
tottchupoa  (AeresiillKof  mir  labours,  as  afiwslSn(l\\ia^  atnensR  \o  ■»fi«Av"Ci 
Society  i.t  ilevofeii. 


NOTES  ON  THK  ARCTIC  EXPEDITJOKS. 

[l  will  be  Men  tLat  wo,  iu  Uie  first  place,  ba^c  materially  altered  and  ren- 
dtnd  more  ooafonnable  to  geogm|iliica]  delineBtion  the  outtinc  of  Wellington 
ind  Qu«en  Cbsnoel. 

Tlist  (he  coajit-lina  of  the  Parry  group  has  been  by  sledges  and  travellers 
nliRl;comp1el«c),  ezceiit  in  two  nnall  spots  of  10  miles,  viz.,  betireon  Lieu- 
Itnint  Mecham  nnd  Commauder  M'Clintock's  farthest,  nod  Commander 
Oilfm'i  Bud  Mr.  MftcDongBll's,  (hough  both  sro  sufdeiently  close  to  leave  no 
ma  for  doubt  as  to  the  uctual  configiiration  of  the  liind.  North  Cornwall,  as 
•ill  u  many  islands,  have  beeu  addtsl  to  the  chart.  I'he  fornier  may  be  a 
ttrj  exlenaive  continent,  and  1  believe  is  serving  to  hold  up  and  to  prevent 
drifting  into  Queen  Channel,  or  the  adjacent  waters,  thut  treniendous  ice 
which  Chptain  M'Clure  so  graphically  describn^  and  so  nobly  battled  with. 

The  theory  ofa  Polynia  has  received  bnt  little  confirmatory  testimony  from 
oar  (■iperionc«.  The  water  eeen  by  Peony,  and  by  ourselves,  was  oaode  by 
tin  action  of  strong  tides  in  a  narrow  channel ;  wherever  the  channel  expanded, 
wd  tbe  tide  was  consequently  weaker,  the  ice  became  firm.  Our  winter  in' 
.V>>rlhnmberland  Sound  was  most  bitter  ;  and  oltliough  there  were  indications 
I'f  val«r  near  us  until  a  late  season,  that  water  was  evidently  occasioned  by 
lilies,  und  not^mn  the  sea  iieiog  of  an  uncougealable  depth. 

lie  scinmls  and  birds  did  not  appear  to  me  to  ccoiBider  there  was  any  better 
rv-^oD  existing  to  t^  N.  of  our  punlion,  and  in  the  autamn  were  as  usual 
»«?«ii  [isssing  to  the  S. 

As  (li  navigating  a  Polynia  during  the  winter,  as  proposed  by  some  visionary 
~v  other,  I  ani  sure  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  action  of  frost  during  an 
k.iGtio  winter  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  impossible.  Such  a  sen,  if 
~  »  existed,  woruld  be  covered  with  one  dense  mass  of  vapour  like  a  amoking 
In  it  the  manner  would  see  neither  dangers  to  be  avoided,  nor 
'  bodies  whereby  to  guiile  himself.  Although  tbe  sea  might  be  liquid, 
aJT  would  be  so  cold  that  meu  could  not  exix>se  themselves  to  its 
The  rudder  would  bccorou  frozen  solid  to  the  vessel ;  tbe  manipulation 
the  Mils  would  be  impossible,  when  every  rope  breaks  like  a  rotten  stick  ; 
i  the  blocks  would  require  kettles  of  hot  water  to  keep  them  thawed.  No 
■Mam-engine  can  work  after  tbe  water  in  tbe  ship's  bilge  commences  to  freeze, 
aoi  with  us  that  took  place  with  the  thermometer  at  zero  in  the  open  air. 

I  need  not  follow  that  subject  farther.  Water  was  seen  in  the  spring  in 
•Xlensive  [latchea  off  the  shore  of  Albert  I^and.  There  is  no  good  authority 
(or  believing  it  otherwise  than  purely  local,  caused  by  the  tides  being  pent  up 
between  the  islands. 

With  teipect  to  the  geographical  features  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Parry 
gronp,  I  would  call  attention  to  its  uniform  but  deeply-indented  character, 
&om  90°  W.  long,  to  120°  W.  upon  its  northern  face.  A  aeries  of  long  penin- 
idIm  jntting  generally  to  the  N.W.,  with  narrow  seas  intervening — these  seas 
Mng  in  many  places  almost  joined  by  contractions  or  isthmuBes  of  a  low 
dwntcter,  having  on  them  chains  of  lakes  connected  by  rivulets.  'I'hese  fiords 
rtroi^ly  resemble  In  character  those  of  Norway,  and  the  south  extremity  of  the 
Ameriom  Continent  about  Cape  Horn. 

If  permitted  to  theorise,  I  should  say  they  were  occasioned  by  two  great 
CMiBes — the  rush  of  a  water  off  the  land  during  Uie  siinimer-tbnws,  which, 
during  Kgea,  have  gradually  worked  ffuHira  into  ravines  and  ravines  into  fiords ; 
MiQat,  npon  Uie  other  band,  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  tides  and  ice  have  materinlly 
""  id  wherever  a  rush  of  fresh  water  from  the  land  was  helping  to  disintegrate 
lock  and  soil. 

often,  when  first  visiting  those  ncgiuns,  wondered  at  the  non-existence  of 
Iriven  of  any  great  axe  in  those  great  islands.  I  witnessed,  for  nine  months  in 
the  year,  an  incessant  fall  of  snow,  sleet,  and  frozen  spiouliF,  and  liow  the 
escape  ofaaeb  a  rust  body  of  water  could  take  place  bj  a  few  taviaea  I  could 
not  undertMiiiL    I  fancied,  tiien,  the  interior  mUBl  ii  '      
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five  kku,  and  thai  the  water,  by  its  own  kw  of  seeking  a  level,  pvuvlniUi 
iDOBSHOQlly  through  the  soil,  aat\  reached  the  ooean  eventually,  llul,  now  m 
nee  Iho  indented  outline  of  those  aiiorea,  all  theorieing  is  unnecessary.  77^ 
seme  lhepMT>otg  of  riven.  Into  their  ever-frozen  boaonis  are  poured,  i 
sliort  spncs  of  an  Arctic  summer,  tlie  thomumdii,  ay,  diIIIlohb,  of  jJigiu]* 
lets,  which  ilrain  either  ahore  of  the  narrow  strips  of  land. 

And,  moreover,  it  will  he  seen  at,  a  glance  that  the  number  of  squ&re 
of  land  in  nuy  nnc  place  ia  but  small,  llie  cvist-line  bears  a  very  Urge  |ira 
portion  to  the  extent  of  all  these  islands.  Had  the  Parry  grunu  been  compoao 
of  close-grained  granite,  or  the  primary  rocks,  such  as  Gieonhnd  ia,  it  wouli 
bftve  bfon,  like  the  latter,  smothered  under  one  hu^e  glacier  long  ago,  owing 
the  accumulation  of  anow,  which  duuU  in  the  summer  neither  scoop  out  clia; 
nels  for  itself  nor  percolate  through  its  soil.  Tbo^e  islands,  however,  ore  lomii 
of  limestone  and  sandstone,  both  easily  acted  uiion  by  the  agency  of  froet  ai 
water ;  and  on  every  hand  the  land  bore  traces  of  the  extraordinary  extent  I 
'which  Nature  applies  them  in  working  out  her  own  wonderful  and  perfe 

In  the  Relds  of  Natural  Histoid,  we  hod  daring  our  three  years*  sojouil 
much  to  marvel  at,  and  many  an  old  theory  iu  abandon.  It  is  not  here  that 
should  touch  upon  these  subjects ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  we,  with  others  i_ 
Helville  Island  and  Bonks  Land,  were  able  confidently  to  state  as  a  fact,  tbougj 
previously  unknown,  that  that  Trovidence  which  leroiiers  the  wind  to  tbeahon 
lamb,  has,  in  his  graat  wisdom,  enabled  the  deer,  the  lemming,  the  niuBk.« 
hare,  and  even  the  ptarmigan,  to  live  through  with  impunity  the  ngmin  ofi 
Arctic  winter  in  the  Parry  Islands.  Turning  perfectly  white,  these  croitni 
pws  the  winter,  seeking  their  food  in  its  frozen  state  beneath  the  enow,  wliii 
often,  nndespecially  in  the  lemming,  bare,  and  ptajniigan,  serves  lo  shield  the 
from  the  coid,  or  to  secrete  them  from  their  foes,  the  wolf  and  fox. 

Melville  Island  may  be  said  to  abound  in  game,  but  on  the  other  isUnda  tin 
visits,  like  those  of  aiigelB,  are  few  and  farbptween  ;  and  as  we  comceastwai 
from  the  wtndstone  lo  the  limealone  of  North  Devon,  poverty  in  the  vegetaU 
kingdom  and  scarcity  of  game  are  very  perceptible. 

North  of  North  Devon  soiidi^tone  again  ap[x>ars,  and  on  1'ahle  Island  th 
qnontity  of  vegetation  and  traces  of  birds  were  very  striking,  althongh  M 
more  than  seven  miles  from  the  stijrmy-he^dod  and  fnmine-strickcu  sliore  upq 
which  we  had  wintered.  Geologists  can  best  esplaiu  why,  but  at  last  we  ■! 
learned  to  look  upon  Umestone  with  horror;  and  tlic  men  of  my  sledge parl{ 
often  said  to  me,  "  Ah,  Sir,  we  are  coming  to  (hat  hlesseil  limestone  again, 
banian  days  too ;"  for  an  surely  as  we  met  it,  so  surely  was  vegetation  DC 
and  animals  naturally  likewise. 


EliRATA  IN  PROCEEDINGS,  No.  11. 

On  inieer — frt.  and  tiardi,  not  April, 

At  pngr-  44,  iiutrt— A'yA/A  Meetiitg,  XfunA  10.      The  Rev.  J.  S.  Bnvtr,  n 
FnSeHck  Miaming,   A.  SotAt,  Hon.  0.   Wakksratt,  Joihwt  Walier,  and  ft.  4 
WiUiaiai,  Evfrt.,  tcere  eleetud  FtUoin.     E.  OsU-nu  BmilA  and  T.  H,  £nwMf 
Etqri ,  on  the  part  of  the  Coitacit;  and  H.  Eaper,  B.K.,  and  F.  la  Bnlan,  Etjrt 
(M  the  part  of  the  Socitly,  vrere  tlecttd  Auditun  fur  On  year.     The  Pnpen 
wcr«  Nob.  1  ani  2,  UDt  5  and  0. 

IN  PROCEEDINQS,  No.  III. 

t  Eighth)    ei.  Tenth  Mteting,  not  Nintli ; 


PRESENTATKIN 


ROYAL  AWAEDS 

TOEUSHA  KEiJT  KANE,  H.D.;  TO  HEINHICH  BAETH,  PQ.D., 
AND  TO  CORPORAL  CHURCH,  of  Iha  Iii-}f<d  Hnpper*  <md  Mintrs. 


Hb  Excellency  G.  M,  Dallas,  UinistoT  of  the  Uniteil  States  of 
America,  IiBving  consented  Ui  receive  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  to 
Rr  Eano,  the  l*reeideut  addreesed  him  as  follows: — 

"  Sir, — The  Fonnder's  Gold  Medal,  the  highest  honour  tliis  Society 

^ius  b  ita  power  to  bestow,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Kane,  of  the 

nited  Status  of  America,  for  his  diBtinguiehed  eervicea  and  important 

_  ifipureriea  in  the  Polar  rogions,  while  in  charge  of  tho  expedition 

ttted  out  in  America  to  search  for  Sir  John  Fi  uuklin ;  and  fur  his 

^Iiiuhle  Memoir  and  Charts,  communicated  through  the  Admiralty. 

"  In  the  aheence  of  Dr.  Kane  himaelf,  1  coulil  desire  no  greater 

Rtivilege  than  that  of  confiding  the  award,  Dr.  Kane  has  so  justly 

Itnrved,  to  the  hands  of  the  distiaguiiihcd  lepresenlatiTo  of  the 

latjim  to  which  he  belongs ;  in  order  that  the  feeling  of  this  Society, 

I  1  may  say  of  tho  country  at  large,  may  go  foilh  iu  its  fullest 

mt  to  the  land  which  enrols  the  name  of  Dr.  Kane  among  her 

Itliaena.     Sir,  I  cannot  discharge  this  duty  without  passing  a  remark 

D  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  occasion. 

'    "It  seldom  happens  that  nations  so  distantly  situated,  sponla- 

Kneonaly  unite  in  such  acts  of  humanity  as  those  which  have  Cliaroc- 

tarixed  the  late  search  for  Sir  J.  Franklin.     Alore  rarely  still  do 

wo   find  the  sympathies  of  individuals  so  enlisted  in  the  fate  of 

fureigners,  as  to  manifest  themselves  in  acts  of  philanthropy  of  such 

_s  truly  liberal  and  substantial  character  as  have  here  occurred  ;  and 

"**B  act  of  the  United  Slates,  together  with  the  names  of  Giinnell 

1  Feabody,  will  long  bo  remembered  in  this  countiy,  oven  after 

e  Bpirit  of  Arctic  enterprise  shall  have  passed  away,     Bnt,  Sir,  if 

e  feelings  of  natiunt  have  been  deeply  enlisted  in  this  search,  how 

mch  mtjre  so  must  have  been  the  feelings  oi  indroidauh,  who  enjoyed 

s  friendship  of  the  object  of  it  p     Sir,  there  ai'e  persoue  now  present 

i  were  eaily  associated  with  our  lamented  countrymau,  who 

1  with  him  his  first  perilous  encounter  with  that  icy  element 

as  oftoi'Waids  to  become  his  tomb,  and  who  enjoyed  his 

D  tbrovgh  life. 
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**  As  ono  of  these,  you  may  imagine  that  it  is  with  no  small  degree 
of  interest  that  I  find  myself  now,  in  my  official  capacity,  convoying 
this  award  of  the  Society,  to  the  officer  who  so  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  fate  of  him,  whom  we  all  so  deeply  deplore. 

"  These  sympathies,  however,  have  had  no  share  in  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  Dr.  Kane's  merits  alone,  have  won  for  him  this  testi- 
mony of  the  Society ;  and  I  trust  that  these  reciprocal  acts  of  good 
feeling  between  nations  and  individuals  may  tend  to  bind  in  lasting 
ties  of  amity  these  two  great  nations,  whose  sympathies  have  been 
shown  to  be  so  closely  identified." 

His  Excellency  the  American  Minister,  having  received  the  Medal, 

replied :  — 

"  Mr.  President,— On  behalf  of  my  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Elisha  ELent 
Kane,  I  receive,  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure,  this  testimonial, 
awarded  by  your  learned  body,  to  his  ability  and  services  in  that 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  to  which  you  are  speciallv  devoted. 

**  His  country  also,  even  now  engaged  in  expressing  her  high 
sense  of  his  deserts,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  her  judgment* 
which  might,  possibly,  be  ascribed  to  partiality,  has  been  thus 
sanctioned. 

"  Young  as  he  yet  is,  and  fairly  entitled  to  count  upon  manyyeailB 
of  zealous  intellectual  activity,  he  can  never  achieve  a  prouder  recog- 
nition, considered  in  all  its  aspects,  than  this  Medal  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  of  London. 

**  Dr.  Kane,  as  is  personally  known  to  me,  entered  upon  his  career 
of  Arctic  exploration  under  the  influence  of  sentimentis  which  wero 
strengthened,  rather  than  shaken,  by  its  depicted  terrors.  In  the 
medical  department  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  on  a  remote 
station,  his  Government  scarcely  intimated  a  disposition  to  join  in 
the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  before  he  hurried  forward  to  volun- 
teer an  enlistment  for  that  noble  purpose.  There  was  a  voice  upon 
the  breeze  that  had  caught  his  ear  ;  an  ardent  fondness  for  scientific 
studies  impelled  him  to  a  fresh  field  of  research ;  a  daring  and  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  enterprise  co-operated  with  much  experience  and 
peculiar  attainments.  He  went — he  went  twice;  and,  though  he 
vainly  offered  his  own  life  to  rescue  another's,  he  brought  back  with 
him  obseivations,  verifications,  discoveries,  and  delineations,  worthy 
to  be  accepted  by  the  masters  of  geographical  science.  If,  as  I 
believe  was  the  case,  he  penetrated  to  and  actually  beheld  the  ice- 
encircled  yet  open  sea,  whose  existence  had  been  predicated  of  i^e 
periodical  northern  flight  of  aquatic  birds,  of  certain  currents,  and 
of  other  indicia,  he  may  justly  feel  that  the  practical  solution  of  an 
interesting  problem  has  earned  the  honour  of  your  approbation. 

**  I  do  not  wish,  Mr.  President,  to  eulogise  my  countryman.     Yon 

are  far  more  competent  than  myself  to  appreciate  the  exact  value  of 

what  he  has  effected.     Your  Council  have  affixed  to  his  record  this 

tlioir  Great  Seal ;  and  at  your  invitation,  and  with  alacrity,  I  assume 

the  grateful  task  of  transmitting  it  saiely  io  \n«\^aiXidA2^ 


DR.  BAHTH— KOYAL  AWARDS.  1I3 

Tha  PresidDnt  then  tuldrossod  Dr.  Barth,  who  was  prcBont,  in  Iho 
foUowijig  words  : — 

"  Sir. — The  ratiiaii's  Gukl  MoiIiU  of  tliis  Society  has  been  awaiilcd 
to  _vou  '  for  your  suocoasful  and  extonsivo  explorations  in  Central 
Atriat,  your  numerous  escursious  about  Lake  Cbiid,  your  diecovei^- 
of  ihc  great  river  Binuo,  and  for  your  hazardoua  and  advonturous 
jonniey  to  and  from  Tiiubuoti'i,'  by  which  yoTi  havo  afforded  to  us 
ibko  firat  really  authentic  information  rosjKjoting  that  iuiportant 
IcKslity. 

•'  In  conveying  to  you  this  testimony  of  tbe  high  sense  entertained 
by  tliis  Society  of  the  merit,  of  your  perfonuances,  I  cannot  overluok 
*J»«  important  fact  that  it  is  just  thirty-thiee  years  sinco  1  fonnd 
JSjsecmbled  upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  whence  you  started,  the  dis- 
t^ijignisbcd  but  lamented  travellers  Oudney,  Clapporton,  Denbam, 
i».*id  T^Twiutt,  all  bent  tipon  the  same  great  enterprise  of  opening 
*">Tit  ibe  interior  of  that  continent ;  and  although  Laing,  one  of  our 
<:^«]iintryn]en,  did  afterwards  succeed  in  reaching  the  famed  Timbuctu, 
^"et  of  all  this  party,  and  of  those  who  attempted  tliat  great  exploit, 
.yon  alone  stand  upon  our  shores  as  the  successfnJ  accomplisher  of 
*.3ie  enterprise. 

'■  If,  Sir,  the  service  performed  be  measured  by  the  difficulty  of 

■  s:ftccomplishment,  evidenced  by  tbe  lapse  of  time  and  by  the  loss  of 
I  3  ife  that  has  occurred  in  this  adventurous  attempt,  the  award  of  our 
r  Idedal  must  bo  acknowledged  to  be  justly  merited.     But  you  have 

other  performaiioea  to  strengthen  your  claim ;  for  we  are  informed 
"(hat  your  labours  have  been  so  eiienirive,  that  the  account  of  tbem 

"will  roach  over  five  volumes  of  matter,  which,  collected  in  such  n 

country,  must  prove  of  the  highest  import. 

("  Sir,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  your 
nndertaking,  and  trust  that  this  high  tribute  will  stimulate  yon  to 
fiiture  enterprises." 

Dr.  Barth  replied : — 

"  Mr.  President, — It  is  with  great  pride  and  satis&ction  that  I  a 
Lore  to  receive,  at  your  hands,  the  Medal  which  the  Council  of  Ibo 
Soyal  Ge<^rftphicai  Society  has  awarded  to  me :  for  nothing  ci 
more  gratifying  to  a  man  who,  from  love  of  science,  has  thromi 
himself  into  a  dangerous  and  advontoroua  career,  like  that  of  a 
Toiler  in  the  inhospitable  and  turbulent  regions  of  Central  Africa 
1      dun  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  diatinguiBhed  body  of  learned 

■  *Dd  eminent  men  as  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
I     But  it  is  not  alone  on  my  own  behalf  that  I  thank  you  ;  as  a  member 

(if  a  foreign  nation,  who  will  be  honoured  by  the  distinction  which  j 
ti>-day  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  offer  you  also  tlieir  acknow- 
ledgments as  well  as  my  own  gmtefid  thanks.  i 
■'  1  shall  say  nothing  on  (he  extent  and  purport  of  my  discoveries,  i 
which  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  competent  men,  and  will  J 
uliortly  Ijc  laid  before  the  public  in  a  full  account  of  my  Travc 
Ms^- 1  viily  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  Ibat,  ftfiti;  a  ^eat  a 

^1 
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practicable  hisli  rood  into  the  heart  of  Aftica  has  Itecn  fouiid 
length,  with  uie  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  bo  many  soble,  emiiiei 
and  daring  men.  and  after  it  has  been  proved  to  be  such  by  the  sut 
cessful  voyage  of  Mr.  Laird's  etcamer  '  Pleiad,'  and  after  a  consider^ 
able  advance  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  o^ 
the  oontinont,  which  showe  it  to  be  of  a  far  richer  character  than' 
has  ever  been  eupposcd.  Her  Majesty's  Govoramcnt  will  not  allow^ 
the  opportunity  to  pass  bj",  to  establish,  in  a  vigorous  manneid 
legitimate  commerce  with  those  unfortunate  r^one,  and  thus  hold 
out  to  the  natives  a  humane  and  lawful  way  in  -which  they  may  b» 
able  to  supply  their  wants  of  foreign  produce,  without  bringing,  bj" 
slave-hnnts  and  slave-trade,  misery  and  desolation  over  ■  ' ' 
fertile  districts. 

"  The  present  moment  Is  the  more  impoi-taut  for  such  exertioi 
as,  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tmdo  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli 
in  FezJwn,  the  trade  of  the  interior  has  juBt  been  brought  to  a  g 
Orieis,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  look  most  anxiously  about  for 
-new  channel  by  which  they  may  supply  their  wants.  ITie  last  ne' 
received  from  Dr.  Vogel  gives  a  new  proof  how  extremely  anxir 
the  chiefs  along  the  nver  (tadda  or  Bi'nuo  ore  to  enter  into  frien< 
relations  with  the  English,  but  how  continually  they  are  disappoinl. 
Certainly  the  commercial  relations  of  tlie  great  western  branch 
that  immense  river,  the  so-called  Niger,  prinoipally  between  Tiu 
btictil  and  Sansandi,  are  far  more  developed ;  but  the  difScultii 
which  attend  the  navigation  of  the  lower  part  of  that  rivei 
between  the  towns  of  Bousa  and  Yanri,  an  higher  up  the 
tween  Tosaye  and  Kendajf,  are  considerable,  although  with  tl 
means  which  human  genius  has  made  available,  they  appear  by  na; 
means  insurmountable.  i 

"  I  conclude,  Mr.  Pi-csident,  by  repeating  to  you  my  grntefiil 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  honour  conferred  upon  mc  this  day." 

Corporal  Church  having  requested  that  Lieutenant-General  Sh 
John  Burgoyne  would  kindly  do  hijn  the  honour  to  receive  Ihi 
award  of  the  Society  on  hie  behalf,  the  I'lesident  addressed  him 

follows  : — 

"  Sir  John  Burgoyne,— The  Royal  Geographical  Society  havl 
awarded  to  Corpoi-al  Church  this  watch  and  chain,  in  acknowledg 
ment  of  lua  mentorions  and  intelligent  services  while  employed  upoi 
the  African  expedition  under  Dr.  Yogel.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society 
especially  to  maik  with  approbation,  his  diligenco  in  conduotingi 
long  series  of  meteorolc^(»l  obt^oi-vations  at  Kiika,  and  his  ability  ii 
aKsistlng  Dr.  Vogol  in  those  obseivations,  by  which  he  has  dcteS 
mined  astronomically  so  many  positions  on  his  route. 

"  It  will  be  satisfactoiy  to  you.  Sir  John,  to  learn  that  Corpon 
Ohurchhasamplysiistained  the  liigb  reputation  of  that  excellent  ooi 
of  Sappers  and  Miners,  whose  unassummg  labours  have  so  matoria! 
contributed  to  render  the  detail  of  the  topographical  survey  of  tJ 
oountiy  so  perfect,  and  have  so  largeVy  coatn\>u\sA.\o'«a."£4»  <!&»  « 
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cvss  of  other  geographical  undertakings.  If  anything  can  eulinnco 
ihe  jileueure  which  I  feel  in  the  discharge  of  thia  doty,  it  is  that  of 
<l{ilivering  this  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  a  zealone  and  faith- 
fid  eoldier  into  the  hwida  of  so  diatinguishod  an  ornament  of  the 
vmy.  one  whose  high  scientifio  knowledge  and  niilitaiy  experience 
hiiVB  contributed  bo  lately  to  the  gloiy  of  this  nation." 

Lieutenant-Genoral  Sir  John  Bni^yno,  accorapaniod  by  Corporal 
Cbnroh,  after  the  deliveiy  of  tho  honorary  award,  said : — 

■'  Mr.  President, — I  have  not  heen  prepared  to  take  any  part  in 
this  proceeding ;  but  although  nncxpectedly  called  upon,  I  cannot 
rvbwa  from  expreesing  the  gratification  I  feel,  that  any  member  of 
tite  corps  to  which  I  have  the  honoiir  to  belong,  ehould  bo  thought 
wurthy  of  80  flattering  a  mark  of  distinction  as  that  now  conferred. 
1  can  a«aure  the  Meeting,  that  the  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers  and 
Sippers  are  as  ready  to  devote  themselvos  to  scientific  enterprise,  us 
they  are  for  military  service  in  the  field. 

"  With  rt^rd  to  Corporal  Church,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  zealous, 

good  aoldier,  a  man  of  intoUigenee,  and  ono  who  would  be  always 

■Dxiona  to  cany  out  the  orders  or  wishes  of  his  superiors  ;  and  that 

"•  would  never  bring  discredit  on  tho  marks  of  favour  tlius  shown 

L,  by  BO  distinguished  a  body  as  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
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GiSNTLRMEN, — Before  I  addrcas  yon  upon  the  subject  of  the  prt^rcsB 
and  couditioii  of  that  science  which  wo  more  immediately  cultivate,  I 
desire  to  convey  to  the  Vice-PreHidentB  aud  Members  of  the  Conncil 
for  the  past  year,  my  acknowledgment  of  the  great  aasiBtaoce  I  have 
inbly  received  &om  them,  eepccially  duiing  a  long  and  seriona 
illuoHS.  To  them,  and  to  the  unremitting  attention  of  our  Secretaiy, 
is  owing  entirely  the  satisfectory  conduct  of  the  buainess  of  the  Society 
during  that  period.  How  well  your  interests  have  been  attended  to,  is 
jiifest  by  the  Report  of  the  Council,  in  which  you  will  find  that, 
whilst  the  sphere  oruBefulnese  of  the  Society  has  been  enlarged,  its 
ponnauent  fund  iaa  been  increased,  and  the  list  of  Membere  has 
boon  extended.  You  will  have  learned  oUo  that  our  maji-room  and 
library  have  been  enriched  by  tiie  receipt  of  the  valuable  coUectdoii  of 
majia  and  books  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Grcenough;  to  %^0Be 
memory  tlie  Council  have  directed  a  marble  bust  to  be  executed  and 
jilaced  in  a  suitable  part  of  (he  bnildiug,  a^  a  justly  merited  tosti- 
mony  of  the  high  regard  and  respect  the  Society  entertain  for  this 
eminent  geographer.  This  extensive  collection  has  been  arranged 
for  ready  access,  and  embodied  in  the  general  catalogue,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  the  map-committee  and  our  curator,  Mr. 
Baiindeis. 

You  will  have  been  made  aware,    by  llie  receipt  rif  the  '  Pn>- 
ceodings,'  that  the  Conncil  have  carried  into  effect  their  dctormi- 
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Dotioii,  conTuyiid  to  yon  at  nn  oTuuing  meeting  iluriiig  tho  a 
itfiio  tliui  pablication.  They  considered  tliat  such  a  wurk  would  bo 
ac(»i>tuble  to  Uie  Members,  aud  bent-ficiul  to  the  intcrohls  ol'  tlio 
800161/,  lut  a  means  of  conveying  early  notices  of  the  papers  road 
al  the  evening  meetings,  and  of  the  diticuseiona  upon  them ;  hIgu 
as  an  additional  means  of  readily  disseminating  geographical  in- 
funnutioii  to  the  I'ulilic,  who  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  numbers  : 
luid  OUT  thanks  are  dne  to  Mr.  Galtuu,  and  tho  Bev.  Hessn.  Clark 
ud  Nioolay,  and  to  our  Secretary,  for  the  readiness  with  which 
tiusy  have  uudertaken  the  compilation  and  editorship.  la  starling 
1  pnlilicatioa  of  this  descriplioo,  the  Council  have  been  careful 
lu  put  on  recoixl,  the  restrictions  under  wbieh  this  work  is  to  be 
giuiili^ed,  that  it  may  be  kept  within  duo  control,  and  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  conclude  this  notice 
of  our  household  matters  with  recording  the  gratifying  fact  that 
tho  obelisk  to  the  gallant  Bellot  has  been  erected  at  Greenwich,  and 
tho  fund  distributed  ;  and  thus  a  great  national  testimonial  luis  been 
nuMd  to  the  memory  of  that  devoted  individual,  and  a  benefit  be- 
filowud  upou  hitt  family. 

Obi  TIT  A  RY. 

It  is  my  painful  duly  to  inform  you  that,  during  the  past  year, 
tho  list  of  Mernbeni  who  have  passed  away  is  unusually  large. 
Ammg  tbem  are  many  names  wuU  known  to  science  and  to  tlio 
"World  at  lai^e,  of  whose  merits  I  can  give  little  more  Ihim  a  \'ery 
3iiiii[od  sketch. 

In  alphabetical  order  I  have  first  to  mention, 

AnAMiiOH,  John,  Esq.,  one  of  the  ejulieat  Fellows  uf  this  Society, 

and  a  relative  of  lie  celebrated  traveller.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 

Mr.  AdaniBon  was  Uie  last  surviving  son  of  Lieut.  Cuthbert  Adam- 

■tu,  K.s.,  who  aocoiupauied  the  lion.  Capt.  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 

Eulgrave,  in  1-773,  an  2nd  Lieutenant  of  the  '  Bocehorse,'  in  hit: 

>yage  of  diecovory  towards  the  North  Pole,     lie  was  bom  Sep- 

iber  13th.  1787,  at  Gateshead,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 

iuboB.     From  his  youth  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  pursuits 

litersttU'B,  became  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 

iatyof  Newcastle  in  18U,  and  one  of  its  secretaries  in  1825,    . 

ainiiig  in  ufGcc  up  lo  llie  period  of  his  dealh.     Mr.  Adamson'o 

ief  visit  to  Portugal  in  1 803  had  left  impressions  on  his  mind  which 

I  never  oFfaced,  and  gave  him  that  taste  for  PortuguPBC  litcra- 

which  he  relaintd  during  ihu  i-euiaindtr  of  bis  life.     In  li<20 
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appeared  the  work  on  which  his  famo  chiefly  rests— the  Memoim 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Cnmoens,  the  merits  of  which  have  been 
appreciated  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1836  he  printed  for  private 
circulation,  under  the  title  of  '  Itihliotheca  Li^sitana,'  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  in  hia  library  relating  to  Portugal— an  interesting  piece 
of  bibliography, 

Sir,  Adanifion'K  lost  literarj'  work  was  a  labour  of  love.  He 
ushered  info  the  world  the  first  five  cantos  of  the  '  Lusiad,'  trans- 
lated by  his  friend  Mr.  Quillinan,  whose  lamented  death  prevented 
him  troTU  completing  the  task  he  had  imposed  npon  himself.     He 

s  also  the  editor  of  several  of  the  publications  isaned  by  the  Typo- 
graphical Society  of  Newcastle,  His  literary  correspondence  ex- 
tends over  half  a  century,  and  includes  letters  from  geographeTB, 
antiquaries,  numismatists,  naturalists,  poets,  men  of  letters  and 
science,  and  other  distinguished  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of 
Nortiem  Antiquaries  at  Copenhi^n,  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
Iceland,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  BeUes  Lottres,  &c., 
at  Stockliulin,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  Coiirland.  of 
the  Itoyul  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  of  the  Arciuenlogtcal 
Academy  of  Madrid,  a  meiaber  of  the  Britiah  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  as  well  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  G«o- 
graphical,  the  Linnean,  and  the  Antiquarian  Sociotiea. 

Bakclay,  C^harlos,  Esq/,  f.s.a.,  formerly  of  Bury  Hill,  was  tlxe  head 
of  the  world-known  linn  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co. 

In  1815  Mr.  Barclay  was  elected  a  member  of  Pailiiuuont  ft'r  tie 
borough  of  Southwark.  He  possessed  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind  and  a  benevolent  disposition.  He  was  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent magistrate  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a  generous  promoter 
of  edncation.     His  death  was  oocasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Bdckingham,  James  Silk,  Esq.,  was  bom  near  Falmouth,  in  1786. 
In  his  youth,  he  passed  several  years  at  sea,  and  also  in  a  variety  of 
occupations  on  shore ;  among  winch,  his  working  as  a  compositor  in 
printing  ofGccs  proved  of  most  influence  on  his  career  through  life. 
He  first  became  known  in  public  allaira,  by  his  attempts  to  open  up 
the  journalism  of  India.  Mr.  Buckingham  first  went  to  Calcutta 
about  the  year  1815,  and  always  retained  much  interest  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  hailed  with  warm  satisfaction  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  press  in  India,  which  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of 
Lords  Metcalfe  and  William  Bentinck  at  length  effected.  In  1825  he 
established  in  London  a  paper,  the   '  Oriental  Herald,'  the    pi«- 
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ir  of  tbe  '  Atheneetun,'  and  of  Tarioua  other  joumalB.     On  his 
■nf  to  and  frpm  India,  Mr.  Buckingfaam  travelled  throngh  different 
oonatries,  and  afterwards  published  narrativeB  of  his  travels.     In 
'  Travels  in  Palestine  ;'  in  1825,  '  Arabia;'  in  1827, 
'  Ueeopotamia  and  adjacent  Countries  ;'  and  in  1830,  '  Assyria  and 
Htdia.'    At  a  Iat«r  period,  he  made  tours  in  varions  parts  of  Europe 
ud  North  America,  his  account  of  the  latter  ooonpying  no  fewer 
Ikn  ten  volnmos,  three  devoted  to  the  Northern  States  of  (he  Union, 
three  to  the  Slave  States,  three  to  the  Eastern  and  Weslem  States, 
and  one  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Enmswick.     The  Eu- 
nipean  travels  are  described  in  two  volumes  on  Belgium,  tbe  Hhinc, 
and  Switzerland.     All  these  contain  much  valuable  descriptive  and 
statistical  matter,  the  author  having  paid  more  attention  than  is 
usnal  with  tourisls,  to  the  social  condition  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited.     Mr.  Bnckingbam  waa  one  of  the  most  pleaaing  and  instruc- 
tive popular  lecturers,  especially  in  describing  places  which  ho  had 
visited.     In    1832,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Sheffield  in  the  first 
formed  Parliament,  and  retained  his  seat  till  1837.     In  his  politi- 
,  be  chiefly  took  an  active  part  in  questions  affecting  B(>cial 
lefurms;  and  the  temperance  movement  had  in  him  a  zealous  advo- 
In  1840,  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  National  Evils  and 
tical  Bemediea,'  in  which  he  espoimded  his  views  on  a  variety 
if  topics  of  public  interest.     Mr.  Buckingham  died  on  the  30th  of 
.  June  last,  aged  69.     His  last  work,  published  a  few  months  before 
ha  dealh,  was  liis  '  Autobiography.' 

Caiir,  Comraandor  Wftshington,  entered  the  navy  in  1811,  and  in 
Hay,  IB43,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  in  the  West  Indies,  of 
r  tile  '  Heimes '  steam-eloop.      Commander  Carr  was   known   as  an 
vtBiiable  man  and  a  sincere  firiend. 

I  Chatthktos,  Sir  William  A.,  Bart.,  an  early  Fellow  of  this  Society, 
m^^ed  in  Angust  last,  at  Rolls  Park,  Essex.  He  was  bom  in  1787, 
nod  was  the  second  Baronet,  a  Deputy- Lieu  tenant  of  the  county  of 
■Cork,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  a  Follow  of 
lAe  Zoological  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Acudymy  of 
Boiences  of  St.  Petersburg. 

K  CoLQiFHoiiN,  the  Chevalier  James  do,  i.l.d.,  &c.,  one  of  the  earliest 
H^elloWB  of  this  Society,  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  I'atrick  Colqnhoim, 
■ftte  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  one  cf  the  first  who  a]>plicd  him- 
fcelf  to  the  development  of  the  slatislics  of  the  British  empire. 
Kbe  fotmdod  and  carried  ont  the  present  system  of  Thames  Police, 
nhoreby  the  mercantile  interest  is  now  so  efficiently  protected ;  and 
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BU^osted  in  his  work  ou  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  udoplii, 
ua  improved  syslam  for  the  [jruteotion  of  public  property  and  of 
poraon^  safety,  subeequeutly  carried  out  lij  the  late  Sir  Hobort  Tctil. 

Iq  1800,  bo  became  the  private  eccrotary  uf  Ur.  Dundoa,  then  the 
Becretaiy  of  Stute  for  the  War  Departmeut ;  throe  years  later,  lie 
received  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Agent-General  for  the  payment 
of  volunteera.  In  1817,  the  Hanaeatio  republics  constituted  him  their 
representative  here,  and  the  legislatures  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica, 
St.  Christopher,  Tortola,  Tob^o,  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  at 
different  times  nominated  liim  to  watch  over  their  interests. 
182T,  be  was  appointed  Consul -Genural  of  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  and 
in  1843,  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  late  Grand  Dnkc  of  Oldenbiirg 
apjwinted  him  bis  Charge  d'Aifaires.  lie  was  Knight  Commander 
of  the  first  class  of  the  Uoyal  Saxon  Order  of  Civil  Jlerit.  On  the 
signature  by  Reshid  Paaha,  of  a  treaty  of  recognition  between  the 
Ilanseatie  republics,  as  their  Plenipotentiary  be  received  the  Order 
of  Iftihar  of  the  first  class  from  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  ITauscatic  ro- 
publica  conferred  ou  him  Iho  honorary  diploma  of  cilizenhhip,  to 
wliich  the  Senate  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburg  added  their  honorary 
medal.  The  University  of  Glasgow  also  conferred  on  bim  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Athens  constituted  bim  an  honorary  fellow.  As  Hanscatio  Plenipo- 
tentiary ho  signed  the  commercial  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Ottoman  Poi'te,  Mexico,  and  Liberia ;  and  ho  also  signed  a  treaty, 
as  Saion  Plenipotentiary,  with  Mexico.  Ue  died  on  the  23rd  uf 
July,  1 855,  in  the  761h  year  of  his  ago. 

l^rcouitT,  Major-General  J.  6.  Bucknall,  died  before  Sebastupol 
last  June,  of  that  disease — cholera — which  carried  off  sojuany  of  our 
brave  countrymen,  in  bis  6.h*d  year. 

General  Estcourt,  educated  at  Harrow,  entered  tlie  army  ae  an 
ensign,  and  served  in  the  expedition  to  the  liiver  Euphratce  from 
1836  to  1837  ;  he  went  out  in  1854  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Baglan  ;  and 
eervcd  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces,  from  Uio  first  landinj 
thu  Crimea,  sbariug  the  glories  and  dangers  of  Alma,  Balaclava, 
and  tnkermann.  In  1848  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
for  Devizes, 

FuASER,  Jame«  BaiUie,  Esq.,  of  Reeliek,  Invomcss,  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  that  county,  died  in  January  lost,  in  bis  soventy- 
seoQud  year.  Ho  was  bom  in  June,  1783,  and  was  the  eldest  of 
fr>ur  lirothcrs.  all  remarkable  men,  sons  of  the  late  EdwanI  S. 
Fiaser.     Jaiuos  Laillie  wont  early  in  life  to  the  West  Indiea;  but 
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I  ilWra  short  rcsidoncc  tliero  ho  i-usolvcd,  like  bis  brotliCiB,  to  pro- 
1  eaA.  to  the  East,  whence  lio  returned  to  thia  eountry,  alxiut  tho  year 
Sir.  Fraser  again  went  to  India,  and  was  employed  in  a 
I  diplomatic  mifsion,  in  the  coiitbo  of  which  lie  rode  cm  horseback 
I  frpD)  Congtantinople  to  Ispahan,  tho  fatigues  and  hardships  of  which 
ve  the  firat  shock  to  hia  vigorous  constitution.  ^\'hen  the  Poi- 
in  princes  visited  this  country,  he  was  requested  by  Govemment 
I  to  Hocompany  and  take  charge  of  them  ^  and  on  their  return,  he  went 
I  «ith  them  a«  far  as  Constantinople.  Latterly,  Mr.  Fraser  became  a 
I  Hsilous  improver  of  his  nigbland  estate,  which  is  almost  unequalled 
1.  Iirits  magnificent  woods  and  romantic  bum  scenery. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Fraser  published  o  '  Toor  through  tho  Snowy  Bango 

I  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  ; '  iji  1825,  a  '  Naifative  of  a  Journey 

I  ink)  Eborasan  in  the  Years   1821  and  1822,  including  an  Account 

<tf  the  Countric«s  to  tho  North-East  of  Persia  ; '  and  in  182ti,  '  Travels 

iiiid  AJventnroa  in  tho  Persian  Provinces.*     In  1 838,  appeared  his 

nurk,  "A   Winter  Journey  from  Confitautinople  to   Tehran,  wilh 

Trjvols  through  various  parla  of  Persia.'     He  wrote  also  a  History 

of  Pfltwj*,  contribufcd  various  pieces  to  the  Annuals,  imd  ventured 

unco  more  into  tho  regions  of  fiction  by  a  Scottish  story,  '  Tho 

Highland  Smugglers.'     His  last  work  was  a  military-  memoir  of 

^polonel  Skinner,  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  who  died  at  Delhi 

fc)  1841,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  fricud  William  Fraser. 

K   Hr.  Fraser  was  aa  accomplished  as  an  artist,  as  be  waa  as  an 

Hkutlior.     He  was  an  eitquisiUi  painter  in  water-colours,  and  lieveral 

Brfkis  drawings  of  Eastern  scenes  have  been  engraved. 

K    Uau.,  Dr.  Geoi^e,  was  well  known  as  an  accomplished  traveller. 

Booted,  in  1822.  a  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow  of  Oxford,  be  went 

■direod,  and,  after  visiting  tlie  greater  part  of  Europe,  joined  tho 

Ktnmt  Alexander  de  la  Borde,  who,  with  his  son  Count  Li^ou  and 

■Be  Duke  de  Iliobelieu,  were  about  to  travel  in  the  East.     Dr.  Hall 

KoeoiBpaniod  tlmt  distinguished  party  throughout  tho  whole  of  their 

Krell-knowB  journey  through  Egy[>t  and  Asia  Minor,  which  gave 

Hn  opportunities  of  visiting  some  parts  of  thoso  countries  then 

Httie  known, 

■  Whilst  at  Jericho  he  made  an  excursion  to  tho  ruins  of  the  cities 
KGenut^  and  Amman,  in  the  country  E,  of  tho  Jordan,  of  which  ho 
■JUted  an  account  in  1851,  for  private  circulation.  It  is  to  bo 
■eretted  that  wilh  the  exception  of  a  description  of  Azani,  which 
EntQTirs  in  Colonel  KoppeVe 'Journey  across  the  Balkan,' no  olher 
Kiiliiiiiii  of  bis  travels  bavo  as  yet  been  published. 
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His  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  and  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion made  his  society  always  mucli  sought  after,  and  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  will  long  deplore  his  loss. 

Hammond,  William,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  year  1838. 

Harris,  Captain  Fortescue  William,  waa  bom  in  1821,   edn-- 
cated  at  the  Hoyal  Naval  School,  and  afterwards  entered  the  mer-- 
chant  service.    After  many  voyages  to  China,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  'Madagascar'  in' 
1852 ;  went  to  Calcutta  and  back,  and  sailed  on  the  6di  of  March, 
1853,  for  Melbonme,  Victoria.      He  left  Melbonme  homeward- 
bound  on  the  12th  of  August  the  same  year,  since  which  time  no- 
thing has  been  heard  of  the  crew  or  ship,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
foundered  while  coming  round  Cape  Horn. 

Irving,  Edward  George,  m.d.,  r.n.,  was  bom  1st  April,  1816,  in 
the  parish  of  Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  commenced  his  edu- 
cation and  continued  his  studies  for  several  years.  He  then  went 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  remained  there  until  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.D.  In  1840,  he  entered  her  Majesty's  navy, 
and  joined  n.M.S.  •  Britannia.'  On  the  14th  October,  1840,  he 
was  appointed  to  H.M.S.  '  Bellorophon,'  Captain  C.  Austen,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  In  August,  1841,  he  joined 
H.M.S.  '  Isis,'  Captain  Sir  John  Marshall,  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
station*  and  remained  in  her  three  years.  His  next  appointment 
was  in  1845,  to  H.M.S.  'Tortoise,'  for  service  on  the  Island  of 
Ascension.  He  continued  on  the  African  coast  until  June,  1848, 
during  which  time  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  his  own 
health  suffered  severely.  He  remained  in  England  until  May, 
1850,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  H.H. 
steam-sloop  '  Prometheus,'  Captain  Henry  Foote ;  that  officer  having 
been  ordered  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  Abbeokuta,  Dr.  Irving 
accompanied  him  thither ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  Januaiy, 
1853,  he  wi'oto  an  account  of  their  journey,  which  was  published 
in  tho  *  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer.  '• 

The  testimony  of  Captain  Foote  and  Dr.  Irving  proved  that  the 
natives  of  Abbeokuta  and  tho  Yoruba  tribe  generally,  are  an  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  tractable  people,  and  that  the  effect  of 
missionary  labour  had  been,  to  turn  their  thoughts  from  war  and 
kidnapping  to  pecu^e  and  the  pursuits  of  lawfiQ  conmierce.     Th^ 


*   Vide  *  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,'  June,  August,  and  October,  1853. 
— Ed. 
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luul  ftUo  entered  iuUi  (re&ty  with  t.be  Englioh.  (JuvoiTiiui'iit,  und 
&icikdly  relatious  had  been  cetaliliiibed  with  the  Britkh  consuls  ua 
tlio  coftst,  ti«  well  s«  with  her  Majt'ety's  craieera  engaged  in  tho  aup- 
preasioii  of  the  alavo  trade. 

In  this  etate  of  thingd  the  miKHionarios  weru  the  unly  pcraons 
able  to  give  the  nalives  adviuo  upon  their  political  and  commoroial 
ifiiira ;  yot  it  was  cibvioiLsly  dottirablo  that,  as  religious  teaehure, 
Ibcf  ikould  he  relieved  as  far  aa  potwible  trom  such  temperal  cares ; 
inJ  for  this  purpoee  tho  Cynimittee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Socitjty  ddt«rmjiied  to  send  out  a  lay  ageat,  who,  while  on  friendly 
iDil  ccinfidential  terms  with  the  miBsiooarios,  might  also  he  authu- 
rited  to  commuDicate  with  tho  Consul  and  naval  officers,  as  well  as 
nitii  the  Homo  Government,  upon  matters  which  may  t«ind  to 
[uoniutG  British  interests  and  oummercial  relations  with  the  native 

Dr.  Irving'a  experience  of  nine  years  upon  the  West  Africa  coaat, 
tai  the  iuterest  which  he  htid  taken  in  native  civilisation  and  Chris- 
Uanity,  pointed  him  out  as  a  most  eligible  person  for  such  an  office. 
't  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  him  to  go  out  for  thi'eo  years  on  this 
inisjien,  and  be  readily  acceded  to  the  proposal.     The  Lords  Cum- 

Ewionera  of  the  Admiralty  having  granted  tlie  leave  of  absence, 
rd  Clarendon,  as  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afl'airs, 
re  hifl  sanction  to  the  arrangement,  aikd  fiimiehcd  Or.  liTing  with 
«ni  of  introduction  to  the  consulB.  Fumishod  by  tho  Uydro- 
fTmphic  Office  and  by  this  (society  with  ijifitnimcnts,  with  the  use 
(•r  which  ho  had  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted,  Ur,  Irving 
needed  to  Africa  in  January,  1 8o4,  and  diligently  improved  ovciy 
Lunity  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives,  for  promoting 
peace,  and  for  inducing  the  chiefs  to  open  and  protect  roads 
various  towns  in  tho  interior,  to  the  coast,  Hia  period  of 
very  short.  He  fell  a  victim  to  tho  climate  aficr  Afleen 
iths"  residence,  and  his  death  was  deplored  by  all  llie  native 
'4h!efB  B8  a  national  calamity.  Uis  botanical  collections  have  been 
«ent  to  our  learned  associato.  Sir  William  Hooker,  at  Kew. 

KiKO,  Philip  Tarker,  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  F.n  s. — AdminJ 
King,  the  son  of  Philip  Gidley  King,  Esq.,  Post-Captain  in  the  Hoyal 
'iKvy,  was  bom  at  Norfolk  Island  on  the  13tb  of  December,  1793,  and 
consequently  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  In  early  life,  when  only 
his  aistoentli  yeur,  his  gallant  conduct  in  boat  actions,  had  ob- 
the  favourable  notice  of  the  officers  in  command.  In  later 
be  conducted  a  sur^'cy  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  and  eubsc- 
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quontly  of  tlio  southern  coasts  of  Amorica.  In  Febniaiy,  1817,  h 
was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  having  for  it 
object  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  a  service  on  which  h 
continued  employed  in  the  *  Mermaid,'  cutter,  and  *  Bathnrst,*  aloo; 
— to  the  command  of  which  he  was  promoted  by  commission,  datei 
17th  July,  1821— until  his  return  to  England  in  1823.  The  ranilf 
of  the  undertaking  are  contained  in  a  Narrative  of  the  Survey  of  th 
Inter-tropical  and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia,  and  in  an  Atlas,  hot) 
compiled  by  Captain  King,  and  published,  the  former  by  Munaj 
and  the  latter  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Admiralty.  L 
September,  1825,  from  the  feeling  of  confidence  with  which  he  hti 
impressed  the  Admiralty,  in  the  discharge  of  his  late  duties,  he  wa 
appointed  to  the  '  Adventtire,'  sloop,  and  ordered  to  survey  th 
southern  coast  of  AMerica,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plat 
round  to  Chiloo,  and  that  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  He  was  paid  off  oi 
his  arrival  in  England,  16th  November,  1830,  and  has  not  been  sino 
employed.     His  post  commission  bears  date  25th  Febmaiy,  1830. 

In  1832,  Captain  King  published,  as  the  partial  fruit  of  his  recen 
voyage,  a  volume  entitled,  'Sailing  Directions  to  the  Coasts  o 
Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia,  including  the  Straits  of  MageUan 
and  the  Sea  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.' , 

On  his  retirement  from  active  service,  Captain  King  returned  t 
Australia,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival,  succeeded  Sir  Edward  Pair 
as  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Sooiety^  tb 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  characteristic  and  exem 
plary  ability  and  attention  fur  several  years.  He  was  appointed  i 
nominee  member  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil  by  the  governor.  Si 
Charles  FitzHoy ;  but  latterly  he  held  his  seat  in  the  House  in  thi 
more  honourable  capacity  of  a  representative  member,  having,  at  th< 
general  elections  of  1851,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  ocm 
stituency  of  Gloucester  and  Macquarie,  and  on  that  occasion  wai 
returned  by  a  large  majority  over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Joseph  Sim 
mens.  During  the  last  session  of  Council,  he  strongly  supported,  ij 
particular,  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  school 
For  some  time  past  he  held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  Denomi 
national  Board  of  Education,  and  was  consequently  regarded  as  th< 
representative  of  that  body  in  the  Coimcil. 

His  was  the  first  instance  of  a  native  of  Australia  rising  to  8( 
distinguished  a  rank  in  the  British  navy,  and  every  one  must  fee 
a  deep  regret  that  his  enjoyment  of  the  honour  was  for  so  brief  i 
period. 


niiiTUAitY. 

I  Both  in  public  and  in  privutc  lifo,  Admiral  King  merited,  as  !ie 
iMiit^,  the  cardial  regard  and  Ligli  respoct  of  all  to  wUoiu 
Bfaoim.  wLetLer  pereonatly  or  liy  reputej 
I   LivKtucE,  the  Hon.  Alibott,  who  died  at  the  age  of  63,  < 

I  of  Samuel  I^awrence,  aud  was  bom  in  Grotou,  Massa- 
ihusetta,  became  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston  iii 
isJl.aiid  in  1834  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  ser^-od  the  term. 
Ik' •lecllned  a  re-election,  but  couGented  in  IH30  lo  be  a  candidute 
Irj  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Richard  Fletcher, 
nu  elected,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in  December  of  that 
jpnr.  upon  his  entrance  into  Congress  he  was  put  on  the  Com- 
nuttce  ef  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  IH'12,  waa  appointed  a  commisEiuncr  on  the 
j«rt  uf  Massachuiietts,  to  arrange  the  North-Eastem  Boundary 
Qnestii.m,  and  rendered  most  efficient  eer\'ice.  In  1849,  he  was 
icrited  by  GeAeral  Taylor  to  take  a  scat  in  his  Cabinet.  He  do- 
cUned  the  offer,  but  accepted  the  app<jintmont  of  Minister  to  Great 
Brituu,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  pcrfonned  honourably  to  him- 
nclC  HttiiJactoilly  to  this,  and  advantageously  to  his  own  country, 
Mr.  Lawrence  van  public  spirited,  liberal,  charitable,  and  bcuevo- 
leut  In  all  schemes  of  publio  improvement  be  took  a  deep  inlei  est, 
uid  uided  them  with  his  liand  and  purHe.  His  foundation  of  the 
Lavrronce  Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge,  by  a  gift  of  50,000  dol- 

■  itit,  and  the  boquoBt  of  an  additional  50,000  dollars  in  his  will, 
Ufa  uitablishing  prizes  for  the  deserving  scholars  of  the  public 
ndtools.  and  the  aid  always  generously  given  by  him  to  churches 
Had  to  religious  and  charitable  associations,  arc  well  known. 

■  LoCB,  James,  Esq.,  died  last  Jnly  at  his  residence  in  Albemarlc- 
fcwt.  aged  75.  He  was  an  Advocate  and  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Billow  of  the  Royal  Geographical,  Geological,  Statistical,  and 
Kolegical  Societies  of  London  ;  formerly  M.P.  for  the  Eiikwall  and 
Wfkk  district  of  bui^ghs. 

Vllr.  Loch  was  the  author  of  a  '  Memoir  of  Geoi^e  Gran't  illc,  lato 
BUte  of  Sutherland,'  4to.  1634;  and  his  second  son  was  the  late 
B^tain  G.  G.  Loch,  r.k,,  f.r.o.s..  Surveyor  of  tho  lEivor  San 
HuL  de  Kioaragiia,  and  author  of  '  The  Closing  EX'euts  of  tho 
Knpaign  in  China,'  1843,  Svo. 

^afiTCBKLL,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  L,,  n.c.l..,  f.b.s..  Surveyor- General 
^K ew  South  Wales,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  Society, 
■lid  in  Octsber  last,  aged  63.  He  joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula 
■Ken  only  sixteen,  served  on  Wellington's  stuff  to  the  close  of 
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tlio  war,  and  was  hiubsequcntly  sdit  back  to  {survey  tlio  bat  tie- lie  Kls 
of  the  PeD insula.  His  model  of  tlio  Lower  Pyrenees  is  in  the 
United  Service  Museum.  In  1827,  be  was  sent  to  survey  Eastern 
Australia,  having  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Surveyor-General.  A 
report  of  all  his  surveys  is  to  bo  published  by  the  Australian  Legis- 
lature. Sir  T.  Mitchell  made  several  exploring  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  of  which  valuable  narratives  have  been 
published. 

In  Australia,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  will  be  remembered 
with  respect,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  useful  explorers  of  these 
rapidly-rising  colonies. 

MoLEswoRTH,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  William,  Bcurt.,  m.p.,  f.r.s.,  died  in 
October  last,  at  his  residence  in  Eaton-place,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
Sir  William  was  the  eighth  baronet  of  Pencarrow,  Cornwall,  her 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  M.P.  for 
Southwark,  a  deputy-lieutenant  and  magistrate  of  Cornwall,  &c. 

On  his  entry  into  public  life.  Sir  William  joined  with  that  section 
of  philosophical  Badicals,  who  were  for  a  period  united  by  sabscrip- 
tion  to  the  doctrines  of  Bentham ;  he  contributed  to  the  •  West- 
minster Eeviow,'  and  published  at  his  own  cost  an  elaborate  edition 
of  the  works  of  Ilobbes.  He  took  ofiQce,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
some  three  years  ago  ;  and,  last  spring,  was  raised  to  that  particular 
ofiQce,  the  Colonial  Secretaryship,  for  which  universal  consent  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  so  eminently  fitted.  Sir  William,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  appointed  our  Associate,  Dr. 
C.  P.  Sutherland,  who  had  previously  accompanied  Captain  Penny 
and  Captain  Inglefield  to  the  Arctic  regions,  as  Government  Geolo- 
gist and  Surveyor  at  Port  Natal,  a  post  for  which  his  abilities  emi- 
nently qualified  him. 

Necli),  Joseph,  Esq.,  m.p.,  f.s.a.,  f.l.s.,  died,  at  his  residence  in 
Grosvonor-square,  last  March,  aged  G7.  ]VIr.  Neeld  was  a  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  Wiltshire,  M.P.  fur  Chippenham,  and  High  Stewaid  of 
Malmesbury. 

OuTRAM,  Sir  Benjamin  Fonscca,  m.d.,  r.n.,  c.b.,  f.r.s.,  also  one 
of  the  earlier  Fellows  of  this  Society,  died  at  Brighton  in  February 
last,  aged  82.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  W.  Outram,  was  first 
employed  in  the  medical  naval  service  in  1794,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  surgeon  in  1796.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
in  1809,  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1810, 
and  was  a  few  years  since  elected  a  Fellow.  During  the  long 
war  he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  professional  duties,  and  received 
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u  medal  nod  clasps  for  the  octioue  in  the  '  Nyiupho,'  Ihe  '  Buailicea,' 
Mid  Uie  '  Suporb.'  IIo  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Fleets  and  Huk- 
{lilalsiu  1641,  and  in  1850  nominated  a.  Companion  of  Iha  Bath  und 
u  Knight  Bachelor.  Sir  Benjamin  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
piusuits  of  thifl  Society,  and  constantly  attended  its  evening 
DL'etinga,  lie  was  a  true  friend  and  a  kindhearted  man,  and 
in  his  will  bequeathed  varioofl  Bums  to  eeveral  charitable  institu- 
tiuns. 

TiKBT,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Edwaid,  Kt.,  n.c.i-.,  f.r,b.,  &o. 
ik. — It  is  DOW  my  melancholy  duty  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and 
regiird  tu  our  great  Arctic  navigator,  Sir  Kdward  Tarry,  whoso 
meiaory  will  ever  be  coupled  with  the  records  of  Arctic  adventure 
of  the  nineteenth  century'.  Early  associated  with  Sir  £.  I'ai  ly  oa  a 
mesmuate,  afterwards  his  first  lieutenant  during  tlio  memorable 
voyage  to  Melville  Island,  and  hie  friend  through  life,  1  shall,  I 
am  BDio,  be  excused  for  dwelling  on  his  distinguibhed  career.  lie 
was  bom  at  Balh  in  the  year  1  Tt'O,  and  entered  the  Kuyal  Kavy  at 
thuageof  twelve,  ujider  the  patronage  of  LordC'omwallis.  Zealous 
io  bis  profession,  intolligeut  and  ambitiuuH,  Parry  Koi:>n  recom- 
mnQilod  himself  to  notice,  and  in  January,  1810,  ho  was  promoted 

>to  tho  rank  of  Lieutenant  and  appointed  to  the  '  Alexander,'  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  Spitzbergen  whale  fiBbery.  It  wa«  here 
tliit  he  first  became  acquainted  with  ihat  frozen  (icoan,  amidst  whose 
dangers  and  difficulties  he  was  destined  to  eaiii  celebrity.  Subse- 
qnunlly  serving  in  the  '  Hogue,'  he  assisted  in  destroying  tweuty- 
■ton  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  three  of  which  wei'o  heavy  privateers. 
^18,  and  a  few  skiimishea  with  the  Danish  gunboats,  are  the  only 
Wtions  with  the  enemy  which  fell  to  Ids  lot. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1817,  the  extraordinary  changes 
sported  (o  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  Polar  Sea,  dotormincd 
lie  Government  to  equip  an  expedition  for  Arctic  discovciy.  Tlien 
*aa  ihe  turning-point  in  Pany'u  life.  Like  most  men  of  entorprisu, 
he  seized  the  occasion  and  determined  to  devote  bimsetf  tu  Arctic 
adventure.  There  aro  but  few  who  have  not,  at  some  time,  the 
chance  of  distinction,  and  Poiry  took  advantage  of  his.  Wo  accord- 
ingly find  him  in  conuooud  of  the  '  Alexander,'  and,  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  John  BodS,  leaving  England  in  quest  of  tho  Kortli-West  Pas- 
«^e,  by  way  of  Davis  Strait;  tho  reautt  of  this  expedition,  it  is  well 
known,  was  the  restoration  to  our  map  of  tlie  outline  of  Baffin  Bay, 
the  re-discovery  of  the  famed  Lancaster  Sound. 
DiHfiatisfied,  however,  with  the  account  which  hiid  been  given  of 
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tlie  result  of  tliiH  voyage,  and  anxious  to  remove  an  erroneous  imprcs- 
bion  convoyed  by  Sir  John  Boss  on  the  subject  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
ho  made  such  representations  to  the  Admiralty  as  induced  Govem- 
mont  to  send  another  expedition  to  the  same  place.  Of  this  expedi- 
tion Sir  E.  Farry  was  appointed  chief.  Daring  the  Toyage,  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  displaying  that  vigonr  and  determinfttion 
in  overcoming  difficulties,  which,  though  they  migjht  daunt  the 
generality  of  men,  were  unable  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  In  the 
upper  part  of  Bafi&n  Bay  there  presented  itself  what  appeared  to  he 
an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice;  undismayed  by  the  dangers  that 
threatened,  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  it,  accomplished  hia  pmpoee, 
and  entering  Lancaster  Sound  in  safety,  succeeded  in  passing  over 
that  imaginary  chain  of  mountains  with  which  Ross  had  doeed  the 
strait. 

The  demolition  of  these  phantom  mountains,  and  the  disooTety  of 
the  opening  into  the  Polar  Sea  on  the  west,  of  Prince  Regent  Inlet 
on  the  south,  and  of  Wellington  Channel  on  the  north,  together  with 
Parry  Islands  (the  Ultima  Thule  of  Arctic  discovery)  and  Banks 
liand,  the  terminating  points  of  Sir  E.  Parry's  and  Sir  R.  M^Clure's  ex- 
plorations from  opposite  dii*cctions,  were  the  consequences  of  the  fint 
summer  of  this  expedition.  Having  passed  the  meridian  110^  W., 
the  Commander  and  his  associates  became  entitled  to  the  award  of 
5000/.  oifered  by  Government  for  the  encouragement  of  Arctic  entex^ 
prise.  The  winter  they  were  destined  to  pass  in  this  dreary  r^on 
afforded  another  opportunity  for  Parry  to  display  those  qualities 
wliich  so  eminently  fitted  liim  for  the  work  he  had  selected,  since, 
by  his  admirable  arrangements  for  the  health,  oomfort,  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  men,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  crews  in  Tigoar, 
mental  and  bodily,  while,  by  the  vast  number  of  observations  he 
earned  on,  he  determined  his  geographical  position  with  a  precision 
worthy  of  a  better  object. 

In  the  following  spring,  by  an  overland  journey,  he  discovered 
Liddon  Gulf,  whore  his  broken  cait  remained  to  be  seen  by  M'Clin- 
tock,  thirty  years  afterwards.  Finding  any  farther  advance  with 
his  ship  imix)ssible,  ho  determined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1 820  to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  reoeiTod, 
on  all  sides,  a  most  enthusiastic  greeting.  He  had  but  little  rest, 
however,  for  in  the  May  following  ho  was  again  appointed  to  com- 
mand another  expedition,  which  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  Hudson 
Strait  and  Sir  T.  Howe's  Welcome.  Although  this  voyage,  like  the 
last,  failed  in  its  main  object,  mucVi  \8X\xa\Ae  %<(^Q^^^^cal  kxiow- 
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]«dge  resulted  from  it,  and  considerable  infiinnatioQ  aa  to  tho  Esqni- 
DikU  tribes  of  tliat  region  was  obtained.  On  rettiniiug  to  Eoglaiid 
Pairy  was  promoted  to  the  rtuik  of  Captain,  and  iu  anotkor  year 
ImaA  himself  once  more  on  hie  way  to  tho  frozen  North,  in  order,  if 
pKsible,  to  cu-operate  with  an  overland  expedition  under  Franklin. 
ITiis  was  the  last  of  Pairj-'e  North-Westem  voyages.  Thosnbjeet  of 
ODT  memoir  was  now  confirmed  in  the  ofGco  of  Hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  which  had  before  been  temporarily  held  by  him;  frtlll. 
fcowcver,  directing  his  attention  to  Arctic  research,  he  offered  to 
Btttry  out  a  scheme,  which  had  been  proposed  in  1818  by  Franklin, 
and  myself:  namely,  to  attempt  reaching  a  high  nurt]icm  latitude  by 
L-lling  over  the  Spitzborgen  ice.  He  accordingly  sailed  in  1827 
'(it  Hammerfeet,  and  donbtless  wonld  liavc  succeeded  in  his  object, 
but  that  an  uneipeetod  inipedinjent  presented  itKiK;  for  tho  ico 
ir  which  be  travelled  was  found  to  move  southward  at  almost 
the  same  rate  bo  advanced  northward,  and  he  was  most  unwillingly 
compelled  ta  rutruce  his  journey,  having  proceeded  to  82°  46'  N. 
lal.— briber  towards  the  Polo  than  any  of  bis  predecessors. 

In  1829,  Farry  was  appointed  Commissioner  for  the  management  of 
Ihea&irsof  tho  AuEtralian  Agricultural  Company,  and,  in  pursuance 
uf  ihe  duties  of  the  oflice,  took  up  bis  rosidcncc  at  Port  Stephen, 
Cl  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  Before  leaving  England,  he  ro- 
cciTed  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  was  created  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 

lietuming  once  more  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  he 
wu  oiade  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  tho  county  of  Noifolk,  but  did 
nul  long  hold  an  appointment  which  was  uncongenial  to  liis  tastes. 
Soon  after  this.  Sir  E.  Parry  was  selected  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
newly-created  department  of  the  Admii-alty,  under  the  title  of  Comp- 
twUer  of  Steam  Machinery,  and  it  was  during  the  time  that  ho 
r^Dioined  in  Uiis  office,  that  the  serew-propeller,  now  indispensable 
to  our  fleets,  was  introduced  into  the  navy, 

la  1847,  in  consequence  of  failing  health  from  over-work,  ho  le- 
Bgued  this  also,  and  became  Captain-Superintendent  of  llaalar 
BoHpital ;  and,  in  1853,  tho  Lieutenant' Go vemorebip  of  Greenwich 
Butipital  falling  vacant,  he  accepted  it. 

isease.  however,  had  begun  its  ravages,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  his  medical  advisers,  bo  determined  to  liy  tho  waters  of  Ems. 
■On  hig  way  to  these  baths  be  was  detained  by  exhaustion  at  Coblontz, 
and  only  reached  Kms  to  die. 

Thus  ended  tlio  career  of  one  of  tho  most  distinguished  officers  of 
aseg^  irbob^apent  bia  days  in  active  usefulness,  and  whose  life 
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Wivs  rcmarkablo  not  only  for  its  varied  character,  but  also  for  iLe 
genuine  and^unafifected  piety  which  pervaded  it. 

Among  the  works  which  Sir  E.  Parry  left  behind  him,  we  may 
enumerate  a  small  volume  on  '  Astronomy  by  Nighty'  another  on  the 
*  Parental  Gharaoter  of  God,'  and  an  *  Address  to  the  Sailor/  besides 
the  narrative  of  his  voyages,  which,  in  value,  compete  alnuMrt  with 
those  of  Cook.  We  find  him  also  associated  with  three  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Phillimore,  Joseph,  Esq.,  d.c.l.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Phillimore.  He  graduated  in  Civil  Law,  becoming  B.C.Ij. 
in  1800,  and  D.C.L.  in  1804.  He  had  been  distingoished  for  his 
scholarship,  and  especially  for  the  talent  for  composition  which  be 
displayed,  as  well  at  Westminster,  as  after  his  removal  to  Christ 
Church,  where  ho  gained  the  College  prize  for  Latin  verse.  In.  1798 
he  obtained  also  the  University  prize,  which  was  adjndged  to  his 
English  essay  on  '  Chivalry.'  After  some  residence  in  foreign  parts, 
ho  settled  in  London,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  DoctOTs' 
Commons  1804.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  in  18f09,  he  was 
nominated  judge  of  the  Cinquo  Ports  by  Lord  Hawkesbuty ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Oxford  by  Bishop  Moss ;  and  Begins  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford — an  office  upon  the  reputation  of  which 
his  classical  taste  and  language  have  shed  additional  lustre. 

On  the  installation  of  the  Marquis  Camden  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1834,  Dr.  Phillimore  wbb  invited  to 
Cambridge,  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  from  the  sister  University. 

PusEY,  Philip,  Esq.,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  of  Pusey  Park,  Berkshire,  died 
July  last,  at  his  brother*s  residence  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  aged 
56.  Ho  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his  fiither 
in  1828,  and  entered  parliament  in  1830,  as  one  of  the  members 
for  Chippenham. 

As  a  practical  agriculturist,  Mr.  Pusey  was  highly  distingoished. 
He  was  the  President  of  the  Poyal  Agricultural  Society  in  1853, 
and  he  edited  and  largely  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 
He  was  universally  beloved,  for  there  was  a  natural  frankness  and 
warm-heartedness  with  him,  that  developed  themselves  in  every 
relation  of  life  ;  and  among  his  tenantry  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  more  highly  esteemed. 

Santarem,  lo  Vicomto  de,  Manoel  Francisco  de  Barros  e  Sonsa 
da  Mosquita  de  Macedo,  Leitao  e  Carvalhaza,  Corresponding  member 
of  this  Society. 

This  learned  Portuguese,  bom  at  Liftbotv  in  1792^  N^sa  a  member 
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ofime  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families  of  Portugal.  After 
haring  received  on  excellent  education,  ho  was  sent  ae  minister  of 
Portngal  to  the  Court  of  Denmark ;  recalled  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  he  vras  appointed,  in  1823,  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  realm, 
hiving  already,  in  1821,  during  a  sojourn  in  Paris,  collected  numer- 
ima  docnmenta  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Portugiil  from  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  Eoyalo.'  In  1827,  he  was  appointed 
MiniBter  of  Foreign  Affaire,  but  shortly  aflei"wurda,  upon  his  retire- 
ment, he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  the  Geographical 
Society  in  1835.  and  was  afterwards  elected  Vice-President.  The 
library  of  our  Society  is  enriched  with  numerous  works  from  liis 
;  and  it  was  but  last  year  that  my  predecesBor  in  this  chair 
#«cted  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  beautiful  work  on  the 
•Diacoverios  of  the  Portuguese,'  and  other  labonra,  which  ha-s'e 
1  DO  suddenly  intcnuptcd  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Ifebraary,  1856. 

Stmoxiis,  Bear-Admiral  Sir  William,  k.h.,  c.b.,  y.n.s. — lata  Sui- 
nyor  of  the  Navy — died  in  March,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to 
Vaneilles,  aged  74.  Sir  William  entered  the  navy  at  an  early 
ige,  and,  during  the  early  part  of  his  career,  was  much  engaged  in 
kOtiTo  service  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  in  the  West 
.  He  obtained  post  rank  in  1827  ;  and  in  1831,  Capt.  Symonds 
tabled,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Duko  of  Portland,  to 
hild  the  lO-gnn  brig  '  Pantaloon,'  the  triumph  of  which  vessel  led 
Id  the  oonetmction,  under  his  superintendence,  of  the  '  Vernon,"  50; 
TVastal.' 26 ;  'Snake,'  Hi,  and  others.  On  June  9th,  1832,  ho  was 
lAred,  and  accepted,  the  appointment  of  Surveyor  of  the  Kavy, 
irhioh  ho  continued  to  fill  until  1647. 

r  William  SyniondM  received  the  honoiir  of  knighthood  fur  his 
1,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  in  1 830  for  a  memoir  con- 
'  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Adriatic  Sea ;'  and  again,  in 
<1SS7,  for  "  tho  valnable  qualities  of  his  several  ships,  and  for  im- 
jpWvementa  introduced  by  him  into  the  navy,"  He  was  elected  a 
tB-S.,  1835,  and  nominated  a  C.B.  on  the  Civil  division,  1848.  In 
1B54  he  became  a  Hear- Admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Urcullo,  Don  Jose  de,  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  the  8th  Aprilf 
B87.  Bis  father,  J).  Manuel  de  Urcidln,  the  Spanish  Consul  in 
hftt  city,  brought  him,  at  an  early  ago,  to  Rilboa,  where  he 
hti  poeseesioiiB.  On  the  dealh  of  his  father,  he  waa  sent  to  bo 
dncatcd  to  tho  college  of  Sao  Josii  de  Calasan,  in  Saragossa, 
Aetv lie  gmdualed  m  tho  Guiulty  of  I'liiloaophy.     In  1807,  having 
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completed  liia  stndies,  and  being  then  little  more  than  20  years  of 
age,  he  entered  the  regiment  of  SaragoBna,  and  was  made  prisoner  by 
theFixmch  in  1808.  He  continued  in  the  military  profession  till 
the  year  1820,  when  ho  left  it,  having  atta.ined  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  dedicated  himself,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  studious  mind  and  a 
liToly  imRgination,  to  the  pursuit  of  literature ;  writing  and  trans- 
lating various  works  in  prose  and  verso.  These  works  gained  for 
him  the  distinction  of  being  nominated  a  Corresponding  member  of 
this  Society  J  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris;  and  of  Kio 
Janeiro.  In  the  year  1822,  when  secretary  to  the  Captain-General, 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Allen,  the  Engliuli 
Consul  at  Coninua ;  and  the  Consid  dying  soon  after,  he  proceeded 
with  his  wife  Find  family  to  establish  himself  in  the  oily  of  Oporto, 
but  was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  England  in  the  following  year  in 
consequence  of  political  diaturbancos.  He  returned  to  Oporto  in 
1827,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Fiscal  Department  of  the 
Boyal  Tobacco  Contract,  and  subsequently  Administrator  of  tlio 
Commercial  Press  of  Oporto.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
GoQSul  of  the  Repuhlio  of  Peru  at  Oporto,  In  1847  ho  returned 
to  Oporto  from  Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria ;  and  in  1B50,  at  the  request  of 
a  private  friend,  resident  in  Billma,  he  went  to  that  city  to  open 
and  direct  a  college  fiir  superior  education,  which  undertaking  ho 
carried  out  with  the  most  praiKeworthy  success.  Finding,  how- 
ever, himfielf  in  ill  health,  ho  relumed  in  1851  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  and,  after  long  and  severe  suffering,  he  died,  much  lamented 
by  his  relatives  and  friends,  by  whom  he  had  been  always  esteemed 
for  his  many  virtues  and  high  character.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Nostra  Senhora  da  Lapa,  in  the  city  of  Oporto. 

Wbarncliffe,  John  Stiiart,  Lord,  f.r.s.,  second  Baron \Miamoliffe 
of  Wortley,  county  of  York,  died  in  October  last,  at  his  reddenoe, 
Wortley,  Sheffield,  at  the  ago  of  54. 

His  Lordship  was  greatly  atffiched  to  agiiculturo,  seeking  all  the 
newest  modes  to  impivrive  the  culture  of  the  land.  He  addressed  a 
letter  to  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  on  Drainage,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Eoyal  Agricultiiral  Society. 

•  WiDDRraoTON,  Captain  Samuel  E.,  n.N.,  k.r.s.,  died  January  last, 
at  his  residenoe,  Newton  Hall,  near  Felton,  Northumberland,  He  was 
the  eldest  sonof  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  si.  a„  of  Newton.  In  October, 
1829,  Capta'n  Cook  wont  to  Spain,  and  having  subsequently  resided 
for  three  yeara  in  that  country,  he  published,  in  1834,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  '  Skolchos  in  Spain  during  Iho  years  1829-30-31 
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■nd  32,  containing  Notioea  of  aomo  Uietriota  very  little  known  ;  of 
the  Huwen  of  thu  People,  Government,  recent  Cliitngea,  ComnKirco, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Natural  Ilistoiy.'  Tliis  work,  wliich  waa  dedicatcJ. 
to  Lord  Prudlioe  (afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland),  was  the 
most  complete  accoont  in  our  language. 

In  1843  (having  tliun  aBSumed  the  name  of  ^Viddrington)  lie 
repaired  to  Spain  again,  and,  in  the  following  year,  publiiiiiL'd 
aaotLer  book,  entitled  'Spain  and  the  Spaniardti  in  1843,'  in  2  voIh.  ; 
also  dedicated  to  tho  Duko  of  Korlhumberland, 

Captain  Widdrington  was  a  magisti'atc  and  deputy  •lieu  tenant  of 
Northumberland. 

WiELHoitsiii,  the  Count  de,  who  died  in  the  Crimea,  whither  ho  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Empress  of  RiiGsia  upon  a  charitable  mission 
tif  niUef  to  the  aick  and  wounded  of  the  Guasiau  army.  Thin  amiable 
yonng  nobleman  was  well  known  to  this  Society  in  coimecliou  witli 
his  kind  services  in  procnring  the  necesaary  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  governors  of  Bnesian  Amorica  for  various  Arctic  commandorE. 
as  well  as  for  his  presentation  to  our  library  of  the  '  Agricultural 
and  Statistical  Atlas  of  European  Bussia,'  with  a  translation  into 
good  Englitth,  made  by  himself  at  the  re(i«est  of  our  Seci  etary. 

Yates,  Joseph  Brook,  Esq.,  F.s.a.,  the  last  name  on  our  list, 
and  one  of  the  earlier  Fellows  of  this  Society,  died  in  Docembcr 
last  at  Liverpool,  aged  75. 

Mr,  Yates  waa  educated  at  Eton,  and  subsequently  became  aotively 
engaged  in  commercial  pureuits,  which  however  in  no  wii^o  dimi- 
nished hia  ta.ste  for  literary  and  soientific  siibjccta.  In  1812,  ho  and 
Dr.  Traill,  now  of  Edinbui^h,  mainly  oontribufod  to  the  fonudation 
of  the  Litorary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Livei'pool. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Yates  drew  attention  to  a  subject  of  great  local  im- 
portanoe — the  rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  ;  and  noticed  the  possible  difSouIties  which  might  horcafler 
be  eiq»erienced  in  the  commei-ce  of  the  port  These  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  marine  surveyor  and  of  many  ordinary  observers, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  a  cure  for  an  admitted  evil.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1854,  Mr.  Yates, 
inapaper  read  before  the  Geographical  section,  again  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  a  eonmuttee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter,  which  has  held  its  sittings  in  the  house  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  which  ia  still  purstnng  its  labours. 
In  the  pursuits  of  geographers  and  travellcrB  he  look  a  deup 
interest,  aud  be  posaosscd  eomo  curious  medlmval  majis  and  charts. 
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In  February,  1838,  he  read  a  paper  on  the  State  of  Geographical 
Knowledge  aiid  the  Constructioii  of  Maps  in  the  Dark  Agee,  with 
an  aocoimt  of  their  revival  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Ue  was  a 
Fellow  of  this,  of  the  AntiqUEuiaa,  and  of  several  other  learned 
SocietieB. 


GEOORAreiCAL  Proori 


The  groat  militaiy  evontfi  in  which  the  oountiy  has  been  engaged 
during  the  pant  year,  and  the  objects  to  which  the  enei-gies  of  Ihe 
nation  have  necessarily  been  directed,  may  natnrally  be  euppOBed  to 
have  diverted  attention  from  tliose  pnrMuits  of  uoieuce  which  are  not 
of  a  military  character.  Although  this  may  be  tnie  in  some  respeota, 
yet  mitch  baa  been  accoinpliwhed  in  Ibc  branch  of  science  which  wo 
cultivate,  and  but  few  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  have  paeeed 
without  some  addition  to  our  store  of  goographieo]  knowledge- 

EunorK. 

Gi-oat  liritaia — Ordnance  Sanxy. — The  present  year  will  be  marked  ■ 
as  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  geography  of  our  own  cowntry. 
Tho  Trigonometrical  8ur%-ey,  which  commenced,  in  1784,  under 
General  Itoy,  k.g„  has  juBt  been  brought  to  a  oloao  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  James,  r.e.,  tho  present  zealous  superintendent  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  principal  object  which  the  Government  had 
in  view  when  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  was  commenced,  was  the 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  observa- 
tories of  Greenwich  and  Paris ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  base  line 
was  measured  on  Hounslow  Heath,  from  which  a  series  of  tri- 
angles, includicig  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich  aa  one  of  the 
points,  was  carried  to  Dover  and  the  opposite  coast  of  France. 
The  French  geometricians  at  the  same  time  extended  their  ope- 
rations also  in  the  coast,  and  the  coimection  between  the  triangu- 
lations  of  the  two  kingdouis  was  made  by  conjoint  simultaneous 
observations. 

This  chain  of  triangles  from  Hounslow  to  Dover  was  then  made 
the  basis  of  tho  Topographical  Survey,  which  was  also  in  progress 
at  that  time  under  the  Mastei^ General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  and  from 
Hounslow  as  a  starting  point,  the  triangulation  baa  been  carried 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Lieut-Colonel 
James  lias  recently  communicaUfd  to  the  Hoyal  Society  tlio  principal 
results  of  tho  Trigonometrical  Survey,  in  a  paper  "  on  tbo  Figure, 
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Ditncitsioiis,  Bud  Mean  Density  of  the  Earth,  as  derived  from  the 
'  >r(liiAnca  Surrey.'  In  thw  com  muni  cation,  he  stales  tliat  now 
ibat  the  tiheerved  angles  have  been  corrected  by  the  most  refined 
inetfaodB  of  mathcmatioal  science,  the  triangulation  is  rendcied 
perffjctiy  symmetrical  and  consistont  in  itself,  bo  that,  any  side 
being  taken  as  a  base,  the  same  length  will  bo  reproduced  when 
it  is  calculated  through  the  whole  or  any  port  of  the  triangulation. 
This,  as  regards  the  angular  mcasiiremetits,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
daeirod  ;  and  when  the  five  measured  bases  are  incorporated  in  the 
triaiignlatioa,  although  some  of  them  are  400  miles  apart,  and  from 
5  to  7  miles  in  length,  tlie  greatest  difference  between  the  measured 
mnd  computed  lengths  of  the  bases  does  not  amount  to  3  inches  ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  was  never 
before  attained  in  so  extensive  a  triangulation. 

Acitronomioal  observatiouB  have  been  taken  at  nuraeroiis  trigono- 
metrical stations  for  the  purposes  of  determining  their  latitudes,  and 
by  comparing  the  amplitudes  of  the  Astronomical  with  the  gcodetical 
arcs,  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth  have  been  determined. 
In  determining  the  most  probable  spheroid  fi-om  all  the  observed 
amplitudes,  continues  this  talented  officer,  it  was  evident  that  tbo 
plnmH-line  was  deflected  from  the  tnie  direction  of  the  zenith  at 
sereral  points,  and  that  this  was  the  cose  at  the  Boyal  Ob^ei'vatory  uf 
Edinburgh  and  Arthur's  Seat  near  it,  to  the  extent  of  27"  to  the  south. 
The  ccinfiguration  of  the  ground^the  great  valley  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth  being  on  the  north,  and  the  range  of  the  Pentland  Hills  on  tho 
umtli— presented  a  tangible  cause  for  the  deflection  :  but  as  the  con- 
toured plans  of  this  district  were  published,  and  Colonel  James  was 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  gerilogical  structure  of  tlio 
country,  bo  had  observations  made  on  the  summit  and  on  tho  north 
and  south  flanks  of  Arthur's  Seat,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  attraction  of  its  moss,  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Earth,  The  computed  deflection  of 
the  plumb-lino  due  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  accounted 
in  great  measure  for  the  observed  anomaly  in  the  amplitudes  of  the 
ores  of  tho  meridian.  The  longest  arc  of  meridian  which  has  been 
computed  in  Great  Britain,  extends  from  Dunnuso  in  the  Tslo  of 
Wight,  to  Saxaford  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  is  10°  in  length. 
The  Polar  diamolcr  of  tlie  Earth,  as  detennincd  by  the  Oi*d- 
nance  Snr%-ey  =  T.'.i 00  railes;  Ihi.'  Bquat-irial  =  7,!i2ii ;  (be  coni- 
prcssiou::  f  iT-ii  i  ^''c  mOon  density  =  5'3t0. 
Tliese  great  goodotical  operations  havo  now  buoii  brought  to  ; 
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clOBO,  and  a  fiill  detailed  account  of  them  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  ehortly  published.  The  latitudes  and  longititdes  are  now 
being  engraved  on  the  marginal  lines  of  all  the  first  publifihed  sheets 
of  the  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  progi-ess  of  the  detailed" 
Survey  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  ceuntiea  of  England  has  fre- 
quently been  brought  to  the  nqtioe  of  this  Society,  and  macb  dia- 
satisfacttou  has  been  expressed  at  the  slow  progress  which  has  been 
made.  Since  1851,  when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  Lord  Elcho  was  ohairman,  reported  upon  tho  subject,  Ibe 
question  as  to  the  scale  upon  which  the  MS.  plans  should  bo  drawn 
may  be  said  to  have  been  under  constant  discussion  ;  and  for  t^vo 
years  of  this  period,  tho  officers  engaged  in  the  survey,  inconsequence 
of  the  frequent  change  of  orders  and  the  long  period  during  which 
thoy  wore  without  any  orders  whatever,  made  scarcely  any  progress 
at  all.  Another  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recently 
reported  upon  the  subject.  Tliey  had  before  them,  the  written 
opinions  of  the  most  able  professional  aud  scientific  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  continues  Ool,  James,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
commendations of  lliat  Committee  will  now  bo  finally  adopted  for 
the  future  gtiidanco  of  the  officers  on  the  survcj'.  They  are,  as  nearly 
ae  possible,  having  reference  to  the  diifereuco  in  tho  standards  of 
measure  in  tbe  two  countries,  confoimablo  to  tho  instructions  for 
the  Burvoy  of  Franco,  via.— 

1.  For  the  catlivated  rlistricts  the  original  plans  are  to  be  drawn  on 
tho  scale  of  ^^  ,  of  tho  linear  measure  of  tho  ground,  or  25'334  inohes 
to  a  milo,  which  is  aonaibly  tho  same  as  one  square  inch  to  one  acre. 

2,  ITie  wicuUkated  dislricls  are  to  bo  drawn  on  the  scale  of  6 
inches  to  a  mile,  and  the  2^-incb  plans  are  also  to  be  reduced  to  this 
scale,  previous  to  tho  whole  being  reduced  to  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
a  mile,  to  complete  the  general  map  of  the  kingdom  on  that  scale.* 
Tho  object  which  the  Government  now  has  in  view  is,  to  make  the 
National  Sur%'ey  tbe  basis  for  tho  valuation  and  registration  of  tho 
sales  of  property,  to  facilitate  tho  transfer  of  [maperty,  and  for  all 
funeral  or  local  engineeiing  purposes,  inolnding  tho  Hydrogi'aphical 
aud  Geological  Surveys,  and  every  purpose  for  wliich  an  accurate, 
authentic  plan  or  map  is  required,  Tliis  gives  an  importance  to  the 
survey  which  it  never  Iwfore  possessed ;  and  with  the  ample  funds 
which  the  Government  appear  disposed  to  grant,  it  is  expected  that 
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the  whole  of  Scotland  will  bo  fimehed,  as  well  as  the  north  of 
Englanil,  within  ton  years. 

The  systom  of  registering  tho  levels  by  means  of  horizontal  con- 
tours, has  been  for  sootb  time  gcuorally  adopted  on  tho  Ordnance 
Snrvey,  and  their  great  vulne  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged. 
Tho  contoaiB,  when  reduced  fo  the  one-inch  scale,  form  the  most 
porfect  buiia  for  the  hill-sketching ;  and  tho  plans  now  produced  are 
iho  most  perfect  in  all  respects  which  wore. ever  made.  In  England, 
tho  counties  of  Lancasfer,  York,  and  Durham  have  been  surveyed 
for  the  large  scales.  In  Scotland,  the  shires  of  Wigton,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  Fife,  Kinross,  Ayr, 
Dnm&ies,  Peebles,  with  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  have  been  eurveyed. 
Eight  of  the  above  conn tjos  have  already  boon  published,  and  the 
romnmdcr  are  in  oourse  of  publication,  whilst  the  survey  is  now 
proct-eding  in  Berwick,  Lanark,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk -shires. 

The  one-inch  general  Hap  proceeds  pari  pa.im  with  tho  aur\'oys 
on  the  larger  scahie. 

The  whole  of  Ireland  has  been  published  on  tho  6-inch  scale,  and 
iho  l-inoh  map  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  eeteral  of  tho  sheets  aro 
published. 

While  the  subject  of  our  Trigonometrical  Surveys  is  under  eon- 
hideration,  1  may  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Col.  James,  that  tho 
SnrvoyB  of  our  Colonies  are  proceeding  in  tho  following  places, 
Hnder  officera  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  having,  in  most  places,  men 
of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  under  them  : — Australia,  Tasmania, 
CeyloD,  Mauritius. 

Admiralti/  Sartyi/s. — To  a  maritime  nation  like  Great  Britain,  tlio 
importAnce  of  detailed  nautical  charts,  with  ample  sailing  direc- 
tions for  tho  guidance  of  tho  mariner,  is  too  obvious  to  render  any 
excuse  necessary  for  entering  with  some  minuteness  into  the  state 
of  the  snrvey  of  our  own  shores.  A  rapid  reconnaissance  of  a  coast 
might  have  been  tolerated  half  a  centnry  ago ;  but  such  a  survey  of 
«iy  shore,  much  less  of  our  own  shores,  cannot  now  bo  accepted. 
The  Ordnance  large-BOole  survey,  with  its  almost  mathcinaticnl 
exactness  (within  certain  limits),  and  the  labours  of  the  civil 
ongineer.  with  his  accurate  lines  of  levels  extending  across  tho 
island  from  sea  to  sea,  have  sliown  us  that  greater  acouracy  in 
oor  coast  surveys  has  become  requisite.  Hence  Ihe  necessity, 
among  other  considerations,  of  dotormining  the  tide  levels  with 
iho  greatest  caro  in  our   oBtuarics    and   rivers.      lliis   has  lately 
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been  dune  by  Commander  AUdridge,  whom  I  have  the  ploaenre  to 
aoknonledge  as  a  pupil  of  my  own,  in  the  river  Dee,  and  in  other 
pkces;  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Calver  in  the  Orwell  and  Tyne;  and  by 
Capttun  Williiims  in  the  Fal ;  while  at  the  Eanio  time  the  progreGS 
of  the  tide  wave,  marked  by  the  successive  times  of  liigh  water, 
has  been  carefully  recorded,  and  the  resiilts  have  been  of  much 
assistance  to  the  civil  engineer. 

England. — I  learn  from  our  able  and  eealons  hydrographer,  Capt. 
Waeliiiigtoa,  s.x.,  that  on  the  south  of  England,  Lieutenant  Cok  and 
Mr.Uabome  have  mapped  the  coast  from  the  Billofrortland  westward 
to  Golden  Head,  including  the  remarkable  shingle  beaches  of  Abbota- 
bury  and  the  Chesi!  Bank,  and  have  made  a  detailed  plan  of  the 
harbour  of  Bridport.  They  have  now  begun  a  careful  examination 
of  Plymouth  Sound,  the  result  of  which  must  be  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest,  as  it  will  show  what  effect  the  breakwater  has 
had  upon  that  anchorage,  during  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  stone  of  that  structure  first  mised  its  head  above  the  level 
of  low  water. 

In  Cornwall,  Captain  G.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wells  have  completed 
the  thirty  miles  of  coast  between  Fowey  and  Falmonib,  with  plans 
on  a  lai^e  scale  of  the  harbonrs  of  I'entnan  and  Mevagissey,  the 
iaiter  so  valuable  to  our  pilchai^  Bsherj-. 

In  the  Bristol  Channel,  Commander  Alldridge  and  l&x.  D.  Hall 
have  produced  an  excellent  plan  of  the  riveis  Taw  and  Torridge, 
leading  up  to  Barnstaple  and  Bideford  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon. 
Their  last  year's  work,  namely,  the  plans  of  Milford  Haven,  with 
Pembroke  Eeach,  on  the  scales,  respectivelj',  of  4  inches  and  12 
inches  to  a  mile,  have  boon  published  at  the  Admiralty. 

Farthernorth  the  channels  and  shoalu  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solway 
Firlh  have  been  re-examined,  and  the  charts  have  been  corrected 
for  the  material  changes,  which  have  occiured  during  the  last  twen^ 
years,  since  this  Firth  was  originally  surveyed. 

A  new  edition  of  Part  I.  of  the  Channel  Pilot,  comprising  tto 
entrance  of  the  Channel  and  the  coast  of  England  as  fur  as  tho 
Downs,  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  W.  King,  Master  k.n.,  and 
published  at  the  Admiralty.  Part  11.,  which  will  contain  the  north 
coast  of  Friinco,  from  Grisnez  to  Pabant,  is  well  advanced. 

^•otlanii. — The  remarkably  broken  outline  and  indented  shores  of 
the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland,  embracing  picturesque  fiords 
and  lochs,  afford  constant  occupation  for  a  large  force  of  survoyora. 
CommiUiders  Bedford  and  Crcyko  are  em]iloyod  in  Ai^llBhirc ;  and. 
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piuis  of  Jura,  of  LochSpelvc  in  Mull,  and  Loch  Feocban,  liave  been 
□uippcil  during  the  past  ecihou. 

More  ti>  the  north  Couunauder  Wood,  and  Messrs.  Jefl'erj'  &nd  Tay- 
lor, are  engaged  on  tlio  shores  of  Skye,  and  have  recently  examined 
its  northern  coast  from  Loch  Sligachan  to  Kyle  Akin  anil  Kyle  Bhca. 
TTie  nantical  ann-ey  of  these  coasts,  however,  can  only  proeeed 
slowly,  as  the  coast  sui-veyors  have  to  do  not  alone  tlieir  own  legiti- 
tuAlo  work,  bat  tliat  of  tho  Ordnance  also,  as  the  land  surrey  has 
not  yet  reached  the  ^^'eete^u  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland. 

With  the  excoptiun  of  part  of  the  isle  of  Lewis,  the  Ilebridcs  are 
yot  tmsnrveyed  ;  but  a  strong  force,  under  Captain  Otter,  has  again 
broken  ground  there,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  out^ 
lying  portion  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  wilt  not  much  longer  remain 
the  opprobritrai  of  our  maps  and  charts. 

The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  have  been  revisited,  during  the  past 
summer,  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Calver,  in  order  to  "revise  and  prepare  for 
immediate  publication  the  sailing  directions  of  those  intricate  gronpa. 
This  work  has  been  very  satisfactorily  exccnted,  and  the  Directions 
tin  now  passing  through  tho  press. 

In  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  Lieutenant  Thomas  and  his  assistants  have 
c:i3mincd  the  coast  of  Fife  ae  far  as  FIfcncss ;  tliey  have  filled  in 
the  deep-water  seiindings  to  the  eastward  of  the  isle  of  May  ;  and  it 
the  season  prove  favourable,  they  will  this  year  complete  the  survey 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  as  far  as  St.  Abb's  Head,  its  natural  southern 
limit. 

Irfland. — Captain  Washington,  continuing  liis  i-eport,  obser^'e8, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  north-oastem  shore  of  Ireland, 
Messrs.  Hoskyn,  Aird,  mid  Yule  have  mapped  the  const  from  Carrick- 
a-Kede  southwards  to  Gorron  Point,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  ; 
they  have  also  connected  by  soundings  Ilathlin  Island  with  tho 
Klnin.  Tho  same  i>arty  is  now  employed  in  recording  the  remark- 
able improvements  that  public  spirit  and  good  engineering  have 
within  the  last  few  yeai-s  effected  in  the  haibour  of  Belfast. 

On  the  coast  of  Donegal  Captain  Bedford  and  Lieutenant  Homer 
have  completed  an  elaborate  and  admirable  plan  of  Ijough  Swilly. 
whiob  shows  all  tho  striking  features  of  that  fine  inlet  of  tho  sea, 
which  haa  often  proved  a  harbour  of  refuge  to  the  toil-worn  mariner 
in  the  hour  of  need. 

On  Iho  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Com- 
rauidere  Beechoy  and  Edye,  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Calver,  have  made 
ft  beaotifhl  plan  of  Castlemaine  harbour  and  bay,  and  are  now  ad- 
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vanuing  along  tho  nortliGm  shore  of  Ihe  peninsula  -which  forma  tho 
Boiitheni  limit  of  Truleo  Bay. 

A  littlo  farther  to  the  Eouthward,  «n  tho  same  coaHt,  Comnianiler 
Cluirch  and  Lieutenaiit  Veitch  ha\'e  map|icd  the  shore  of  Keriy, 
from  Baltinskelligs  Bay  to  Port  Magec,  and  for  the  first  time  laid 
down  correctly  and  given  us  tho  soundingB  around  those  striking 
schistose  rocks,  tho  Skelliga,  which  rise,  almost  precipitously,  to  a 
height  of  700  feet  above  the  level  of  tie  water,  and  on  which  bursts 
tho  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  swell.  Thit<  waa  a  labour  of 
no  common  kind,  and  required  fur  its  accomplishment  a  combination 
of  skill,  seumanfaliip,  and  persevering  energy  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few." 

iialtic. — A  time  of  warfare,  at  first  sight,  would  not  seem  favour- 
able to  tho  advancement  of  hydrographical  knowledge,  or  at 
least  to  the  more  peaceful  branches  of  science,  yet,  observes 
Captain  Washington,  we  aru  enabled  to  state  that  at  the  close  of 
the  stru^Ie  now  happily  terminated  uur  acquaintance  with  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  what  it  was  when  the  campaign  opened  ;  but  it  is  to  tho 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Bnssian  charts  of  those  seas  that  wu  owe  the 
fact  of  onr  ships  being  enabled  to  pass  the  Kattegat,  tho  Belts,  and 
tho  Sound  without  hesitation,  and  to  navigate  the  inner  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic  without  danger.  Notwithstanding  all  the  vague  asaeitions  lo 
the  contrary',  it  does  not  admit  of  a  qnestiun,  that  no  fleet  ever  left 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain  so  well  provided  with  charts  as  the 
Bidtic  fleet  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  eminent  hydrographeis 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eussia  (with  whose  charts  tho 
fleet  was  famished),  that  their  fame  should  be  vindicated.  The 
names  of  Zahrtmann,  Ivlint,  Yibe,  and  LUtke  are  of  European  repu- 
tation, and  afibrd  ample  guarantee  fur  the  accuracy  of  the  ch&rta 
published  under  their  supeiintendcuoe.  That  opportunities  have 
fiince  been  afTorded  for  making  additious  to  them  is  only  what  might 


*  II  U  wilh  uxtrtme  regret  tliat  I  liave  to  ndd  Ilial  Iliit  wu  Ibe  Isei  labour  of 
Conmunder  Church.  On  hii  wa;  U>  Ireland,  af^er  rkpoBiling  liis  chsris  at  Uie 
Admirollf,  he  KSSEuddenly  lakeii  ill  at  liristal,  and  La  thrive  duje  was  □□  more.  HI* 
worn-out  iVame,  which  had  toiled  for  man;  years  under  Ha  African  Ban.  and  had 
bravely  buffeted  with  the  Adantie  inrKe  while  mapping  the  coasts  of  Cork  and 
Kerrj,  lunk  under  the  attack,  and  thiiK  deprived  H.M.  service  of  one  of  llie  beat  «f 
its  surveyors.  Skilful,  energetic,  zealoos.  of  unbending  integrity,  and  a  Ihoiangh' 
uatnan,  he  combined  all  the  qualities  of  an  aceomplishnl  survpyor;  and  so  long 
OS  tlie  Faitnet  Rock  and  Cape  Clear  couliniie  lo  be  the  landfull  of  Tefsels  crossintr 
the  Allantio  froni  America,  the  mariner  will  haTe  cauee  to  bless  the  skilfiil  hand 
that,  by  nccaralely  defining  the  dangers  of  lliat  irou-bound  const,  hag  converted 
them  into  (rIcDdly  landmarks  for  which  the  sailor  may  safvly  sievr. 
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b«v«  been  expecUd.  A  fleet  iinmt>ering  occasionaliy  1 00  Bail  could 
not  bo  cmieing  fur  two  BiimmerH  iu  a  narrow  sea  without  taking 
Kmndiugs ;  and  it  ia  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  mastci'e  of  lluit  fleet 
generally  that  they  availed  thomselvcs  of  ovoiy  occa«don  of  adding 
tu  the  churta  all  the  information  they  obtained.  Our  special  siir- 
veyoiB,  Captains  Sulivan  and  Otter,  aiid  their  aesietants,  Com- 
mandora  Cndlip,  Creyke,  and  Burstal,  and  Lieutenant  ^Vard,  b.n,, 
inerc  enabled  to  make  pltme  of  Led  Sound  in  the  Aland  liilea,  and 
tbe  approaches  to  Bomaraund ;  of  Barij  and  llaut  Sounds,  with  the 
wjiitbeni  :^txeaa  to  Sweaborg ;  of  WorniEti  Sunnd  on  the  south  side  uf 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with  various  tracks  as  far  as  Tomca  and  Hapa- 
ruidjk,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

It  ia  worthy  of  special  remark  tliat  the  magnetic  variation 
throughout  those  eeae  was  found  to  be  seueibly  decreasing ;  indeed 
nich  proves  to  bo  the  case  all  over  the  Xorth  Sea,  the  Irish  Sea, 
uid  the  Channel,  and  probably  extends  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  ;  and  tho  mariner  cannot  be  too  much  on  bis  guard 
against  the  amount  of  variation  he  finds  marked  on  charts  professing 
to  bo  corrected  up  to  tho  present  year,  'Jlic  westerly  variation  in 
tbft  British  Isles  appeals  ia  have  reached  ils  maximum  in  the  year 
I8:t0.  since  which  time  it  hss  been  decreasing  at  an  average  rate  of 
abuut  ais  minutes  yearly. 

niack  Sffl.— As  in  tbe  Bailie,  so  in  the  Black  Sea,  our  ei-uiscra 
have  added  materially  to  the  chains.  To  Mauganori's  atlas  of  that 
fca,  completed  in  1836,  several  details  have  hcen  added  hy  Captain 
Sprutt,  R.N.,  C.B.,  and  the  sui-veying  staff  under  his  directions, 
Lieutenants  Mansell,  Willciuson,  and  Brooker,  who  have  discovered 
eeveial  rocks,  espctiially  near  the  Strait  of  Kertch,  and  off  Anapa 
on  the  Circassian  coast,  which  had  escaped  former  examinations. 
They  have  also  sounded  around  Kinbom  Spit  and  the  estuary  of 
ihie  Dnieper  and  Bug,  leading  up  to  the  towns  of  Kherson  and 
Nicolaicf,  charts  of  which  rivers,  on  a  large  scale,  have  been  pub- 
lished. An  elaborate  and  beauiiful  plan  of  the  Khersoneso  penin- 
sula, including  Kazacli  and  Kamiesh  Bays,  and  showing  the  popition 
of  the  Allied  camps  and  batteries,  has  been  completed  by  Lieutenant 
Wilkinson,  and  is  a  work  that  docs  him  the  highest  credit. 

Captain  Spratt's  reconnaissance  of  tho  ooimtry  between  Knatenji 
and  the  Danube  at  Chemavoda,  a  sketch  of  much  interest  in  tho 
discnaeion  of  the  various  projects,  eilher  of  a  lailway  or  a  canal,  to 
tmile  the  Danube  and  tlio  Black  Sea,  has  just  been  publieheil,  us  ali^o 
his  chart  of  the  Narrows  of  tho  Dardanelles,  which  includes  ihe 
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site  of  the  new  hospilal  at  An.'ii-kieui,  in  Aeia  Minor,  a  few  mitcB 
fiom  tliG  riain  of  Troj-. 

On  the  coast  of  Egypt,  C'omnmiider  ManBell,  in  the  '  Tartarus,'  hns 
need  the  examination  of  the  north  Bhoie,  bom  the  Daniieltft 
mouth  of  Ihe  Nile  eastwards,  vfiih  a  viow  to  ascertain  whetKei 
affords  a  suitable  site  for  tlio  entnmce  of  a  tihip-canal,  which  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  tlio  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

South  Africa. — The  survey  of  the  shores  of  the  Cape  Colony 
Advances  slowly  ;  yot,  notwithstanding  the  scanty  moans  placed  at 
tlic  disposal  of  Lieutenants  Dayman  and  Simpson,  the  ofBcers  v 
ployed  in  the  survey,  thoy  have  been  enabled  to  map  tlie  coast  from 
Ilai^klip  to  Cape  Agulhas  and  the  intermediate  dangers,  on  the 
scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  which  will  bo  immediately  published  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  mariner.  They  have  also  surveyed  Algoa  Bay  and 
I'ort  Natal.  Whatever  has  been  done  has  been  carefully  done,  and 
is  based  on  the  triangulation  carried  on  by  Mr,  Maclear,  Astronomer 
at  the  Capo,  from  tho  Observatory  as  far  as  Capo  Agulhas.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  effected.  Both  the  land  survey  of  the  colony 
and  that  of  the  coasts  ought  to  bo  pressed  forward  ;  every  year  that 
they  aro  delayed  bars  tho  progress  of  tho  settlers,  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  resources  of  the  district,  and  is  attended  with  losB 
to  the  colonial  exchequer. 

The  Cape  Colony  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  number  of 
accurately  fixed  points,  oxtending  over  a  surface  of  more  than  400 
miles  on  its  western  seaboard,  and  comprising  the  whole  country 
between  Capo  Agulhas  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  Bivor;  these 
were  obtained,  at  the  ex]ienso  of  the  Home  Treasuiy,  in  the  mes- 
Burement  of  an  aro  of  the  meridian  by  Rlr.  Itlaclear,  her  Majesty'a 
astronomer  at  the  Cajio  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  the  only  use  to  which 
they  have  yet  been  put  in  improving  the  defective  geogmphio  and 
hydrographic  knowledge  of  this  part  of  tho  world,  has  been  in  tha 
construction  of  the  chart  before  noticed,  of  about  70  miles  of  coasb- 
line  between  Capes  Ilangklip  and  Agulhas,  by  Lieutenant  Daymaii 
of  the  Eoyal  Kavy. 

We  owe  this  small  contribution  to  hydrography  to  a  catastropho 
which  will  not  soon  be  foi-gotten — tho  loss  of  H,  M.  troopship 
'  Birkenhead  '  and  056  lives,  near  Point  Danger. 

Algoa  Baj-  has  been  lately  siirvoyed  by  the  same  ofBcer  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  existing  chart  of  the  intermediate  line  of  coast  westward: 
to  Cape  Agulhas  is  most  unsatisfactory.     This  may  be  quickly  r 
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metiied,  and  at  smnll  expense,  by  extending  Mr.  Maclcar'a  arc  of 
raeridian  trianglee  (the  last  of  which  terminates  near  the  llrccilo 
Biver)  along  the  coast  to  (.'ape  Hecifo,  au<I  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  Iho 
colony,  nnder  the  rule  of  its  present  enlightened  Governor,  Sir 
George  Grey,  will  perform  tins  necessary  duty  for  its  own  benefit. 
A  surveying  vessel  might  then  find  ample  field  for  laboriouB,  hut 
ly  Q8ef[d,  eniplojTnent  m  these  seas. 
Jndian   Oocan. — A  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  two  ebeete  hns 
receally  published  by  the  Admiralty,  in  which  the  curves  of 
«<{iial  variation  have  been  carefully  laid  down  for  the  year  1855,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Evans,  chief  of  the  Compass  Observatory.      It 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  physical  geography.     A  similar 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  in  progress. 
Siam, — A  tolenthly  accurate  chart  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  has  lately 
published  by  the  Admiralty,  in  which  some  of  the  grosser 
ire  of  former  maps  and  charts  are  corrected.    It  is  still,  however, 
imperfect ;  bnt  Messra.  TEiohards  and  Insltip,  surveying  ofBcors 
the  China  station,   have  been  despatched  to  Siam;  and  tlioro 
ground  for  hope,  not  only  from  their  labours,  but  from  the 
lilities offered  by  thepresentenlightenodKingofthatcountry,  that 
iihoMurw?  of  the  present  year  the  chart  of  the  Gulf  will  be  rendered 
ifficiently  accurate  for  all  the  common  puqxiBca  of  navigation. 
Jnpan. — The  aceidentH  of  the  late  war  have  led  to  a  slight  im- 
provement in  our  acqnaintaneo  with  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of 
Siphon  and  YesBo,  and  especially  as  to  the  Strait  of  Matsumae,  or 
Tgngar  (hitherto  improperly  named  Sangor  in  all  our  maps  and 
charts),  which  lies  between  thera.     Tliis  Strait  has  been  examined 
hy  Mr.  Richards,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Kiphon, 
which  proves  to  be  laid  down  in  all  our  charts  some  10  miles  to  tlio 
eastward  of  its  true  position. 

TarUuy. — Farther  north,  in  the  Gidf  of  Tartary— a  quai-ter  not 
ited  fcy  any  ship  of  war  since  Broughton,  in  1797 — our  cnnsers 
during  tho  last  }'ear,  partially  traced  the  western  shore  of  tlio 
id  of  Snghalin,  where  coal  in  situ  and  fallen  limber,  &Dm  tlie 
Wooded  land  above,  are  to  be  found  in  abnndanee  along  the  shores. 
They  have  examined  Castries  Bay  on  the  mainland,  and  traced  a 
deep-water  channel,  carrying  3  fathoms  throughout,  towards,  but 
not  into  the  month  of  the  Amiir.  Farther  to  the  sfiuth-west,  lu  tlin 
parallel  of  43°  N.,  bays,  harbourB,  and  gidfs,  which  have  recoii'ed 
ihe  names  of  Victoria,  Eugenie,  Nai>olcon,  and  D'Anville,  have  been 
i-splort'd  and  Rurveyed  by  tho  officers  of  Ihe  Allied  squadrons,  and 
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especially  by  MM,  Boucliez,  Hill,  Wilder,  Johnson,  and  May,  wlio 

liavo  completed  a  chart  which,  is  highly  creditable  to  these  young 
ofGcers.  Somo  useful  information  has  also  boon  obtained  respecting 
the  great  river  Amiir,  and  of  the  harbour  of  Aian  and  other  points 
in  the  Soft  of  Okholak. 

China.^A  etight  break  liaa  been  made  in  our  ignorance  of  the 
Gultt  of  Pocheli  and  Leotung,  by  the  visit  of  Captain  Edward  Vau- 
aittart,  b.n.,  who,  in  H.  M.  S.  ■  Bittern,'  chased  a  fleet  of  Chinese 
pirates  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
destroyed.  In  this  daehing  affair  he  boldly  took  his  nhip  into  waters 
hitherto  unexplored,  obtained  numerous  soundings,  and  corrected 
approjcimatively  the  oullino  of  the  eastom  ehoro  of  tho  Gulf. 

The  chart  of  the  island  of  Palawan  and  its  ofF-lj-ing  reefs,  the 
result  of  the  elaborate  survey  of  Commander  Bate,  iu  the  '  Eoyalist,' 
between  the  years  1 85 1-5,  has  juut  been  published  at  the  Admiralty, 
accompanied  by  full  sailing-directions,  ^Ve  understand  that  thifl 
skilful  ofiicer  has  returned  to  Chiua  to  take  eommand  of  &  ship ; 
may  we  hope  that  he  will  be  employed  on  some  service  better 
adapted  to  his  abilities  than  the  usual  routine  of  cruising  or  carryijag 
despatches.  There  is  "ample  room  and  verge  enough"  in  that 
region  for  the  labours  -of  several  surveyors  ;  largo  tracts  of  coast 
are  yet  unexplored,  and  dangerous  reefs  yet  unosamined :  and  of 
this  latter  class  perhaps  none  calling  more  loudly  for  imniediate 
examination  and  marking,  both  by  beacons  by  day  and  a  light  by 
night,  than  the  extensive  coral  lagoon-rcef  of  the  Vraias,  barely 
rising  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  lying  only'  CO  leagues  to  the 
£.S.E.  of  our  own  colony  at  Hong  Kong,  and  directly  bordering  on 
the  track  of  vessels  approaching  Canton  in  that  direction,  either  by 
Dampier  Strait  or  the  Gillolo  Passage. 

New  Zealand. — A  general  chart  of  this  group,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  recent  surveys  under  Captains  Stokes  and  Drur^-,  on 
the  scale  of  /,  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  or  ^jjijaj  of  tho  natural  scalo, 
hae  recently  been  published  at  the  Admiralty,  together  with  plans 
of  Cook  Strait  and  Port  Nicholson,  which  are  important  features  of 
the  group,  as  they  include  tho  seltlomenta  of  Wellington  and 
Nelson.  The  whole  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  set  of  sailing- 
directions,  compiled  by  Captain  George  Richards  and  Mr,  F.  J. 
£vana,  r.n.  (both  oaaistants  on  the  survey),  from  the  vaiious 
Admiralty  surveys  which  have  boon  carried  on  since  the  year  1848, 
and  are  now  brought  to  a  close  by  the  return  to  England  of  the 
'  Pandora,"  Commander  Dnir^-,  who  brings  away  with  him  gratifJ^■llg 
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ttathnoDtals  from  the  colony  as  to  ihe  vaino  of  his  services  in  those 
TCgions,  iucri?ased  by  the  promptitude  witli  wliicli  he  made  thi-in 
svailable  to  the  navigator,  by  furnishing  ucoiirale  accountK  cif  the 
nmtt  of  his  snrveyB  through  the  medium  of  the  '  New  Zealand 

Paafic  Ocean. — Copt.  Dcnham  still  pursues  his  useful  labours  in 
the  Westeni  Pacific.  Within  the  past  year  ho  has  uurvejcd  and 
fixed  the  position  of  Norfoli  laland,  to  whiuh  place  nmeh  interest 
attaches  in  consequenoc  of  aome  of  the  Pttoaira  udaiiders  being  in 
cuunM  of  removal  to  that  spot,  as  their  future  dwelling,  lie  has 
determined  the  position  of  Conway  Keef,  an  oKlcnsive  sandbank 
only  fl  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  has  planted  cocoa- 
nntB  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  conspicuoUB  horeafler, 
a  practice  which  all  navigators  will  do  well  to  follow  for  tlio  gene- 
nl  benefit  nf  the  mariner.  On  hie  route  to  the  Fiji  Islauda,  Copt. 
D^nhnm  obtained  soundings  and  brought  up  bottom  from  a  depth 
of  1020  fathoms,  containing  thirty  distinct  genera  of /omm in i/«i-a,  most 
of  which  belong  to  esistiog  forms  in  the  I'acific,  though  only  traco- 
ahle  ajB  fossils  in  the  northom  hemisphera.  Plans  of  Lcvuka  liar- 
bonr  and  island  and  of  the  Embau  waters  in  the  Fiji  group  complele 
his  work  for  the  past  season. 

Farther  to  the  oast,  in  the  North  Paoifio,  Fanning  Island  has  been 
tiut&d  by  Capt.  Morelieail,  and  its  true  position  found  to  be  in  lat. 
J"  iH'  N.,  long.  mi°  I'J',  or  32  miles  to  the  westward  of  thitt 
lurually  assigned  to  it  in  our  charts. 

jVt>iMi  Scotia, — Plans  of  Halifax  harbour  and  of  the  coast  to  the 
'Mitward  as  ^  as  Shut-in- 1  eland,  resulting  from  the  sui-veys  of 
'.'ii|)t.  Bayfield  and  his  party,  have  been  pnblishod  at  the  Admiralty 
during  the  past  year  on  the  respective  scales  of  three  inches  and  one 
tufa  toamile-  Their  recent  labours  during  the  pastKcason  have  com- 
javnd  a  detdled  survey  of  the  coast  and  harbours  fi'om  Cape  Caiiso 
wiistWBiid  to  Country  Uai'ljour — a  laborious  and  very  creditable  work. 

Id  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  t'ommauder  Shortland  has  completed  Iho 
■iirrey  of  the  Grand  Manan  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay,  and 
■i  iwrtion  of  the  sonth-westom  coast  of  Kova  Scotia.  Both  the 
ibore-named  ofBcers  are  now  lending  their  aid  and  jiointing  out  the 
hert  track  for  laying  the  submarine  cable  that  is  to  connect  f'npe 
ftq?.  the  south-west  point  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  island  of  Cape 
Bnton,  ft  atrait  only  00  miles  in  width  with  a  de}>th  of  about  200 
fathoma.  When  this  conn«xion  is  made,  there  will,  wo  believe,  bo 
nniiiterrnpted  communication  by  eleotrto  telegraph  from  New  Orleans 
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on  tha  MiasiHsippi  to  St.  John's,  NcwfuunJland,  a  distance  of  attont 
2000  raUos. 

West  Indies. — A  plan  of  Port  EsoocSs  and  Caledonia  hai'bour,  sur- 
veyed hy  MeBGTs.  ParBona  and  Dillon,  has  been  published  by  the 
Admiralty  during  the  past  year.  Tliese  ofBcers  have  recently  been 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  8f, 
Luoia,  the  former  of  which  is  fininhed  and  Iho  latter  far  advanced. 

SoiitA  America. — On  the  coast  of  Brazil  the  diingorous  ehoal  known 
hy  the  PortuguoBe  name  of  As  Jloccas,  lying  about  120  miles  west  of 
Tristan  d'Acunha,  has  beeu  visited  hy  Lieut.  Paxieh,  in  II.III.S. 
'  SharjiBhootet,'  and.  at  the  miggeslion  of  the  BritiBh  Consul  at 
Pomamhuoo,  cocoa-nuts  have  been  planted  in  the  sand,  with  the  bops 
that  at  no  diatant  day  they  may  by  their  growth  servo  to  warn  the 
mariner  of  his  approach  to  a  danger  on  which  doubtless  many  a 
vessol  has  met  its  fute. 

Hio  lie  la  Plata. — In  this  river,  above  Bucnoa  Ayres,  Lieut.  Sidney, 
with  slight  means  at  his  command,  has  ro-e^Eaminud  the  approach 
to  the  river  Parana,  and  re-sounded  the  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of 
Martin  Garcia.  The  wliole  of  this  vast  eetuaiy  requires  a  caro- 
ful  survey.  During  the  past  year  a  sketch-chart  of  the  river  Pant- 
guay  from  Corrientea  upwards  to  Aaunoion.  by  Lieut.  Day,  r.n.,  oa 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  has  been  published  by  the  Admiralty ; 
and,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  high  as 
Coimbra,  from  Portuguese  authorities. 

In  the  Falkland  Islands  a  plan  of  Port  Egmont,  one  of  tlie  many 
safe  harbours  in  tliat  group,  surveyed  by  Capt.  Sidivan,  c.u.,  in 
1849,  has  recently  been  published  on  a  large  scale,  and  may  prova 
useful  to  the  numerous  whalers  and  other  vessels  which  occasionally 
resort  to  those  islands. 

France. — I  learn  from  my  Bcalous  and  intelligent  correspondent, 
Mr.  J,  B.  Pentland,  that  the  Dfpot  G^ndral  do  la  Guerre  has  continuoil 
the  publication  of  ila  great  Map  of  France,  9  shoele  of  which  have 
been  published  during  the  past  year.  This  mt^ifieent  work  vrill 
consist  of  268  sheets,  of  which  175  have  been,  already  engraved. 
The  geodesic  operations  of  this  work  being  concluded,  it  is  proposed 
to  determine  astronomically  the  longitudes  or  meridian  distances  of 
the  several  trigonometrical  stations  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph; a  body  of  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  under  Com- 
mandant Eogot,  are  now  eugaged  in  the  preliminary  researches 
tho  Imperial  Obsoi'vatory  of  Paris, 
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The  beautiful  survey,  by  the  otBcera  of  tlie  Frentli  Etat-Mojor,  tif 
the  eaximna  of  Home  liaa  been  couijiletcd,  but  only  one  alii^ot  bnK 
AS  yet  been  {iubliiilie«I ;  tlie  remniuing  ones  will,  howGT«r,  shortly 
bo  in  the  hands  of  tbfi  publio. 

FrtJvA  M'iritiint  .Vuci)ify». — The  niaritimo  eurveyore  of  Franco  Imvo 
conducted  tbeir  surveys  along  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  the  titrait 
'if  Gibrnltar.  H.  Darondeau  has  cnmplcled  the  reiuainder  of  flio 
BUTcy  of  Western  Lignria  ;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Italy  may  now, 
be  said  to  be  completed  from  the  \'«r  to  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber, 
and  is  in  course  of  publication.  M.  Darondeau  is  now  occupied  in 
o  indue  ting  operations  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  has 
already  connected  the  islands  of  the  I'onza  group,  with  his  triangu- 
littion  of  the  continent. 

The  bydrographic  expedition  despatched  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  survey  1ho  Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the  adjoining  coasts  of 
Morocco  and  Spain,  has  most  satisfiicturily  completed  its  lalxiriona 
task,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  Captain  Rorhallet,  well  known  by  his 
worics  on  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  of 
SI.  Vincendon  Dnmoulin,  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  the  corps  of 
i  ogeuieuTS  Hydrogvaphes  of  France.  The  survey,  baaed  on  an  accu- 
ralo  trial) giilation,  extends  from  Capo  St.  Lucar  on  one  side,  and  Capo 
^[<art«l  on  the  other,  to  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Mo- 
iQOOO  AB  far  east  as  the  Zafurina  Islands.  This  excellent  survey,  I  pm 
told,  ie  now  in  the  bands  of  the  engravers.  The  most  important  results 
of  the  operations  of  MM.  EcrhaUct  and  Dumonlin  are  the  discovery 
of  several  new  shoals  ofif  the  Spanish  coast;  of  an  extensive  rocky 
j^tean,  from  16  to  18  miles  in  length,  off  Cape  Trafalgar;  and  the 
onreotion  of  various  dangerous  reefs  between  Cajie  Trafalgar  and 
I'jidiz,  But  by  no  means  iho  least  important  part  of  this  survey,  is  tho 
■]'_' termination  of  the  depth  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  olden  times 
Mippoeed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  continued  so  until  the  assumption 
"■as  dispelled  by  our  able  Mediterranean  8ur\'eyor,'  Admiral  Smyth, 
The  depth  of  this  Strait  has  been  considerably  overrated  in  iho 
!-|ianiEh  and  English  surveys,  as  it  has  been  found  in  many  parts  lo 
:ivfn^i.  from  380  to  490  fathoms  only  ;  the  greatest  depth  being  StO'^ 
f  itb.jtns  (1010  metres)  about  mid  channel,  at  one  mile  cast  <>f  the  lino 
I'li^iiding  from  Europa  I'oint  to  Almina,  at  Centa.  Numerous  obser- 
vations were  mode  on  the  sot  of  the  currents  in  the  Strait  and  on  tho 
tomp«mturo  of  the  sea  at  different  depths,  which  dispel  tho  belief  in 
ui  undercurrent  setting  out  of  the  Stiait  Wo  must  acknowledge  wilh 
giatitndc  to  MM.  Kerhallet  and  Vincendon  Dumoulin  this  great  addi- 
tion to  our  store  of  improved  hydrogi-aphy  and  phyi^ical  geogmplij'. 
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In  thfl  catalogTie  piiblialied  by  tho  Depot  de  la  Marine  will  bo 
found  many  new  charts  of  gi'eat  interest  and  importance ;  amongst 
others.  BurreyB  of  the  French  establishmontfi  on  tho  coastB  of  New 
Caledonia. 

Simin. — Tho  S^ianish  Government  has  caused  a  survey  of  that 
kingdom  to  be  commenced  upon  an  nniform  system,  and  a  part  of 
the  proliminaiy  triangulation  has  been  completed.  A  series  of 
triangles,  in  a  meridional  direction,  lias  been  carried  on  from'Pico, 
E.  of  Malaga,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  Santandcr,  on 
tho  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  direction  of  the  parallole  from  the 
I'ortiiguese  frontier  to  Aragon,  where  it  has  been  connected  with 
the  operations  of  MM.  Biot  and  Arago  for  tho  measure  of  tho 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  ronnentora.  An  im- 
l>ort«nt  addition  to  Spanish  geography  has  appeared  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Atlas  do  Espana  y  bus  Poseaioncs  Ultramar,"  of  which 
26  sheets  have  already  been  published,  constructed  by  our  mnch- 
osteemed  Corresponding  member,  Colonel  Coello.  These  compriae 
Cuba,  Porto  Ilico,  the  Philippine,  Marian,  and  Balcario  Isles,  tho 
Canaries,  African  poBseasions,  and  part  of  her  continental  provinces, 
In  addition  to  these  separate  ma[)s  of  the  departments  of  Spain 
and  of  her  foreign  possesBions,  the  Atlae  contains  enlarged  plans 
of  the  piincipal  cities  and  towns,  and  notices  of  the  utatisticB, 
administration,  and  history  of  each  division,  coutribnted  by  an- 
other of  our  distinguished  Corresponding  members,  occupying  an 
eminent  position  as  both  statosmau  and  geographer,  Don  Pascual 
de  Madoz. 

M.  de  Vemeuil,  the  eminent  French  geologist,  whose  name  has 
uflcn  been  alluded  to  by  my  predecessors,  haa  continued,  during 
the  past  year,  his  geological  survey  of  Spain  and  bis  Ijaromofrio 
lovollings.  His  late  rosearches  havo  extended  over  the  desolate 
province  of  La  Mancha,  where  he  has  fixed  the  height  above  tho  sea 
of  several  himdred  pointa. 

Italy.— Tho  Piedraontese  Government  hae  continued  tho  publica- 
tion of  the  map  of  its  continental  possessions,  on  a  scale  of  ^-b  Vtmi, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  nest  year. 

The  Abb6  Poncet  has  published  tho  number  of  3(30  mea.sitred 
heights  in  Northern  Savoy — an  interesting  addition  to  those  already 
given  by  De  Candolle  and  Professors  Chaix  and  Favre.  Mr.  Bonson 
has  contribnted  an  extract  of  the  goometriea]  measurements  of  the^ 
Sardinian  Staff,  which  adds  tho  posiliona  and  heights  of  sixty  moi-0 
jilacea  to  the  abov.-. 
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llie  Anstrian  Oec^^aphicnl  Icslittile  of  YienDa  liai  given  tlio 
{tublio  the  laet  sheete  of  its  groat  Map  of  Central  Italy,  alluduti  to 
in  prcTtous  Addresses  of  the  rrcsidcnt*  of  tliis  Society,  Tlio  map 
is  uow  accompanied  by  statistical  data  of  considerable  interest  oon- 
oeniiog  Tuscany  and  the  I'apal  States,  and  tUo  work,  aa  a,  wliole, 
k  ft  uoet  useful  and  iuijwrtant  contribution  to  geographical  science. 

As  to  Naples,  I  am  not  awiire  that  any  progresH  has  been  niado 
in  the  pnblication  of  the  survey  commoncud  by  the  late  Genoi-a) 
Vuoonti,  often  alluded  to  by  my  predcceseors, 

Swilstrlaiid. — From  our  Corresponding  member,  M,  J,  Zie^er,  wo 
Iram  that  the  geodetical  and  topographical  operations  of  Switzor- 
Luid  have  been  continued  in  the  north  of  the  Canton  of  Tossin  and 
in  the  chftin  "f  the  Alps,  crossed  by  the  passes  of  Liikmanier, 
of  Bembardin,  and  Splugen.  The  piinoipal  labours  which  have 
been  executed  in  the  past  season  were  commenced  chiefly  in  n 
geolf^cal  point  of  view,  such  as  that  by  Dr.  Hcusser  in  Valais, 
which  was  nuderloken  in  order  to  make  some  observations  in  the 
environs  of  Visp,  the  centre  of  commotion  of  the  destruetive  earth- 
quakes which,  even  to  this  day,  make  themselves  felt. 

Professor  Heiisaer,  of  the  University  of  Zilrich,  has  visited  these 
places,  and  has  given  the  resuhe  of  his  personal  observations  in 
a  little  work  which  the  Society  of  KaturftI  History  at  Ziirieh 
has  pablished.  M.  Biou  lias  published  an  account  of  the  eaiih- 
qtutkos  which  were  felt  in  1855,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
November.  Meteorological  observations  have  also  been  made 
(luring  the  past  winter  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  eeutral 
Alp«. 

By  the  nnintorrnpted  railway  works  throughout  Switzerland  the 
number  of  hypsoroetrical  data  is  increajfing,  and  the  interest  in 
hypsometry  is  becoming  greater.  Hypsometrical  charts  are  more 
nnmerons,  and  the  use  of  them  is  becoming  general  in  proporlion 
M  we  can  compare  with  exactitude  the  elevation  of  differont 
ctiiintriee.  I  may  pailicnlarly  allude  to  Mr.  Ziegler's  Hypscme- 
trical  Atlas,  in  course  of  publication. 

Our  learned  Associate,  Professor  Chais,  of  Geneva,  informs  us  of 
the  expected  return  of  Messrs.  H.  de  Snnssui'e  and  IT.  Peyrot  fi-om 
their  journey  to  Mexico,  and  that  Professor  Do  Candolle  has  pub- 
lished, in  two  volumes,  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  Botanical  Geo- 
graphy. From  the  same  high  authority  our  Secretary  has  just 
rocoivcd  an  interesting  conimuniuation  on  the  Hydrography  of  I  ho 
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X'liUiW  <jf  tbe  Ar\c,  which  will  be  laid  belbre  the  .Siitiety  at  an  early 

NuruKBj. — Our  AeBociato,  ProfeBEor  Munch,  of  Chruttiania,  has  en- 
riched our  collection  with  itevoml  recent  mapii  and  cliaiia  of  the 
Coftdt  Survey  of  NurtheiTi  Norway,  forming  ii  aeries,  beginning 
aborit  the  G4th  parallel  and  extending  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  Coast  Survey  Charts  of  Southern  Norway  have  also  boon 
received,  as  well  as  Profoesor  Munch's  Map  of  Southern  Norway, 
Kovlliem  Norway  with  Finmarkeu,  1852,  and  Norway,  publiuhed  at 
Ohritjtiaaia  in  1854 ;  also  the  Aut  Haps,  by  Captains  Banini  and 
Murthe. 

Major  Vibe,  of  the  Korwogian  Engineers,  informs  our  Secretary 
that,  in  addition  to  tlie  Coaitt  Surveys  already  meiitioued  as  having 
been  lately  published,  others,  by  Uunuh,  Giessiug,  &c.,  are  in 
course  of  preparation. 

Denmttrh. — The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anliqimrios  has  just 
held  its  anniversary  meeting  at  the  Palace  of  Cliristianaborg ;  its 
Pi-eflidcnt,  Frederick  the  Seventh,  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  chair. 
I'rof.  Ch,  Ra&,  our  Associate,  comiauuicalud  an  account  of  tho 
j>rocoeding8  of  tho  Society  during  tlio  past  year,  and  exhibited 
the  new  volume  of  Ihe  '  Annalos '  of  Northern  Art^hteology  and 
History ;  the  now  number  of  the  Sociely's  Review,  and  of  the 
■  M^moires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord.'  He  also  laid  before  tho 
Society  tho  second  part  of  the  '  Lexicon  Pooticum '  of  the  Icelandic 
langu^e,  compiled  by  Sweinjom.  Amoiig  tho  articles  in  the  '  An- 
iiales'may  be  OHpeeially  uoliccd  '  King  Oswald  hin  Lielligi^s  (tho 
holy)  Saga,'  wilh  a  preface  by  Jon  Sigurdsson,  and  tronalationa  by 
Thorl.  G.  Repp  ;  also  a  notice  on  Virilaland'a  Ancient  History,  by 
Prof.  A.  Cronholm,  of  Lund;  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Faeroe  Lan- 
guage, by  the  Bev.  V,  U.  Hammershaimb,  of  North  Strwamey.  In 
tbe  Antiquarian  '  Tidsskrif t ' -are  found  pupern  on  the  OftZ-English 
and  QfiZ-Norsk,  by  Gisle  Brynjul&son ;  on  the  Ancient  Languages 
of  tfio  North,  by  G.  E,  Lnnd;  Old-Norsk  Hemains  among  tho 
Orkneys,  by  G,  Petrie,  Esq.,  of  Kirkwall ;  Antiquarian  Contribu- 
tions from  Sotavic  Lands  and  Monuments  of  the  Bosphorua,  by 
Edwin  M,  Thorson ;  Report  on  the  Cabinet  of  American  Antiquities, 
by  Ch,  Rafii.  In  tho  number  just  published  of  the  '  Memoircs '  are 
pnpei's  on  Runic  InscHptious  in  Sodor  and  Man,  with  a  Geog]*aphical 
iccurring  in  the  Si^zjis,  by 


elucidation  of  Ihe  IriNli  and  Scotch  n 
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1*.  A.  Munch.  The  Saga  of  8t,  Edward  Uio  King,  with  an  Introdnc- 
li>m  bj  Itafn  and  Sigiirdsson ;  Ittmarks  on  a  Dankh  Hunio  SUjdo 
fr.mi  the  KfiioitA  Century,  lately  discovered  in  the  centre  of  London, 
with  Runic  inscriptions,  alluding  to  the  Westom  Countries,  by  Rafii ; 
and,  finally,  one  by  Brynjiilfssou,  entitled  '  Do  I'Ancien  Roinan 
Franrois  et  de  I'lnflucuco  exorcee  sur  son  Ddveloppement  par  lea 
Noroiands,'  The  King  commuuicatcd  to  the  Meeting  the  results  of 
thi)  reeearchcA  which  ho  liad  carried  out  among  the  ancient  royal 
sepulchres  at  the  Cathedral  at  Ringst«d  in  Sooland ;  upon  which 
the  Vice-President,  C.  F.  Wegener,  «jad  a  Memoir  on  the  Tombs  of 
King  Widdemar  tho  Qreat,  and  his  Queen  Sophia,  daughter  of  Valo- 
dimir  of  Russia.  Tho  Secretary  read  a  statoment  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  year  in  deciphering  the  Runic  inscriptions  so 
niiniciroUB  in  Scandinavia, — an  account  of  which  ho  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Portugal. — We  have  received,  through  Ihe  polite  attention  of  Count 
Lavradio,  several  numbers  of  a  periodical,  published  by  the  Portu- 
guosQ  Government,  entitled  '  Boletim  e  Annaes  do  Consclho  Dltra- 
nisrino,'  which  contains  rich  coDtributions  to  African  gei^r&pby. 

Germanij. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  to  notice  the  establieh- 
nient  of  a  Geographical  Society  at  Vienna, 

We  contimie  lo  receive  Herr  Gumprecht's  valuable  '  Geographical 
Journal,'  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society,  in  addition  to  other  material. 

Uimgary.- — The  ethnographical  atudiea,  by  M.  Valerio,  of  tho 
various  races  forming  the  population  of  Hungary,  have  been  pub- 
lished, with  numerous  illustiations. 

GrKce. — A  work  on  Ihe  Peloponnesus,  by  M.  Bcul^,  appears  to  form 
an  escclleot  guide  to  Ihe  Moreft,  and  is  worthy  of  being  translalod. 

Arctic. 

At  tho  openiri^  of  tho  Addre§8  of  last  year  by  my  noble  predecessor, 
tlio  return  of  Dr.  Rao  was  amiounced,  bearing  with  him  evidence  of 
the  &te  of  the  long  missing  expedition  under  the  lamented  Sir  John 
Fr.mklin  ;  and  I  have  now  to  notice  amongst  the  papers  read  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society,  the  cspedition  consequent  upon  the  infoiiua- 
tiun  famished  by  him.  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
ronductcil  this  expcdififin,  pursued  his  rimto  down  tho  river  nack, 
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bearing  teetimony  to  the  groat  accuracy  with  which  tlie  distuiguishod 
navigator,  from  wlium  it  derives  itH  name,  had  described  and  laid 
down  the  features  of  that  dangerous  river.  Among  miioU  Taluablo 
information  which  Mr.  Anderson  collected,  will  be  found  the  deeply 
intereHting  fact  of  his  having  diaoovei'cd  upon  Montrenl  Island  the 
remains  of  a  boat,  npon  part  of  which  was  cut  the  word  '  Terror,'  and 
upon  the  frame  of  a  snow  shoe  the  name  of  '  Stanley,'  the  surgeon 
of  the  '  Erebna,'  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  those  unfortuuato 
vessels,  viz.  that  they  had  either  been  wrecked  or  inextricably  fixod  and 
abandoned  ;  and  confirming  in  all  essential  particulars  the  infonna- 
tion  brought  home  by  Dr.  Roe,*  The  groat  interest  which  attaches 
to  this  journey  of  Mr.  Andereon,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  fate  of  our  countrj-men,  the  suflerings  and  privations  endured  by 
liiniself  and  his  party,  will  render  this  volume  of  our  Journal  of 
deep  and  general  interest,  • 

Scarcely  had  the  breath  of  novelty  passed  over  this  sad  but  too 
certain  history,  when  the  announcement  of  the  return  of  our  medallist, 
13r.  Kane,  completed  the  pi^e  of  past  adventure  in  search  of  our 
missing  countrymen.  The  important  discoveries  of  this  gallant 
officer  consist  of  an  elongation  of  Smith  Sound  to  a  higher  northern 
latitude  than  that  of  any  other  known  land  in  tho  Arctic  regions, 
and  to  a  higher  parallel  than  had  ever  been  reached  by  any  navi- 
gator, except  Parry  ;  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  vast  ocean  beyond, 
apjiarently  free  fi'om  ice,  with  which  it  commimieated.  Tlie  patient 
endurance  under  hardship,  BickneBS,  and  privation,  tlic  zeal  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  this  arduous  service,  and  imi»rtant  disco- 
veries in  thoso  inhospitable  regions,  have  earned  for  Dr.  Kane  the 
unqnoliiicd  approbation  of  this  country  ;  and  tho  highest  honour 
this  Society  has  to  bestow,  has  been  awarded  to  him  ;  while  the  mo- 
desty with  whieh  he  haa  lolatod  his  perilous  adventures,  and  tho 
merit  he  bestows  upon  all  his  party,  will  place  his  narrative  amongst 
the  moat  feaoloating  papers  in  onr  Journal. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  notice  of  Dr.  Kano  we  announced 
the  return  of  Commodore  Kogers  of  the  United  States  Kavy  from 
tho  seas  to  the  northward  of  Bohring  Strait,  Uo 'records  having 
ascended  Herald  Island,  from  which  he  could  eod  no  land  whatever ; 
and  having  sailed  over  Plover  Islwid,  which  he  removes  from  tho 
chart ;  as  also  the  islands  reported  to  Iiave  been  seen  to  tlie  north  of 
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Capo  Yakan.  He  discoTered  a  vaet  barrier  of  ice  on  iLe  north,  so 
solid  OS  to  lead  him  to  declare  that  no  keel  has  ever  divided  thoGO 
waters. 

During  Ihe   last   year  our  indefatigahle   Captain   Collinaon  has 

retnrDed  to  our  shorea  frum  Behring  Stniit,  rich  in  Arctic  enter- 
prise, and  enjoying  the  distinguished  honour  of  having,  by  skill, 
energy,  and  patient  endurance,  brought  his  veasel,  the  '  Enter- 
prise,' safely  back  frum  her  perilous  adventures,  and  returned 
ber  to  the  shores,  whence  he  departed  with  her ;  an  act  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  catalogue  of  the  meritorious  deeds 
of  that  highly  acientifio  navigator.  About  the  same  period  ap- 
l>oared  '  Tlie  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,'  by  our  aseociale,  Sir 
Edward  Belcher ;  in  which  bo  gives  an  acoonnt  of  hia  pnn 
ceediugs,  and  of  the  many  land  and  boat  journeys  undertaken  by 
bim«*lf  and  oiBcBra  under  hia  command;  completing,  through  their 
inslni mentality,  the  northern  coast  of  the  Barry  group,  and  adding 
Victoria  Land  and  other  geographical  features  to  the  cartography  of 
those  regions.  Then,  as  if  to  swell  the  mention  of  Arctic  entorpriee, 
at  this  time  appeared  a  reprint,  by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  of  the  quaint 
htit  interesting  docninents  of  old  voyages;  and  also  a  voluminous 
aammary,  entitled  '  Scoperte  Artiche,"  compiled  for  the  eulighten- 
menl  of  the  Italians,  by  Conte  Francisco  M.  Erizzo.  Lastly,  I  have 
to  notice  among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  as  connected  with 
Arctic  enterprise,  the  bestowal  of  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
Sir  Robert  M'Cluro  (our  medallist),  the  gallant  officer  who  virtually 
accomplished  Ihe  North-Weat  poaaage— a  justly-merited  tribute  of 
the  nation,  and  a  token  of  the  liigh  sense  it  entertains  of  the  worthy 
de«ds  of  those  navigators  who  had  so  laboriously  pursued  their 
perilous  researches  in  those  ice-encumbered  seas.* 

At  this  period  of  Arctic  discovery  it  will  perhops  be  expcoled  that 
1  should  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  results  nnd  the  benefits  which 
h.ive  been  derived  from  it  by  the  country. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  revival  of  our  Polar  voyages, 
during  which  period  tliey  have  been  prosecuted  with  more  or  less 
Riiocei>e,  until,  at  length,  the  groat  problem  has  been  Bolvetl.  Besides 
lids  grand  solution  of  the  question,  these  voyages  have  in  various 
ways  been  beneficial ;  and  Science  at  least  has  reaped  her  harvest. 
They  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  a  portion  of  the  globe  before 
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imliTiown.  Tbcy  bavo  acquired  for  nsa  vast  addition  to  our  store  of 
knowledge — iu  magnetism,  so  important  an  element  in  the  safe  con- 
ductor our  Bhips;  in  meteorology;  in  geography,  uatural  and  physical; 
and  which  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  like  diecoverieB  in  the  regions 
of  the  Antarctic  Polo.  They  have  shown  us  what  the  human  framo 
is  capiihle  of  undergoing  and  of  accomplishing  under  great  severity 
of  climate  and  privation.  They  have  opened  out  various  sources  of 
curious  inquiry  aa  to  the  exislenco  at  some  remote  pori>>d  of  tropiciil 
plants  and  tropical  animals  in  those  now  icy  regions,  and  of  rilhor 
matters  interesting  and  useful  to  man.  They  have,  in  Bhort,  ex- 
punged the  blot  of  obscurity  which  would  otherwise  have  Lung  over 
ftnd  disfigured  the  page  of  the  history  of  this  enlightened  ago  ;  and, 
if  we  except  the  lamentable  fate  which  befel  the  expedition  nnder 
Sir  John  Franklin,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  boon  attended  with 
BB  little  if  not  less  average  loss  of  life  than  that  of  the  ordinary  course 
6f  mankind.  And  if  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  weigh  their  ad- 
vantagOB  in  the  scale  of  pecuniary  profit,  they  will  find  that  there  also 
tUey  have  yielded  fruit,  ifrwl  to  uc,  at  least  to  a  sister  nation  in  whoso 
welfare  we  are  greatly  interested,  and  whose  generous  syrapitthy  in 
the  fato  of  our  coimtrjTnen  endears  her  to  us,  and  would  render  it 
impossible  that  we  should  begrudge  her  this  portion  of  the  advan- 
tage of  our  labours.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  Repfirt  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect 
that  in  consequence  of  information  derived  from  one  of  onr  Arctic 
expeditious  to  Behriug  Strait,  %  trade  had  spiling  up  in  America  by 
the  capture  of  whales  to  the  north  of  that  Strait,  of  more  value 
to  the  States,  than  all  their  commerce  with  what  is  called  the  Bast ! 
and  tliat  in  two  years,  there  had  been  added  to  the  national  wealth 
of  America,  from  this  source  alone,  more  than  eight  millions  of 
dollars. 

Africa. 
I  would  next  direct  your  attention  Ut  a  region  widely  diffeient  in 
it8  physical  charactor  to  the  last,  but  one  in  which  wo  have  alike 
pnahed  our  discoveries,  with  slow  and  occasionally  painful  progrcsB, 
it  is  true,  but  upon  the  whole  with  steady  success — the  region  of 
Africa.  It  is  from  this  country  I  have  to  congratulate  the  Society 
on  the  safe  return  of  that  distinguished  traveller  Dr.  liurth,  the  suc- 
cessful explorer  of  a  large  portion  of  Central  Africa,  and  of  the 
fiuned  city  cif  Timbuctil.  An  account  of  this  expedition  is  now  pre- 
[laring  by  Dr.  Darth  for  publication,  in  five  volumes,  with  maps ; 


ud,  from  tho  extent  nt  the  work  and  the  oare  bostowcd  iijjon  it,  wc 
may  expect  to  derive  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  Ihe  country  tliroiigh 
whicli  he  pastied. 

»Froni  letters  communicated  by  the  Foreign  Office,  we  learn  that 
Dr.  Vogel  was  at  Gnjebft  in  January  last,  and  had  thence  proceeded 
fo  Takoba.  Hia  last  letter  is  from  Gomb^,  It  appears  that,  in 
ittempting  to  reach  Adttmaua,  he  had  crossed  the  Binne,  at  a  point 
^ere  ihe  eteamer  under  Dr.  Baikie  had  stopped,  and  that  he  Ihero 
left  letters  in  expectation  that  another  steamer  would  be  despatclicd 
Dp  the  Chadda.  We  Icam  with  regret  from  Dr.  Vogel  that  Ids 
liealth  had  suffered,  but,  on  the  other  bond,  we  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  bis  life  hod  been  saved  through  an  accident,  which 
^^^reventod  hia  joining  a  party  of  fifty  persons  going  to  Yola,  nil  of 
^^^■bom,  except  two,  were  murdered  the  some  day. 
^^^L  Onr  msociate,  Dr.  Baikie,  has  recently  published  an  intercepting 
^^End  instructive  description  of  the  voyiige  of  the  '  Fleiod  *  steamer  up 
ihe  Niger  and  Cbadda,  including  a  map  from  the  original  survey  by 
Mr.  May,  r.n.,  and  much  general  information  respecting  the  nations 
and  oountriee  of  that  important  part  of  Africa,  In  the  mention  of 
this  work,  which  reflects  credit  upon  its  author,  I  must  not  omit  Ui 
notice  an  oversight  wbioh  1  am  sure  Dr.  Baikie  will,  with  his  it^ual 
candour,  acknowledge.  In  alluding  to  the  origin  of  the  Expedition, 
Dr.  Baikie  does  not  mention  the  pei'severing  part  taken  by  the 
Coancil  of  this  Society,  and  particularly  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
in  promoting  it ;  and  he  baa  entirely  omitted  to  connect  the  namo 
of  M'Lcod  with  the  great  and  novel  feature  of  the  plan  which 
rendered  thia  Expedition  so  successful  in  all  respects,  and  will 
govern  tbo  operations,  in  regard  to  season,  of  all  future  expe- 
ditions. It  will  be  seen  in  our  Journal  that,  early  in  1852,  a  pro- 
ject for  ascending  the  Niger  villi  the  rising  \nleri,  was  laid  before 
the  Council  by  Lieut,  Lyons  M'Leod,  who  had  lioen  employed  for 
some  years  on  the  African  coast.  Having  been  refenvd  to  the 
£xpedition  Committee,  attention  was  directed  to  a  elauKe  in  Mr. 
Laird's  mail  contract  with  the  Admiralty,  which  provided  for  tho 
Bcent  of  one  of  the  African  rivers,  by  ateam,  at  a  small  expense  ; 
ind  the  Committee  recommended  Lieut.  M'Leod  to  oommimioato 
li  Mr.  Laird  and  adapt  his  plan  to  this  arrangement.  Other  stejis 
rere  also  taken  and  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Itoderick 
Hurobison,  in  his  Presidential  Address  of  that  year.  In  1853  tho 
Expedition  having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  tho  Govern- 
wnt  by  Sir  Roderick,  aa  President  of  tho  Society,  some  progress 
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was  made,  but  a  change  in  the  Cabinet  pftiised  delay ;  and  in  the 
metax  time  the  anival  of  Dr.  Barfb  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Chadda,  directed  attention  to  ttiiit  branch  of  the  Niger,  and  turned 
the  proposed  course  of  the  Expedition  towards  it.  The  plan  re- 
ceived the  ■warmest  encouragement  from  Lord  Clarendon,  but  the 
favourable  season  being  poet,  it  was  necessary  ia  defer  proceedings 
till  the  ensuing  year.  These  oirOQinstBiiceB  were  also  laid  before 
the  Society  in  the  Presidential  Address  for  1853.  In  1854  Iho 
Eicpedition  started,  and  it  was,  intended  that  the  veteran  African 
explorer,  our  late  member,  Mr.  Consul  Beecroft,  then  residing  at 
Fernando  Fo,  should  take  the  coiumaud ;  but  his  lamented  decease 
having  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  party  from 
England,  the  command  devolved  upon  Dr.  liaikie,  with  whom  Mr. 
May,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  '  Crane,'  was  associated  as  surveyor, 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Miller,  r.m.,  f.r.g.b,,  then  chief 
officer  on  Ibe  station. 

I  have  felt  it  fo  bo  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  this  Society 
in  promoting  this  Expedition,  and  to  the  individuals  whose  names 
are  so  honourably  connected  with  it,  to  insert  in  some  detail  these 
fiicts  connected  with  its  origin ;  of  which,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Baikie 
will  acknowledge  the  justice  and  propriety. 

The  spirit  of  Q<lventure  is  again  revived :  Dr.  Baikie,  the  suc- 
eossftil  eiplorisr  of  the  Chadda,  has  offered  his  services  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  up  the  Niger,  and,  leaving  a  trading  party  at 
Itabba,  to  pursue  his  route  thence  by  land  to  Sekatu,  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan,  whose  influence  ia  said  to  be  so  great,  that  could  it 
only  be  obiaiued,  an  impulse  would  be  given  to  commerce,  and 
slavery  would  be  annihilated. 

A  communication  from  Governor  O'Connor,  describing  a  visit  to 
the  Island  of  Bulama,  in  the  Bisagos  group,  and  a  voyage  up  the  river 
Casamance,  informs  ua  of  the  present  condition  of  those  places,  and 
the  state  of  the  Eettlements  there. 

Captain  Skene,  b.n.,  of  the  '  Philomel,*  is  about  to  return  from  the 
West  Coast,  where  he  has  ascended  the  Bonny,  the  Congo,  and  the 
river  of  Lagos,  and  from  whose  journals  we  may  espcct  some  in- 
teresting information. 

We  learn  that  Commander  Lynch,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has 
examined  a  largo  part  of  the  coast  of  Liberia,  and  several  of  its 
rivers,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  exploration  of  the  interior.  Sickness, 
however,  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  labours.* 

*  Of  the  death  of  Dr.  Schuuleiii,  at  Cape  Pulmas,  meaiioa  hog  alrcaUy  bein 
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We  may  montinn  here  that  M.  Raffenel  has  at  length  published 
an  account  of  Ma  fiiilure  to  penetinto  to  the  interior  of  Africa  fiom 
the  French  setllemeuts  ou  the  Senegal. 

Cumte  d'KBcayrac  do  Lauturc  has  pret^enled  the  Society  with  a 
gOOpy  of  his  Memoir  on  Soudan,  accompauied  by  a  map,  in  which  the 
^Dutions  of  the  principal  towns  and  the  coureoa  of  the  rivers  in 
■.Central  ACrica  are  discussed  with  great  ability  and  research,  and 
<]|be  habits  of  the  people  are  also  desoribod.  The  Count  has  jiist 
proposed  to  attempt,  with  the  ossistanco  of  the  Egj'plian  Goveni- 
tnent,  the  ascent  of  the  Kile  to  its  sources. 

Tho  enterprisiug  Sardinian  trader,  M.  Bmn-Kollot,  whose  csta- 
blifllunent  on  the  White  Nile  was  mentioned  in  my  noble  prede- 
cessor's last  Address,  having  returned  to  his  outpost  of  exploration 
)tnd  commerce  iu  that  region,  hua  since  penetrated  for  a  coimiderable 
distance  along  the  Hisselad  :  and  we  are  indebted  to  our  Corre- 
^MniUng  memljer,  M,  le  Chev,  Negri,  of  Turin,  for  the  following 
acoount  of  M.  Bran's  proceedings,  dated  from  tho  banks  of  tho 
Uiaselad,  Fob.  1,  1866:— 

"  After  a  month's  research  Jl.  Bnin-RoUet  came  to  reconnoitre 
lake,  by  which  tho  waters  of  tho  filiseelad  and  of  the  Modj  or 
.  oomraunicale  with  tho  Bahr  el  Abiad.  Ho  found  it  about 
leagues  in  length  fi-om  north  to  soutli,  and  discovered  tho 
itrauce  of  the  Mlsselad  into  the  lake.  He  entered  the  iklieseliul 
/■rith  three  boats  (barques),  and  an  escort  of  23  soldiers,  obtained 
an  I^yptian  post  recently  established  at  the  oonfitience  of  the 
ibat,  in  the  Bahr  el  Abiad ;  and  the  intrepid  tiuveUer  had  already 
inded  the  river  for  nearly  40  leagues,  with  the  determination  to 
lb  his  exploration  as  far  as  possible.  The  Miseelad  appears  to  1}0 
•o  large  and  deep  that  M.  Brnn-Kollet,  who  has  previously  viaited 
the  Bine  Nile,  or  Bahr  el  Azrek,  as  well  as  the  \\  hite  Nile,  or  Bahr 
el  Abiad,  declares  tliat  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  Misseiad  hdag  the  true 
'Jiie.  It  appears  that  during  the  rainy  season  this  river  inundates 
immense  extent  of  coimtry.  The  vegetation  of  this  region  is 
ificent,  and  the  reception  offered  by  the  inhabitants,  although 
Always  favourable,  had  not  been  hostile.  M,  Brun-Rollet  and 
companions,  among  whom  is  Madame  Bran-Eollet,  a  young 
lillaiae,  continued  to  enjoy  osoellent  health." 

made  in  the  Third  naniber  of  ihe  Proceedings  of  the  Scdelj)  and  il  itwitti  mnch 
regm  ihal  I  no*  hear  of  the  dtcease  of  a  yoang  French  eiplorcr,  M.  Cuuturier, 
«nicfa  took  place  al  Brcxino,  nn  osKia  iu  (he  Snhani,  vhere  he  had  slopped  soiue 
tiine  in  oider  lo  aoquirc  a  kaowledgo  of  some  of  the  mtlire  dialects. 
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From  the  Eastern  Coast  we  havo  receiTod,  throngli  the  ChmcU 
Missionary  Society,  an  interesting  communication  from  the  Rev.  ■!. 
Erhardt,  informing  ua  concerning  a,  laigo  inland  sea,  long  known  to 
exist,  and  now  stated  to  extend  over  ncaily  ton  degrees  of  latitude 
and  four  degrees  of  longitude,  with  a  description  of  several  i-out^is 
by  which  diiferent  portions  of  fluB  sea  are  visited  by  parties  from 
Mombas,  Tonga,  Hbomaji,  Kiloa,  and  other  towns  upon  the  scar<:oast, 
affording  facilities  for  discovery  in  that  quarter,  which  the  Council 
have  not  neglected. 

Lower  down,  upon  this  coast,  we  have  received  information  of  the 
retnm  of  a  party  of  Moora  from  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
24th  volume  of  onr  Journal  contains  an  account  of  a  journey  per- 
formed by  a  party  of  Moorish  traders  from  Zanzibar  to  Bengnela, 
on  the  West  Coast.  This  ia  the  some  party  whose  arrival  we  have 
just  announced.  It  appears  tliat  they  left  Bengnela  on  the  9th  June, 
1863,  and  arrived  at  Mozambique  on  the  12th  November,  1864, 
crossing  largo  rivers  and  passing  many  thickly-inhabited  towns  in 
their  way ;  but  they  do  not  afford  us  any  means  of  determining  the 
positions  of  these  places. 

I  most  not  conclude  these  brief  remarks  upon  this  continent 
without  calling  your  attention  to  tlie  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  it  known  as  Equatorial  Africa.  This  exten- 
sive region,  occupying  nonrly  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
extending  from  coast  to  ooaat,  with  the  exception  of  the  fringe 
of  the  shore  on  either  side  and  the  limited  discoveries  up  tlip 
Bahr  ol  Abiad,  still  remains  to  us  almost  a  "terra  incognita."  As 
before  observed,  we  have  pushed  our  expeditions  from  time  to 
time  over  its  borders,  on  the  north  and  south  and  on  the  east  and 
west,  but  with  sufficient  success  only  to  ascertain  the  general  ft^ature 
of  the  country  in  those  directions,  and  to  inform  us  in  what  quarter 
we  may  with  the  greater  advantage  direct  our  futnire  movemenls. 
Equatorial  Africa  really  lies  still  unexplored,  and  yet,  by  information 
from  various  sources,  it  seems  to  present  a  fruitful  field  to  travel  leis. 
The  thickly-inhabited  towns  and  largo  rivers  mentioned  by  the 
Arabs — the  vast  inland  sea  of  Niassa  mentioned  by  Erhardt — alone 
would  immortalize  the  discoverer  who  should  undertake  the  task  ; 
while  the  existence  of  mines  of  copper  and  other  precious  metals  in 
that  direction,  if  true,  would  bid  fair  to  repay  the  toil. 

The  source  of  the  Nile,  yet  undiscovered,  lies  mysterioiwly  bidden 
in  this  vast  unexplored  region,  and,  with  Niassa,  aeka  who  shall 
unlock  its  mysteries?     Wc  trust  that  this  question  will  not  loiig 
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rcrmun  unanswered,  nor  this  vaiit  Inlanil  region  continue  almost  a 
t)lank  upon  our  mape.  There  arc  not  wanting,  in  thia  and  other 
countries,  men  hoth  willing  and  ab]e  to  undortako  tlie  task. 
The  gaUaiit  Commander  of  the  expedition  from  Zayla  to  Harar, 
Captain  Burton,  has  volunteered  to  proceed  from  Zanzibar  inland 
towards  the  famed  Sea  of  Niaasa,  and,  after  exploring  He  locality,  to 
turn  northward  towards  the  Bahr  el  Ahiad ;  and  I  will  here  mention 
tliat  the  Conncil  are  now  in  communication  with  the  Foi-eign  OfiBce 
and  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  means  for 
sending  out  an  expedition  in  this  direction,  a  deputation  having 
already  had  interviews  witli  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

In  Southern  Afirica,  our  medallist,  Dr.  Livingston,  is  still  prose- 
cuting his  indo&tigable  researches.  At  the  last  Anniversary,  we  learnt 
that  he  reached  Loanda  in  an  exhausted  condition,  labouring  under 
the  effect  of  fever.  Bin  journey  thither  will  be  found  moat  interest- 
ing, and  will  well  repay  tlio  perusal.  lie  then  announced  his  iuten- 
liou  of  returning  to  the  interior,  and  of  ^ieiting  the  great  chiuf  Muata 
ya  Nvo,  or  Matiamvo,  and  of  ultimately  descending  the  Leeambye  to 
Qiulimane,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  By  a  lettor  from  hiro  at 
Caasangie,  we  leam  that  ho  had  so  far  carried  out  the  first  portion  of 
his  plan ;  hut  from  other  sources  we  are  infunned  that  he  left  Oaa- 
sang^  in  February  last,  crossed  the  Quango,  and  pushed  on  for  a 
trading  station,  named  Cobango,  on  the  river  Chihonibo,  with  a  view 
of  carrying  out  hie  before-mentioned  intention  of  putting  himself  in 
commaaication  with  Matiamvo.  On  reaching  this  placo  hia  health 
was  foimd  to  have  aufPered  much,  &om  having  slept  several  nights 
upon  a  vast  plain  entirely  covered  with  water ;  and  be  was  compelled 
to  abandon  bis  intention  of  visiting  Matiamvo,  and  obliged  to  strike 
off  southward  towards  the  country  of  hia  companions,  which  he 
appears  to  have  reached  in  safety,  and  in  excellent  health.  Dr. 
Livingston's  obaervationa  have  been  communicated  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Maclear,  tiie  aatronomer  at  the  Cape,  by  whom  they  have 
been  recalculated  and  found  to  bo  of  tho  most  satisfaototy  cha- 
lacter— a  feat'ire,  in  the  qualification  of  a  traveller,  ofthefiist  mo- 
ment, and  which  this  Society  will  do  well  to  encourage. 

In  connectiou  with  discovery  in  the  south-east  part  of  Africa,  Ur, 
Mo&t,  the  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Livingston,  aniious  to  leam  his  fate 
and  to  forward  supplies  for  him,  had  proceeded  to  Moselokatsc's 
country,  the  fidl  accounts  of  which  interesting  visit  have  been 
kindly  forwarded  to  us,  by  the  London  Missionaiy  Society, 
and  will  bo  printed  in  the  Journal. 
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On  the  South- West,  Mr.  Hahn,  the  Rhenish  miaBionary,  had  lefl 
Cape  Town  for  Walfisch  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  thence 
overland  to  Moseamedes.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hahn  to 
settle  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nourse,  or  Cunene,  north  of  tho 
Ovampo  Country,  and  thenco  to  make  expeditions  inland  along  its 
course.  This  rivor  appears  to  bo  the  shortest  and  mort  healthy 
road  to  this  part  of  the  interior. 

That  persevering  and  hardy  explorer,  Mr.  Charles  John  AndetBson, 
to  whom  the  Council  adjudged,  last  year,  one  of  the  Royal  awards  for 
his  journey  to  Lako  Ngaml,  has  published  an  excellent  account  of 
Ilia  labonra  in  South  Africa,  with  a  map,  and  many  striking  illostra- 
tions.  Mr.  AndorBSon  has  again  started  to  renew  his  pursuit  of 
African  enterprise,  and  he  also  intends  directing  his  attention  to  tho 
Ounene  River. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  M.  Lessops'  very  interesting  pamphlet 
and  map  of  the  iBthmus  of  Suez,  showing  tho  lino  of  a  canal  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  importance  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bed 
Sea  oannot  be  overrated  in  a  commercial  pointof  view,  and  especially 
to  this  country,  when  considered  in  connection  with  its  Indian  pes-  < 
sessions  and  colonies.  M.  Lesseps  has  shown  its  importance  in  other 
respects,  by  opening  out  fresh  sources  of  trade  along  the  shores  of 
tho  Red  Sea  itself,  and  otherwise  ;  and  wo  can  only  hope  that  the 
project,  if  nndertaken,  will  realize  tho  expectations  it  has  created. 
The  map  is  a  good  specimen  of  chromolithography. 

If  to  these  prospects,  we  add  results  which  may  be  expected  from 
oar  indefatigable  Associate,  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  is  a  resident  at 
Natal ;  and  from  the  projected  expedition  of  the  United  States,  vid 
Liberia  on  tho  west— from  the  continuation  of  Livingston's  laboiirs 
in  the  south— from  tho  appointment  of  Mr.  M'Lcod  as  consul  at 
Mozambique,  and  from  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  French 
Geographical  Society  in  the  shape  of  rewards  for  discoveries  in 
Africa — we  may  hope  to  see  discovery  pushed  forward  in  that  conti- 
nent with  vigour :  and  posterity  may  possibly  witness  the  resonrces 
of  this  vast  continent,  brought  under  the  influence  of  European  civili- 
zation, its  geography  known,  and  its  inhabitants  emerge  from  bar- 
barism and  slavery. 

Asia. 
India. — By  far  the  most  important  work  intbisquartor  of  tho  globe 
tliat  has  been  laid  before  the  Coimcil  in  tlie  ^ast  session,  is  that  of 
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the  Trigonotnetrical  Snrvey  of  a  large  portion  of  India,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonol  Waugh,  tho  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

Thifi  work  consista  of  goodetical  operationa  of  the  highest  order, 
carried  on  through  countries  for  tho  moHt  part  unexplored,  and, 
nntil  lately,  inaoooaeible  to  Europeans,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Society's  motto,  "  Terns  Jiedusa." 

The  first  series  of  this  important  wort  is  mentioned  by  my  noble 
predecessor  in  Lis  Address,  as  extending  from  the  Seronj  base  to 
Karachi ;  and  I  gather  from  a  paper  laid  before  the  Council  by  our 
Vice-Preaidoot,  Colonel  Syfces,  that  tlie  second  sorioa  of  operations 
branchea  off  to  tho  north-west,  from  the  groat  meridional  arc  at 
Banog  and  Amaot,  through  tlio  plains  of  the  Punjab,  and  along 
the  soathem  tace  of  the  Sub-Himalaya  ranges  to  Attock  and  to 
Peahawur.  At  Attock,  a  base  of  verification  was  measured.  This 
series  extends  over  seven  degrees  of  longitude,  and  over  a  space  of 
more  than  100  miles  in  width.  The  third  aeries  oonsisfa  of  meri- 
•lional  arcs  passing  tlirough  Sind  and  the  Punjab  from  Karachi  to 
Attock,  thereby  uniting  the  before- mentioned  bases  of  verification  at 
those  places;  and  the  whole  completes  a  gigantic  geodetical  quad- 
rilateral, of  which  the  great  are,  between  Seronj  and  Banog,  forma 
the  ^vestem  side,  and  corresponds  with  a  similar  grand  quad- 
rilateral on  the  eastern  side,  begun  and  partially  completed  by 
our  Associate,  Colonel  Everest,  &c. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  npon  this  moat  elaborate 
and  important  work,  carried  on  as  it  has  been  with  such  precision 
thnragh  ooUBtrius  almost  wholly  unexplored  and  injurious  to  tho 
health  of  Europeans. 

Fiom  Mr.  J.  Walker,  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Eoat  India  Com- 
pany, we  learn,  that  after  the  measurement  of  the  base  of  verifica- 
tion near  Karachi,  a  party  remained  to  observe  tho  latitudes,  and 
to  compnt«  and  register  tidal  observations ;  while  another  party 
was  detached  to  build  towers,  to  facilitate  the  triangulation  of  the 
Great  Indus  series.  Another  party  also  lias  been  engaged  on  tbe  North- 
West  Himalaya  seriea,  the  operations  of  which  were  carried  on  in 
tlie  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and 
determination  of  tbe  parties  to  accomplish  Ihe  work  assigned  to 
them.  Tlie  Assam  longitudinal  series  had  proceeded  eastward,  as 
far  as  longitude  80°  30'  29",  when  the  party  was  obliged  precipitately 
to  withdraw  for  the  season  on  account  of  the  floods.  The  South-Coast 
series  has  been  extended  to  Kuttack  ;  its  farther  progress,  however, 
waa  retarded  by  the  whole  party  having  been  prostrated  by  fever. 
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Topographical. — The  Survey  of  tho  Plains  of  the  Punjab  advances 
aatiflfaotorily.  The  work,  wo  are  informed,  will  be  executed  in  a 
Biyle  not  inferior  to  that  portiou  which  has  already  been  Bubmitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  mombers  of  this  Society.  Tho  Ganjam 
Survey  continues  to  progrties.  As  it  is  now  being  carried  on  in  a 
country  hitherto  almost  a  blank  iu  our  maps,  and  through  a  number 
of  petty  states,  the  names  of  which  were  hardly  known,  its  com- 
pletion is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 

Biveime. — These  surveys  are  proceeding  steadily.  The  districta 
of  Bajeshnye,  Ooalpara,  and  the  Julindher  Dooab  have  recently 
been  completed. 

Fifty  sheets  of  the  '  Indian  Atlas'  are  now  published.  Several 
others  will  be  finished  during  the  ensuing  season. 

Maiine. — A  new  and  elaborate  siirvey  of  the  harbour  and  outer 
roada  of  Karachi,  has  been  executed  on  a  lai^  scale  by  Lieut. 
Grieve,  i.n.,  and  is  now  being  engraved.  This  harbour,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  railway  and  electric  telegraph,  will  no  doubt  become 
one  of  the  m.ost  important  stations  on  the  western  coast  of  India. 
Another  sheet  of  the  Survey  of  the  Malacca  Strait,  extending  from 
Cape  Itachado  to  Slount  Formosa,  by  Lieut.  Warfl,  i.N.,  has  recently 
been  sent  home.  The  Survey  of  the  North  Preparis  Channel,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  rroparis  Island  to  Cape  Negrais, 
by  Lieut.  Ward,  has  also  lately  been  published. 

Turkey  in  Asia. — I  have  next  to  notice  a  memoir  on  the  Map  of 
Damascus,  the  Hauran,  and  mountains  of  Lebanon,  from  personal 
eurvoy,  by  our  associate,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  containing  various 
jonnieys  in  Syria,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  corrected  many 
errors  in  the  received  geography  of  that  country.  About  Damascus, 
ho  finds  that  the  Bahr  ol  Merj  is  not  one  lake,  hut  three  distinct  lakes, 
and  that  tho  plain  aroimd  Damascus  contains  many  villages,  none  of  ' 
which  appear  on  the  map.  Balbeck  !s  in  error  in  its  bearing  from 
Damascus ;  tho  Antilibanus  chain  requires  correction.  Thus  the 
author  proceeds,  pointing  out  numerous  errors  in  tho  topography  of 
the  country,  and  concludes  by  observing  that  the  present  Ard-el- 
Bathauzel  is  the  ancient  Batanea. 

Mr.  Arrowsraith  is  preparing  a  beautiful  map  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
in  three  sheets,  for  the  Foreign  Office. 

We  have  next  an  important  paper,  comprising  notes  of  a  journey 
from  Busrah  to  B^dad,  with  descriptions  of  some  Chaldean  re- 
mains, by  Mr.  William  Kennett  Loftus. 

In  this  paper  the  author  furnishes  a  highly  interesting  description 
of  tho  country  through  which  he  passed,  both  in  a  geographioal 


i  &titiqiiarian  point  of  view.     Ho  viaited  the  sites  of  some  of  tlio 

»t  ancient  cities  upon  record,  comprising  tbose  of  Babol,  Ercch, 
Accad,  and  Calncli,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ;  and,  as  Sir  Jlcniy  Haw- 
linson  has  observed,  Mr.  Ijoftua  may  be  considored  as  the  discoverer 
of  Wurka,  [lerhapB  tho  Erech  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Loftna  gives  minute 
details  of  the  country  and  of  the  various  modes  of  irrigation.  He 
particularly  directs  attention  to  the  effect  of  tho  Hindieh  Canal,  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which  diverts  the  main  stream  from  its 
proper  channel,  tlioreby  occasioning  drought  and  causing  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  villages,  in  the  interior  of  Mesopotamia,  to  doRort  their 
lands.  The  Hindieh  passes  through  the  Bahr  el  Nedjef,  and  forms 
the  Semava  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  The  paper  contains  mnch 
important  and  valuable  information. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1848  a  CommiHSJon  was  furmed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  boundary  line  between  the  Turkihh 
and  Persian  empires.  Its  members  were  appointed  by  the  English, 
Bussian,  Torkish,  and  Persian  Governments,  and  designated  tho 
Turco-Persian  Frontier  Commission.  The  chief  of  the  English  party 
was  Colonel  Williams,  the  present  celebrated  Sir  William  W  illiams 
of  Kars,  under  whom  Lieutenant  GlaBCott,  r.n.,  acted  as  chief  sur- 
veyor, and  Mr.  Loftus  as  geologist.  We  leam  from  Mr.  Loftns, 
that  the  surveys  extended  from  Mohammerah  to  Mount  Ararat,  a 
direct  distance  of  about  GOO  m. ;  the  operations  being  trigonometri- 
cal on  an  astronomical  bnsis.  The  opportunities  which  occurred  foi' 
extending  the  examination  of  the  country  enabled  careful  route 
BUrveyB,  corrected  by  nightly  observations,  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
Shiraz  on  the  8. ;  along  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
Zobeir,  McKhid  Ali,  and  Mosul  on  tho  W. ;  and  aci-oss  tho  miiuntains 
on  the  E.,  along  the  high  plains  of  Persia,  as  fur  as  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  Isjiahan,  Hamadan,  Lake  Urumia,  and  Bayazid.  Tlie  Com- 
mission had  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  were  engaged  in 
elaborating  the  result*  of  their  labours  when  the  late  war  broke  out, 
ftod  a  separation  of  the  parties  constituting  the  Commission  took 
place ;  tho  Russians  taking  with  them  that  portion  of  tho  observa- 
tiona  which  ihcj-  were  contributing. 

The  accitracy  of  Lieutenant  Glascott'a  labours  has  been  remarkably  - 
exhibited  in  working  out  the  triangulation  of  this  survey,  and  the 
Soeie^  has  abeady  been  indebted  to  that  officer  for  his  map  of 
Kurdistan  on  a  scale  of  0  iiiohes  to  a  degree,  accompanied  by  a  list 
of  his  astronomical  positions,  which  appeared  in  the  sixth  volumo 
( the  Journal. 
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The  return  of  peace  will,  it  ia  hoped,  admit  of  the  production  of 
the  invaluable  go<^raplucal  material  reGitlting  from  the  international 
reaearchea  of  the  Commission. 

The  Vestiges  of  Aaayria,  aurveyed  by  order  of  the  Govenuoent 
of  India,  by  Commander  Jones  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  published 
in  tiUree  sheets,  exhibit  the  topogrftphioal  features  of  the  country,  in 
'which  are  situated  the  ancient  citiee  of  Nineveh,  Mosul,  and  Nim- 
nid,  over  which  the  laboura  and  writinga  of  Layard  and  Kawlinson 
have  thruwn  such  a  charm. 

The  return  to  this  country  of  that  distinguished  and  learned  scholar 
in  Eastoni  languages.  Colonel,  now  Sir  Henry  Ruwlinson,  has  been 
nnnouuced ;  and  we  learn  that  he  has  brought  to  a  close,  for  the 
present,  the  excavations  in  ABsyria  and  Babylonia.  A  notice  of  some 
of  his  labours  has  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ; 
but  they  are  far  beyond  any  attempt  of  mine  to  do  justice  to  them, 
either  in  point  of  value  or  description.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn, 
that  he  intends  devoting  his  time  to  describing  his  labours  and  to 
decypheriug  the  numerous  inscriptions  he  has  collected,  Sic.  &c. ;  a 
work  which,  if  he  sncceed  in  accomplishing,  must  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  world :  for,  hidden  under  those  mysterious  monnds 
and  written  in  those  dark  inscriptions,  may  wo  not  hope  to  find  the 
history  of  a  great  nation,  whose  enistence.was  collateral  with  (hat  of 
Israel,  and  which  at  many  points  touched  that  of  the  sacred  people  ? 
May  we  not  hope  to  read  in  the  records  of  Assyria,  additional  proof 
of  those  wars  and  slaveries  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
difioover  traces  of  those  captives,  who  sat  down  and  wept  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  and  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willow-trees  of 
a  foreign  land? 

Persia. — Abbott's  'Itineraries  in  Persia'  contain  deaoriptions  of 
such  part^  of  the  route  from  Tehriin  through  Savi,  Kilun,  Raehan,  and 
Ispahan,  and  theuce  to  Yezd,  Kerman,  Shiraz,  and  Bunder  Bushir,  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  have  been  but  seldom  or  never  visited  by  Euro- 
pean travellers.  From  Bunder  Bnshir  he  crossed  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat-cI-Arab,  as  the  joint  stream  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  called,  and  thence  by  Moliammerah  to  Bagdad,  and  by 
Kermanshuh  and  Uumadan  to  Tehran.  The  route  is  carefully  kept 
by  compass-bearings  and  estimated  distances,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  country,  towns,  and  inhabitants,  aie  carefully  given. 

Siam.—l  mention  next  in  order  '  Notes  on  Siam,'  with  a  new  map 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Menam  River,  by  our  Associate,  Mr,  Henry 
Parkos ;  also  an  interesting  paper,  which  affords  extensive  infonua- 
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tion  of  the  inhabitantfl,  productions,  and  commercial  refcourccs  of  a 

country  of  whioh  we  liad  before  but  a  veiy  imperfect  knowledge. 

ChintM  Em[Hrt.—JIa.viag  already  alluded  to  Mr,  Meadows'  work 

Loo  China,  I  have  only  to  mention  ihe  publication  of  a  new  map  of 

I'Coroa  by  Andrew  Kim,  edited  by  M,  Jomard  ;  and  to  allude  to  the 

Y«wit  of  a  l>ett«r  knowledge  of  the  nortliem  seaboard  of  China  and 

f  Xorth-ciwtern  Asia  generally,  including  jiarticnlurly  its  naviguble 

weiB,  which  recent  ovenfa  have  proved  to  he  so  little  known. 


Amkuica, 

North  Anurica. — Ihiring  the  present  sesaion,  the  United  States 

has  presented  to  the  Society,  the  roporte,  plane,  and 
sections  of  the  several  important  expeditions  dtapatohed  by  order 
of  Congress  to  discover  the  best  route  for  a  railway  from  tbo 
Hississippi  to  the  Pacific,  between  the  32iid  and  4Qth  jmrallels. 
Theee  expeditions,  organized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under 
TBrions  leaders,  have  contributed  very  largely  to  American  geo- 
graphy, observatiuna  having  been  made  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  between  the  49th  and  47th  parallels — tJie  4l8t  and 
*3rd— also  near  the  38th,  the  36th,  and  the  32nd— touching 
Vfoa  the  ocean  at  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  8.  Pedro,  and  8, 
Diego.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  resulta  of  these 
labonre,  concludes,  "  that  Iho  route  of  the  32nd  parallel  is,  of  those 
snrreyed,  the  most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a  railroad 
&om  the  MissiBsippi  River  to  the  Fnciiic  Ocean."  Other  important 
additiona  to  a  knowledge  of  the  North  American  continent  have  been 
communicated  in  the  Kinth  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Lient.  Beale,  s)iperintcndent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Catifomia,  accom- 
panied by  Mr,  G.  H.  Heap,  travelled  from  ^\'eHtport,  Missouri,  to 
Loe  Angelos,  on  the  Pacifio,  in  100  days,  following  the  rtmte,  near 
38th  parallel,  to  tho  Little  Salt  Lake,  then  turning  south- 
iterly,  across  the  Mohave  desert,  to  tho  I'acific. 

Our  gallant  medallist,  Colonel  Fremont,  also  made  a  special 
ley,  along  the  same  route,  to  test  the  depth  of  winter  snow  in  the 
monntainouH  region.  He  reached  the  Huerfano  on  December  3rd, 
passed  the  Coochetope  Pass  on  December  I4th,  where  ho  found  only 
four  inches  of  snow,  and  reached  the  Little  Salt  Lake  settlements  on 

ihmaty  9  th, 

Under  the  atispices  of  the  Smithsonian  Tnstitation,  an  examination 

Northeni  Wisconsin  hoe  been  made  by  Mr.  Daird, 
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almost  unknown  before,  and  several  lakes  and  riTors  have  been  dis- 
ooTered  and  named  by  liim. 

Captain  Marcy  haa  explored  the  bead  waters  of  tbe  Brazos  and 
Big  Witchita  Eivere,  in  Texas,  a  region  never  before  trodden  by 
white  men  ;  and  a  BUi-vey  of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  boundary 
was  also  commenoed  by  Major  Emory, 

Lieutenant  Couch,  of  tho  United  States'  Army,  has  made  a  scien- 
tific journey  into  Mexico,  at  his  own  eiponso,  leave  of  absence 
having  been  granted  to  him,  at  the  instigation  of  tho  Smitlisonian 
Institute.  Ho  went  to  Matainoros  and  Monterey,  examining  the 
adjacent  Biorras;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Parras,  the  plains  of 
Mapimi,  and  the  Caves  of  Durango.  Among  other  motives  for  this 
jonmoy,  was  the  acquirement  of  a  lai^e  collection  of  manuBcripts, 
maps,  and  natural  objects,  made  by  Luis  Berlandior,  a  Swiss,  and  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  who  had  resided  in  Mexico, 
and  devoted  himself  to  Mexican  research  from  182G  to  1351,  when 
ho  died.  This  collection  was  found  very  valuable,  and  pnrchaeed 
from  the  widow.    A  catalogue  is  appended  fo  tho  Smithsonian  Eoport. 

Among  various  works  which  have  appeared,  and  which  throw 
light  upon  tho  geography  and  ctlmogmphy  of  America,  I  notice  a 
'  Memoire  sur  les  Anoiennos  Populations  Mexicainos,'  by  M.  Lude- 
wig ;  a  treatise  on  the  Hydrography  of  tho  Ohio,  by  Charles  Ellet ; 
a  notice  and  map  of  the  projected  canal  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  through  Nicaragua,  by  M.  Ehapuy.  Mr.  J.  H.  Coffin  has 
written  upon  the  distribution  of  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere ; 
and  great  light  has  been  cast  on  the  comparative  philology  of  the 
American  langut^es  by  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  li.  S.  Rig^,  and 
hie  acquirement  of  the  Dakota  language.  Mr.  Julius  Froebel  has 
fiimished  a  work  on  tho  Physical  Geography  of  North  America ; 
and  I  notice  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Abo,  Quarra,  and  Gran 
Quivira  in  New  Mexico,  by  Major  J.  H,  Carleton,  u.s.a. 

Central  Amsnca.—hi  Central  America,  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  formerly  ' 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  tho  United  States  to  tho  republics  of  the  i 
Isthmus,  has  pursued  his  inde&tigable  researches  so  far,  as  to 
cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  country  lying  between  Puerto 
Cabollos  in  tlie  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Golf  of  Fonseca  on  the 
Pacific.  The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  stated  in  a 
Report,  advocating  the  constniction  of  the  Honduras  Interoceanio 
Railway  ;  and  also  in  a  volume  by  Mr.  Squier,  entitled  '  Not^s 
on  Central  America,  paiiicularly  the  States  of  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  their  Geography,  Topography,  Climate,  Produclions,  Po- 
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lation,  Sk.  ;    witli  an  original  map  and  Boctiona,  wMcli  tlio  author 
presented  to  our  library. 

Onr  aotive  associate  Mr.  Power,  of  Panuma,  has  recontlj  pre- 
Knted  to  tlio  Socioty  an  important  addition  te  tlie  geography  of 
Central  Amorioa,  in  a  tracing  of  an  original  manuscript  map  of  tlio 
province  of  David,  on  the  frontiers  of  Now  Granada  and  Costa 
Bioa,  made  from  a  new  8m-\'ey  by  Colonel  Codazzi.  Tliis  aurvoy 
has  enabled  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Isthmus  te  be  delineated 
vhich  was  previously  a  blank  on  onr  maps, 

Ifesi  Indies. — The  Geography  of  Cuba  haa  been  publieliod  by 
_   in  Esteban  Pichardo,  under  the  anspicos  of  the  Itoyal  Junto 
'Tomento. 

Among  the  Papers  of  this  Session,  I  notice  the  Iiandfall  of  Co- 
lombtis,  by  Captain  A.  B.  Beober,  r.n.  The  first  land  in  the  New 
World  that  was  seen  by  the  great  Genoese  adventurer  ia  a  point  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  Ilitherto,  in  this  countrj-,  the  sub 
ject  has  been  treated  in  works  of  biography  and  history  ;  but  it  hai 
now  been  taken  up  by  a  really  practical  bytlrographer,  and  the  m 
cords  of  the  Spanish  archives  compared  stop  by  step  witli  the  oonfi- 
gnration  of  accuiate  modem  charts.  In  like  manner,  the  spot  where 
•lolina  CiBsar  first  planted  bis  foot  upou  British  ground  was  treated 
of  by  the  most  eminent  geographers  of  their  day  —  D'Anvillo, 
Halley,  Renuell,  and  others  ;  but  it  has  been  left  for  the  enlight- 
ened Astronomer  Hoyal,  from  an  investigation  of  certain  phenomena 
wbich  modem  science  bad  brought  to  onr  knowledge,  to  prove,  with 
almoet  mathematical  certainty,  the  precise  spot  in  dispute  ;  •  and 
thus,  by  assiduoiis  research  and  comparison,  has  our  Assistant  ITydro- 

ipher  arrived  at  conclusions  by    means  of  modem  delineations 

tth  respect  to  the  Landfall  of  Columbus,  which  seem  to  bo  worthy 

equal  attention. 

South  Arwrioi. — The  progress  of  geographical  research  in  South 
America  has  been  scarocly  less  active  than  in  the  northern  and 
oential  parts  of  the  groat  Western  continent. 

Aw  Gmnada.^The  course  of  the  navigable  river  Atrato,  whidi 
Sdla  into  the  Gulf  of  Danen,  has  boon  subjected  (along  with  its  west- 
cm  afflnenta  and  the  adjacent  streams  flowing  to  the  Pacific)  to  the 
investigations  of  several  surveying  expeditions,  despatched  by  Mr, 
F.  M.  Kelley,  of  New  York,  at  bis  own  espcnso.  For  more  than  fifty 
years,  Baron  Humboldt  had  continued  to  direct  attention  to  the 
&cilities,  which  the  Atrato  was  reported  to  present,  for  calablishing 

•   Scf  '  Arthffiolngin,'  vol.  kxiit. 
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water-communication  between  tlio  Atlantic  and  Pacific  OccanB. 
Actuated  by  the  writings  of  the  veteiun  geographer,  Mr.  Eelley  has 
caused  the  whole  course  of  the  Atrato,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head- 
waters, to  be  surveyed ;  and  having  discovered  a  route,  by  way  of 
the  Truando,  which  he  deems  to  be  fiivourable  for  a  ship-canal,  he 
has  considered  the  subject  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the  great 
maritime  powers,  as  to.  invite  an  international  investigation  before 
any  further  steps  are  taken.  The  scrutiny  of  the  project,  which 
Mr.  Eelley  has  invited  from  geographers  and  from  civil  .engineers 
in  this  coimtry,  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  &vourable  to  his  plan ; 
and  his  proposal  to  make  a  more  perfect  examination  of  the  locality, 
seems  to  be  a  project  well  deserving  of  encouragement. 

Lieutenant  Gilliss,  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  has  presented  to  the 
Society  two  quarto  volumes,  published  by  order  of  Congress,  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  results  of  '*  the  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  "  under  his  orders  in  the  years  1849  to  1852. 

Chile, — The  first  of  these  volumes,  besides  a  summary  of  the  scien- 
tific observations  made  by  Lieutenant  Gilliss  and  the  officers  under  his 
command  in  Chile,  contains  a  personal  narrative  of  their  journeys  in 
that  Bepublic,  and  many  interesting  particulars  regarding  its  present 
political  state.  In  describing  its  physical  geography  Lieutenant 
Gilliss  has  frankly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  scientific  indi- 
viduals who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chilean  Government,  have 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  investigating,  surveying,  and  de- 
scribing the  geology,  topography,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Be- 
public, especially  Messrs.  Claude  Guy,  Professor  Domeyko,  and 
Messrs.  Fissis  and  Allan  Campbell,  whoso  labours  have  been  long 
known  to  us  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  source  of  groat  satisfaction  to  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  own  astronomical  observations,  to  find  that  the 
Grovemment  of  Chile  was  desirous  to  purchase  the  valuable  instru- 
ments he  had  with  him,  as  well  as  the  observatory  which  he  had  set 
up.  These  were  handed  over  to  them ;  and  thus  Chile  may  boast  of 
a  national  observatory,  in  addition  to  the  various  other  scientific 
institutions,  already  founded  by  the  liberality  and  enlightened 
policy  of  her  rulers. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  results  of  a  journey  made  by 
Lieutenant  Macliae,  the  next  officer  of  the  expedition,  across  the 
Cumbre  and  Uspallata  Passes  of  the  Andes,  and  firom  Mendoza  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  his  instructions  being  to  make  a  series  of  observa- 
tions for  elevation,  latitude,  and  longitude,  as  well  as  magnetical  and 
meteorological,  for  each  3000  feet  of  elevation  on  the  slopes  of  the 


Andes,  and  for  each  100  miles  of  longitude  on  the  line  of  road  ncrutui 
the  Patnpaa, — a  t^k  which  he  completed  in  GO  days. 

The  results,  which  are  given  in  a  tabular  form,  conetituto  an  im- 
portant collection  of  anthentio  data  for  geographers.  It  is  satisfao- 
(orj  to  observe  how  they  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  the  labours  of 
the  olil  Spmieh  officers,  liauza  and  Espiuosa,  whose  nuip  of  the  si\me 
line  of  coontry  over  the  Pampas  was  pnblisbcd  in  the  Ifydro- 
gTBphic  Office  at  Madrid  in  1810.  A  copious  appendix  gives  a 
particular  account,  drawn  up  by  various  learned  iudividuals  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  Indian  antiqnitiea,  and  of  the  zoological,  bota- 
nical, and  mineralogical  colloctions  made  by  the  officers  in  the 
course  of  their  travels. 

These  volumes  are  beautifiiUy  cmbclliehed  by  well-exet-uted 
platca,  especially  the  natural  history  part ;  and  the  work  reflects 
great  oredtt  not  only  upon  the  scientific  attainmentH  of  the  officers 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  great  aatrononiical  and  geodosical 
work  entrnsted  to  them,  hut  also  on  the  mdnstry  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  brought  together  a  large  and  varied  matis  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  countries  they  passed  tliruugh ;  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  done  hut  justice  to  their 
labours  in  pTiblishiug  the  results  of  this  important  survey  in  tho 
most  liberal  manner  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Srasil.— The  labours  of  our  Houorary  Member,  Dr.  Martins,  in 
Bnml  have  come  before  ns  recently  under  a  new  form,  in  a  volume, 
presented  to  us  by  the  author,  containing  fifty  beautiful  \-iowB  illus- 
trating the  vegetation  of  Brazil. 

ParoQUitij, — From  Lieut.  Page,  commanding  the  U,  S.  Steamer 
'Water  Witch,'  we  learn,  under  date  "Buenos  Ayres,  I'eo.  2G, 
1855,"  that  "  the  embarrassments  arising  fivm  the  jealous  prohi- 
bitioii  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  have,  to  suoh  a  degree,  con- 
lr»oted  the  field  of  operations,  as  to  deprive  this  expedition  of  the 
j'rivilego  of  making  contributiona  to  geographical  science  and 
natural  hisloiy  to  the  extent  that  I  had  anticipated.  I  nevcrthe- 
leaa  hope  that  our  labours  will  prove  not  to  have  been  in  vain  in 
either  of  those  fields,  and  that  the  result  may  give  riifi  to  oom- 
mereial  iiitcrcourBe  with  countries  fruitfiil  in  natural  products  and 
HUCcptible  of  extended  and  varied  cultivation,  but  whose  resources 
H  yet  lie  dormant,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  energy  and  industry  to 
•vralcen  Uicm  to  life.  I  allude  particularly  to  those  provinces  most 
directly  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  liver  Salado,  a  river 
rising  in  the  Cordillera,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Soltn, 
.ad  discharging  itself  into  the  Parana  at  the  town  of  Santo  IV. 
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"  By  our  exploration  of  this  river  we  have  shown  Uiat  the  Salodo 
is  navigable  to  within  the  province  of  Santiago,  without  pre»?nting 
an  ubHtocle,  and  that,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little  labour,  it 
could,  in  the  course  of  a  few  monthfl,  be  made  navigable  to  with- 
in the  province  of  Salta,  &  distance  of  not  lese  than  900  miles  by 
land. 

"  Tlio  navigation  of  this  river  will  open  to  the  provincoa  Jujui, 
Solta,  Tucuman,  Catamorca,  Santiago  del  Estero,  parts  of  Cordova 
and  Santa  Fg,  an  easy  way  by  which  to  traui^port  their  produete  and 
merchandise,  which  now,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  oircam- 
atances,  are  conveyed  in  oi  carts  of  the  most  unwieldy  constniotion, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  prohibiting  the 
oxporlation  of  many  valuable  articles  of  comiuerco  which  could  easily 
and  profitably  be  trannported  by  the  river, 

"  The  river  waa  aiicended  in  a  small  steamer  from  Hb  month,  the 
distance  of  150  m.  in  a  right  line,  and  350  by  the  river.  This  being 
in  July  (the  eeaaon  of  low  water),  the  steamer  could  not  ascend 
higher.  The  river  was  then  entered  from  its  upper  waters ;  its  diffi- 
culties, ita  obatacles  to  immediate  navigation  throughout  the  above 
extent,  carefully  examined;  its  rise  and  fall  considered;  and  Iha 
result  showed  no  obstacle  that  may  not  easily  be  removed  ;  and  none 
of  those  obstacles,  such  as  shoals  and  banks,  which,  when  removed 
from  one  place,  reproduce  themselves  in  another. 

"  Wo  have  recently  discovered  also  a  now  channel  between  the 
island  Martin  Garcia  and  the  coast  of  tho  Banda  Oriental,  of  2  ft. 
more  water  than  the  old  channel  contains.  The  importance  attached 
to  this  discover}'  is  not  confined  to  tho  greater  depth  of  water  in 
the  new  channel,  but  it  assumes  a  political  chamcter.  It  deprives 
Martin  Garcia  of  that  important  geographical  position  which  is 
attached  to  it  by  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  whose  hands 
it  is  at  this  time.  Instead  of  Buenos  Ayres  possessing,  as  she  now 
claims,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  old  channel,  leading  into  the 
rivers  Fanma  and  Uruguay,  on  the  ground  that  her  territory  is  on 
both  sides,  over  the  new  channel,  she  has  only  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  new  channel  is  more  easily 
entered,  and  in  it  vessels  are  not  obliged  to  pass  ncai*er  to  Martin 
Garcia  than  J  i  «»■  i  Ihus  taking  from  this  island  the  perfect  com- 
mand it  formerly  had  over  the  entrance  to  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Uruguay." 

M.  Francis  do  Costvluau  continues  tho  publication  of  his  important 
journey  in  South  America. 
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M.  Dolaporto  has  published   an  account  of  hia  joumoy  in  the 

untry  of  tbo  Araucnjiiana. 

Beojaraiii  Vicuna  Mackenna  hae  reported  upon  the  t^^oulture  of 
Chile  and  upon  European  migration  to  that  country. 

M.  Isambert  and  M.  de  Angeliw,  and  Lieut.  Maurj%  cs.k.,  have 
written  upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Antazon. 

ACSTBALIA. 

By  far  the  most  important  information  we  have  had  conunnnicated 
to  na  with  regard  to  this  country  is  the  progreaa  which  has  boon  made 
by  the  North  Auatralian  Expedition  under  Mr.  AugitHtus  Gregory. 

From  thia  enterprising  eiiplorer,  whose  exploits  in  Weafcm  Aua- 
nalia  are  well  known,  by  a  letter  communicated  through  the  Colonial 
i.)ffice,  we  learn  that  tho  Expedition  left  Moreton  laland  on  13lh 
September,  1855,  in  the  ship  'Monarch'  and  tho  'Tom  Tough' 
schcHiner,  and  after  nearly  encountering  shipwreck  at  tho  entrance 
of  Port  Patterson,  was  landed  at  Point  Pearce. 

At  tho  time  of  tho  last  despatoh  tho  stock  had  Bufiered  from  the 
Toyage,  and  the  horsoa  wore  in  a  weak  condition ;  but  the  Eicpe- 
dilion  was  in  all  other  rospocts  in  an  efScient  state,  and  tho 
officers  and  men  were  all  in  good  health  anil  full  of  ardour.  The 
horBes  having  been  landed  from  tho  ship,  were  to  proceed  round 
tho  hoad  of  the  Fitanaurice,  making  their  way  to  tho  Kangaroo 
Point  in  Victoria  River,  whence  the  Expedition  would  lake  ite 
final  departure  for  the  interior.  No  natives  had  been  aeon,  hut  it 
was  evident  by  many  firea  and  other  tracea  that  they  were  numeroua 
on  that  part  of  tho  coast.  Through  Sir  Itodorick  Mnrchison  some 
information  haa  been  rcccivod  from  Mr.  Wilson,  tho  gcologiat  to 
tho  Expedition;  and  Mi".  Haines,  the  artist,  haa  illuatrated  Iho 
country  about  Moreton  Bay  by  tho  sketches  which  have  been  laid 
an  our  tabic. 

The  importance  of  this  Ebcpedition  in  opening  out  to  our  know- 
ledge tho  interior  of  the  northern  portion  of  Australia,  in  bringing 
us  acquainted  with  tho  physical  and  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  by  which  we  may  hope  to  forward  tho  progress  of  that 
most  important  and  desirahle  object,  the  settlement  of  this  portion 
of  the  continent ;  tho  determination  of  the  watoraheda  of  those 
important  rivers,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  supposed  to  have  their 
rise  in  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  the  locality  to  be  explored, 
and  of  the  facilities  or  otherwise  of  connecting  Carpentaria  with 
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the  Bouthem  ports,  by  wliicli  tho  dangerona  navigation  of  the  coast 
and  of  Torres  Strait  and  tho  delays  from  monsoons  will  be  avoided  ; 
— tlie  importance,  I  say,  of  all  this  information,  which  we  may 
expect  to  derive  from  this  Exjiedition,  cannot  bo  too  highly  esti- 
mated, whether  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  the  vast 
interests  whiah  aro  involved  in  this  country,  with  respect  to  lliat 
portion  of  our  colonies. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  this  Expedition  withont  mentioning 
an  instance  of  rare  liberality  in  the  cause  of  geographical  science 
which  was  communicated  at  one  of  our  evening  meetings,  during 
thin  session,  by  Count  Straelecki.  When  tho  Noilh  Australian  Ex- 
pedition was  first  planned,  and  when,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  whioh  had  elapsed  betore  it  startod,  it  was  supposed  that  funds 
wore  wanting  to  carry  it  out,  an  associate  of  this  Society,  Ur. 
M.  Usielli,  generously  offered  to  place  the  munificent  sum  of  10,0007. 
at  its  disposal.  Another  of  our  Associates,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  H.r., 
had  also  previously  offered  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  outfit  of 
the  Expedition.  As.  however,  the  Government  lnvo  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  these  gentlemen  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  fulfil  their  proniises ;  but  we  must  still  look  upon  the  ofiurs  as 
pTD0&,  that  the  labours  of  the  Geographical  Society  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  practical  men,  and  of  tho  zeal  that  exists  among  as  for  the 
advancement  of  geographical  knowledge. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  next  mention  a  paper 
by  our  Associate  Captain  Stokes  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  on  steam  com- 
munication between  our  settlements  in  Australia  and  this  country, 
India,  and  China,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  Penal  Settlement  in 
connection  with  a  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Gulf  of  Carpcntana. 
In  this  he  proposes  a  now  route  through  Torres  Strait,  and  to  render 
its  various  passages  safe  by  the  ereclion  of  lighthonsea  and  the 
OBtablisbment  of  pilots. 

The  necessity  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Torres  Strait  was 
some  months  ago  brought  prominently  forward  by  the  great  body 
of  tlio  shipping  interests  in  Australia,  in  a  memorial  transmitted  to 
this  country,  and  communicated  to  Lloyd's  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  vast  interests  involved,  demand  our  serious  attention  ; 
for  whether  or  not  the  projKised  means  of  oommunicalion  ultimately 
become  tlie  direct  routes  to  and  from  those  colonies,  Torres  Strait 
will  still  remain  the  high  road  of  couimuni cation  between  India  and 
the  South  Pacific  Oceau,  and  between  our  Southern  Australian 
ooloDieBi  IndMi  and  China. 
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A^  Catednnia. — From  tlie  '  Annales  do  In  Marino  ot  dcs  Colo- 
nies,' wo  learn  that  the  French  have  mode  a  complete  investigation 
of  New-  Caledonia,  and  have  taken  possession  of  Iho  wholo  island, 
and  caiised  the  soTereignty  of  France  to  be  acknowledged. 

The  lofls  of  a  Chineae  junk  upon  D'Entrecasteaux  Reef,  New 
Caledonia,  has  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  us  better  acquainted 
with  that  most  dangerous  reef,  and  with  its  vast  extent  and  correct 
geogiftphical  position,  by  Lieutenant  Chimmo,  r.x.,  and  with  its 
fbrmatioii  and  natural  history  by  Dr.  McDonald,  the  assiatant- 
snrgcon  of  H.M.S.  '  Torch,'  under  Lieutenant  Chimmo's  comnuuid, 

Norfolk  Iiiand. — You  will  have  learned  from  our '  Procecdinga '  that 
Norfolk  Island,  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation,  and  with  all  its 
building,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Pitcaim  Islanders, 
who  have  all  consented  to  be  tronGferred  there.  The  planting  a 
colony  consisting  of  persons  of  such  exemplary  moral  conduct,  and 
of  such  uniform  piety,  may  perhaps  eiercisc  a  beneficial  effect 
iq>oa  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  within  their  influence. 

Bonin  lslt». — Tlie  Bonin  Islaude  have  obtained  some  notoriety 
lately,  from  the  mention  which  has  been  made  of  them  by  Commo- 
dore Peny  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  who  considers  them  to  be  of 
great  importance  from  their  geographical  position,  and  that  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  offering  to  a  maritime  nation  a  most  "  valuable 
aoqulsition."  In  an  early  stage  of  tho  question  this  ofBcer  claimed 
them  as  the  property  of  the  United  States,  under  the  impression  that 
the  group  had  been  visited  by  an  American  citizen  before  the  islands 
were  formally  taken  posaeBsion  of  by  myself  in  1827.  But  haTing  since 
learned  from  the  Address  of  our  late  President,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
that  the  individual  in  right  of  whom  ho  claimed  tliem,  was  an 
Englishman,  ho  has  generously  acknowledged  that  he  was  probably 
misinformed.  And  here  I  would  leave  the  matter,  except  that  I 
think  it  duo  to  myself  to  reply  to  his  remark,  "that  in  naming  these 
luda  I  had  very  unjustly  overlooked  the  name  of  Coffin,  who  had 

irited  the  southern  part  of  the  group  before  I  had."  To  this  I  have 
0  plead  entire  ignorance  of  Captain  CofBn  ever  having  visited 
e  islands  at  all,  until  I  read  the  remarks  of  Commodore  Perry. 
ftfRio  right  of  possession  from  priority  of  discovery  is  a  question  of 
r  wbicb  nations  are  naturally  jealous ;  but  I  trust  that  not  only  in  re- 
ject of  these  islands,  but  in  all  other  cases,  our  relations  will  bo 
auol),  that  our_  ports  will  be  mutually  open  for  the  general  benefit  of 
navigatiou  and  c 
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New   PUDLlCATiONB, 

Numerous  donatioUB  have  been  presented  to  the  Society,  includ- 
ing 4  atlases,  upwards  of  350  mapa  and  chnrta,  and  663  volames  and 
pamphlets ;  affording  an  excellent  proof  of  the  desire  to  bring  its 
luembcra  acquainted  with  the  publications  of  the  day,  and  denoting 
a  sense  of  the  Society's  usefulness.  A  complete  list  of  these  will 
be  printed  as  usual  in  tlie  Journal,  and  raauy  have  been  specially 
alluded  to  in  the  coureo  of  the  Addi-ess.  Among  tbe  donations  con- 
tributed by  our  own  countrymen,  though  not  at  present  asBociated 
with  us,  may  be  mentioned  the  learned  work  on  the  Chinese  and 
their  Eebellions,  by  Mr.  Meadows,  which  will  receive  furthor 
notice  in  the  '  Proceedings." 

Our  associate,  Mr.  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  has  completed  tlie 
new  edition  of  his  superb  Physical  Atlaa.  The  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  great  work,  ten  yearn  since,  had  the  effect  of 
introducing  in  this  country  almost  a  new  era  in  the  popular  study 
of  geography,  through  its  attractive  and  instructive  illustration  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  science.  This  second  edition  ia  to 
some  extent  an  entirely  new  work,  owing  to  the  additions  and 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced.  I  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  names  of  Murcbison,  Forbes,  Brewster,  Ami  Bon<5,  and  Bei^- 
baus,  to  stamp  the  high  character  of  the  work ;  but  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  among  new  contributions,  the  Geological  Map  of 
Europe,  by  Sir  Eoderick  Murcbison  and  Professor  Nicol;  that  of 
America,  by  Professor  Rogers;  General  Sabine's  Map  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism ;  tlie  Distribution  of  Marine  Animals,  by  the  lamented 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  large  general  Index 
adds  materially  to  the  utility  of  this  extensive  compendium  of 
Natural  Geography. 

The  Imperial  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,  edited  by  our  associate. 
Dr.  Blackie,  of  Glasgow,  has  reached  its  twelfth  nimiber.  The 
maps  are  voiy  neatly  and  correctly  eiecuted  by  some  of  our  best 
cartographers. 

Tbe  Eoya!  Illustrated  Atlas,  with  an  introductory  notice  on 
tbo  existing  litoratui'e  of  geography,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  is  also  in 
course  of  publication  by  Messrs.  Fullartou,  and  has  reached  ita 
eighth  part.  The  design  of  this  atlas  goes  beyond  tbe  ordinary 
scope  of  unadorned  cartography,  in  combining  with  the  maps,  pic- 
turesque vignettes  aud  illustrations  of  the  countries  and  their  in- 
habitants.    The  maps  are  prettily  drawn  according  to  the  latest 
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Buthoritiee,  and  iho  pictni'eB,  wliich  form  an  uuumial,  Ihough  inBtruc- 
live  feature  of  the  work,  are  neatly  engraved. 

I  may  include  in  this  notice  of  our  own  labours,  a  beautiful  Map 
of  Madeira,  published  in  Loudon,  in  the  EugJiith  language,  and 
dedicated,  by  permiesion,  to  this  Society,  by  our  Corresponding  mem- 
ber M,  ifiegler  of  Wintcrthnr.  Tho  physical  features  of  this  island, 
includii^  the  diHtribution  of  its  vegetation,  are  skilfully  portrayed  ; 
and  in  addition  to  his  own  observations,  Mr.  Ziegler  acknowledges 
tho  assistance  ho  haa  derived  from  the  labours  of  Captain  Vidal, 
B,s„  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell ;  and  cHpecially  from  the  communications 
uf  Mr.  Hartnng,  whoso  portfolios  aro  rich  with  tbo  researches  of  six 
winters.  Snch  a  map  cannot  fail  to  prove  valuable  to  the  geo- 
grapher, and  an  interesting  companiou  to  those  who  seek  in  Madeira, 
for  a  milder  climate  than  our  own. 

The  BDQcessful  researches  which  have  been  prosecuted  among  the 
monads  of  Mesopotamia  have  led  to  the  production  of  a  eorios  of 
three  beautiful  Maps  for  the  Government  of  India,  by  Commander 
Jones,  I.N.,  delineating  the  remains  of  K-horsabad,  Nineveh,  Sela- 
miyeb,  and  Nimrud. 

One  of  tho  latest  comniunicationB  received  from  our  lamented  Cor- 
rofiponding  member,  Vicomte  de  Siintjirem,  contained  the  donation  of 
ft  copy  of  the  fac-aimile  puhlishod  by  the  Vieomto  of  t!ic  large  Map 
of  tho  World  drawn  by  Fra  Mauro  in  1439.  This  fao-simile  is  of 
the  same  size  as  tho  original,  and  published  on  six  sheets. 

Among  onr  members  who  have  contributed  to  Crimean  got^^phj 
Biay  bo  now  mentioned  Mr.  G.  Cavendish  Taylor,  who  has  recently 
pabllslied  a  Journal  of  Adventures  with  the  British  Army,  in  two 
Tolnmea. 

One  of  our  earliest  members,  General  Monteith,  whoso  Map  of 
Georgia  and  the  Caucasus  was  engraved  several  years  since  by  the 
Society,  and  still  remains  in  repute,  has  lately  published  a  volnmu 
on  Kara  and  Erzeromn,  with  an  account  of  the  Camijaigns  of  Prince 
Pukiewitcb  and  of  tho  Russian  Con<iiieet«  beyond  tlie  Caucasus. 

Mr.  William  Fei^soii,  our  associate,  has  published  his  journal  of 
s  vifiit,  entitled  '  America  by  Kiver  and  Eail,  or  Notes  by  the  Way 
fia  the  New  World  and  its  People.' 

Dr.  J,  D.  Hooker  and  our  associate  Dr.  Thompson  have  published, 
tnparately,  their  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Flora  Indica,  including 
outlines  of  the  Physical  Geography  and  Botany  of  the  Provinces  of 
India. 

A  fine  Map  has  been  jmblished  lately   by  Mr.   Stanford,  ooa- 
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taining  the  easteni  frontier  of  the  Ca]>o  of  Good  Hope,  draim 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  the  Orfnamce  department  in  that  colony,, 
whose  merits  as  a  cartographer  are  well  known.  This  map  appears 
very  opportunely,  as  it  includes  the  country  of  tho  BassntoB,  where 
disturbances  are  apprehended.  Mr.  Stanford  has  also  presented  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  Baily's  Map  of  Central  America,  with 
corrootiona  from  the  recent  surveys  of  Squier,  Codazzi,  and  others. 

Capt.  Burton  has  completed  the  narrative  of  his  dangerous  journey 
to  Mecca  and  Medina,  in  the  diag^iao  of  an  Affghau  pilgrim ;  and  ho 
baa  also  published  au  account  of  his  visit  to  the  African  citj-  of 
Harar,  which  had  been  deemed  inaccessible,  owing  to  tbe  savage 
and  hostile  character  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  of  tho  people. 

Our  associate,  Captain  Charles  F.  A.  Shadwell,  r.n.,  o.B.,  basadded 
to  bis  useful  publications  on  navigation  a  case  containing,  on  a 
^ozen  cards,  ■  Ponnulw  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  j' 
also  anotlier  work  on  the  Management  of  Chroni^meters. 

Tbe  labours  of  other  Members  buvo  been  alluded  to  in  various 
parts  of  this  Address  in  connection  with  the  different  uountrioe  to 
which  they  relate. 

PiiYSiCAi,  Gkouiiapuv. 

Ihiring  the  past  year  there  has  appeared,  under  the  direction  of 
tho  zealous  superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  an  abstract 
of  tho  operations,  carried  on  in  Ireland,  for  tho  purpose  of  re- 
ferring the  mean  water  levels  upon  various  parts  of  tbe  coast  to 
a  common  standard.  Althou^  these  obeervations  have  long  been 
discussed  by  our  Astronomer  Royal,  and  will  bo  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  tho  Eoyal  Society,  yet  it  is  only  now  lliat  tho  com- 
plete details  of  the  operations  have  been  published ;  and  as  the 
observations  present  this  curious  result,  viz.  that  the  mean  sea  level 
is  higher  upon  tbe  northern  part  of  Ireland  than  upon  tho  sontbem 
part,  and  as  no  notice  of  this  has  ever  appeared  in  our  Journal  that 
I  am  aware  of,  I  take  this  occasion  of  observing  that,  if  we  take  aa 
the  standard  Courtown,  in  Wicklow — a  spot  remarkable  as  having 
no  perceptible  rise  or  fall  of  its  tide,  and  about  midway  on  tho  asis 
of  the  great  tidal  wave  between  the  estremities  of  Ireland — we  shall 
find  that  the  me-an  sea  level  stands  higher  on  the  north  of  Irelaud 
(Ballycaatle)  by  0-881  feet  and  lower  on  the  south  (Caetle  Townsend) 
by  0'938  feet  than  it  does  at  Coiirtowu,  I  know  it  wUl  be  intereet- 
ing  to  maiij'  of  our  Associated  to  have  Ibese  facte  inserted  iu  their 
Joiunol. 
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Of  late,  varions  papers  Iiavo  appeared  on  the  circulation  of  tho 
waters  of  the  ocoan  ;  and  aa  new  facts  are  rocoivod,  tho  int^reet  of 
tho  subject  increases.  The  labours  of  America  have  in  this  respect 
b©en  very  fniitFul ;  Lieutenant  Maury,  our  able  and  newly  elected 
Corresponding  member,  haa  laboured  deeply  in  thiH  field,  and  has 
shown  OS  with  what  accuracy  ho  has  determined  the  oonrne  and 
Telocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  by  tho  remarkable  agreement  between 
the  real  ttnd  calculated  position  in  which  the  unfortunate  '  San  Fran- 
eisoo'  was  found,  after  being  disabled  and  drifting  many  days  in  the 
strength  of  tlio  curront. 

The  American  Surveying  EKpedition,  under  Lieutenant  Lee,  has 
alao  contributed  to  the  subject ;  and,  while  pursuing  its  ob&erva- 
tions  npon  the  streams  of  the  ocean,  has  largely  added  to  our  store  of 
Doeeot  temperatures  at  various  depths,  and  has  furnished  ns  with  a 
most  interesting  section  of  the  basin  of  tho  Atlantic,  which  will 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  practicability  of  tho  project  of 
connecting  the  two  great  continents  of  Europe  and  America  by  a 
telegraphic  wire. 

Mr.  Findlay,  our  Asaocialo,  has  added  to  his  former  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  ocean  streams  ;  and  Captain  Irminger,  of  tho 
Danish  Hoyal  Navy,  has  supplied  us  witli  information  as  to  a  now 
eooTBe  of  the  stream  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  my  predecessors  to  notice  tho  progress 
of  magnetic  science  from  the  natural  connection  between  the  com- 
parand topographical  operations.  DuriDgthepastyearacomniitteo 
has  been  formed  at  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  that 
Kubtlo  subject,  the  disturbance  of  the  compass  in  iron  vessels.  They 
have  made  a  report  of  their  labours,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  presents  some  curious  and  interesting 
reenlta,  and  they  are  still  continuing  their  investigations.  The  Board 
of  Trade  encourages  this  inquiry,  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  tho 
shipping  interest,  by  an  annnal  gi'ant  of  money. 

The  question  of  local  attraction  in  ships  has  also  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  our  learned  and  indefetigable  Astronomer-Royal,  who 
has  recently  tnmiehed  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  to  tho  Tioyal 
Society. 

Various  papers  on  this  subject  by  other  authors  also  have  been 
published  since  tho  last  anniversarj',  of  which  some  have  been 
read  before  tho  Kritiwh  Association  at  Glasgow,  particularly  those 
by  Dr.  tJooresby,  and  by  Mr.  Towson. 

It  will  he  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Fiozzi  Smyth,  tho  Astro- 
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nomor-Roj'al  at  Edinburgh,  is  about  to  prooeod  to  Teneriffe,  to  make 
astronomical  olwervations  on  the  Biimmit  of  Iho  famed  Peak  of  Teyde". 

The  diatinguialied  author  of  the  '  Law  of  Storms,"  Sir  William 
Heid,  has  publishetl  a  notice  of  the  motion  of  winds  and  storms  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  drawn  a  comparison  between  the  gales  and 
forces  of  the  winds  of  Malta  and  of  Bermuda.  The  work  embodies 
a  niomorandum  by  oiir  valued  associate,  Captain  Graces,  R.N.,  on  tlie 
iwlvanlagoa  which  shipping  will  derive  from  pursuing  a  certain 
oourse  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  respect  to  prevailing  winds  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

I  ara  happy  to  bo  able  to  annoHiico  tho  completion  of  an  important 
series  of  observations  upon  the  tidal  streams  of  fho  seas  around  our 
own  shores,  which  have  been  carried  on  for  several  years  in  a  small 
vessel,  which  the  Admiralty  liberally  placed  at  mydispoeal.  These 
observations  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  this  particular  bi-anch 
of  science,  as  thoy  satisfactorily  establish,  in  tidal  waves  of  a 
peculiar  character,  the  existence  of  a  simultaneous  turn  of  stream 
tliroughout  the  wave,  notwithstanding  tho  remarkable  fact  of  there 
being  a  progressively  increasing  tidal  establishment.  This  theory 
was  advocated  in  two  papers  under  my  own  hand,  printed  in  the 
'  Transactions'  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  and  it  has  now  been  further 
confirmed  by  numerous  observations.  The  result  will  ^ilitato  and 
simplify  the  navigation  of  our  chanuels,  and  will  affect  much  that 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  tides. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  physics,  I  mention  a  work  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Keller,  an  able  hj'drographical  engineer  of  the  French  navy, 
entitled,  '  Gsposi^  du  lit'gime  des  Courauts  dons  la  Manche  ct  la  Mer 
Allem^nc.'  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  arrange  tho  results 
derived  from  the  firet  series  of  the  observations,  published,  as  before 
mentioned,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  a  manner  which,  he 
is  of  opinion,  will  render  them  more  generally  useful  to  mariners. 

Lieutenant  Maury  has  furnished  a  pamphlet  on  '  Lanes  for 
Steamers,'  or  upon  the  routes  which  he  would  have  steamers 
follow,  when  passing  between  England  and  America,  in  order  to 
render  this  much  frequented  route  more  safe,  by  diminishing  the 
chance  of  collision.  In  addition  to  lessening  the  danger  of  these 
passages,  Lieutenant  Mauiy  points  out  several  other  advantages 
which  would  attend  tho  adoption  of  his  plan,  and  gives  much  useful 
information  on  tho  course  of  tho  Gulf  Stream,  as  well  as  on  districts 
where  fogs  and  giUes  are  moat  frequent,  and  tho  times  when  tliey 
most  prevail. 
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Conclusion. 

have  now  laid  before  yon  as  much  of  the  general  outlimo  pf  tlie 
and  progress  of  Gi«ographical  science  during  the  past  year,  as 
be  conveniently  oonjpriaed  within  tlio  limila  of  an  Address, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  there  ia  much  upon  whioh  the  Society  may 
bo  congratulated.  The  numerous  communications  made  to  the 
Society  during  the  Session  &om  all  parts  of  the  globe — tho  animated 
and  oulightened  discussions  upon  them,  which  are  recorded  in  our 
useful  periodical,  the  '  Proceedings,'  which  has  boon  so  successfully 
started,  and  the  enlarged  dimensiooH  which  our  Journal  has  attained 
under  the  careful  editorship  of  our  zealous  Secretary,  Ur.  Norton 
Shaw — are  proofs  of  the  many  and  fruitful  sources  whence  informa- 
tion flows  to  UB ;  and  when  wo  recollect  how  few  of  our  evening 
meetings  have  been  passed  within  those  walls  withont  some  positive 
addition  to  the  science  we  cultivate,  we  shall  be  able  to  comprehend 
(he  prt^ifress  that  is  continually  being  made  in  Geographical  research, 
■md  the  great  increase  of  the  general  interest  which  it  excites.  But 
the  pages  of  our  records  alone,  that  the  full  benefits  of 
Society  are  seen — the  mere  facts  added,  year  by  year,  to  our  store 
knowledge,  arc  but  the  promise  of  the  successes  before  us,  and  of 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  labours.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  list  of  names  enrolled  as  members  of  this  Society  without 
fe«ling  convinced  that  its  laboiirs  are  considered  valuable  to  every 
inlereflt  and  to  men  of  all  professions ;  for  it  ie  not  the  geographer 
alone  who  will  be  found  thus  supporting  our  efforts :  side  by  side 
with  him  stand  the  politician  and  the  merchant,  who  regard  with 
deep  interest  new  enterprises  opened  out  for  commerce ;  and  next 
to  him  the  divine,  who  foresees  in  the  extension  of  our  science,  &c8h 
of  spreading  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  its  attendant, 
'the  civilization  of  man.  And  so  I  might  pass  on  to  other  professions, 
eoncurring  in  the  same  sentiments  and  interests.  In  this  union 
riewa  we  cannot  but  foresee  the  enlarged  success  of  the  Society ; 
id  feel  that  it  is  with  no  exaggerated  hopes  wo  may  look  for- 
ward to  ita  steady  and  satij^actory  progress,  and  to  its  increasing 
importance  and  usefulness. 
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Rear-Admiral  F.  W.  BEECHEY,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Capt.  C6U ;  Colond  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Gordon,  c.b.  ;  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson ;  Commander  Montagu  F,  CBeiUg,  r.n.  ;  and  TV.  P. 
Andreto;  J.  EnimstU;  G.  K,  Fairholme;  J.  B.  Heath;  W.  H.  HaM;  A. 
Hodgson ;  and  WxUiam  Staniland,  Esqrs.,  toere  elected  FeQows. 

Donations. — ''Among  the  more  important  donaiions  presented  to 
the  Society,  since  the  last  meeting,  were  the  Ordnance  Maps  of 
England  and  Wales,  so  far  as  published,  on  the  scale  of  ox^  inch  to 
a  mile;  also  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  Lancashire,  Edinburghshire, 
Haddingtonshire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Lewis  Island  in  Itoss-shire, 
snd  Wigtonshiro,  all  on  the  six-inch  scale  ;  Admiralty  Charts ; 
Robinson's  '  Biblical  Researches ;'  Commodore  Perry's  *■  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan,'  etc, ;   Fullarton's 

*  Qazetteer  of  the  World ;'  Quartermaster-Greneral's  Map  of  the  S.W. 
Crimea ;  Grawfurd's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands ;'  Light- 
house Map  of  the  British  Isles  EPp-the  Board  of  Trade;  Burton's 

•  Harar ;'  Sir  R.  McClure's  '  Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage  * 
by  Sherard  Osbom ;  Becher's  '  Landfall  of  Columbus ;'  Fleming's 
'  Southern  Africa ;'  Charts  of  the  French  *  Dep6t  de  la  Marine ; ' 
Hughes's  '  Geography ;'  Maps  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland,  from  Mr. 
Stanford ;  Transactions  of  various  Societies,  etc. 

Announcements. — The  President  announced  to  the  Meeting  that 
since  they  last  separated,  the  Expedition  to  Eastern  Afiica  had  been 
despatched  imder  the  command  of  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  be  joined  at  Bombay  by  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  and  at  Zanzibar  by  the  Church  Missionary,  Mr.  Reb- 
numn.  From  the  enterprising  character  and  experience  of  these 
individuals,  the  most  favourable  results  might  be  expected. 

Despatches  had  also  been  received  from  Dr.  Livingston,  an- 
noonoing  his  arrival  at  Tete,  and  subsequently  at  the  Mauritius, 
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after  the  sncoessfdl  and  unprecedented  journey  across  the  continent 
of  Africa,  from  west  to  east.  The  President  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  this  enterprising  traveller,  cmd  as  he  was  shortly  expected  in 
England,  he  had  postponed  the  reading  of  his  papers  until  the  Society 
should  have  the  advantage  of  his  presence. 

The  President  next  adverted  to  the  offer  which  had  been  made 
by  Dr.  Baikie,  f.r.g.s.,  to  ascend  the  Niger,  and  as  there  was  reason 
to  expect  this  enterprise  woidd  shortly  be  undertaken,  he  would 
aak  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  to  say  how  it  stood  at  present. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said  that  it  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  Greographical  Society  to  learn  that  Lord  Clarendon  had,  fi-om 
the  first,  expressed  his  desire  to  promote  the  expedition  in  eveiy 
way ;  and  he  hoped  it  might  soon  be  authoritatively  announced  to  the 
Society,  that  the  expedition  would  have  the  support  of  her  Majesty's 
Grovemment,  and  be  conducted  by  the  same  officer  who  had  led 
the  former  expedition  up  the  Chadda. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  upon  the  subject  of  a 
letter,  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from  that  distinguished 
Arctic  traveller,  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  who  had  expressed  deep  regret 
at  being  prevented  by  illness  from  being  present  at  the  Meeting. 
The  President  had  deferred  answering  this  letter  in  the  ordinary 
routine,  as  it  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  was  sure  the  Meet- 
ing would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of — that  of  communicating  to  Dr. 
Kane,  their  sentiments  on  the  occasion. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent he  would  make  a  motion  to  that  effect.  It  had  always  been  their 
custom  to  welcome  travellers  of  distinction  to  this  country,  but  he 
was  sure  that  on  no  occasion  whatever,  had  any  traveller  from  another 
land  come  to  England,  who  had  \^ne  so  much  to  advance  an  object 
that  was  dear  to  Britain  ;  who  had  gone  so  &r  to  rescue  the  lives 
of  persons  in  a  great  expedition,  in  which  they,  as  geographers, 
had  a  great  interest.  There  was  no  person  who  had  ever  come 
to  this  country,  who  ought  to  be  received  with  a  warmer  welcome 
than  Dr.  Kane.  His  energies  had  been  directed  towards  the 
attainment  of  an  object  in  a  manner  which  had  called  forth 
the  approbation  of  every  man  of  science,  who  had  attended  to  the 
progress  of  his  search,  and  read  the  remarkable  book  he  had 
recently  published.  Dr.  Kane  had  gone  farther  to  the  north  than 
any  Arctic  explorer  except  Parry;  and  when  he  said  that  this 
remarkable  man  came  with  the  intention  of  assisting  Lady  Frank- 
lin, in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  by  his  own  enterprise,  the 
object  that  was  at  the  heart  of  that  noble-minded  woman,  and 
that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  illness  alone — when  he 
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Mdd  fhu,  he  was  sure  Dr.  ELane  was  entitled  to  the  additicoial 
sympathy  of  all  the  geographers  there  present.  Therefore  he  was 
proud  to  he  the  person  who  should  make  the  motion  ;  and  without 
oocnpjing  more  of  their  time  he  would  read  the  Resolution  : — 

"  That,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  in  this  countr}''  of  the  eminent 
Arotic  explorer,  Dr.  £.  K.  Kane,  of  the  United  States,  —who,  for  his 
ardooiis  and  zealous  endeavours,  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs. 
Giixmell  and  Peabody,  to  rescue  Franklin,  and  the  important  addi- 
ticms  he  had  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  had  received  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  : — the  President  do  communicate  on  the  part 
of  the  Fellows,  the  expression  of  their  sincere  regret,  upon  leaminff 
that  this  distinguished  man  should  have  been  prevented  by  iU 
health,  from  appearing  at  this  meeting,  to  receive  the  unanimous 
and  hearty  welcome  which  awaited  him." 

Captain  Sherari)  Osborn,  r.n.,  c.d.,  begged  to  second  the  motion. 
He  ventured  to  do  so,  as  one  conversant  with  Arctic  matters,  and 
having  examined  Dr.  Kane's  reports,  he  was  sure  that  never  did 
Arctic  traveller  go  through  more  extraordinary  trials,  or  meet  them 
with  more  courage  and  cncrg}'. 

The  President  heartily  concurred  in  the  motion.  He  hardly 
knew  whether  to  admire  more  in  Dr.  Kane,  his  great  enterprise  and 
perseverance,  or  his  extraordinary  modesty  and  generosity  ;  but  that 
he  possessed  these  qualities,  and  everything  that  would  fit  him  for 
a  traveller,  there  could  be  no  question.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
indisposition  prevented  Dr.  Kane  from  following  up  the  couise 
which  he  had  so  successfully  begun. 

The  resolution,  having  been  put  to  the  Meeting,  was  unanimously 
passed,  amidst  an  expression  of  general  sympathy. 


The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

1,  Report  df  the  Progress  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition.     By  Mr. 

A.  C.  Gregory. 

Commanicated  by  the  Right  Hod.  H.  Laboucukre,  Colonial  Office. 

Victoria  River,  14th  June,  1856. 
Sir, — Circumstances  having  arisen  which  render  it  necessary  that 
the  vessel,  attached  to  the  North  Australian  Expedition,  should  pro- 
ceed to  Timor  for  supplies,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
transmit  a  brief  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
present  time,  and  its  prospective  movements. 
In  my  letter  of  the  23rd  September,  1855,  I  detailed  the  pro- 
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oeedings  of  the  Expedition  to  that  date,  the  '  Monaroh '  sailing  the 
next  morning.* 

Having  organized  a  party  to  proceed  by  land  with  the  horses  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Victoria,  consisting  of  myself,  Mr.  H.  Gregoiy, 
Dr.  Miiller,  Overseer  Phibbs,  and  six  men,  the  remainder  of  the 
party  embarked  in  the  '  Tom  Tough '  schooner,  to  which  the  sheep 
had  been  removed  from  the  '  Monarch,*  Mr.  Wilson  being  instructed 
to  ascend  the  Victoria  and  form  a  camp  at  some  suitable  spot  for 
disembarking  the  sheep,  if  practicable,  near  Kangaroo  Point;  and 
in  accordance,  the  schooner  sailed  from  Point  Pearce  on  the  25th 
September. 

On  the  28th,  I  started  from  the  camp  at  Providence  Hill  with  the 
horses,  which  had  been  reduced  to  forty-one,  and  many  of  these 
scarcely  able  to  travel,  pursuing  an  easterly  course  through  level 
forest  coimtry  of  indifferent  quality,  till  the  3rd  October,  when  we 
ascended  MacAdam  Range,  which  proved  to  be  only  the  deeply 
serrated  edge  of  the  vast  sandstone  table-land,  which  occupies  so 
much  of  this  N.W.  coast  of  Australia. 

On  the  4th  October,  one  of  the  horses  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness,  and  died  in  four  hours ;  and  on  the  lOth,  a  second  horse  was 
lost  under  similar  circumstances. 

On  the  11th,  the  party  reached  the  Fitzmaurice  Eiver  and  camped 
on  a  small  dry  creek ;  but  the  tide  rising  in  the  night,  the  alligators 
ascended  the  creek  from  the  river  and  attacked  the  horses  which 
were  feeding  on  the  land,  severely  wounding  three.  On  the  same 
day  a  horse  had  been  abandoned,  being  too  weak  to  travel. 

Grossing  the  Fitzmaurice  on  the  13th,  at  the  lowest  point  at  which 
it  was  fordable — ^the  water  being  fresh,  20  yards  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
with  a  rapid  current — we  steered  southward,  and  traversed  some 
fine  grassy  valleys  during  this  day ;  but  soon  reaching  the  stony  hills 
beyond,  we  were  compelled  to  leave  two  more  horses,  as  they  were 
completely  exhausted,  having  been  for  some  days  so  weak  that  they 
could  not  rise  without  assistance. 

The  country  now  became  more  rocky,  so  that  we  did  not  reach 
the  banks  of  the  Victoria  till  the  18th,  when  after  a  difficult  descent 
from  Sea  Range,  we  camped,  one  mile  north  of  the  '*  Dome." 

The  two  following  days  were  occupied  in  travelling  up  the  Victoria, 
the  distance  being  greatly  increased  by  having  to  head  a  deep  salt- 
water creek,  which  joined  the  river  opposite  Kangaroo  Point.  On 
the  20th  we  reached  the  camp,  which  had  been  established  by  the 
party  from  the  schooner,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in  lat.  1 5**  84'  S. 


♦  Se§  Froceedingi,  No.  L,  p.  5 ;  No.  II.,  p.  32,  38,  49;  Na  IV,  p.  79.—£d. 
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Here  I  learned  that  the  schooner  had  got  aground  about  eight 
miles  below  Curiosity  Hill,  on  the  27th  September,  and  had  not  yet 
been  got  afloat,  though  the  tide  had  driven  her  over  several  banks ; 
that  she  had  sustained  much  injury,  and  leaked  so  much  that  a 
lai^  quantity  of  the  stores  was  damaged. 

The  following  day  I  proceeded  down  the  river  in  one  of  the  boats, 
and  reached  the  '  Tom  Tough '  on  the  22nd. 

The  schooner  had  not  moved  for  some  days,  and  the  leaks  were  in 
some  degree  lessened  by  nailing  battens  and  tarred  blankets  over 
the  seams,  which  had  opened.     Being  bedded  4  feet  in  the  sand,  I 
could  not  examine  her  bottom,  though  the  bank  was  dry  at  three 
quarter  ebb. 

Several  of  the  deck-beams  were  fractured,  and  there  were  many 
indications  of  her  being  much  strained,  by  the  tide  having  worked 
deep  holes  at  the  bow  and  stem,  and  Uten  leaving  her  dry  on  a 
narrow  bank  amidships. 

The  tides  were  too  low  to  float  her  till  the  24th,  after  which  every 
succeeding  tide  carried  the  vessel  a  short  distance  higher  up  the 
river,  and  on  the  27th  she  cleared  the  banks  and  reached  Sandy 
Island.  On  the  29th,  she  moored  at  the  camp,  where  there  was  a 
convenient  spot  for  discharging  the  cargo  and  repairing  the  vessel. 

On  examining  the  schooner,  the  keelson  was  found  to  be  broken 
near  the  mainmast,  three  of  the  deck  beams  broken,  and  nearly  all 
the  knees  which  secure  the  deck  much  strained  from  their  places. 
The  buts  of  several  of  the  planks  were  started,  and  much  of  the 
copper  torn  off". 

There  having  been  on  several  occasions,  3  feet  of  water  in  the 
vesseVs  hold,  much  of  the  cargo  was  damaged  ;  more  than  half  the 
bread,  sugar,  and  other  dry  provisions  belonging  to  the  vessel  being 
wholly  destroyed.  The  stores  belonging  to  the  Expedition,  from 
being  more  carefully  packed,  did  not  sufifer  so  much ;  about  half 
a  ton  of  flour,  the  same  quantity  of  rice,  3  cwt.  of  salt,  and  8  cwt. 
of  sugar  being  destroyed,  besides  which,  many  packages  of  stores 
were  damaged  by  the  water  leaking  through  the  deck. 

The  greatest  loss,  however,  which  the  Expedition  has  sustained, 
is  the  large  number  of  sheep  which  have  perished,  owing  to  the 
long  destitution  on  board  the  schooner.  Out  of  161  sheep  embarked 
at  Point  Pearce,  only  44  reached  the  camp  with  sufficient  vitality  to 
recover. 

The  early  part  of  November  was  devoted  to  erecting  a  store,  and 
discharging  cargo  from  the  vessel,  preparatory  to  repairing  her. 

This  being  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  the  horses  had  not  im- 
proved sufficiently  in  condition  to  fit  them  for  work.     On  the  16th 
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I  therefore  attempted  to  ascend  the  river  in  the  gotta-percha  boat, 
but  soon  after  passing  ^*  Palm  Island "  the  dry  banks  became  so 
extensive  that  I  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  having  so  completely  destroyed  the  water- 
proofed canvas,  of  which  the  boat  was  constructed,  that  it  was 
scarcely  kept  afloat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  return  voyage. 

A  few  showers  of  rain  having  somewhat  refreshed  the  grass,  the 
horses  showed  some  improvement.  I  therefore  selected  seven  of  the 
strongest,  and  on  the  24th  proceeded  up  the  Victoria  with  a  party 
consisting  of  Mr.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Mtiller. 

Leaving  the  river  a  short  distance  below  <*  Steep  Head "  we 
made  a  detour  to  the  southward,  and  traversing  a  fine  graasy  country 
which  extended  to  Beagle  Valley,  struck  the  river  a  few  miles  above 
the  highest  point  examined  by  Captain  Stokes. 

Following  the  river  upwards,  we  passed  to  the  east  of  FitzBoy 
Bango,  and  entered  a  deep  gorge  or  ravine,  bounded  by  clifi  of  sand- 
stone from  50  to  300  feet  high.  Through  this  ravine  the  river  wound, 
forming  deep  reaches,  sometimes  several  miles  in  leng^th,  and  only 
separated  by  narrow  banks  of  shingle  or  rock.  The  average  course 
being  nearly  south,  we  soon  reached  lat.  16^  S ,  when  the  valley 
suddenly  expanded  into  a  vast  plain  covered  with  excellent  gprass. 
In  this  plain  were  several  isolated  hUls  of  trap  or  basalt,  the  decom- 
position of  which  adds  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

Having  traced  the  Victoria  to  lat.  16°  26'  S.,  long.  131<^  lO'  B., 
we  returned  to  the  camp,  which  was  reached  on  the  13ih  December. 

During  our  absence,  such  of  the  men  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
general  duties  of  the  camp,  had  been  employed  in  cutting  timber  for 
strengthening  the  frame  of  the  schooner. 

The  wet  season  had  now  set  in,  and  the  surfiBbce  of  the  oonntry 
became  so  soft,  that  the  horses  could  scarcely  be  collected  together 
at  the  camp. 

The  rugged  character  of  the  precipitous  sandstone  ranges  which 
intersect  the  country,  and  the  boggy  condition  of  the  plains,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  suited  for  draught, 
had  been  comprised  in  the  number  of  those  who  had  died,  precluding 
the  employment  of  the  drays,  it  became  necessary  to  explore  the 
country  with  packhorses.  Accordingly  a  party  was  organised,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Baines,  Dr.  MiiUer,  and  Messrs.  Flood, 
Phibbs,  Bowman,  Deane  and  Fahey,  thirty  packhorses,  and  six 
saddle-horses. 

With  this  party  I  started  on  the  3rd  January,  1856,  to  explore  the 
interior,  south  of  the  Victoria. 

The  flooded  state  of  the  country  near  the  Victoria,  compelled  us  to 
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traveTiBe  the  rocky  ranges  to  the  westward  of  the  rivet.  The  ragged 
natnre  of  the  country,  the  intense  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  loaded 
with  moisture,  conjoined  with  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  attend 
exploration  in  a  new  country,  rendered  our  progress  extremely  slow ; 
many  of  the  horses  were  lamed,  though  shod  hefore  starting,  and 
two  had  died  before  we  reached  lat.  17°  S. 

I  therefore  selected  a  suitable  spot  for  a  depdt  in  lat.  17°  3'  S., 
kmg.  130°  35'  E.,  and  on  the  31st  January  proceeded  with  Mr. 
H.  Gregory,  Dr.  Mtiller,  and  Charles  Deane,  seven  pack  and  four 
saddle  horses,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  charge  of  Mr, 
Baines. 

Steering  a  southerly  course,  on  the  7th  February  we  reached  the 
aouthemmost  waters  of  the  Victoria  in  lat.  18°  12',  long.  130"  89', 
and  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  wateiB  flowing  to  the 
N.W.  ooast  and  those  which  fall  into  the  interior ;  the  elevation  by 
bazometrio  measurement  being  only  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.*  Continuing  our  route  we  descended  into  a  nearly  level  and 
depressed  coimtry,  and  struck  a  small  water-course  trending  to  the 
SJi.  On  its  banks  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  and  a  little  water 
was  foimd  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  channel. 

This  creek  was  followed  to  lat.  18°  22'  S.,  long.  180°  49'  B., 
where  it  was  lost  on  a  wide  grassy  plain,  surrounded  by  level  sandy 
aountry  covered  with  triodia  and  stunted  trees. 

On  the  9th,  lat.  18°  31',  long.  130'  44',  was  attained,  but  farther 
progress  was  evidently  impracticable,  as  we  had  reached  a  sandy 
desert  oonntry  extending  hr  to  the  south,  in  which  neither  water 
nor  grass  existed,  little  or  no  rain  having  fisdlen  during  the  wet 
season ;  to  the  south  of  the  dividing  ridge,  the  elevation  of  this  point 
was  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 

I  now  determined  on  following  the  northern  limits  of  this  desert 
to  the  westward,  in  hope  of  finding  some  creek  or  river,  which, 
descending  from  the  ranges  to  the  noith,  might  enable  us  to  cross 
or  at  least  penetrate  this  inhospitable  region.  Keeping  therefore 
to  the  west  along  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  range,  on  the  13th  we 
came  to  the  head  of  a  creek  in  lat.  18^,  long.  130°.  This  creek  first 
trended  N.W.,  but  soon  turned  to  the  S.W. 

For  the  first  hundred  miles,  the  country  on  the  right  bank  con- 
sisted of  vast  level  plains  of  rich  soil,  covered  with  beautiful  grass ; 
but  the  left  bank  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  its  low  sandstone 
ranges,  producing  little  besides  triodia  and  scrub-trees. 

The  country  on  both  banks  now  changed  gradually  to  a  sandy 
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desert,  with  low,  barren  sandstone  hills,  and  long  parallel  ridges  of 
red  drifting  sand,  straight,  equal  in  height,  and  with  a  direction 
exactly  east  and  west.  This  desert  country  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  vegetation,  but  thinly  covered  with  triodia  (the  spinifez 
of  Australian  explorers),  and  a  few  scattered  bushes  of  eucalyptus, 
acacia,  and  hakea. 

After  following  this  stream-bed,  which  I  named  Sturt's  Creek,  for 
nearly  300  miles,  its  channel  terminated  in  a  series  of  dry  salt 
lakes,  which  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  a  large  depression  in  the 
desert,  the  centre  being  in  lat.  20"*  16'  S.,  long.  127^  35'  E.,  and  900 
feet  above  sea-level. 

No  outlet  for  the  waters  of  these  lakes  could  be  discovered,  though 
carefully  sought  for,  and  the  great  height  at  which  the  inundations 
of  the  country  had  remained  for  considerable  periods,  was  evident 
from  the  abundance  of  mussel  shells  which  remained  in  their 
natural  position,  embedded  in  the  soil  20  feet  above  the  dry  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  more  than  a  mile  beyond  its  ordinary  limits. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  sandy  desert,  in  which  it  was  hope- 
less to  look  for  water  or  grass,  and  deprived  of  these  essentials 
which  the  creek  had  afforded  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  us  to 
proceed  tbus  far  into  this  inhospitable  region,  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  country  to  the  southward,  and  no  alter- 
native remained  but  to  retrace  our  steps  while  it  continued  prac- 
ticable; for  as  no  regular  rains  had  ^Uen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  at  least  twelve  months,  our  supply  had  been  generally 
derived  from  small  muddy  puddles,  which  resulted  from  heavy 
thunder  showers  which  had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
Most  of  these  water-holes  had  now  dried  up,  and  I  am  doubtful 
whether  our  horses  could  have  performed  the  long  stages  between 
the  remaining  watering-places,  had  not  the  open  character  of  the 
countr^*^  enabled  us  to  travel  at  night,  and  thus  avoid  the  scorching 
rays  of  an  intertropical  sun. 

On  the  1 1th  March,  we  commenced  retracing  our  steps  up  Sturt's 
Creek,  and  on  the  24th,  having  reached  the  head  of  the  creek,  struck 
off  to  the  N.E.  to  avoid  the  waterless  country  traversed  on  the  out- 
ward route.  In  lat.  17°  42',  long.  129°  68',  we  crossed  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  northern  and  southern  waters,  the  elevation  being 
1 660  feet  abc^e  the  sea,  and,  descending  into  a  valley,  came  on  a 
small  dry  creek  trending  N.AV.  This  we  followed  for  30  miles,  and 
then  steered  E.N.E.  for  50  miles,  over  level  grassy  country,  destitute 
of  water,  and  reached  the  dep6t  camp,  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Yiotoria, 
on  the  28th,  found  the  party  in  good  health  and  the  horses  much 
improved  in  condition. 
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As  the  horses  I  had  employed  on  the  excnndon  into  the  interior 
required  a  few  days'  rest,  I  selected  six  from  those  si  the  depdt,  and 
on  the  2iid  April,  accompanied  by  Mr.  U.  Gregory,  Mr.  Baines,  and 
John  Fahey,  proceeded  to  the  eastward  to  examine  the  country  in 
that  direction.  Traversing  for  60  miles  a  splendid  grassy  oonntiy 
of  trap  formation,  well  watered  by  numerous  creeks,  we  reached  the 
eastern  boundary'  of  the  valley  of  the  Victoria,  then  turning  north- 
wards traced  the  river  down  to  16^  26',  and  connected  this  route  with 
that  in  December,  1855.  Betnming  to  the  dep6t  by  a  more  direct 
route,  we  reached  that  camp  on  the  17th. 

On  the  21st,  J  broke  up  the  depot  camp  and  proceeded  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  Victoria  river,  examining  such  portions  of  the 
right  bank  as  had  not  been  previously  traversed,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  considerable  tributaries  joined  from  the  eastward,  and  on 
the  9th  May  reached  the  main  camp. 

The  party  at  the  main  camp  were  all  in  good  health  except  Henry 
Bichards,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  frt)m  fiedling  down 
among  some  sharp  reeds,  one  of  which  had  pierced  his  wrist  The 
crew  of  the  '  Tom  Tough '  had  not  escaped  so  well.  The  carpenter, 
John  Finlay,  had  died  on  the  22nd  April,  and  three  of  the  seamen 
had  been  left  on  shore  at  the  camp,  that  they  might  be  under  the 
immediate  medical  care  of  Mr.  £lt<ey,  the  schooner  having  been 
moved  down  the  river  on  th^  2nd  April. 

Although  this  great  amoimt  of  sickness  is,  in  some  degree,  attri- 
butable to  the  re-development  of  previous  disease,  yet  it  more 
directly  results  from  the  bad  quality  and  improper  description  of 
the  provisions  with  which  the  vessel  is  supplied,  and  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  provisions  from  the  stores  of  the 
Expedition  for  the  use  of  the  schooner's  crew,  their  only  remaining 
provisions  consisting  of  salt  beef  of  indifferent  quality,  biscuit  much 
damaged  by  cockroaches,  and  tea. 

The  '  Tom  Tough '  was  now  moored  below  the  shoals  at  Musquito 
Flats,  and  had  been  so  far  repaired  by  the  unceasing  energy  of 
Captain  Gourlay,  that  she  was  nearly  ready  for  sea ;  a  strong  fr^ame 
having  been  fixed  inside  the  timbers,  the  seams  caulked,  and  the 
huts  secured.  She  now  only  makes  10  inches  water  per  diem, 
whereas  that  was  previously  the  usual  quantity  per  hour.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  captain  for  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has 
been  performed,  having  done  all  the  smith's  work  and  much  of  tho 
carpentry  with  his  ovm.  hands. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  proceed  with  tho  exploration  of  the 
country  towards  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  I  have  accordingly 
instructed  the  master  of  the  '  Tom  Tough '  to  proceed  to  Coepang  for 
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supplies,  and  tHence  to  the  Albert  River  to  coK)perate  with  the  land 
expedition. 

The  greatly  reduced  number  of  horses,  and  the  impraoticability 
of  employing  the  drays  for  the  conveyance  of  stores,  have  rendered 
necessary  a  modification  in  the  manner  and  arrangement  of  the  ex- 
ploring parties,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  employ  a  party  of 
seven  persons,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  peuiy  should  not  be  entii^y 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  the  vessel  at  the  Albert  River. 

The  remainder  of  the  exploring  party  will  proceed  in  the  schooner 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  on  the  junction  at  the  Albert  River  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Expedition,  the  party  will  be  reorganised, 
and,  if  practicable,  continue  tlie  overland  route  to  Moreton  Bay. 

Enclosed  I  transmit  a  sketch  *  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Expedition  to  the  present  time,  and,  as  it  may  render  it  more 
intelligible,  append  a  few  remarks  on  the  physical  character  of  the 
country. 

It  may  be  considered  to  be  a  table-land  of  sandstone  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  low  land  cm  the  coast ;  it  attains  an  average  level  of 
700  feet  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  in  lat,  17<>  S. ;  000  feet  in  lat 
16^ ;  1600  feet  in  lat.  18^,  which  is  the  maximum,  as  the  oountiy 
fells  to  1300  in  19°,  and  1100  feet  in  lat.  20o. 

The  upper  bed  of  sandstone  is  about  800  feet  thick,  and  rests  on 
soft  white,  green,  and  red  shales,  which  are  superincumbent  on  a 
coarse  cherty  limestone,  and  jasper.  Large  tracts  of  these  two  upper 
strata  have  been  removed,  and  left  large  valleys  and  plains  through 
which  the  rivera  run.  South  of  lat.  16^  30'  trap  or  basalt  has  been 
poured  out  into  these  valleys  and  formed  plains  or  table-topped  hills, 
sometimes  isolated,  but  more  commonly  grouped  together. 

The  sandstone,  by  its  decomposition,  usually  forms  a  poor  sandy 
soil,  but  occasionally  fine  grassy  plains.  The  limestones,  which 
occupy  large  extents  of  the  valleys,  are  generally  covered  with  a 
light  loamy  soil,  producing  abundance  of  grass ;  but  the  richest  soil 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  trap  rooks,  which  are  so  largely 
developed  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Victoria,  that  at  a  moderate 
computation,  they  occupy  a  million  of  acres.  This,  added  to  the  good 
country  on  the  head  of  Sturt  Creek,  the  lower  part  of  the  Victoria, 
and  the  Fitzmaurice,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  three  million  acres 
of  available  graring  land,  already  traversed  by  the  Expedition. 

Except  iron  ore,  which  is  frequent,  minerals  are  rare,  only  few 
traces  of  copper  and  slight  indications  of  coal  being  observed. 

Of  the  vegetable  productions,  little  fevourable  can  be  said,  for 
however  interesting  many  of  the  plants  may  be  to  the  scientifio 
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botanist,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  gnusses,  which  are  very 
numerous,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  vegetable  production  which  can 
be  rendered  practically  useful.  Timber  is  scarce,  the  best  growing 
near  Point  Pearce. 

In  oonclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  the  ready  co-opera- 
tion and  assistance  I  have  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
and  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  men  attached  to  the  Expedition, 
and  that,  under  circumstances  of  privation,  which  few,  who  have 

not  experience,  ever  fully  appreciate. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Greoort, 

Commanding  N.  A.  Expedition. 

To  his  Excellency  Cd,  Sir  W.  T.  Denison^  b.e.,  F.R.a.s.,  ^c, 
Governor-Getierdl  of  Australia, 

Mb.  Mbbivale,  f.b.g.b.,  said  he  would  only  detain  the  MeetiDg  a  moment 
while  he  stated  one  or  two  facts  concerning  the  Expedition,  which  had  been 
received  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  too  late  for  communication  to  the 
Society.  They  had  been  received  from  Mr.  M'Lean,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Surabaya, 
ia  a  report  dated  Sept.  3rd  lost.  The  account  which  had  been  read,  left  Mr. 
Gregory  intending  to  despatch  his  schooner,  the  '  Tom  Tough,*  for  ref >airs  to 
Timor.  It  appeared  that  the  schooner  went  to  Timor,  and  she  arrived  in 
such  a  condition  that  some  of  the  men  considered  their  lives  were  unsafe, 
and  they  insisted  upon  the  vessel  being  taken  to  Surabaya.  She  was 
accordingly  taken  there,  and,  having  been  examined,  it  was  said  that  she 
could  have  got  back  from  Timor,  but  that  having  come  so  far,  and  having 
to  return  against  a  strong  head-wind,  she  would  require  much  repair.  Mr. 
Baines,  with  great  promptitude,  obtained  another  vessel,  an  English  schooner, 
the  'Messenger,'  which  was  at  Surabaya,  and  on  the  30th  of  August  he 
left  that  place  for  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  hoping  to  meet  Mr.  Gregory 
on  its  shores.  Mr.  Baines,  however,  expressed  considerable  alarm  lest  ho 
shonld  arrive  too  late,  and  Mr.  Gregory  should  be  reduced  to  straits.  He 
hoped  that  these  fears  might  prove  unfounded,  for  it  was  believed  that  supplies 
had  been  sent  by  Sir  W.  Denison  from  New  South  Wales  in  a  vessel  called  the 
•  Torch,'  which  would  probably  reach  the  Gulf  before  Mr.  Baines  arrived. 

Captain  Stokes,  f.b.o.b.,  said  no  one  could  listen  to  the  despatch  just  read 
with  greater  interest  than  himself,  as  he  was  one  of  the  party  that  first  dis- 
covered and  explored  the  Victoria.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Gregory  had  examined 
one  branch  of  the  Victoria  about  350  miles ;  or  twice  the  distance,  roughly 
speaking,  that  it  was  explored  by  the  '  Beagle's '  party.  About  100  miles  below 
the  source  of  this  branch,  there  was  another  coming  from  the  south-east,  which 
only  appeared  to  have  been  traced  down  some  20  miles ;  but  Captain  Stokes 
believed  that  it  led  more  into  the  interior,  and  was  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  branch  which  Mr.  Gre^ry  had  followed.^  No  doubt  his  instructions  carried 
bim  to  the  south-west,  and  he  naturally  took  the  branch  that  led  in  that  direc- 
tion. His  further  journey,  about  350  miles  to  the  south-west,  was  one  of  great 
geographical  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the  north-west  boundary  of  the 
desert  and  the  limits  of  the  area  drained  by  the  rivers  west  of  the  Victoria. 
His  account  of  the  red  drift  sand,  so  exactly  corresponded  with  what  Captain 
Bturt  met  with  some  400  or  500  miles  eastward,  that  they  might  conclude  that 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  country  was  of  the  same  character — a  sandy 
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desert,  impassable,  and  fatal  to  any  hopes  of  overland  communication  between 
South  Australia  and  the  North-west  Coast.  In  support  of  this  idea.  Captain 
Stokes  referred  to  Mr.  Austin's  expedition  from  Western  Australia,  where, 
about  the  parallel  2('i°  and  meridian  117*^,  he  discovered  the  south-westerly 
boundary,  evidently  of  the  same  sandy  desert.  It  was  an  accumulation  of 
'lakes  in  rainy  reasons,  and  of  dry  mud  and  arid  sands  in  the  hot  seasons. 
Another  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  desert,  was  the  character  of  the  central 
part  of  the  North-west  Coast,  which  Captain  Stokes  was  the  first  to  visit  in 
the  year  1841,  when  he  was  quite  satisfied,  from  its  singular  resemblance  to 
the  Pampas  of  South  America,  that  all  within  was  a  desert ;  and  this  would 
give  a  fair  idea  of  its  westerly  limit.  Going  back  to  Mr.  Gregory's  exploration 
of  the  u]>pcr  part  of  the  Victoria,  it  appeared  that  he  had  met  with  a  consider- 
able extent  of  good  country,  which  proved  that  the  Victoria  had  not  been 
overrated.  Australia  was,  it  was  well  known,  deficient  in  navigable  rivera, 
and  when  the  Victoria  was  discovered  and  found  navigable,  it  was  regarded  as 
an  imi)ortant  stream ;  and,  comiiared  with  the  Murray  in  the  south,  it  was 
called  the  great  nver  of  North  Australia.  The  Victoria  has  this  advantage 
over  the  Murray,  that  it  always  had  a  navigable  entrance,  while  the  mouth  of 
the  Murray  was  almost  impassable.  Mr.  Gregory's  discovery  of  so  much  good 
country  on  the  Victoria,  favoured  the  proposal  to  establish  penal  settlements 
in  North  Australia.  He  alluded  to  this,  because  the  every-day  police  reports 
convinced  him  that  the  ticket-of-leave  system  was  a  failure,  and  transportation 
the  only  remedy.  He  would,  in  conclusion,  express  the  hope  that  the  same 
success  would  attend  Mr.  Gregory  in  the  further  and  more  important  part  of 
his  expedition  between  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert.  He  should  have  much 
preferred  that  Mr.  Gregory's  instructions  had  confined  him  to  tracing  the  chief 
sources  of  the  Victoria,  esi)ecially  towards  the  south-east,  and  then  proceeding 
eastwards  to  Car{)entaria.  If  these  had  been  his  orders,  what  might  have  been 
the  result  ?  Instead  of  hearing  of  him  still  on  the  Victoria  river,  we  wonld 
have  heard  of  his  arrival  on  the  Albert. 

The  President  said  they  were  much  indebted  to  Captain  Stokes  for  his  ob- 
servations. When  they  remembered  that  Captain  Stokes  was  present  at  the 
discovery  of  that  river  himself,  and  had  traced  it  on  foot  for  some  distance  inland, 
every  word  which  fell  from  him  must  be  of  interest. 

Mb.  Latrobe,  F.R.a.8.,  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  success  which 
had  thus  far  attended  Uiis  effort.  He  considered  that  it  had  been  conducted 
upon  the  only  principles  which  could  induce  them  to  look  for  good  resulta, 
and  if,  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said,  the  expeditionary  party  hu^ed  the 
coast,  they  might  really  hope  for  great  results.  As  to  the  interior,  it  appeared 
now  to  be  a  perfect  blank  on  the  map ;  he  was  afraid  it  would  remain  so,  and 
that  they  might  write  upon  it  "  Sahara  Australis." 

The  iKXJuliar  character  of  the  winds  which  proceeded  from  the  great  N.W. 
interior  to  that  part  of  New  Holland  with  vhich  ho  was  acquainted,  showed 
that  this  interior  must  be  a  desert — an  arid  waste,  throwing  off  an  intense 
heat  in  summer,  and,  during  the  period  of  the  winter  rains,  originating  a 
chilly  wind,  possessing  many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  hot  winds. 
Like  these,  it  apix'ared  to  move  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  earth's  sivfaoe.  It 
exercised  a  similar  infiuenoe  upon  vegetation,  causing  plants  to  droop  and  the 
leaves  of  the  acacia  to  close,  although  the  winds  from  southward,  bringing 
with  them  a  far  greater  degree  of  cold,  might  produce  no  such  effect.  He 
hoped  that  they  would  remain  satisfied  with  the  attempts  already  made  to 
penetrate  directly  into  the  interior  beyond  the  head  waters  of  known  streams, 
and  not  risk  the  lass  of  life  and  tempt  the  fate  of  Leichhaidt. 

Sir  HoDEEiCK  Murchison,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  President  regarding 
the  geology  of  North  Australia,  said  he  had  little  or  no  information  to  give 
respecting  it,  since  no  details  had  yet  arrived.    There  were,  indeed,  a  few 
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obKTTations  in  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Gregory,  and  portions  of  a  letter  ho  had 
Tcoeived  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  gentleman  selected  as  geologist  of  the  exi)editioD, 
which  would  at  a  future  meeting,  be  brought  before  the  Society.  The  success 
which  had  already  attended  the  expedition  was  highly  gratifying  to  him,  for 
he  ursM  cue  of  its  earliest  advocates  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in  office ; 
and  it  was  that  statesman  who  first  gave  attention  to  tbe  representations  of  the 
Geographical  Society  on  the  subject.  What  had  fallen  from  Captain  Stokes 
explained  very  clearly  that  object  of  the  ex])e<lition  which  was  considered  of 
the  greatest  importance,  i.  e.  not  merely  to  discover  tlic  extent  of  the  great 
intenor  saline  desert,  or  whether  there  might  or  might  not  be  a  practicable  route 
from  Northern  to  Southern  Australia  ;  but  to  determine  6r8t  the  true  water- 
parting,  and  having  ascertained  the  source  of  the  Victoria,  then  without  further 
delay  to  travel  along  that  high-land,  and  ])rocced  at  once  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria before  the  resources  of  the  expedition  were  exhausted.  He  should, 
therefore,  exceedingly  regret,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Stokes,  if  through 
the  exhaustion  of  their  resources  the  leading  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not 
■ttttined,  by  opening  out  that  great  line  of  intercourse  which  he  hoped  to  see 
established  between  Sydney  on  the  south  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the 
north.  He  hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  Gregory  would  have  ample  provision  to 
enable  him  to  effect  that  object.  They  must,  at  all  events,  give  that  gentle- 
man all  credit  for  having  overcome  greac  difficulties,  and  for  having  already 
•olTed  a  carious  geographical  problem.  If  he  should  .demonstrate  the  practi- 
calnlity  of  the  other  suggestion,  he  will  have  achieved  a  most  important  result. 


2.  Ifotes  of  a  Journey  up  the  Sadong  River,  in  North  -  West  Borneo. 

By  A.  R.  Wallace,  f.r.o.s.* 

The  Sadong  is  the  first  considerable  river  eaist  of  Sardwak,  from 
which  it  TA  distant  about  25  miles,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory lately  ceded  in  perpetuity  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  to  Sir  James 
Brooke. 

About  20  miles  up  this  river,  a  small  strecun,  the  Simunjon,  enters 
finom  the  east,  a  few  miles  up  which,  on  an  isolated  mountain,  coal 
of  good  quality  has  been  discovered,  and  is  now  being  worked.  At 
this  place  I  spent  the  whole  of  the  dry  season  of  1855,  engaged  in 
making  collections  of  birds  and  insects,  and  more  particularly  in 
hunting  the  great  orang-utan  or  '*  mias,"  which  is  there  particu- 
lariy  abundant.  I  succeeded  in  shooting  13  of  these  extraordi- 
naiy  animals,  and  in  accumulating  a  mass  of  information  about 
them,  which  will,  I  trust,  tend  to  clear  up  many  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful points  in  their  natural  history.  I  had  intended  to  devote  the 
latter  part  of  the  dry  season  to  a  somewhat  extended  journey  into 
the  interior,  but  an  unfortunate  wound  in  my  foot  rendered  me  in- 
capable of  leaving  the  house  for  three  months  of  the  very  finest 
weather,  and  it  T^as  not  till  the  rains  had  begim  that  I  was  enabled 
to  walk.     As  the  time  which  I  had  fixed  for  leaving  Borneo,  was 
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now  drawing  near,  I  determined  to  return  to  Sarawak,  by  crossing 
the  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Sadong  and  Sarawak 
rivers  ;  and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  account  of  this  district  or  of 
its  inhabitants  having  been  published,  or  indeed  of  the  whole  of  it 
having  been  previously  visited  by  any  European,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  my  notes  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Sadong  valley  is  a  forest  plain, 
with  scarcely  a  single  spot  of  dry  ground,  except  where  a  few  isolated 
hills  rise  abruptly  from  it.  It  is  a  vast  morass  of  a  black  v^etable 
mud,  resting  on  a  yellow  clay.  The  surface  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high  water.  In  such  a  country  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  monotonous  enough. 
The  banks  are  cultivated  as.  paddy  fields  by  the  Dyaks  and  Malays ; 
and  their  little  thatch  huts  alone  break  the  unpicturesque  line  of 
muddy  banks,  crowned  with  tall  grasses  and  sedges,  and  backed  by 
the  tops  of  the  forest  trees  behind  the  cultivated  ground.  It  took 
me  a  day  and  a  half  from  the  mines  to  reach  the  Malay  village  of 
Gudong,  where  I  stayed  an  hour  to  make  some  purchases  of  fruit 
and  provisions,  and  called  upon  the  Datu  Bandar,  or  Malay  governor 
of  the  place.  His  house  was  very  spacious,  but  very  dirty  bolii  out- 
side and  in.  He  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the  coal,  the 
use  of  which  the  natives  cannot  realize.  They  are  besides  quite 
puzzled  at  the  extensive  and  costly  preparations  made  for  work- 
ing it.  At  the  village  of  Jahi  I  found  the  stream  so  swift  on  account 
of  a  slight  flood,  that  my  heavy  boat  could  make  no  way  against 
it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  remain  a  day  to  obtain  a  smaller  one,  and 
fresh  men  to  take  mo  up  to  the  first  village  of  Hill  Dyaks. 

I  succeeded  here  in  meeting  with  a  Malay  boy,  named  Bujon, 
who  wanted  to  return  to  Sarawak,  and  agreed  to  accompany  me,  and 
who,  as  he  knew  the  language  of  the  Sadong  Dyaks,  having  traded 
among  them,  was  a  very  important  acquisition.  Leaving  Jahi  in  a 
very  small  open  boat,  we  proceeded  more  pleasantly,  and  in  a  few 
hours  got  beyond  the  cultivated  coimtry  to  where  the  virgin  forests 
come  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  night  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  dry  ground  to  sleep  on,  the  river's  banks  being  generally 
flooded.  Early  in  the  morning  we  reached  Empugnan,  a  small 
Malay  village,  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  had  been  visible  from  the  mouth  of  the  Simunjon  river,  and 
is  apparently  isolated.  In  the  dry  season  the  tide  reaches  this 
place.  From  here  the  vegetation  becomes  much  finer.  Large  txees 
stretch  out  their  arms  across  the  stream,  and  the  high  earthy  banks 
are  clothed  with  ferns  and  scitamineous  plants. 
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Early  u>  the  afteniooB  we  arrived  at  Tabokan,  the  first  Tillage  of 
the  ^Dunkiin  Dyaka.  Ou  an  open  space  near  the  river  about 
twenty  boys  were  plujring  at  a  gnmo,  something  like  what  we  call 
■  ptieonei'H  bane ;'  their  omamenla  of  beads  and  bra«s  wire,  and  their 
gay  i-ulonred  kerchiefs  and  waial-clotlw,  ehuwing  to  much  aih'untage 
Hud  fi^nning  a  ver^'  pleasing  sight.  Being  called  by  Biijon,  they  im- 
mediately left  their  gamu  U)  tarry  my  things  up  to  the  round  bead- 
boiue,  wliicb  is  attached  to  most  Dyok  housea,  and  eerreti  aa  the 
lodging  for  strangen,  the  place  for  trade,  the  eleepiug-room  for  the 
onmarried  youths,  and  the  general  council-chamber.  It  is  generally 
elerated  on  very  lofty  posts,  hiM  a  large  fireplace  in  the  middle,  and 
windows  in  the  roof  all  round,  and  forme  a  very  pleasant  and  com- 
fortftbltf  abode.  In  the  evening,  al^er  duak,  the  house  was  crowded 
with  young  men  and  boyx  who  c^me  to  look  at  me.  They  were 
noetly  fiuo  young  fellows,  and  1  could  not  help  admiring  the  eim- 
plicily  and  elegance  of  their  ooatiuue.  Their  only  dieiui  is  the  long 
"  ubawttt "  or  waist'cloth,  the  cudu  of  which  hang  down  before  and 
hehind.  It  is  generally  of  blue  cotton,  ending  in  broad  bands  of 
red,  blue,  and  white.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  wear  a  handkerchief 
on  the  head,  which  is  either  red  with  a  narrow  border  of  gold  lace, 
or  red.  Woe,  and  white  like  the  "  chawat."  I'he  large,  flat,  moon- 
Bbiq>ed  brasM  earrings,  the  mafses  of  whito  or  black  beads  round 
the  neok.  bmss  rings  on  the  amm  and  legs,  and  armlets  formed  of 
aectiona  of  a  great,  white  conical  shell,  all  serve  to  relieve  and  set  off 
the  pure  reddish  brown  skin  and  jet  black  hair.  Add  to  thia  the 
little  pouch  containing  materials  for  betel-chewing,  and  a  long  slen- 
der kuifo,  both  invariably  worn  nt  the  side,  and  yon  have  the  every- 
day dress  of  the  young  Ilyak  gentlenian. 

The  "  orang-kaya,"  or  rich  man,  as  the  chiefof  the  tribe  is  called, 
now  came  in  with  several  uf  the  older  men  ;  and  the  '■  Utclidni,"  or 
ooMDcil,  commenced  about  getting  roe  men  to  go  on  the  neit  morn- 
ing. As  1  could  not  uuderstand  a  word  of  their  language,  which  is 
risry  difl'erent  from  the  Malay,  I  took  no  pait  in  the  proceedings, 
but  was  reproNeuted  by  my  boy  fiujun.  A  Chinese  trader  was  in 
the  house,  and  he  too  wanted  men  the  next  day  ;  IjuI,  on  his  hinting 
tbo  same  to  the  nrang-kaya,  he  waa  sternly  told  that  a  white  man's 
huHJneas  was  now  being  discussed,  aud  he  must  wait  nnoLhei-  day 
before  his  could  be  thought  about. 

The  next  morning  we  stalled  in  a  boat,  about  30  feet  long  and  2 
feet  4  inches  wide.  At  this  jwint,  the  stream  abruptly  changes  its 
rhaructcr.  Hitherto  it  had  been  deep  and  smooth,  though  awiflly 
flowing,  and  confined  by  steep  banks  covered  with  vegetation.  Now 
it  rushed  and  rippled  over  a  pebbly,  aandy,  or  rocky  bed,  hero  aud 
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there  forming  miniature  cascades  and  rapids,  and  throwing  up  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  extensive  banks  of  finely-coloured  pebbles. 
No  paddling  could  make  way  against  it,  but  the  Dyaks  with  bamboo 
poles,  propelled  us  along  with  great  dexterity  and  swiftness,  never 
losing  their  balance,  though  standing  up  and  exerting  much  force  in 
such  a  narrow  and  unsteady  vessel.  It  was  a  brilliant  day,  and 
the  cheerful  exertions  of  the  men,  the  rushing  of  the  sparkling 
waters,  with  the  bright  and  varied  foliage,  which,  from  either  bank, 
stretched  over  our  heads,  produced  an  exhilarating  sensation,  which 
I  had  not  felt  since  leaving  the  grander  waters  of  South  America. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of  Borotoi ;  and, 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reach  the  next  one  before  the 
evening,  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  as  my  men  wanted  to  return,  and 
others  could  not  possibly  go  on  with  me  without  the  preliminaiy 
talking.  Besides,  a  white  man  was  too  great  a  rarity  to  be  allowed 
to  escape,  and  their  wives  would  never  have  forgiven  them,  if,  when 
they  returned  from  the  fields,  they  foimd  that  such  a  curiosity  had 
not  been  kept  for  their  examination. 

Walking  out  to  a  small  hill  near,  cultivated  as  paddy  fields,  I  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  country,  which  was  becoming,  quite  hilly,  and 
toward  the  south,  mountainous.  I  took  bearings  and  sketches  of  all 
that  were  visible,  which  much  astonished  the  Dyaks,  who  accompa- 
nied me,  and  produced  much  conversation  when  we  returned,  with 
a  request  to  exhibit  the  compass. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  as  before;  but  the  river  had 
become  so  shallow  and  rapid,  and  the  boats  were  all  so  small,  that 
though  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  change  of  clothes  and  a  gun, 
with  the  scantiest  possible  hatterie  de  cuisiiie,  two  were  required  with 
five  men  to  take  me  on.  The  rock,  which  appeared  occasionally  on 
the  river's  banks,  was  an  indurated  clay-slate,  sometimes  highly 
crystalline,  and  thrown  up  nearly  veiiical.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
us  were  isolated  mountains,  which  I  knew  to  be  limestone  by  their 
peculiar  outlines,  and  by  the  whiteness  of  the  numerous  precipices 
they  presented,  no  doubt  an  extension  to  the  eastward  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  Sarawak  river.  The  river  bed  was  a  mass  of  pebbles, 
mostly  pure  white  quartz,  with,  however,  abundance  of  jasper  and 
veined  quartz,  which  often  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  was 
only  10  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Budw ;  and  though  there 
were  plenty  of  people  about,  I  could  not  induce  them  to  allow  me  to 
go  on  to  the  next  village,  only  three  hours  farther. 

I  walked  out  to  the  paddy  fields,  which  are  here  very  extenaive, 
covering  a  number  of  the  little  hills  and  valleys  into  which  the 
whole  coimtry  seems  broken  up,  and  obtained  a  beautiful  view  of 
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hills  and  mountains  in  evoiy  direction.  In  tLo  evening  tbe  "  orfuig- 
kaya  "  came  in  full  dress  (a  spangled  velvet  jacket,  but  no  trousera), 
B  and  invited  mo  over  tj»  hia  house,  where  he  gave  me  a  eeat  of 
^Hpnooor,  under  a  canopy  of  whit«  calico  and  coloured  handkerchiefs. 
^HlEhe  great  verandah  wua  crowded  with  people,  and  large  plates  of 
^^^ttee,  'with  cooked  and  iresh  eggs,  were  placed  on  the  gronnd  as  pre- 
^^^■nts  for  me. 

^HB  The  ooshuno  of  the  Dyaks  on  ordinary  occasions,  though  scanty, 
^^BB  highly  becoming,  hut  when  they  attempt  to  make  theraeelveB 
extremely  fine  on  state  ocoaflions,  they  only  succeed  in  becoming 
ridiculous.     Ill  civili2ed  cmtntries  it  is  the  same. 

The  river  was  now  so  shallow,  that  boats  could  ascend  only  viHth 
much  trouble ;  I  therefore  preferred  walking  to  the  next  village, 
first  presenting  the  orang-kaya  with  some  tohaooo  and  a  pickle- 
bottle,  whioh  latter  he  greatly  esteemed.  I  had  expected  to  see  the 
country  in  this  walk,  but  the  path  lay  almost  entirely  through 
thickets  of  bamboo,  which  hero  springs  up  wherever  the  forest 
baa  been  cleared  away.  The  Dyaks  get  two  crops  off  the  ground 
in  anccession— one  of  paddy  and  one  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  and 
v^etables.  The  ground  llien  remains  eight  or  ten  years  before 
it  is  agaia  cultivated — and  soon  becomes  covered  with  bamboos,  or 
grasses  and  shrubs,  which  oft«n  arch  over  the  path  and  thnt  out 
everything  from  the  view.  At  half-past  nine  we  reached  the  village 
of  Senankan,  where  I  was  again  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  day, 
whioh  I  at  length  agreed  to  do  on  the  promise  of  the  orang-kaya 
that  his  men  should  take  me  through  two  other  villages  across  to 
Sonna,  on  the  Upper  Sarawak  liivcr.  I  therefore  amused  myself  as 
I  best  could,  by  walking  about  to  the  high  grounds  near,  to  get 
views  of  the  country  round  till  the  evening,  when  another  public 
audience,  with  gifts  of  rice  and  eggs,  and  drinking  of  rice-beer,  took 
place.  These  Dyaks  cultivate  much  gronnd,  and  supply  a  good  deal 
of  rice  to  Sarawak.  They  are  rich  in  gongs,  brass  trays,  wire,  silver 
ooinB,  and  all  such  articles  in  whifh  a  Dyak's  wealth  consists,  and 
thoir  women  and  children  were  alt  highly  ornamented.  Here,  as 
among  most  uncivilized  people,  there  seems  no  gradual  transition  in 
the  women  between  youth  and  age.  From  the  pleasing  and  often 
«l«gantly  formed  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  a  very  fewyoars  of  married 
life  nod  hard  labour,  transforms  them  into  coarse  middle-aged  women. 
In  the  morning,  afier  waiting  some  time,  and  the  men  that  were 
to  accompany  mo  not  making  their  appearance,  I  Gcnt  for  the  orang- 
kaya,  and  found  tliat  both  he  and  another  head  man  hod  gone  out 
for  the  day,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding, was  infoi-med  that  they  could  not  persnado  any  of  their 
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men  to  go  with  me,  as  I  afterwards  found,  because  the  journey  was 
long  and  fatiguing.  As  I  was  determined  to  get  on  that  day, 
I  told  the  few  men  that  remained,  that  the  chiefs  had  behaved  vexy 
badly,  and  I  should  acquaint  the  Bajah  with  their  conduct,  and  that 
I  insisted  on  proceeding  at  once.  £very  man  present  made  some 
excuse,  but  after  much  tix)uble  and  two  houra'  delay,  we  succeeded 
in  getting  off.  For  the  first  few  miles,  our  path  lay  over  a  country 
of  a  very  singular  character,  cleared  for  paddy  fields.  It  consisted 
of  abrupt  hills  and  valleys,  very  steep,  but  of  very  slight  elevation, 
all  terminating  in  sharp  ridges  and  hillocks,  with  not  a  patch  of 
level  ground.  It  was  a  mountain  region  in  miniature.  After  crossing 
the  Kayan  Eiver,  a  fine  stream,  which  is  in  fact  a  larger  branch  of 
the  Sadong  than  the  one  I  ascended,  we  were  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Seboran  Mountain,  and  the  path  lay  along  a  sharp  ridge  which 
led  up  to  the  mountain,  and  afforded  an  excellent  view  of  the  country 
round.  The  features  were  exactly  those  of  the  Himalaya  in  minia- 
ture, as  described  by  Dr.  Hooker,  and  might  be  considered  as  a 
natural  model  of  some  part  of  those  vast  mountains,  on  a  scale  of 
about  one-tenth,  thousands  of  feet  being  here  represented  by 
hundreds.  I  now  found  the  source  of  the  beautiful  pebbles  which 
had  so  pleased  me  all  up  the  river.  The  slaty  rocks  had  ceased, 
and  all  these  mountains  appeared  to  be  a  conglomerate  sandstone, 
in  some  places  a  mere  mass  of  pebbles  cemented  together.  I  ought 
to  have  known  before  that  such  a  small  stream  could  not  produce 
such  vast  quantities  of  well-rounded  fragments  of  quartz  and  agate. 
They  had  been  produced  in  past  ages  by  the  action  of  some  lax^ 
continental  stream,  before  the  great  island  of  Borneo  had  risen  from 
the  ocean. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the  village  of  Menyerry,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  about  600  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  affording  a  delightful  view  of  the  mountain  region  of  this  part  of 
Borneo.  I  here  first  got  a  view  of  the  Penrhissen  Mountain,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sardwak  Biver,  and  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest 
in  this  district,  lising  probably  to  near  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  Howen  Mountain  to  the  south,  seemed  nearly  equally  lofly.  It 
is  situated  near  Sikyam,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Pontianak  Eiver ;  and 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much  more  distant,  appeared  the  lofty 
moimtain  Nutowan. 

Descending  from  Menyerry  we  again  crossed  the  Kayan,  which 
bends  round  the  foot  of  tiie  spur ;  and  ascended  to  the  pass  which 
separates  the  valleys  of  the  Sadong  and  Sarawak  Bivers,  and  fonns 
the  boundary  of  the  Sardwak  district.  The  height  of  this  point 
must  be  about  2000  feet^    The  descent  from  here  was  veiy  fine.    A 
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deep  rocky  etream  rushed  on  each  side  of  «s,  down  to  one  of  vrhk-h 
■we  gradually  descended  over  numerous  bftraboo  bridges,  over  die 
gulleys.  or  along  the  faces  of  preoipioos.  Some  of  theae  were  several 
bnndrdd  feet  long,  and  fifty  or  Bisty  feet  liigh,  a  single  smooth 
bamboo  3  inchos  in  diameter  forming  the  only  pathway,  and  a  very 
shaky  handrail  of  the  same  material,  rendering  the  passage  almost 
as  perilons  as  that  of  the  aerial  bridge  by  which  ihe  followers  of  the 
Prophet  are  said  to  enter  paradise. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we   reached  Sodos,   situated  on   a  apace 

tween  two  eireams,  but  so  Biirrounded  by  fiuit-trees  that  little  could 
seen  of  the  countrj-.     We  stayed  here  for  the  night,  and  found 

i  hmiae  very  spacious,  clean,  and  comfortable,  and  the  people  very 
^vil  and  obliging. 

In  the  morning  early,  we  continued  our  descent  to  Senna,  along 
a  fine  valley,  with  monntains  rising  2000  or  3000  feet  on  every  side. 
The  stream  rapidly  increased  in  size  till,  when  we  reached  Senna, 
^  had  become  as  large  as  the  Sadong,  above  Tabokan,  with  the  same 
^InmdanGe  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Here  too,  the  upheaved  slaty  rock 
■gain  appeared,  with  the  same  dip  and  direction  as  in  the  Sodung. 
At  Senna.  I  remained  for  the  day,  as  the  nver  was  now  navigable 
for  beats  to  Sarawak.  An  unexpected  difBoulty  however  presented 
itself.  The  8euna  Dyaks  had  no  boats,  they  did  nut  know  how  to 
":o  them,  and  never  used  them.  It  seemed  etrungo  to  see  people 
ing  by  the  side  of  such  a  fine  stream  without  making  use  of  it ; 

tt  I  found  that  thoy  were  true  moimtaineers,  who  bad  only  come 
'Bown  the  valley  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  had  not  yet  got  into 
tievf  habits. 

The  people  of  Menyerry  and  Sodos  are  all  of  the  same  tiibe. 
They  make  cseellent  paths  and  bridges,  and  cultivate  a  great  extent 
of  mountain  land.  Their  district  has  therefore  a  more  pleasing  and 
civilized  appearance,  than  in  those  places  where  the  people  move 
kboatonly  in  boats,  and  confine  their  cultivation  to  the  banks  of 
streams. 

With  some  difficulty,  I  hired  a  boat  from  a  Malay  trader,  to  take 

e  down  to  the  next  village,  and  found  three  Dyaks  who  had  been 
several  times  with  Malays  to  Sardwalc,  and  thought  they  could 
manage  a  boat  very  well.  Thoy  wero,  however,  very  awkward, 
constantly  running  aground,  knocking  np  against  rocks,  losing  their 
balance,  and  almost  upsetting  themselves  and  the  boat,  offering  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  consummate  skill  in  boatwork  of  most  other 
Dyalra.  At  length  we  came  to  a  really  dangerous  rapid  where  boats 
Trere  often  lost,  and  the  men,  conscious  of  their  incapacity,  were 
'il&aid  to  go  on.     Some  Malays,  wllh  a  boat-load  of  rice,  bore  over- 
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took  us,  and,  after  passing  down  with  great  skill,  kindlj  sent  back 
one  of  their  men  to  assist  me.  This  he  did  veiy  well,  for  my 
IDyaks,  in  the  critical  part  of  the  passage,  lost  their  balance,  and  had 
they  been  alone,  would  certainly  have  upset  the  boat.  The  river 
was  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  ground  on  each  side  being  cleared 
at  intervalB  for  paddy-fields,  affording  a  view  of  the  country. 
Numerous  little  farm-houses  were  built  high  up  in  trees  overhanging 
the  river.  They  were  reached  from  the  bank  by  a  bamboo  bridge, 
and  had  a  most  curious  appearance.  At  intervals,  too,  were  hanging 
bridges  crossing  tbe  stream,  and  suspended  from  trees  on  either 
side.    One  -of  them  is  well  figured  in  Mr.  Low's  work  on  '  Sardwak.' 

Beaching  the  village  of  the  Sebungo  D3raks,  I  remained  there 
that  day,  and  the  next  proceeded  to  Sarawak,  passing  through  a 
most  beautiful  country,  where  limestone  mountains,  with  their  fim- 
tastic  forms,  white  precipices,  and  rich  vegetation,  shoot  up  on  eveiy 
side.  In  one  of  them  is  a  cave  which  I  visited,  and  which,  except 
that  it  passes  completely  through  the  spur  of  a  lofty  mountain,  offers 
nothing  remarkable.  The  banks  of  the  Sarawak  river  are  every- 
where covered  with  fruit-trees,  the  most  numerous  being  the  durian, 
a  magnificent  forest-tree,  bearing  a  terrifically  spiny  firuit,  the  size 
of  a  melon,  and  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  the  king  of  fruits. 
No  tropical  fruit,  I  have  yet  seen,  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it. 
They  were  ripe,  and  we  enjoyed  them  to  perfection. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  geo- 
graphy and  geology  of  the  country  I  passed  through,  and  on  the 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants. 

Geography,  ^c. — Taking  the  latest  map  of  Borneo  as  professing  to 
represent  the  geography  of  the  country,  according  to  the  best 
autborities,  I  will  point  out  a  few  alterations  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  required.  First  then,  tbe  territory  of  Sardwak  must  be  consi- 
derably extended ;  the  boundary  line  passing  rather  south-east  from 
Penrhissen  Mountain,  which  exactly  agrees  in  position  with  Mount 
Sebahu  of  the  maps,  and  which  will  increase  its  area  at  least  one- 
third.  The  mountain  group  at  the  head  of  the  Sar&wak  and  Sadong 
Bivers,  is  completely  separated  from  the  Cape  Datu  Mountain,  which 
terminates  in  the  Poey  Mountain  in  lat.  1^  35'  N.  South  of  this 
an  extensive  plain  occurs,  over  which  a  fine  view  as  &r  as  the 
coast  of  Sambas,  is  obtained  from  the  Serambo  Mountain,  near 
Sar&wak.  In  the  position  occupied  by  Mount  Baja  on  the  map,  no  kSIa 
exist.  Farther  east,  all  the  hills  must  be  placed  more  to  the  south, 
and  it  seems  probable  from  all  the  information  I  can  obtain,  that 
they  soon  cease  altogether ;  a  gently  inclined  divide,  only,  existing 
between  the  tributaries  of  the  Batanglupar  and  those  of  the  Kapuas 
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or  Pontianak  River,  Tlie  Linga  River,  the  first  branch  of  the 
Bfttanglupar  from  the  south,  flows  through  a  flat  and  swampy 
conntrj-  almost  from  its  source,  near  the  Kliogkang  MountJiin  ;  and 
the  paasage  from  the  higher  part  of  the  BaUnglnpar  to  the  great 
lakes  of  the  Upper  Kapuns,  is  described  as  being  over  a  scarcety 
elevated,  certaiulj  not  a  mountainous  country.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  the  Uttlo  mountain  district,  from  which 
flow  the  Sariwak  and  Sadong  Rivera  on  the  north,  and  the  Sikjam 
and  Landak  on  tho  south  side,  forms  the  central  nucleus  of  the 
north-western  end  of  Borneo.  Those  rivers,  in  their  upper  part, 
are  tme  mountain  streams,  flowing  swiftly  over  gravelly  beds,  or 
rushing  over  rocky  ledges,  and  forming  bo  many  little  rapids  and 
blls,  that  we  ciuinot  put  their  descent  at  less  tlian  25  to  30  feet  a- 
mile,  probably  mnch  more.  Now,  on  the  Sadong,  more  than  30 
miles  of  tho  river  has  this  character,  while  20  more  is  a  deep  and 
swift-flowing  stream,  This  would  give  an  elevation  of  a  thousand 
feet  for  the  base  of  this  mountain  region,  showing  that  it  differs 
essentially  in  character  from  those  mountains  nearer  the  coast, 
which,  though  of  equal  elevation,  rise  abruptly  from  a  flat  and 
manihy  country  wliich  is  scarcely  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
high  tides. 

Csofcpy.— The  geology  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  elucidate,  owing  to  its  great  complication,  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtsinitig  sections,  and  the  excesEivc  rarity  of  oi^auic  remains.  In 
QO  ewe  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain,  by  direct  observation,  the 
order  of  superposition  of  any  of  the  formations.  The  most  extensive 
formation  in  the  country  is  a  feiTuginous  sandstone  conglomerate. 
This  composes  most  of  the  mountains  near  the  coast,  and  also  the 
whole  of  the  central  mountain  region.  Between  these  and  often  in 
contact  with  them,  occur  limestone  and  porphyritic  or  trappean 
[oofca,  and  a  hard  slaty  rock,  which  is  sometimes  highly  or^stalline. 
The  sandstone  rocks  are  generally  iuctined  at  an  angle  of  from  7  to 
20  degrees  with  the  horizon,  while  the  slaty  rocks  ore  always  nearly 
vertJcoL  No  distinct  stratification  is  observable  in  ihe  limestone, 
which  forme  abrupt  and  fantastically  formed  isolated  mountains,  often 
presenting  mural  precipices  of  much  grandeur,  and  it  is  in  these  that 
the  hiruiido  eic'dentti  forms  the  gelatinous  nests,  which  are  so  great 
■n  article  of  luxury  with  the  Chinese,  On  my  sketch-map*  the 
dip  and  direction  of  the  strata  are  noted,  wherever  I  observed  them. 

It  is  in  the  sandstone  and  the  clayey  beds  which  alternate  with  it, 
that  the  coal  occurs,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  of 
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the  tertiaiy  formation,  aa  the  most  abundant  fossils  are  impressions  of 
exogenous  foliage,  exactly  similar  in  ohaiacter  to  that  of  the  trees 
which  now  cover  the  sur&ce.  I  have  also  seen  what  appear  to  be 
legaminous  fruits,  and  the  shells  found  in  the  Labnan  coal-field, 
were  all  of  an  extremely  recent  t3rpe.  Now  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
interior  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  coal  fonnation, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  also  is  tertiaiy,  the  principal  difference 
being,  that  some  beds  of  it  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  quarts  and 
limestone  pebbles.  The  presence  of  volcanic  rocks  with  contorted 
limestone,  sufficiently  explains  the  vertically-upheaved  stratified 
rocks,  which  appear  to  underlay  the  sandstone.  The  limestone  is 
highly  crystaUine,  and  is  probsibly  an  ancient  formation,  as  it  contains 
slender-stemmed  encrinites ;  and  the  slaty  rocks  which  occur  in  all 
the  river  beds  between  the  coal  mountains  and  those  of  the  interior, 
are  probably  of  equal  or  greater  antiquity.  A  considerable  tract  of 
country  between  tiie  limestone  hills,  is  covered  with  an  alluvium  of 
gravel  and  clays,  the  sar&ce  of  which  is  very  undulating,  and  in 
this  the  gold-washing  is  principally  carried  on.  It  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  limestone,  which  often  pierces  through  it  in  strange  water- 
worn  peaks,  which  resemble  ruined  buildings,  or  aooient  monuments. 
It  is  in  cavities  of  the  limestone  also,  that  the  antimony  ore  is 
found ;  and  near  the  junction  of  the  trap-rock  with  the  limestone, 
a  fine  hot  spring  has  recently  been  discovered. 

We  may  therefore,  in  general  terms,  describe  the  Sar&wak  district 
as  consisting  of  ancient  limestone  and  slaty  rocks  and  of  modem 
sandstone  with  coal.  In  the  interval  between  these  deposits,  violent 
volcanic  action  has  taken  place,  which  has  resulted  in  the  irappean 
mountains ;  and  this  action  has  been  renewed  since  the  most  recent 
rocks  have  been  formed.  With  the  very  scanty  information  we  yet 
possess  on  the  subject,  more  detail  than  this  would  be  out  of  place. 

Ethnohgy. — The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  Borneo 
have  been  so  often  described,  that  I  shall  only  now  make  a  few 
observations  on  what  has  been  less  generally  noticed — their  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  characteristics.  The  Dyak  is  closely  allied 
ethnographically  to  the  Malay,  more  remotely  to  the  Chinese  and 
to  the  Indians  of  South  America,  who  are  all  united  by  so  many 
similarities,  that  we  must  consider  them  as  branches  of  one  great 
division  of  mankind,  the  Mongolian  race.  All  are  characterised 
by  a  reddish  brown  skin  of  various  shades,  by  jet-black  straight 
hair,  by  the  scanty  or  totally  absent  beard,  by  the  rather  small  and 
broad  nose,  and  high  cheek-bones.  In  one  character  only  is  there 
any  disagreement  among  them ; — in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  races 
the  eyes  are  oblique,  while  in  the  Americans  and  Malays  this 
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rtilittrity  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  very  slightly  developed.  The 
etuture  of  the  Dyaks,  seema  intermediate  between  the  Malays 
and  Chinese,  being  rather  greater  than  the  furmer  and  less  than  the 
Utter,  though  tho  local  differenoes  are  in  all  veiy  great.  Their 
wliole  forms  are  well  proportioned,  their  hands  and  feet  small,  and 
Ihey  are  seldom  bo  stout  as  either  the  Cliinese  or  Malays,  while  tho 
region  of  the  head,  ia  better  developed  than  iu  the  latterre 

It  ii8  highly  ciirioua  that  countries  so  distant  as  Uumeo  and  the 
'T*U^  of  the  Amazon,  between  which  we  can  by  no  possibility 
inu^ine  any  direct  communication  to  have  ever  taken  place,  should 
yet  contain  indigenes  so  similar  to  each  other :  for  between  some 
tribes  of  Dyaka  and  of  Amazon  Indians,  I  can  call  to  mind  no  one 
physical  distinction.  We  can  only  explain  tlie  circumstance  by 
supposing  both  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  shall  thus  have 
additional  reason  for  supporting  tho  views  of  Dr.  Latham  and  othets, 
who  consider  tho  Americans  as  Mongols  who  have  emigrated  direct 
from  Eastern  Asia.  We  may  abo  suppose  that  similarity  of  climate 
and  other  physical  conditions,  liave  leuded  to  produce  the  remarkable 
resemblauoo  I  have  alluded  to,  both  tribes  inhabiting  districts  under 
the  Equator,  where  tbe  surtkce  is  everj'where  covered  with  virgin 
foreets,  and  where  excessive  heatand  moisture  constantly  prevail. 

In  mental  capacity  it  is  prubable  that  tbe  Dyaks  would  be  fully 
equal  to  the  Malays  or  Chinese,  while  in  moral  character  they  are 
undonbtedly  supeiior  to  either.  Tbey  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  Malays,  that  the  Tartars  do  to  the  Chinese.  Tbey 
axe  Biraple  and  honest,  and  become  the  prey  of  the  Malay  tradei-s 
and  chiefs,  who  cheat  and  oppress  tbem  whenever  they  have  the 
iqiportnnity.  The  Dyak  languages  are  very  various,  and  differ  very 
OODsiderably  from  each  other.  In  some,  nearly  half  the  words  are 
pore  or  modified  Malay,  while  in  others,  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
•xaotly  the  same  in  the  two  languages.  In  some  of  the  names  of 
placies,  there  is  a  strange  similarity  to  the  Celtic ;  thus,  I'«nrhitseit, 
Ltattiu,  SmiauKn,  Senna,  are  most  of  them  true  Welsh  names,  and  as 
tlie  Celtic  langui^es  have  an  Eastern  origin,  and  there  is  a  con- 
■ideisble  Sanscrit  element  in  the  Malay,  and  aa  besides  there  is 
reMon  to  believe  that  Hindoos  were  once  settled  in  Borneo,  it 
Beema  possible  that  these  are  not  mere  accidental  coincidences,  but 
indications  of  a  common  origin  of  the  former  inhabitants  or  lan- 
guages of  Britain  and  Borneo — countries  which  we  can  now  only 
place  in  juxtaposition,  as  representing  nearly  the  extreme  points 
on  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Having  compared  tlie  Dyaks  with  some  of  tho  indigenes  of  South 
America  as  to  their  physical  characters,  it  may  be  as  well  to  extend 
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the  comparison  to  fheir  mental  qualities  as  exhibited  by  their 
sports,  their  weapons,  and  their  general  habits.  In  these  too  there 
is  a  very  considerable  general  resemblance,  though  much  difference 
in  the  details.  The  Dyaks  are  more  lively,  more  talkative,  and  less 
diffident  than  the  Americans,  and  therefore  pleasanter  companions. 
They  have  more  amusements  and  are  more  social,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  less  variety  of  weapons,  and  are  less  skilful  in  their 
methods  of  obtaining  game  and  fish.  Both  these  circumstances  will 
lead  us  to  place  them  one  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Among  the  Indian  boys  of  the  Amazons,  I  never  observed  any  other 
amusements,  than  imitations  of  the  more  serious  occupations  of  the 
men.  The  bow  and  spear,  the  blowpipe  or  the  canoe,  were  employed 
in  their  sports  and  games,  which  were  thus  the  school  in  which  they 
became  qualified  for  the  duties  of  manhood.  This  is  a  characteristio 
of  the  truly  savage  state.  The  Dyak  youths,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  their  social  games,  their  trials  of  strength  and  of  skilL  They 
amuse  themselves  with  pegtops  like  our  English  schoolboys,  and  1 
was  surprised  to  find  them  fully  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
in-doors  game  of  ''  scratch-cradle,"  of  which  they  had  modifications 
unknown  to  us.  They  possess  besides  numerous  puzzles  and  tricks 
of  great  ingenuity,  with  which  they  amuse  themselves  on  dull 
evenings  or  during  wet  weather.  These  apparently  trifling  matters 
are  yet  of  some  importance,  in  arriving  at  a  true  estimation  of  their 
social  state.  They  show  that  these  people  have  passed  beyond  that 
first  stage  of  savage  life,  in  which  the  struggle  for  existence  absorbs 
their  whole  faculties,  in  which  every  thought  and  every  idea  is 
connected  with  war  or  hunting  or  the  provision  for  their  immediate 
necessities.  It  shows  too  an  advanced  capability  of  civilization,  an 
aptitude  to  enjoy  other  than  mere  sensual  pleasures,  which,  properly 
taken  advantage  of,  may  be  of  great  use  in  an  attempt  to  raise  their* 
social  and  meuted  condition. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Dyaks  is  undoubtedly  high.  They  are 
truthful  and  honest  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  often  impossible 
from  this  cause  to  get  an  opinion  from  them,  for  they  say,  "  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  what  I  don*t  know,  I  might  tell  a  lie ;"  and  if  they 
relate  any  thing  voluntarily,  you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  speak- 
ing the  truth.  The  fruit-trees  about  their  houses  have  each  their 
owner,  and  it  has  often  happened  that  on  asking  a  Dyak  to  gather 
mo  some  fi-uit  from  a  tree,  he  has  replied,  '*  I  can*t  do  that,  for  the 
owner  of  the  tree  is  not  here ;"  never  seeming  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  acting  otherwise.  Neither  will  they  take  the  smallest 
thing  belonging  to  a  European,  without  asking  permission.  They 
will  pick  up  scraps  of  torn  newspapers  or  crooked  pins,  and  ask  as  a 


great  favonr  whether  they  may  have  them.  In  other  moral  qualities 
they  are  altia  above  moat  uncivilized,  and  perhaps  also  above  moat 
eiTilized,  nations.  They  are  temperate  in  food  and  drink,  and  the 
grow  seosuality  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  Is  unknown  among  them. 
They  have  but  one  fault— a  fault  common  to  all  nations  in  a  half- 
sarage  state,  except  perhaps  the  African  races — an  apalby  and 
dilatoriness,  which,  however  annoying  to  the  Europeans  who  come 
into  contact  with  them,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  grave  offence, 
or  bo  held  to  outbalance  the  many  excellent  qualities  they  poseesa, 

Few  aubjecta  are  of  greater  interest,  or  of  more  vital  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  a  people,  than  the  state  of  the  population,  ils  increase 
or  decrease,  and  the  causes  by  which  it  is  affected.  In  my  visits  to 
the  Hill  Cyaks,  I  was  much  stnick  by  tbo  apparent  absence  of  those 
muses,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  check  the  increai.e  of  popu- 
lation, coupled  with  the  evidence  of  a  population  almost  stationary 
or  very  slightly  increasing.  The  conditions  generally  supposed 
most  favourable  for  the  increase  of  population,  are  an  abundance  of 
food,  the  absence  of  polygamy,  and  early  marriages.  Here  these 
conditions  all  exist.     The  people  produce  far  more  food  than  they 

Leonsume,  and  exchange  the  surplus  for  ornaments,  gongs,  and  small 
inon,  which  constitute  iheir  wealth.     On  the  whole,  they  appear 

Fnmarkably  free  from  disease  ;  maiTiages  take  place  early,  though 
not  too  early,  and  old  bachelors  and  old  maids  are  alike  unknon-n. 
Tho  number  of  births  is,  however,  below  the  usual  ratio,  and  a  suffi- 
dent  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fatiguing  occupations  to  which  the 

pVomen  are  subjected. 


b  PnpOMd  Eo^hration  of  Borneo.     By  Lieut.  C.  A.  C.  De  Crespiony, 


lilKUT.  De  CliESPiONY,  tt.N.,  submitted  his  proposition  for  the  more 
rough  exploration  of  Borneo.  lie  reasoned  that  Borneo  ought 
0  be  better  known,  on  account  of  its  riches,  its  fertility,  and  ahove 
■11,  its  position,  situated  as  it  is,  in  the  direct  route  between  China 
and  Australia,  between  which  two  countries,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
(bresee,  that  there  will  bo  aa  great  a  trade  as  now  exists  between 
Europe  and  Australia.  In  addition  to  this,  Lieut.  De  Crespigny  was 
■Axioiis  to  discover  the  ruins  of  a  lar^e  stone  city  said  to  exist  in 
Koti,  in  the  east  of  Borneo,  and  the  truth  of  a  rumour  of  a  tribe  of 
feir  people,  living  in  tho  mountainous  region  of  Kinibalu,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  In  reply  to  a  question  Lieut.  De  Cres- 
pigny said  he  had  been  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  north-west 
coast  iu  1848,  and  bad  taken  that  opportunity  to  learn  the  Malay 
language,  and  to  gain  information  of  the  manners  of  the  people. 
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He  W8US  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  both  Mala3r8  and  Dyaks  had 
not  been  fairly  reported  upon.  He  knew  them  to  be  hospitable 
and  honest,  and  did  not  think  the  Malays  had  a  fiEiult  The  Dyaks 
certainly  were  addicted  to  taking  heads,  but  upon  the  whole  they 
were  an  inoffensive  race,  and  he  felt  confident  that  he  would  be 
well  received  by  them. 

With  regard  to  the  means,  he  proposed  that  the  Society  should 
use  their  influence  with  the  Admiralty,  to  have  him  placed  upon  full 
pay  on  the  books  of  one  of  the  guard-ships  in  this  country,  to  pro- 
vide him  and  his  servant  a  passage  to  Labuan,  and  to  lend  him  a 
few  instruments  and  a  small  medicine-chest  from  their  stores,  and 
provide  him  with  one  or  two  other  necessaries.  Should  this  appli- 
cation fail,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  his  resolution,  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  be  found  a  passage  to  Labuan. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  curious  fact,  that  the  north-west  coast, 
which  has  been  visited  by  so  many  of  our  ships,  and  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  ihe  country,  is  not  known  beyond  a  hundred  yaids 
in  the  jungle,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  three  of  which,  viz., 
Rejang,  Bruni,  and  Tampanak,  he  had  seen.* 

The  Pbesident  said,  when  they  considered  the  vast  extent  of  ooantiy  pro- 
posed to  be  traversed,  no  less  than  600  miles  in  length  and  ten  or  eleven 
degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth,  tlie  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  reputed 
character  of  the  natives— <^nsidering,  too,  that  Lieutenant  De  Grespigny  desired 
no  assistance,  no  companions,  that  he  intended  to  travel  alone — ^he  could  not 
but  admire  his  courage  and  enterprise.  There  was,  besides,  a  further  inde- 
pendence about  this  undertaking :  the  Lieutenant  sought  no  aid  from  the 
Government  or  from  that  Society,  or  any  Society,  beyond  that  which  the 
Admiralty  might  reasonably  grant,  which  was,  his  full  pay  and  a  free  passage 
to  the  site  of  his  proposed  adventures.  When  he  looked  at  the  vast  extent  of 
the  route  which  he  proposed  to  traverse,  the  opening  out  of  a  country  said  to 
abound  in  minerals  and  other  valuable  productions,  and  promising  to  be  of 
great  commercial  importance,  he  could  only  hope  that  the  project  might  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out ;  that  the  Admiralty  would  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  that 
the  Society  might  have  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  reading  in  this  room 
the  relation  of  the  successful  |)erformance8  of  his  enterprising  and  gallant  friend. 

Mb.  John  Crawford,  r.R.o.8.,  trusted  that  Lieutenant  De  Crespigny  would 
have  the  support  of  that  Society — ^he  thoroughly  deserved  it ;  and  that  the 
Society  would  strongly  recommend  his  case  to  tiie  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Previously  to  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  journey  had  just  been  described  to  the 
Society,  t^^o  travellers  had  already  gone  in  among  them,  one  from  the  north- 
west side,  and  the  other  from  the  south  side — Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Bums,  a 
grandson  of  the  poet.  Borneo  was  nearly  five  times  the  extent  of  Qreat 
Britain,  and  nine  times  the  extent  of  Ireland.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  rude 
people.  There  were  upwards  of  100  different  tribes  at  the  least ;  he  had  him- 
self counted  upwards  of  50 ;  and  every  one  of  these  had  a  totally  distinct  and 
separate  language.  In  fact  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  Borneo 
far  more  resembled  a  huge  block  cut  out  of  tropical  America  or  tropicsal  Africa, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.    Now,  as  to  its  productions.    It  was  not 


See  preceding  paper  by  Mr.  Wallace. — Ed. 
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rich  in  vsgelalJOD  UMfnl  to  mnn.     The  islaiid  had,  lioweTer,  b  great  variet;  of 
Talokble  minerals.     It  is  indeed  lie  riclicst  mineral  country  in  the  Eiist.     Its 
cool  ronnatione  were  most  extensive,  stretching;  right  bctoes  from  Bruni  to 
BtDJanniuisin.     Mines  are  worked  at  botli  exlr^mitics  ;  by  tlie  English  at  the 
Itorth-west,  and  by  the  Dutch  at  tlie  south  side,    ^n  English  company,  called 
tlie  Eottecn  Archijielngo  Company,  was  mining  upon  an  exleosive  scale,  and 
Iiad  invested  an  immense  Btim  of  money,  not  leas  perhaps  than  IGOfiOOl., 
ooosisling  of  steam-engines,  pnmpn,  and  there  nas  even  a  railway  of  a  mile. 
It  WH  expected  soon  to  produce  60,000  lonu  of  coals  a-year.     They  knew  the 
TMt  demand  likely  to  arise  for  coal  in  connexion  with  our  Eastern  steam  navi- 
gation.    Iron  was  very  abundant :  he  believed  it  to  be  a  magnetic  ore,  from 
which  the  Dyaks  are  enabled  to  manufacture  steel  and  iron  sujierior  to  the 
best  Swedish ;  at  least  it  was  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  because  tbey 
gare  a  higher  price  for  it.     Sulpburct  of  antimony  was  found  in  considerable 
kbnndance,  more  plentifully  than  in  any  other  country.     Ihe  history  of  Ibe 
discovery  of  that  loioeral  was  curious  enough.     A  gentleman  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance, like  many  other  English  gentlemen  fond  of  scribbling  in  newspapers, 
wanted  a  subject  to  write  about.     Be  went  to  a  bazaar  for  one,  and  found  it 
iaamBBB  of  onlimany.  This  was  in  ]d23.    A  small  portion  of  it  was  smelted 
to  a  i^ulus,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  sulphuret  that  had  been  brought  from 
l>ariwak ;  and  most  of  the  antimony  we  now  import,  1500  tons  annually, 
eomee  from  that  oonutry.     Sir  James  Brooke,  by  the  aid  of  these  antimony 
mines,  was  enabled  to  maintain  the  best  government,  native  or  £uroj>ean,  ever 
Mtabliahsd   in  Borneo.     He   hod  a   population  of  nearly  80,000  under  his 
authority,  consisting  of  Dynks  and  n  gre.it  many  oilier  tribes ;  and  considering 
what  a  strange,  rude,  anomalous  population  he  baa  under  him,  it  u  certain  lie 
adminislerB  his  government  witli  eminent  skill.     Gold  is  produced  in  con- 
iiderable  quimtitics  on  the  west  coast.     He  believed  there  were  50,000  Chinese 
working  the  gold  mines  on  the  west  const,  but  ihey  were  much  discoumned  by 
-■Hie  Dutch  government.     They  produced  about  half  a  million  pounds  sterling 
K-aauuiallj,  which  is  about  («o-t1iirtietb  part  of  the  )>roduce  of  California  or 
Rioatralist  and  that  after  they  have  lieeu  working  thero  for  a  whole  century, 
BvEuDonds  were  also  produced.    Among  the  vegetable  productions  was  gutta 
I  JHrcba,  discovered  by  a  relative  of  bis  in  184T.     He  saw  small  quantities  of  it 
r  tnployed  in  making  knife-handles  and  hoise-whips.     Being  in  the  medical 
I  anfeaaion,  be  thought  that  gutta  percha  would  make  very  good  splints  and 
I  'Mueiea,  and  he  sent  portions  of  il  to  Bengal,  and  those  sjiecimens  arc  now  in 
"^  Mat  India  Honse :  that  was  the  beginning.     He  received  the  gold  medal 
l(  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  at  Ur.  Crawfurd'a 
Vieqnest,  had  the  kindness  to  confer  upon  his  bod  a  very  hand eomc  appointment 
\ii  the  service.    From  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  saw  that  there  bad 
*~   11  imported  of  gutta  percha,  almost  all  from  Borneo  and  Suniatra,  not  less 
D  28,000cwts.   With  the  assistanceof  this  gutta  percha,  we  knew  what  we 
«  able  to  do ;  we  shall  be  able,  for  example,  to  interdiange  conversation 
h  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,     liters 
\a  another  article  of  vegetable  growth  pi-oduced  in  Borneo  thst  wss  curious 
mgh — india-rubber,  caoutchouc,    For^  years  ago,  half  a  ton  of  india-rubber 
.  _nld  serve  Eurojie  for  ten  yeara.     The  article  was  then  used  only  for  nibbing 
|St  pencil  marks.     The  quantity  now  imported  was  45,000  cwt.  annually,  and 
pinned  the  raw  material  of  a  vast  number  of  articles.    The  total  value  of  it 
was  350,0001.      Borneo  produced   sago,   now   become  a  conaiderahle  article. 
All  these  were  things  of  modern  discovery ;  and  he  bad  no  doubt  that  Lien- 
tennnt  I)e  Crespigny,  in  the  course  of  his  journeys,  wonld  be  able  to  discover 
a  great  many  more.     He  possessed  qualifications  that  well  fitted  bim  for  the 
task  be  had  undertaken  ;  and  he  earnestly  hoped,  on  the  retDrn  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  they  should  be  all  present  to  hear  his  interesting  papen  read. 
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The  Pbesidemt  said  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  ^ven  a  very  interesting  and  instmc- 
tive  description  of  the  country  which  Lieut  De  Crespigny  was  about  to 
explore.  He  was  sure  all  would  join  with  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  hearty  wishes 
for  his  success.  The  Council  of  Uie  Society  had  expressed  its  desire  that  day 
that  the  Admiralty  should  he  moved  to  grant  Mr.  De  Crespigny's  re- 
quest. They  could  only  hope  that  the  Government  would  promote  his  views 
in  every  way,  as  he  was  sure  the  Society,  judging  from  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  those  present,  would  be  disposed  to  do.  Before  the  President 
adjourned,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  an  application  of  one  of 
the  many  valuable  productions  of  Borneo,  in  the  shape  of  the  gutta  percha 
forming  part  of  the  submarine  cable  about  to  be  stretched  between  this  country 
and  America ;  and  adverted  to  the  admirable  section  upon  the  walls  of  the 
room,  of  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  in  which  the  cable  would  lie,  as  delineated  by 
Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  from  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  U.8.  Navy. 


Second  Meeting,  Nov.  24,  1866. 
Sib  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  Vicb-Pbesident,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — Captain  E.  A,  Acheson;  Dr.  FhS.  H,  Barth;  LmuUnant 
X.  Brine^  b.k.  ;  Captain  W,  Brook  ;  Captain  E,  Cooper;  and  Messrs.  /.  W. 
ChUders ;  J.  A.  Beaumont ;  J.  D.  C.  Ewing;  G.  M.  Harrison ;  A.  B.  HiU; 
J.  JR.  Langler ;  J.  Palliser;  H.  S.  Beid;  J.  M.  Share,  b.k.  ;  E.  H.  SUndsy  ; 
/•  X.  Statham;  and  James  Vaughan^  H.D.,  were  elected  FeXbws. 

Donations. — Among  donationB  received  since  the  pieTioiu  meeting 
were  '  Le  Monitenr  des  Indes,  Orientales  et  Occidentales,*  8  toIb. 
4to.,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd,  F.B.a.s. ;  Redhonse's  *  English 
and  Turkish  Dictionary,'  presented  by  Mr.  Quaritoh ;  '  Treasniy  of 
Geography,'  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  f.b.g.s.  ;  *  Series  of  Twelve  Views 
in  the  ^Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphoros,'  by  Commander  Montagu 
O'Reilly,  b.n.,  f.r.g.s.  ;  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  the 
United  States;  the  Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
Washington,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  the  Imperial  Geological  Society  of  Vienna ;  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Dutch  India,  &o. 

Objects  exhibited. — ^Various  articles,  relics  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition,  obtained  from  the  Esquimaux  at  Repulse  Bay  by  Dr. 
Rae ;  and  others,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from  Montreal  Island, 
were  exhibited  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Tonna,  F.B.a.s.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  Service  Institution,  and  excited  much  interest. 

Akkounceicrmts. — The  Chairman  stated  that  the  members  would  be  aware 
that,  at  their  last  meeting,  a  resolution  was  uDanimously  passed,  to  express 
their  deep  regret  that  their  distinguished  medallist,  Dr.  Kane,  was  prevented  by 
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iltoess  from  attending  in  person  to  receive  tho«e  gratulatioaa  which  they  were 
ftll  ready  lo  offer  hitn.  The  Preaideot  of  the  Society,  Admiral  Beeohey,  who  lie 
regretted  to  eay  had  been  prevented  by  ill  heftllh  from  taking  the  chair,  had 
requeitfd  him  to  stato  the  gratification  he  had  experienced  in  waiting  upon 
Dr.  Kane,  and  in  expreasini;  the  feelings  of  admiration  enterlajned  by  the 
Geographical  Society  towards  that  eminent  traveller.  The  reply  which  Ad- 
miral Beecbey  received  was  as  follows  : — 

Champion  Hill,  Cunbenrelt,  Noy.  IS,  tSSG. 

Mt  Dixa  Sre, — ^May  I  avail  niyself  of  your  kindness  to  convey  to  the  Society 
over  which  you  preside,  my  sense  of  the  high  honour  which,  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution  of  welcome,  was  this  day  conveyed  to  me  by  you  in  person. 

I  regret  that  my  extreme  illness  comjieiu  me  to  devolve  this  grateful  duty 
upon  aniother  bond,  but  I  tuiow  that  you  will  make  the  necessary  eiplanationa 
to  the  Society. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  vrith  great  regard, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E,  K.  Kane,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear-Admiral  P.  W.  Beeohoy,  President  H.G.S. 

It  was  only  necessarj-  on  his  part  to  explain  that  Dr.  Kane  had,  by  order  of 
fain  phy«cians,  already  proceeded  an  a  voyage  to  the  Uavanna,  and  to  add 
that  it  was  no  doubt  the  hearty  wish  of  every  British  geographer  thai  this 
diatinguished  man  might  be  aoon  restored  to  health. 

Be,  the  Chairman,  bad  also  to  announce  that,  since  the  last  meeting,  the 
Admiralty  had  acceded  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Preaidenl'— a  favour  oot 
gnmled  ou  ordinary  occasions — that  Lieut.  De  Crespi^y,  r.u.o.s.,  the  adven- 
toTOUi  young  officer  who  had  volunteered  to  survey  in  various  directions  the 
extensive  island  of  Borneo,  should  be  allowed  to  jirocced  on  the  proposed 
expedition.  The  Admiralty  received,  it  appears,  the  proposition  very  favonr- 
kUy,  and  bad  not  only  granted  leave  to  Lieut.  De  Crespignjr,  hut  also  a 
free  passage  in  II.U.8,  '  Actieon.'  Upon  the  applicalion  of  another  naval 
officer,  they  were  so  liberal  that  they  also  granlcd  [>ermi»sion  to  him  to 
■Mompany  Lieut.  De  Crespigny.  He  mentioned  this  circumstance  with  great 
mtisbotion,  as  it  showed  that  the  Admiralty  were  fully  aware  of  the  position 
in  public  estimation  which  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Society  justly  oocupied. 
Id  fact,  all  the  departments  of  the  (iovernment  seemed  anxious  to  attend  to 
the  recommendations  and  wishes  of  this  Society. 

He  might  further  announce  that  the  wishes  of  the  deputation  which  waited 
Upon  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  tD  urge  hia  Lordahip  to  sanction  an  annual 
expedition  to  the  Niger  and  Chadda,  like  that  successful  one  under  Dr.  Baikie, 
]n  order  to  bring  us  into  systematic  communication  with  the  Tieople  of  that 
portioD  of  Africa,  had  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  ber  Majesty's 
Foreign  Secretary.  He  felt  coulideot,  from  what  ho  heard  on  that  occasioD, 
that  the  Government  would  carry  out  the  wishes,  which  had  been  long  enter- 
Uioed  by  geographers.  These  were  very  gratifying  results,  and  he  need 
•carcely  say  the  Society  wos  flourishing,  seeing  so  many  new  members  added 
lo  it  at  ever}-  meetmg. 

The  papers  read  were  ; — 

1.  Plan  for  a  faHher  Search  after  tU  Retnaiws  of  the  Franklin  Expedition. 

By  Lieut  Bedfobd  Pim,  r.n.,  r.R.G.3. 

\  laxUT.  Fm  stated  that  as  a  decieive  clue  of  the  missing  expedition 

I  faod  been  obtained,  in  the  shape  of  the  relics  purchased  b;  Dr.  Itae 
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from  the  Esquimaux  during  his  survey  of  part  of  Boothia,  it  was 
natural  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  to  the  locality  of 
King  William  Land.  He  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  last  expedition 
sent  out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  follow  up  the  traces  of 
Franklin  discovered  by  Dr.  Rao,  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to 
the  lateness  of  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  started  and  to  the 
absence  of  an  interpreter ;  and  denied  the  existence  of  any  evidence 
proving  that  the  party  had  perished,  since  no  vestige  of  human 
remains  had  been  found,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  scheme  he  proposed  was,  that  a  screw  steamer,  with  a  comple- 
ment of  twenty  men,  should  penetrate  as  far  down  Peel  Sound  as 
possible,  take  up  winter  quarters,  and,  assisted  by  teams  of  dogs, 
purchased  at  the  Danish  settlements  of  Greenland,  extend  the  search 
down  both  sides  of  the  Sound.  Another  steamer  should  push  through 
Behring  Strait  and  winter  at  King  William  Land;  and  a  third 
party  should  descend  the  Great  Fish  Biver.  Lieut.  Pim  particularly 
desired  the  use  of  small  steamers,  supplied  with  dog?  for  travelling 
purposes.  Who  could  doubt  that,  had  Sir  John  Franklin  had  the 
command  of  20  men  only,  instead  of  138,  but  he  would  have  escaped 
from  his  icy  prison  as  easily  as  Sir  John  Boss  had  done?  The 
smaller  number  would  enjoy  abundance,  while  the  laiger  number 
were  perishing  with  hunger.  The  superiority  of  dogs  over  men  for 
sledging  purposes  had,  in  Lieutenant  Pim's  opinion,  been  abundantly 
proved  —frost  being  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  men,  whilat 
dogs  are  exposed  to  the  severest  inclemency  of  the  weather  with 
impunity.  The  most  interesting  locality  for  the  search,  was  un- 
doubtedly, King  William  Land ;  which,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Fish  Biver,  was,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  the  number  of  Esquimaux  inhabiting  its  vicinity,  who 
beyond  a  doubt  were  the  depositaries  of  the  Franklin  secret,  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Having  pointed  out  the  field  of  search. 
Lieutenant  Pim  described  the  eastern  road  to  it,  or  that  by  Lancaster 
Sound,  as  comparatively  uncertain;  while  the  western,  or  that 
through  Behring  Strait,  he  believed  could  be  coasted  by  ships  sooner 
or  later  in  each  year,  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  American 
Continent.  Captain  Collinson  had  engaged  to  take  a  ship  to 
Simpson  Bay  in  ten  months,  and,  indeed,  had  given  it  as  his  opinion 
to  him,  that  he  could  take  through  the  *  Marlborough,'  the  largest 
ship  in  the  British  navy.* 


*  Lieut.  Pim  exhibited  the  fac-simile  of  a  Chart  drawn  by  an  Eaqnimauz,  on 
board  the  '  Enterprise,'  pointing  oat  the  locality  of  two  ships ;  bat  which  Capt. 
Collinson,  at  the  time,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  '  Victory,'  abandoned  by  Sir 
John  Ross  in  1831.— Ed. 
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Bin  Roobhick  MnncHiHO\,  f.a.a.s.,  wns  atire  tlio  members  nould  retnm  tbeir 
tlisnks  to  Liuutetmnt  Plm  for  hia  oommimicaliou,  inaaoiucliu  tbey  would  re- 
collect iLe  efforts  made  by  that  officerin  theie^rohafwrour  miaauignavigatora. 
Ko  one  could  forget  the  bold  enterprise  which  Lieutensiit  Pim  formerly  pro- 
jected, the  vigorous  manner  in  which  be  stt  about  it,  with  the  full  delermina- 
tioQ  to  reach,  bj  a  land  juunicy  over  tlic  wilds  of  Siberia,  those  disla&t  regions 
in  which  Franklin  and  his  aasuciatcs  were  supposed  to  be  fast  bound  in  ice. 
Lieutenant  Pirn's  antecedents  were  indeed  u-u  earnest  that  what  be  now  pro- 
pottid  was  worthy  of  the  aerious  consideration  of  the  Society.  Ha,  the  Chair- 
IDMi,  had  been  alluded  to  na  having  beeu  one  of  Uio  individunls,  who  had 
sealously  advocated  a  final  Mcatch  for  tlie  relics  of  the  '  Erebus '  and  '  Terror.' 
Be,  certainly,  did  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  memoriai  which  he  himseir 
preMUted  to  the  First  Minister  of  the  Cro\vn  upon  this  mibject ;  and  he  niust 
My,  that  this  document,  siguedas  it  was  by  many  men  eminent  in  science,  as 
freUaa  by  eiperieuced  Arctic  explorers,  met  with  the  full  and  entire  favour 
of  Lord  I'almefBton,  who  paid  a  very  marked  attention  to  it.  I'hough  Le,  Sir 
Roderiok,  had  no  riaht  to  hold  out  any  proapect  upon  authoriiy,  it  might 
■till  be  hoiied  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  lliink  it  due  to  the 
boncmr  of  a  great  country  like  Britain,  which  had  spent  so  many  IhoDunds  of 
pounds  in  the  search  after  Franklin,  not  to  abandon  a  last  effort  to  detect  (he 
relics  of  the  ships,  and  probably  to  find  the  log-buoks,  and  such  records  of 
those  six  years'  wanditrings  in  the  far-oFT  Arctic  regtous,  as  might  well  be  pre- 
served in  the  ice,  and  might  be  found  by  aaurvey  in  a  circumscribed  area. 
The  Society  would  recollecl>  Ihnt  this  proposed  expedition  differed  entirely  from 
all  former  efforts  to  discover  the  direction  even,  in  which  the  bold  and  gallant 
Franklin  had  sailed.  Throuijh  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Itae,  we  now  know  that 
within  ft  very  limited  space  indeed,  the  shipa  and  their  relics  must  lie.  Again, 
that  tbe  spot  could  be  easily  reached,  had  been  set  at  rest  by  Captain  Colli nson, 
who  in  a  sailing  ship  passed  to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  area 
to  which  bo  adverted,  along  the  north  coast  of  America,  and  returned  un- 
mtiied  and  without  the  lot«  of  a  man.  If  a  screw  vessel  were  propelled  in 
that  same  course,  there  could  not  be  the  remotest  doubt  that  one  portion  of 
ibe  proposed  scheme  might  be  Hccomplished.  Kot  being  a  naval  man  himself, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  relative  merits  of  an  ejtiiedition  by  the 
cut  or  the  west.  These  were  points  which  might  be  considered  hereafter ; 
but  be  did  sincerely  hope  that  a,  last  effort  might  be  tna<lo  for  the  honour  of 
our  country.  Our  neighbours,  the  French,  as  stated  in  the  memorial  alluded 
to^  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  that  befell  I^  Peronse,  had  set 
«n  example,  which,  for  the  credit  of  our  country,  wc  ought  to  Imitate.  The 
tooment  our  allies  procured  the  first  Information  respecting;  that  lll-stHrrcd  ex- 
pedition, they  sent  out  a  considerable  force  to  collect  every  remnant  and  record 
connected  with  it.  llicse  they  bad  justly  hung  up  as  trophies  in  Paris,  and 
nch  conduct  was  well  worthy  of  imitaiion  by  other  nations.  In  the  event  of 
tiia  Uovernment  declining  to  send  out  an  cx]«dition,  he  was  authorised  to 
atAte  that  Lady  Franklin,  who  had  already  expended  so  much  in  fitliog  out 
«XpedilioiiB  in  the  search  after  the  missin;;  navigators,  would,  though  there 
night  now  be  no  chance  of  finding  a  living  man  of  the  party,  spend  her 
iHt  farthing  In  making  this  effort.  He  still  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  give  to  that  noble-minded  woman  every  possible  support,  and  fur- 
1^«h  the  expe<1itlon  with  provisions  and  ingtrumcnlB,  and  with  a  well-found 
Teasel. 

Da.RAB,  F.n.o.s.,  said  he  hod  done,  as  nodoubt  others  bad  when  employed  for 
the  purpose,  all  he  could  to  find  traces  of  the  missing  expedition  ;  but  Lieut. 
Fim  was  perfectly  right  m  saying  that  his  discovery  of  relics  in  the  region 
named  was  unexpected.  He  tlioughc  Sir  John  Franklin  hail  gone  in  another 
direction ;  because  on  a  former  expedition  Sir  John  bad  lost  half  his  parly  In 
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travelling  over  a  short  extent  of  the  American  continent.  He  concluded  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  would  have  followed  the  route  taken  by  Sir  John  Boas  in 
escaping  from  Regent  Inlet ;  and  this  opinion  induced  him  to  think  that  he 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  where  rullcs  had  been  met  with. 
He  did  not  think,  with  many  other  authorities,  that  documents  were  to  be 
found.  The  documents,  whatever  they  were,  would  have  been  carried  to  the 
point  where  the  last  survivors  rested.  That  was  his  opinion.  The  Esquimaux 
told  him  that  they  had  found  eight  or  ten  books  where  the  dead  bodies  were ; 
that  those  books  had  "  markings  upon  them,  but  they  could  not  tell  whether 
they  were  in  print  or  manuscript.  On  being  asked  what  they  had  done  with 
them,  they  said  they  liad  given  them  to  their  children,  who  had  torn  them  up 
as  playthings.  This  was  such  an  answer  as  the  Esquimaux  would  scarcely 
have  formed  from  mere  invention ;  it  was  just  what  cnildren  would  do  in  this 
country  or  anywhere  else.  But  wherever  the  vessels  were  left^  there  it  ^"as 
barely  possible  that  remnants  of  books  might  be  found ;  still  it  was  dear  that 
those  books  could  give  no  account  of  the  fate  of  the  party  seen  near  the  Fish 
River.  There  was  only  one  point  connected  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  which  at  first  appeared  to  him  inconclusive,  and  that  was  the  not 
finding  traces  of  bodies.  Upon  considering  the  subject,  and  consulting  Sir 
George  Back's  book,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  washed 
away  or  covered  up  with  mud.  On  the  low  ground  where  the  party  en- 
camped, the  tide  flowed  nearly  over  the  whole  of  it,  in  gales  of  wind  from 
certain  directions.  There  was  a  large  river  flowing  down,  and  all  who  have 
lived  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  know  the  efiect  of  such  a  river  filled 
with  ice  flowing  over  a  flat  tract  of  country ;  that  it  carried  away  remains 
of  much  greater  resistance  than  any  that  mere  bodies  could  offer.  He 
might  also  refer  to  Captain  Penny  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case. 
When  Captain  Penny  wintered  up  Northumberland  Inlet,  he  found  that 
whales*  carcases  and  bones,  which  he  had  left  nearly  high  and  dry  the  previous 
season,  had  been  removed  by  a  process  he  could  not  account  for ;  there  was  not 
a  bone  to  be  seen.  With  respect  to  the  expedition  proposed  by  Lieutenant 
Pirn,  he  wished  it  might  be  carried  out,  because  he  thought  that  the  informa* 
tion  obtained,  if  any,  would  confirm  the  statements  he  had  himself  brought 
home.  He  would  not  at  present  say  exactly  what  his  plans  were,  but  he 
wished  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  which  he  had 
twice  endeavoured  to  accomplish.  It  was  said  that  the  third  time  was  lucky, 
and  he  should  probably  try  the  third  time. 

Mb.  John  Brown,  f.r.g.s.,  wished  to  make  an  observation  with  reference 
to  Peel  Sound.  He  would  caution  geographers  against  the  adoption  of  it  as  a 
Strait.  It  was  not  known  to  be  a  Strait.  If  they  referred  to  the  Blue  Books 
they  would  find  that  Lieut.  Browne,  of  Austin  and  Ommaney 's  expedition,  went 
some  distance  down  that  Sound,  and  in  his  report  pronounced  it  to  all  apx)ear- 
ance  "rarely  if  ever  open  for  navigation  ;*'  in  fact,  he  said,  in  parts  it  was  frozen 
to  the  bottom.  A  little  farther  south,  at  Creswell  Bay,  by  reference  to  Sir 
John  Ross's  trip  down  l^nce  Regent  Inlet,  they  would  find,  looking  west^ 
a  range  of  mountains — ^tbe  Union  Mountains — ^these  must  be  some  distance  to 
the  westward ;  they  were  very  high  ;  this  again  offered  an  obstacle  to  the  sup- 
position that  Peel  Sound  was  a  strait.  Again,  farther  south,  at  the  western 
entrance  of  Bcllot  Strait,  Capt.  Kennedy  and  Ballot  describe  a  **  con- 
tinuous barrier  of  land  '*  from  Cape  Bird  round  to  the  north  and  west,  forming 
a  deep  bay  ;  this  would  shut  out  all  idea  then  of  Peel  Sound  being  a  strait. 
He  would  be  sorry  to  see  another  failure  by  a  search  in  that  direction,  after 
the  many  they  had  had.  Probably  the  best  place  to  put  the  ships  would  be 
down  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  but  not  so  far  south  as  to  be  locked  up  as  Robs 
was, — say  about  Creswell  Bay.  But,  after  all,  where,  he  would  ask,  did  the 
party  said  to  have  perished  at  Montreal  Island  come  from  ?    He  did  not  think 
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down  Peel  Soundntall ;  had  they  done  so,  weeboiUd  bnve  esj^ected 

found  tmccs  of  them  friim.  its  vicinity  lo  Fury  Bench.     Ho  t)iouy;lit 

,  in  hiG  enilcnvoiirs  to  carry  out  his  ioslxnctioDs,  had  attained  larga 

^ing  from  Cape  Walker,  as  far  west  as  105°  or  110^,  and  had  got  eutanglcd 

ibe  heary  ice  in  the  deep  hay  ol  Melville  Sound,  and  that  he  endeavourvd 

escape  south  by  a  strait  ivUch  he  (Mr.  Brown)  thoueht  ejciated  at  the 

ttoin  of  Melville  Sound,  between  it  and  Qatesheod  Island,  in  King  Witjiam 

Land,  In  1S54,  he  expresaed  to  Captain  CoUinBon,  ju8t  then  arrived,  his  opinion 

ne  (egarded  that  particular  part  being  a  Strait.     The  heavy  fixed  ice  ou  tlia 

cattem  side   of  Melville  Sound,  found  by  Captain  Oinmaney  and  Captain 

Osbom,  the  currents  and  other  reasons,  too  long  to  be  entered  upon  then,  hod 

lad  him  to  that  conclusion.     Captain  Collinson  said,  he  "  thought  it  probable, 

and  yet  the  thought  never  occurred  lo  him  when  he  was  on  Uic  s|«t.''    Uo 

mentioned  this  lo  prevent  future  failure.     At  any  rate  the  fate  of  Franklin 

and    his   followers  could  not  rest  where  it  was,   and  he  thought  if   they 

went  down  Prince   llegeut  Inlet,   and  then  crossed  over  as  Kennedy  and 

Uellut  did,  and  in  the  direction  he  (Mr.  Brown)  had  indicated,  that  they  might 

obtain  traces  of  the  relics  at  least,  of  the  long  absent  expedition.     Tlio  way 

by  Behring  Strait  was  an  excellent  one,  but  he  feared  it  took  too  long  a 

Uine  rrum  England. 

Captain  Maqcibb,  b.n.,  said,  he  had  been  to  Behring  Strait  four  times,  and 

B;ti  to  the  possibility  of  communicating  with  the  mouth  of  Back  Klver  by  the 

Vinatem  route,  he  might  state  that  be  bad  been  round  Point  Barrow  three 

BfimM,  aud  he  thought  it  was  n  navigation  which  might  bo  undertaken  without 

P  tte  slightest  danger.    Captain  Collinson  was  of  the  same  opinion.    The  ad- 

B'Tiulages  of  the  western  route  were  threefold :  1st,  the  certainty  of  the  shiis 

Evrivin^  at  the  sjut  where  the  search  has  to  be  made ;  2nd,  in  the  event  of 

Wnj  accident  occurring  to  the  vessel,  the  crew  will  be  sure  to  reach  the  HudfKici 

R  "iij  settlemenis ;  3rdly,  that  a  travelling  parly  (coming  from  the  enst)  could 

~  rt  renuiu  sufficiently  long  ui«D  the  spot  so  as  to  render  the  search  coniptele 

dfinal.   By  tbisroute,uotiocoftheship'8priigreBscan  be  conveyed  by  the  Hut 

■  btdians  from  tho  Colville,  and  from  Barter  Island  to  Fort  Yoiicon,  and  bor 
Biafe  arrival  at  her  destination  can  be  made  known  in  England  by  the  Januaiy 
IrjUlowing.  Thus  there  would  be  no  anxiety  with  regard  to  her  safely.  A 
■  '  ■■  it  round  by  September ;  but  by  the  eastern  route  ii  would  be 
wing,  berore  parties  could  reach  there  by  travelling,     litis  was 

_,_ , e  im[>ortBnce,  because  infomiation  oould  not  bo  got  from  tho 

■Jbqttmuux  in  a  day  or  two.  It  took  weeks,  and  it  was  very  difficult  Xo  get 
BMnoC  information  from  them.  By  the  western  route,  the  pansage  from  Eng- 
■ijjsd  to  the  mouth  of  Back  River,  could  be  undertaken  with  very  little  chanee 
oTatoppage.  CaptsJn  Collinson  hod  made  the  (lassage  in  one  year,  and  Captain 
U'Clure  in  another,  and  they  each  could  have  got  uiere  by  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. A  ship  having  arrived  there,  it  would  be  very  easy  in  the  following 
spring,  when  the  crews  would  not  be  employed  about  anything  else,  to  try 
and  find  a  way  out  by  tho  eastward  instead  of  retuTning  as  they  went.  But 
ships  going  in  by  the  east,  did  not  know  how  far  they  could  get,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  "Arctic  travelling  was  a  very  laborious  thing.  Peojilo  arriving 
at  a  place  after  a  long  journey,  were  not  in  a  stale  to  make  a  search  with  the 
same  vigour  they  would  exert  if  they  were  quite  fresh. 

8i8  BoDBRicK  MuBCBisoN  Said,  it  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  remarka 
roads  by  Lieut.  Tim  bad  been  confirmed  by  so  experienced  an  Arctic  navi- 
gator as  Captaiu  Magnire,  whose  observations  were  quite  in  unison  with 
those  of  Captain  Collinson— both  of  these  oflicers  who  had  "  gone  and  done  the 
tiling."  The  public  must  therefore  not  imagine  that  the  search  that  tho  ine- 
morialisls  and  Lieut.  Pirn  advocated,  was  attended  by  those  dangers  which 
were  connected  with  former  indefinite  searches.    With  reference  to  the  cha- 
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raoter  of  the  Esquimaux,  among  whom  some  of  our  people  might  have  lost 
their  lives,  and  some  of  our  young  men  might  be  living,  which  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Kane,  he,  Sir  Koderick,  hoped  that  the  Bishop  of  Rupert  Land,  who 
was  present,  might  afford  them  some  information. 

The  Bishop  of  Kupkbt  Land  said  his  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  was 
very  small.  He  had  encountered  them  in  two  directic»is  in  his  own  territory ; 
at  one  extremity  near  James*  Bay,  and  at  the  other  above  York  Fort.  He 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  them  from  both  these  quarters,  and  he  thought 
if  the  Government  should  sanction  an  expedition  such  as  Lieut.  Pirn  proposed, 
some  endeavour  might  be  made  at  the  same  time  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
settlement  among  them.  That  excellent  body,  the  Moravians,  would  be 
inclined  to  do  anything  in  their  power,  in  affording  interpreters  or  anything 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux.  He  was  also 
most  anxious  to  do  all  that  might  be  necessary  witn  a  view  to  planting  a 
missionary  clergyman  permanently  amongst  them.  In  intellectual  power  he 
did  not  think  they  came  up  to  the  Indians,  but  they  were  superior,  he  thought, 
in  moral  qualities.  He  was  sorry  ho  could  not  give  more  information  respect- 
ing these  interesting  people :  all  that  he  knew  of  them  was  favourable  as 
regarded  their  dispositions.  He  hoped  something  would  be  done  for  them,  in 
a  religious  point  of  view,  so  that  the  present  opportunity  might  not  be  lost. 
Should  such  be  the  result  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Government,  he  for 
one  would  hail  it,  as  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  that  neglected  and  inter- 
esting people. 

Lieut.  Pim  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  Society,  especially,  the  neces- 
sity for  having  a  ship  <U  King  William  Land,  because  it  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  winter  close  to  the  Esquimaux,  so  as  to  obtain  a  moral  influence 
over  them,  and  learn  from  them  the  precise  whereabout  of  our  countrymen. 
If,  for  instance,  a  travelling  party  left  a  ship  wintering  at  Batty  Bay,  where 
the  '  Prince  Albert*  winter^,  and  travelled  all  the  way  down,  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  King  William  Land  they  would  be  exhausted,  and  the  Esquimaux 
could  easily  overpower  them  if  they  felt  so  inclined.  At  all  events,  as  Cap- 
tain Maguire  said,  time  was  essential  to  make  the  Esquimaux  divulge  all 
they  knew.  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  a  whole  winter  in  the  ice  (1820),  before 
he  obtained  any  geographical  information  from  the  tribes  in  his  vicinity. 
Therefore  he  (Lieut.  Pim)  was  anxious  that  a  ship  should  actually  winter  at 
King  William  Land.  Mr.  Brown  had  said  it  was  a  very  long  way  round  by 
Behring  Strait.  All  he  (Lieut.  Pim)  could  say  in  reply  was,  that  the 
longest  way  roimd  was  often  the  shortest  way  there.  After  the  vessel  arrived 
at  King  William  Land,  by  way  of  Behring  Strait^  there  would  still  be  four 
weeks*  summer  before  them,  to  devote  to  securing  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and 
explorations  in  boats ;  whereas,  by  the  eastern  route,  there  would  be  only  just 
time  to  prepare  for  winter.  Captain  CoUinson  in  his  letter  asserted  that  a 
ship  could  go  from  England  to  Simpson  Strait  by  the  westerly  route  in  ten 
months.  The  passage  was  performed  by  the  'Investigator'  in  1860  ;  and  by 
the  '  Enterprise  *  in  1851,  52,  53,  54.  They  might  therefore  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  channel  was  open  all  the  season,  and  Captain  Collinson  even 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  Government  ordered  him,  he  would  take  the 
'  Marlborough,'  the  largest  ship  in  the  service,  safely  up  to  Simpson  Strait ; 
therefore  the  Society  n^  not  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  risk  the  explorers 
would  have  to  go  through.  The  greatest  risk  would  be  ^*ith  the  Esquimaux, 
and  he  thought  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  among  them  with  caudon  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  them  all  that  they  knew  about  Franklin.  As 
regarded  the  bodies  having  been  washed  off  a  low  spit  of  laud,  he  certainly 
did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Rae  on  that  point,  because  the  very  liability  of  the 

fx>imd  to  be  washed  by  the  rising  of  the  river,  must  have  been  observed  by 
ranklin*s  people,  and  would  have  prevented  them  encamping  there,  and  com- 
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^^^bell«d  them  to  bike  higher  ground.  lie  did  not  tliinlc  they  could  altrihute 
^^Hbe  fiut  of  DO  vestiges  being  found  to  Uie  Datura  of  tlie  ground,  lie  (Lieut, 
^^^^Hm)  itsled  this  on  Lis  own  eipurieoce,  for  having  travelled  urior  Dr.  Kae's 
■mple  ftod  excelteut  manner,  withuut  l«nla  or  aujicrliuilies  of  any  sort,  also 
after  the  tentative  niaunur  of  a  Guvemtneut  cx[iodilbn,  as  well  as  making 
overland  journeys,  he  might  be  considered  a  competent  judge  of  cau^x  aaU 
•fleet*  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Db.  Rax  observed  that  the  Eatjuiniaux  travelled  in  sledges  and  en- 
omped  on  low  ground.  He  also  alwayti  pitched  on  low  ground,  because  the 
■now  was  best  there  for  building.  Tbo  Esiiuimaux  did  the  same.  He  had  been 
MCuMraned  to  tbo  Esquimaux  from  MaclienKie  Kiver  round  to  York  Fort,  a 
muUl  spaoe  excepted,  and  had  lived  among  them  witli  perfect  safety.  He 
hid  left  three  of  his  people  at  Bepulae  Bay,  and  on  bis  return  he  found 
twelve  native  familiea  living  with  them.  Some  of  these  were  relatives  or  ac- 
qtuintanocB  of  the  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  murdered  Franklin's 
jiMty.  They  were  a  gossiping  people,  not  a  qiuet  people  like  the  ludifui, 
■uut  tbey  would  have  told  him  at  otice  if  any  of  thv  party  had  bitn  alive.  If 
lie  party  had  got  up  the  Back  River,  they  would  have  liceu  perfectly  safe,  bc- 
BMue  the  native  Indians  would  have  fed  them  and  brought  thelD  to  the  Hud- 
mn  Bay  posts.  I^ieut,  Pirn  said  be  had  travelled  in  the  west,  but  travelling 
in  the  west  could  give  no  idea  of  travelling  in  the  eaet<  He  (Dr.  Boe)  tra- 
vdlej  there  as  the  Esquimaux  did,  and  encamped  as  they  generally  did  in  the 
low  flat  oountry.  Every  one  agreed  that  tlie;  would  rather  encamp  on  low 
gtoond  tliaa  haul  tbeir  sledges  through  the  snow  to  higher  ground  aUive  the 
Wtlcr-liiie.  The  party  of  whites,  who  starved  atai  the  Fish  Itiver,  hitd  tra- 
▼eUed  thither  on  tbe  ice,  not  by  water,  because  the  natives  follotred  the  sledge 
marks  on  the  ice,  and  the  bodies  were  found  Iwfore  tbe  ice  broke  up,  lie 
bad  gone  over  a  conaideivlde  eitent  of  coast,  about  £000  miles,  and  conse- 
qneatly  oould  speak  from  bis  own  e;!pciriei)ue ;  hut  he  would  not  venture  to 
BSpesa  any  opinion  of  what  Dr,  Kane  or  Lieut.  Pim  had  exi^rieuced  1000 
Wlee  or  so  to  the  north  and  west. 

8la  BoDBBiCK  MuBCHiEDM  boj  no  doubt  every  niember  of  tbe  Geographiqal 
Socoety  was  aware  of  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Itae's  researches ;  and  he  whs 
h^tpy  to  have  elicited  from  the  Meeting  a  very  general  participation  in  the 
vicrtn  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed  the  requiutiou  to  the  Govermnent,  urging 
thai  another  search,  worthy  of  the  country,  ouglit  to  be  made  to  discover  tbe 
mananta  of  the  Franklin  expedition.     He  was  also  happy  to  hear  that  Dr. 

tbimself  intended  to  come  forward,  and  he  was  not  suriiriscd  at  such  an 
&om  to  gallant  and  successful  an  Arctic  traveller. 
2.  Dr.  VoOEL  on  the  Ivory-trade  of  Central  Africa. 
Communicated  by  the  Earl  of  Clabehdoh. 
African  ivory  which  reaches  the   MeJiterranean  portit  cnmea 
fiy  from  Adiuoawa  and  Alimshi?,    south  of  the  river  Cliadda. 
Fnun  Btt-Miiuda  and  Shubbiin  on  the  Chadda  it  ptu^ee  noilliward 
throu^  Jacoba  to  Kano,  whtnce  it  is  tranemitted  acroBs  the  desert 
iy  Ghadamsi  merchants.     The  quantity  thus  obttuned  is  Riid  to  bo 
50  tana  annimlly.     Bomu  and  Wadm  also  contribute  a  small  supply. 
Dr.  Togel  found  the  people  on  Ihe  Chadda  refueing  to  supply  tlie 

.Dsiial  buyers  from  tlie   north,  as   Dr.    Baikie'e  expedition  up  tho 

H  Chadda  had  led  thorn  to  hope  for  the  aiTival  of  EngliBb  ehipB.     Dr. 
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Vogol  recommends  small  trading  establishments  to  be  fonned  at  Bn- 
Mauda  and  Shubbiin.  Those  markets  are  in  healthy  situations,  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  food,  and  intercept  the  trade  to  the  north* 
Regular  periodical  communication  is  essential,  as  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  vessels  might  find  the  people  unprepared  to  trade,  and 
cause  disappointment.  A  legitimate  and  active  trade  would  soon 
spring  up  in  those  parts,  and  be  preferred  by  the  natives  to  dealing 
in  slaves,  a  traffic  which  would  then  be  abandoned.* 

Sib  Hodbbick  Mubchison  observed  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
allusion  was  made  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  Kane  for  his  expedi- 
tion—an expedition  which  was  more  remarkable  than  any  ever  undertaken, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  two  individuals  of  a  kindred  nation, 
or,  as  he  might  call  them,  our  American  brethren.  That  expedition  having 
terminated,  they  had  expressed  their  grateful  thanks  to  those  exoeUent 
Americans,  who,  in  the  search  for  Franklin,  had  distinguished  themselves 
above  all  individual  Englishmen.  No  one  had  acted  the  part  oi  such  pure 
philanthropists  as  Messrs.  Grinnell  and  Peabody,  both  of  whom,  he  was  glad 
to  say,  were  associated  on  the  lists  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

He  was  happy  to  observe  present,  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
great  survey  across  the  Atlantic,  for  measuring  the  depths,  and  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  which  that  gigantic  scheme  had  been  deWsed, 
which  would  unite  the  two  nations  in  bonds,  which  he  hoped  never  would 
be  severed.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  expositor,  and  in  fact  the  promoter, 
of  this  great  affair,  was  in  the  room,  with  some  of  the  very  materials  with 
which  the  great  connection  was  to  be  made.  He  thought  he  might  call 
upon  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  was  to  be  carried  out. 

3.  The  Atlantio  TeU^aph.    By  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq.,  of  the  United 

States. 

Mb.  Ctrus  W.  Field  said,  that  the  remarks  which  the  Chairman  had  just 
made  ^alluding  to  some  distinguished  Americans)  to  men  whom  he  was  proud 
to  call  his  friends,  had  struck  a  chord  in  his  heart,  llie  Americans,  their 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wished  to  get  nearer  to  their  father- 
land. They  were  jealous  of  the  earlier  acquired  knowledge  of  the  English,  and 
were  determined  to  obtain  it.  When  the  Atlantic  cable  is  laid,  they  will 
know  in  New  York  what  is  to  be  done  in  London,  before  it  is  even  done  there, 
the  difference  in  time  being  five  hours. 

Mr.  Field  then  said,  if  they  would  allow  him,  he  would  present  a  profile  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  which  was  made  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Gk)vemment,  under  the  direction  of  that  distinguished 
man,  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  The  commander  of 
the  expedition  was  Captain  Berryman,  of  the  United  States  steamer  '  Arctic' 

*  According  to  the  last  accounts  received  by  the  Society  from  Dr.  Vogel,  dated 
Kuka,  December  4,  1855,  he  intended  then  to  visit  Wadai,  and  afterwuds  to  re- 
turn to  England  early  in  1857,  by  way  of  Adamawa,  the  Niger,  and  Fernando  Po. 
Through  H.  M.  Consul  at  Tripoli  full  supplies,  both  of  money  and  articles  of 
merchandise,  had  been  sent  to  him. 

The  continoadon  of  Dr.  Yosel's  important  astronomical  observaUons — the  first 
portion  of  which  were  published  in  the  25th  Journal  of  the  Society—- liave  not  yet 
arrived.— Ep. 
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DEATH  OF  ADMIRAL  BEKCHEY. 


Mr.  Field  bero  exhibited  tho  profile  of  tlia  AtlaDtic;  and  Ihebedof  thcoc 

level  throughout  the  whole  course,  that,  in  nmicing  tlie  Map,  they  hud 
io  en^cTBto  the  vertical  scale  ao  that  the  depth  appenred  ten  times  grvat^-T 
thou  it  actually  was  in  proportion  Io  tlio  distances.  The  souuiliDgs  were  madti 
Kcording  to  the  irratber,  uot  actually  at  so  lOAny  miteB  apart,  but  bb  near 
■•  they  could  be  made  at  atjkted  dlstanceB.  The  deepest  part  waa  2\  nules,  or 
2070  lathocDS.  Tbia  is  nearly  iu  the  centra.  When  the  plateau  was  diacovcred 
by  Lieutenant  Maury,  he  denominated  it  the  "  telegraphic  plateau."  Mr.  Field 
here  exhibited  a  portioD  of  the  cable.  It  was  estimated  that  communicalJoiiB 
Dould  bo  tranamitted  through  this  cable,  with  the  improved  code,  at  the  tat« 
of  30,000  words  in  24  hours.  The  line  was  compieteil  from  New  York  to  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  a  distance  of  1710  miles  as  the  liiiv  was  laid ;  and  the 
president  of  that  company  had  written  to  say  that  he  liad  sent  a  message 
through  it,  and  had  receiTctl  a.  reply  within  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Fitld  also  eshibiled  ^ecimens  of  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  brought  up 
from  over  two  miles  in  depth.  There  were  no  rocis  to  ityure  the  cable,  for 
the  bottom  ofthe  ocean,  throughout  the  whole  distance,  was  composed  of  minute 
shells,  BO  small  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appeared  like  sand,  but  when 
Oamined  wilJi  a  powerful  microscope,  they  were  seen  to  be  most  pi-Tfect  iu  their 
fiHuuiUoa. .  This  plateau  was  evideutly  formed  by  the  gttAl  Gull-stream,  which 
•wept  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  this  being  met  by  the  cold 
muTents  from  the  north,  the  minute  marine  animals  of  tropical  origin  were 
|«i)bably  killed,  and  their  shells  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Field  said  ho  would  only  repeat  an  observation  which  hu 
had  maite  to  a.  friend,  that  as  on  July  4lh,  1776,  the  Americans  bad  declared 
their  indepeudence  of  Great  Britain,  before  July  4th,  1857,  he  hoped  that  they 
Would  again  be  omiGxed. 


Third  Meeling,  Dec.  8,  Session  1856-57. 

Sm  RODERICK  I.  MUSCH3S0N,  Vice-Phhsii>ent,  i 


tiio  Chair. 


I 

^^K  Elections.— TAc  Hon.  W.  F.  Campb^;  Rear-Admiral  the  Mon.  J. 
^^^WCordon;  Cciotiel  Luke  S.  (fConiwr  ;  Lord  Oranmore  ;  iSir  W3liam  Stuart, 
^^^Uort,;  and  Robert  Benson,  WiBiam  Benson,  Walter  Bryant,  J.  George 
^^^KCboAe,  and  John  Costerloa,  Enqrs,  toert  ekctfd  Feltoae. 

^^^p  The  Cha-irman^  read  the  fullowing  letter,  addrcBBed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, from  ike  brother  <jf  their  lato  Provident,  RoaT'Admiral  F,  W. 
Beoche J ; — 

a,  Westboume  Crescent,  Dec.  2, 1850. 

n, — It  ia  my  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  your  President,   my 
Kither,  Bear-A<imirai  Frederick  William  Beechey,  on  the  20th  ultimo. 


The  Secretary,  Oeographicnl  Society. 

But  R.  MiJiicHisoN  nest  read  the  fgllowing  notice  on  the  subject  of 
EAdtniral  Beechey 's  death : — 
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Gkntlbkbm, — Before  wo  pro€«ed  to  transuct  the  busineBa  of  tiis  evening's 
mectiag,  it  is  my  painrnl  duty  to  advert  lo  th«  great  Idsb  we  have  sustiuiied 
BiDce  we  last  ftssetubled,  hy  the  demise  of  our  eioeUeDt  and  dUtinguiahed 
Prewdeot. 

On  the  la»t  day  of  meeting.  Admiral  Bwichey  attended  in  the  morning  fit 
these  apurtiDeats,  and,  feetin;;  hitnBetf  iudispoeed,  requested  me  Co  act  for  Mm. 
On  the  Satunlny  afternoon  following,  alaa  I  he  w-as  uo  more  1 

11  ii  not  iu  my  power  lo  record  at  this  moment  (nor  is  tliia  the  fitting  ocof- 
aon)  itll  the  deeds  and  merits  of  that  gallant,  good,  and  eminent  man.  Hie 
conduct  throughout  a  well  spent  life,  will  doubtless  be  done  justice  lo  at  our 
neit  Anniversary,  by  whomerer  may  then  occupy  this  chair. 

Let  me  however  say,  iu  deploring  bin  loss,  that,  associated  as  I  have  bees 
with  the  Royal  Geographical  tkiciety  since  its  fuundalinn,  it  has  nerer  fallen 
lo  my  lot  to  see  it  presided  over  by  one  who  more  Lontstly,  eSicientlj,  and 
suocessfully  devoted  himself  lA  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  than  Admiral 
Beochey. 

So  strong  was  iJie  habit  implanted  iu  hioi,  of  leaving  no  business  unfinished 
with  wliicb  he  was  concerned,  that  his  very  last  official  act  within  these  walla, 
and  when  evidently  straggling  under  tlic  diBenso  which  carried  him  olT,  wa«  l» 
hand  over  to  rae  his  written  suggestions  roaixicling  the  procoedjugs  of  the 
Council  and  the  evening  tneetiugi  requesting  nie  at  the  same  time  to  dwell 
a[>edally,  in  any  observations  from  the  Chair,  on  the  supjiort  which  the  Socicw 
was  receiving  from  Her  Majesty's  Oovemroent,  and  particularly  frcca  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

In  truth,  I  feel  convinced  tbat  our  lamented  President  acceleiated  his  demise 
by  the  indefatigable  perfonnance  of  his  public  duties,  at  a  time  when  a  lata] 
iliaease  was  overpowering  him.  Since  the  sad  event,  1  have  heard  it  indeed 
from  the  lips  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  under  whom  ho  ollicialed  at  the 
Hoard  of  Trade,  that  his  conduct  in  that  department  was,  in  all  respects,  so 
commendable.  Uiat  it  would  be  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty  to  rephioi  so 
valuable  a  public  servant. 

We  here  have  also  tested  his  value,  for  we  have  seen  with  what  good  sense, 
and  kind  and  courteous  manners,  onr  late  President  has  kept  us  unit«d  in 
friendly  bonds,  and  liow,  under  bis  guidance,  the  Society  has  risen  lo  a  pitch  of 
prosperity  unexampled  In  its  annals. 

The  following  resolution  waa  next  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, seconded  by  Colonel  W.  11.  Sytes,  and  unanimously  carried : — 

"  That  the  Cliairman  he  requested  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Oeographical  Society  on  the  demise  of  their  distinguished 
President,  Bear-Admiral  F.  W.  Eeechay,  and  to  communicate  thdr  sincen 
condoleticea  to  his  widow  and  family." 

SiB  RoDERicz  MuRcmsoM  hail  now  to  announce  from  the  Choir  that  it  had 

i)leased  the  Council,  seei:ig  the  abeyance  in  which  the  ofGce  of  President  had 
alien,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Get^rqihical  ijociety  had  exiBt«^,  t«  ask  him 
to  occupy  the  post.  As  tljRt  motion  was  jnssed  unanimously,  he  would  not 
shrink  from  his  duly,  prorided  the  proposition  met  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Society.  But  lie  must  remind  tliem  tbat  he  was  no  lon^r  whal  be  bad 
lisen.  ne  was  older  than  his  departed  friend,  and  it  was  not  m  the  nntute  of 
things  that  he  should  iwry  out  as  vigorously  and  efficiently,  as  he  did  formerly, 
the  duties  tlius  imiKUied  upon  him.  But,  such  as  his  powers  might  be,  he 
could  assure  them  that  thi^  would  be  devoted  honestly,  and,  as  far  as  prao- 
ticable,  exclusively  lo  ihc  interests  of  the  Royal  fiec^^raphital  Sodety.  He 
must  at  the  same  time  say  that  it  would  be  quite  irajxiasihle  for  him  to  con- 
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tinue  tbeae  duties  beyond  the  enmiing  Anniversaiy ;  and  if  it  were  the  pleasure 
of  ike  Society  that  he  should  occupy  the  office  till  that  time,  he  would  endea- 
Your  to  support  their  interests  now,  as  he  had  done  formerly. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  f.iuo.s.,  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  having  been 
present  when  this  subject,  which  was  necessarily  brought  under  their  considera- 
tion, ¥ras  discussed,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  rising  to  state  that  it  was  the  unani- 
mous wish  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  that  Sir  Boderick 
Muichiaon  should  undertake  for  the  period  he  had  mentioned,  the  duties  which 
bad  hitherto  been  performed  by  their  late  lamented  President.  He  begged 
leave,  therefore,  to  propose  that  Sir  Roderick  Muichison  do  occupy  the  Chair  of 
the  Society  until  the  ensuing  Anniversary. 

CoLONBL  Stkes,  f.b.q.s.,  Said  that,  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Council,  he  should  have  joined  most  readily  in  the  proposition  now  submitted. 
The  Society  was  under  a  great  obligation  to  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  for  con- 
senting to  undertake  the  office,  which  was  no  sinecure,  requiring,  as  it  did,  no 
ordinary  ability,  zeal,  or  leisure,  to  be  carried  out  efficiently.  He  most  heartily 
seconded  the  proposition. 

8iB  Walter  C.  Tbeveltan,  f.r.o.8.,  observed  that,  as  the  worthy  Chairman 
ooold  not  put  the  resolution  himself,  he  begged  to  do  so,  and  hoped  it  would  be 
unanimously  adopted,  "  that  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  do  occupy  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident imtil  the  next  Axmiversary."    The  resolution  was  earned  imanimously, 

jDr.  Livingston. — The  Chairman  then  announced  his  regret  at  Hie 
non-arrival  of  their  expected  guest,  the  celebrated  explorer  of  Africa, 
Br.  Livingston,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  steamer,  *  Candia,'  after  leaving  Malta.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, to  have  an  opportunity  very  shortly  of  presenting  him  to  the 
Society. 

Arrival  of  the  Eesoiute. — The  expected  arrival  of  the  *  Resolute,* 
under  the  command  of  the  American  Arctic  explorer,  Captain  Hari- 
stene,  as  a  present  to  her  Majesty  from  the  United  States  Government, 
was  then  announced  from  the  Chair,  as  having  been  commmiicated 
that  day  by  his  Excellency  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  papers  read  were : — 

1.  On  the  Determination  of  the  River  ••  Eulaeus  "  qf  the  Greek  Historians. 

By  William  Kennett  Loftus,  Esq^ 

Professor  Long  has  remarked  that  the  question  as  to  the  site  of 
Susa  is  inseparable  from  that  of  its  rivers.  General  Williams 
having  made  certain  discoveries  in  the  ruins  of  Shush,  near  Dizful, 
in  Western  Persia,  in  the  foUowing  year  the  sum  of  500/.  was 
voted  by  Parliament,  and,  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Rawlinson, 
Mr.  Loftus  undertook  the  excavations.  The  remains  of  two  ancient 
palaces  were  uncovered.  In  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society,  the  modem  Kerkhah  is  correctly  given  as  the 
Choaspes,  the  river  of  Diz  as  the  Coprales,  and  the  Kurdn  as  the 
Pasitigris.  Professor  Long  and  Mr.  Layard  believe  the  Eulaeus  to 
be  the  Shapiir,  but  Mr.  Loftus  considers  that  there  was  a  bifurcation 
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of  the  modem  Kerkhah ;  one  brancli  of  wbich,  x^afisuig  on  the  east  of 
Susa,  eventually  joined  the  Kurdn  helow  Bender-ghil.  Thus  the 
name  Choaspes  properly  applied  to  the  western^  while  that  of  Eulaens 
referred  to  the  eastern  branch ;  and  the  name  '*  Enlaens  "  waa  also 
given  to  the  united  streams  and  the  Pasitigris, 

Sir  B.  Mubohibon  remarked  that  the  subject  was  not  new  to  them — at 
least,  the  geographical  portion  of  it — for  the  volumes  of  the  Society  contained 
references  to  this  river,  on  the  part  of  Col.  Chesney,  Lieut.  Selby,  and 
others.  He — Sir  Roderick — had  no  decided  opinion  to  offer  upon  a  subject 
which  involved  so  much  classical  learning ;  but  he  would  say  that  the  paper — 
and  this  was  the  highest  commendation  he  could  give  it — had  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  one  of  their  most  able  comparative  geographers,  Col.  Leake,  and 
if  he  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  had  been  present,  they  would  no  doubt  have  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms  of  its  merits. 

Col.  Stkes,  f.b.o.s.,  asked  whether  there  was  any  appearance  of  such  a 
physical  alteration  of  the  face  of  the  country  as  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  discrepancies,  which  existed  between  the  present  state  of  the  country  and 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  the  Ancients,  could  be  accounted  for  by  any 
.  convulsions  of  nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  earthquakes  ?  In  that  view  of 
the  subject  there  seemed  some  value  in  the  study  of  comparative  geography  ; 
because,  supposing  these  discrepancies  to  exists  we  might  infer  that  there 
must  have  been  some  great  effort  of  nature  to  alter  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
the  forms  of  mountains.  Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  a  relation  between 
comparative  geography  and  geology. 

Mb.  Loftus  replied  that  there  was  no  proof  of  any  volcanic  action  ever 
having  taken  place  in  that  region.  He  had  been  there  four  years,  and  never 
experienced  any  shock  ;  but  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  course  of  these 
rivers.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had  changed  their  courses  continually; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  other  rivers,  l^e  soil  is  alluvial,  and  as  far  up 
.  as  Bussorah  he  found  tertiary  fossils— a  species  now  existing  in  the  Pendan 
Gulf. 

In  answer  to  Colonel  Sykes — 

Mb.  Loftus  said  that  Susa  was  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
that  there  are  hills  at  the  back  ;  also  that  there  is  a  great  fall  in  the  river, 
and  that  at  the  lower  part  it  is  called  '*  Kurin.**  Mr.  Loftus  pointed  to  the 
copies  of  inscriptions  from  Susa  and  also  to  the  plans  of  the  palace  upon  the 
tabic. 

Gbnebal  Monteith,  F.B.o.s.,said  it  was  so  many  years  since  he  made  a  survey 
of  these  rivers,  that  he  must  make  an  apology  for  ofieringany  observations  upon 
the  subject  imder  discussion.  Had  the  Society  then  existed,  a  vast  deal  of 
information,  which  was  now  lost,  would  certainly  have  been  preserved.  He 
passed  from  Mohanmierah  to  Ahwaz,  and  thence  to  Shuster,  taking  a  survey 
of  the  river  with  the  best  means  in  bis  power,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in 
instruments.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahwaz  there  was  a  bund,  which  was 
drawn  across  the  river,  for  the  purposes  of  both  navigation  and  irrigation. 
There  was  a  bed  of  an  apparently  large  river  passing  round  Ahwaz,  which  he  was 
informed  was  the  Eurin,  turned  off  in  that  direction  artificially,  to  enable  the 
natives  to  build  the  bund,  llierc  was  a  bridge  over  it.  After  the  bund  was 
established,  the  river  was  again  turned  into  its  old  channel.  This  apparent 
bed  of  the  river  was  about  100  or  150  yards  in  breadth,  and  he  was  led  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  bed  of  another  river.  At  Shuster  there  was  another  bund, 
which  was  jierhaps  the  greatest  work  executed  at  the  present  time.  He  thought 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  late  survey  where  a  canal  had  been  given  for  the 
bed  of  the  river.    The  canal  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  thirty-two  arches,  and 
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requested  by  the  Fereian  authoritiea  to  ofler  any  suggestiou  he  could 
the  repnir  of  this  bund.  He  could  only  say  tbut  do  eiigiocer  iu  Europe 
elsewhere  could  huve  made  a  more  beautiful  wort,  Tlie  bunds  wore 
nriad^Uy  intended  for  irrigation.  After  leaving  Shustcr  he  proceedod  lo 
Bun-Bormue,  u  dinl&ace  of  ilO  miles,  where  there  were  signs  of  the  hed  of  a 
liver  tliat  came  from  tbe  mouDtiuus  which  he  cromed.  On  llie  other  side  of 
the  mouQtalDfl  was  &□  immcDse  plain,  extending,  he  might  say,  to  Dagdad, 
which  was  crossed  by  two  or  three  lai^e  rivers.  But  whether  there  had  been 
■Bj  channels  cut  from  these  rivers  he  oould  not  say.  A  river  turned  from  its 
ooarse  for  a  short  time  would  soon  work  for  itself  a  new  chaouet  through  the 
light  soil  of  the  country.  Shusler  never  could  have  been  a  town  of  any  im- 
portance ;  hut  the  ruins  of  Susa,  which  he  thought  hod  been  erroneously 
denied  to  be  Susa,  were  20  mitts  in  circumference,  ll  differed  from  every 
otty  thai  he  had  seen,  by  the  streets  being  laid  at  perfectly  right  angles. 
Tuere  wins  one  very  large  street,  leading  to  the  palace,  which  was  an  immense 
motmd,  little  inferior  to  that  oC  Ilabyion.  In  this  was  the  reported  tonih  of 
Daniel,  It  was  evidently  an  artificial  mound,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
vpemed ;  for  greater  discoveries  might  be  met  with  iu  Susa,  than  in  any  other 
jMrt  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  acquiuuted. 

OoiAKEL  Sykes  said  that  General  Blonteith  bad  offered  a  solution  of  difii- 
nnlties  which  had  caused  a  vast  deal  of  diswisaon.  The  rivers  having  U-eii 
^med  from  their  beds  iu  the  shifting  soil  described,  it  would  be'difScult  to 
L4etormine  where  they  had  run  before. 

.    Qkmzbal  MosTEiTEi  uhBcrved  that  it  was  70  miles,  by  the  shortest  route,  from 
'the  river  to  Itam-Hormuz,  across  a  desert,  and  it  was  90  miles  from  Susa. 

Sm  R.  MtmcHisoK  stated  that,  with  reference  lo  these  Eastern  countries, 
Bumboldt  bad  called  attention  lo  tbe  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  \ta^e 
livers  within  the  historical  era.  The  Oxua,  tbe  kr^eEt  of  all  these  rivers, 
manifestly  flowed  into  the  Caspiaji  t'ca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  course  of  that  river  hiul  lieen  changed  ;  but  he  would  not 
pretend  lo  decide,  after  what  had  been  stated,  whether  this  had  been  produced 
W  natural  causes,  as  Colonel  Sykes  suggested,  or  by  tbe  erection  of  bunds,  na 
tienera!  Mouteilh  had  remarked.  There  were  gentlemen  present  who  could 
tell  them  that  lai^  rivers  had  been  cbangrd  by  the  works  of  the  natives. 

VOUDKEI.  Stkbs. — The  Indus  had  apparently  changed  its  course  since  llio 
titoe  of  Alexander. 

The  I'sEsroENT  annonnced  that  the  Secretary  would  read  a  short  comniuni- 
\&m  from  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Foreign  IDftice  to  niake 
survey  in  tlie  East  for  coal.  He  wa.'!  not  fortunate  in  finding  coal  of  a  good 
dity,  and  he  was  then  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Dead  8ea  in  search  of  nitre. 
Marching  the  Dead  Sea  Mr.  Poole  fell  in  with  some  other  pheoomena,  a 
lort  accomit  of  which  would  be  pven  in  the  twenty-siith  volnme  of  the 
iety's  Journal : — 


2.  JVbfe 


1  the  Exiihration  of  the  Shores  of  (As  Drad  Sea.     By 
Mr.  nENBT  Poole. 


n, — Ab  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  C!Iarciidon,  containing  a  report  of 

iny  jonntey  in  Asia  Minor  nnd  on  tho  ebores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  has 

a  forwarded  by  his  Lordship  to  the  Society,  I  take  tie  libertj'  of 

pBxprcBBing  a  hope  that  farther  inquiries  may  he  niaile  on  the  shores 

if  the  Dead  Sea,  and  I  would  beg  lo  draw  jonr  attention  lo  several 

aintA  which  I  consider  require  verification,  viz. : — 
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1.  Can  the  lobiaa  found  at  Em  Barghek  and  Ain  Terabeh  live  in 

the  Dead  Sea  ? 

2.  Are  the  minnows  in  the  Jordan,  mentioned  by  Lynch,  not 

alfio  lebias  ? 

3.  Are  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  of  different  densities,  as  well 
as  temperatures,  at  different  depths,  as  well  as  at  different  localities  ? 

4.  What  is  the  mean  dew-point,  force  of  Taponr,  and  relatiTO 
humidity  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  ? 

5.  What  is  the  mean  temperature,  as  well  as  amount  of  radiation  ? 

6.  What  is  the  mean  height  of  barometer  and  boiling-point  of 
water  P    Lynch  gives  the  latter  as  215^. 

7.  What  do  the  vfild-fowl  feed  upon  which  dive  in  the  Dead 

Sea? 

8.  What  causes  the  phosphorescence  observed  by  Lynch  in  the 

Dead  Sea? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  of  sea-level  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  will  the  evaporation  compensate  for  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea  ? 

10.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  close  approximation 
made  with  the  Aneroid  Mdtallique,  when  corrected  by  Delcros's 
formula  for  temperature  and  latitude,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table  of  heights  of  mountains  in  Westmoreland : — 


Names  of  MoanUdnt. 


Helvellyn    ..      ••      

Fairfield      

Highstreet 

Wansfell* 

Kirkstone  Pass 

Ewe  Crag,  Longlirigg  Fell      .. 


Heights  per 

Col.  Junes, 

AneroM  in  feet. 

Ordnance 

mffenooe. 

by  H.  Poole. 

Survey. 

3066 

3117 

-61 

2S37 

2861 

-S4 

2693 

2722 

-29 

1649 

1598 

+61 

1487 

1466 

+21 

1123 

1101 

+22 

It  would  thus  appear  that  this  very  portable  instrument  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  topographical  surveying  by  using  a 
proper  formula  for  corrections. 

If  any  further  inquiries  were  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  would  bo  a  good  opportunity  to  carry  a  series  of  aneroid  levellings 
through  the  valley  of  Acabd  to  the  Bed  Sea;  for  in  none  of  the 
above  six  heights  is  there  near  so  much  difference  as  is  recorded 
between  the  barometrical  altitudes  of  different  places  in  Syria. 

I  found  the  temperature  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  month  of  October, 
about  82^  Fahrenheit  near  the  surface.     The  temperature  of  air 


*  I  was  not  quite  at  the  sammit  of  Wansfell,  which  I  awomed  to  be  80  feet 
above  me,  but  it  may  not  have  been  quite  so  much. 
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daring  the  day  from  90^  to  100^,  and  at  night  about  80^.  By  the 
imperfect  mode  of  wetting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  the  dew- 
point  was  &r  below  the  extreme  cases  calculated  in  pgyohometrical 
tables.  The  eyaporation  was  rapid,  and  the  dryness  very  great,  on 
the  shores  of  Ihe  Dead  Sea.  My  aneroid  (I  had  no  other  barometer) 
showed  a  pressure  of  31*50  inches  and  upwards,  which  is  higher 
than  the  ordinary  barometers  are  graduated  to  read. 

The  small  fish  which  I  caught  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  a  brine  spring  flowing  into  that  sea  near  Usdum  Mountain,  at  a 
temperature  of  90^,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  have  been 
named  by  Sir  John  Bichardson,  to  whom  they  were  submitted, 
as  •*  Lebias,"  or  Cyprinodon  Hammonis  of  Cuvier,  and  which  had 
been  previously  found  in  the  Bed  Sea.  He  considers  it  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  prove  the  fact  if  these  fish  live  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
At  the  time  when  I  caught  them,  I  believed  them  to  be  the  young 
fry,  and  not  full-grown  fish,  and  therefore  I  kept  all  I  caught,  and 
never  thought  of  putting  any  into  the  Dead  Sea  to  see  if  they  would 
swim  in  it.  Similar,  but  larger,  fish  (about  three  inches  long) 
were  afterwards  seen,  but  not  caught,  at  Ain  Terabeh,  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  fish  called  minnows,  caught  by 
Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  Jordan,  may  also  belong  to  the  same  class.  If 
so,  may  not  these  fish  have  come  down  with  the  floods  of  spring, 
when  the  waters  of  the  Sea  would  be  less  salt,  and  thus  have  been 
able  to  pass  to  the  south  end  of  the  Sea,  even  supposing  that  they 
could  not  live  in  it  at'other  periods  of  the  year  ? 

Lieut.  Lynch  states  that  the  water  is  at  an  uniform  temperature 
of  59^  at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  while  he  found  the  surface  tempera* 
ture  to  average  76^.  It  would  therefore  be  of  great  interest  to 
obtain  the  specific  gravities,  as  well  as  temperatures,  of  that  Sea 
at  different  depths. 

I  observed  three,  different  kinds  of  wild-fowl  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  Dead  Sea,  evidently  feeding,  and  it  would  be  of  im- 
portance if  some  could  be  shot  at  such  a  time,  so  as  to  examine  their 
cFope  and  see  the  nature  of  their  food.  In  theory,  it  would  be  as 
difficult  for  ducks  to  dive  as  fishes  to  swim  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
therefore  that  objection  must  now  fidl  to  the  ground. 

Lieut.  Lynch  speaks  of  a  phosphorescent  appearance  in  the  Sea, 
but  I  did  not  observe  any  :  if  water  were  obtained  at  such  a  time, 
it  should  contain  animalcules. 

The  difference  in  the  surface-level  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  also  be 
noted  at  different  seasons  of  the  yesir. 

As  I  have  lately  seen  the  report  of  some  most  interesting  me- 
teorological observations  having  been  made  at  a  considerable  height 
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at  Teneriffe,  I  have  thouglit  if  similar  observations  could  be  made 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  is  upwards  of  1300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean),  they  woidd  considerably  enlarge  the 
scale  of  observations ;  and  data  could  be  obtained  to  that  depth  for 
proving  or  correcting,  in  a  descending  scale,  the  formula  respecting 
radiation,  specific  gravity,  and  other  subjects  of  observation  recorded 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. 

The  President  called  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  tbe  memoir,  par- 
ticularly to  the  one  with  respect  to  the  species  of  fish  mentioned — a  remarkable 
little  fish,  which  Mr.  Poole  nad  caught  in  a  marshy  spot  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  had  been  submitted  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  whom  everybody 
knew  was  a  high  authority  on  ichthyology,  and  he  had  determined  that  it  was 
a  species  which  existed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of 
Syria.  The  question  of  establishing  a  communieation  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea  was  thus  once  more  brought  before  them,  and  this 
little  fish  seemed  to  confirm  the  theory  that  there  had  formerly  be^  a  com- 
munication. 

Sir  John  Richardson  said  the  fish  in  question  was  described  by  Riippell, 
and  was  known  to  Cuvier.  It  was  a  species  of  Gyprinodon,  and  was  at 
one  time  confoimdcd  with  the  earns.  He  did  not  know*how  far  the  fish 
would  go  to  prove  the  theory  alluded  to  by  the  President.  This  species,  now 
known  as  the  Cyprinodon  Hammonis,  was  first  discovered  in  the  oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  It  exists  all  over  Syria  in  almost  every  pool,  and  Mr..  Poole 
found  it  on  the  supposed  site  of  Sodom,  close  to  the  Dead  Sea,,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  shore,  where  the  sea  at  certain  times  rose.  Mr.  Poole  at  first  thought 
it  came  out  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  it  was  found  in  a  marsh  fed  by  a  salt  spring. 
He  had  deposited  specimens  of  the  water  of  that  salt  spring,  and  also  of  the 
marsh  in  which  he  found  the  fish,  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology ;  and  if 
that  office  wore  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  these  specimens,  they  might 
at  once  determine  whether  the  water  of  the  marsh  approached  to  the  Hiead  Sea 
in  the  quantity  of  salt  it  eontained.*  It  was  a  fish  which  lived  both  in  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  it  was  abundantly  found  in  the  Red  Sea.  With  respect  to 
the  ducks  seen  by  Mr.  Poole  in  the  Dead  Sea,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had 
shot  any,  or  he  would,  probably,  have  found  what  they  were  feeding  upon.  It 
was  an  old  notion  that  birds  could  not  fly  over  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  Mr.  Poole 
had  shown  that  they  could  not  only  fly  over  it,  but  live  upon  it. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Sykes,  Sir  John  Richardson  said  that  thespedfic  gravity 
of  the  D^  Sea  had  bosn  determined;  it  was  about  1*227  to  distilled  water  at 
1-000. 

*  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-strvet. 
Copy  of  a  Note  from  Dr,  Hofmann  to  Sir  Hodenck  Mvrchimmt^ 

No.  1.  Brine  spring  near  Usdumwith  Fish.    Temp. 

90°  Fahr.,  Spec.  Grav.  1-035. 
No.  2.  North  end  of  Dead  Sea,  near  Jordan.  Temp. ' 

83"  Fahr.,  Spec.  Grav.  1-196. 
No.  3.  Dead  Sea,  Usdum,  South  end.    Temp.  83°  I  Mean  of  Dead  Sea  at  sar- 
Fahr.,  Spec.  Grav.  1-204.  '     face>  Spec.  Grav.  1-200. 

No.  4.  Peninsula,  £1  Lisan,  Nbrtbend,  Spec.  Grav.    , 
1-200.  J 

According  to  Lynch—The  specific  gravity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  temperature  of 
60°  Fahr.,  and  at  a  depth  of  185  fathoms,  is  1*2274,  and  that  of  the  Biver  Jordan 
is  100183. 
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7^?  PRESIDEST  staled  Uiftt  ho  had  rDceived  n  communicatioa  froni  tSr. 
WilKin,  giwlojost  of  Iho  Korlh  Australiim  expedition.  A  large  porlioo  of  the 
letter  TcUted  to  details  not  absolutely  couticcted  with  the  Phyiicnl  Get^raphy 
of  Iho  regiuH,  but  with  the  arrsngementa  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Wilson  had, 
however,  mode  an  exploratioD  of  some  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  MDt  lioine  a  tracing  of  this  part,  which  might  bo  seen  in  the  mnp-rooin. 
There  were  luureover  some  geological  detiula  in  the  communication,  and  those 
puttions  of  the  paper  which  related  to  the  geogr^by  of  the  dislrict  would  lie 

Erintwl  in  the  '"  I'Toceeclioga  "  of  the  Society.    Owing  to  the  latencM  of  the 
our,  he  would  only  direct  the  title  of  the  paper  to  he  read. 

S.  Kelracts  from  NoUa  on  tlt»  JVort/t  Australian  Expedition.*     By 

Mr.  J.  8.  WiL90.f. 

ConuDunicated  by  Sir  Rodbuck  I.  Mcbcbjbom. 

Victoria  Itiver,  July  11,  1856. 
Deak  Sir, — Ab  I  am  to  accompany  the  veascl  to  Timor,  I  shall  take 
the  opportupity  to  convoy  to  you  a  concise  account  of  the  North 
Anstralian  expedition  since  its  arrival  at  Point  Pearce.  The  horses 
vere  landed  and  oncampcd  at  a  ewamp  by  Mount  Providence,  and 
the  sheep  were  put  on  board  the  schooner.  Mr.  Qregor}'  arranged 
diftt  himself  and  brother,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Muller,  our  bolaniBt, 
■od  six  men,  ehouid  proceed  with  the  homes  round  the  hciiJ  of  the 
Fitzmaarice,  acmas  the  Macadam  and  Sea  liangea,  to  Kangaroo 
Point  on  the  Victoria  Bivor,  while  I  was  to  take  charge  of  (ho 
▼eseel,  proceed  up  the  river,  and  encamp  where  I  should  find  it 
moat  snitablo,  at  or  above  Kaiigiiroo  Point.  I  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Elaey,  snrgeon  and  naturaliBt ;  Mr.  BaincH,  artuit  and  etore- 
beeper ;  Mr.  Flood,  collector  of  natural  history ;  and  four  men.  Wo 
Irfl  Treachery  Bay  on  the  25th  of  l^ptember,  and  got  on  well  till 
Kre  came  to  the  shoals  in  front  of  the  Musquito  Flats ;  and  here, 
through  not  knowing  tlie  passage  sufficiently,  the  vessel  grounded 
at  high-water  and  high  spring-tidi*,  and  could  not  be  got  off.  TUo 
great  danger  at  this  place,  in  going  up  the  river,  results  from  the 
nngular  fact  that  the  tide  falls  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  while  there 
b  still  a  strong  current  running  upwanl.  This  arises  from  the  dis- 
tence  which  the  tide  flows  upward,  as  it  does  not  reach  the  end  of 
■  ffa  conise  before  the  ebb  has  commenced  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivor. 
A  TMBel,  therefore,  going  up  the  river,  and  grounding  on  one  of  these 
Ijanks,  cannot  he  got  off  until  a  higher  tide  carries  her  right  over  the 
iMnk,  The  spring-tides  were  declining  at  the  time  wo  thus  got 
fixed,  and  we  were  within  12  miles  of  Kangaroo  Point,  but  the 
river  nearly  all  that  distance  is  choked  with  sundbanks.  There  was 
only  one  cask  of  water  on  board  for  the  sheep  and  people.     I  had 
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already  succeeded  in  finding  a  creek,  with  an  abundance  of  water  in 
pools ;  but  we  were  then  3  miles  pcust  the  place,  and  the  nearest 
pool  was  half  a  mile  from  the  river-side.  I  might  have  sent  the 
sheep  there,  but  my  party  was  too  weak  to  be  divided  between  two 
camps  and  the  vessel,  the  latter  requiring  all  the  assistance  that 
oovld  be  afforded.  The  allowance  of  water  to  the  sheep  was  stopped 
until  more  could  be  obtained,  and  we  had  but  ten  days  to  have  a 
camp  selected  and  ready  to  receive  Mr.  Gregory  and  party.  To 
meet  both  these  ends,  I  organized  a  party  to  proceed  up  the  river 
to  Steep  Head,  or  such  other  place  where  we  might  find  fresh 
water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  out  the  most  convenient  place 
for  a  camp.  We  had  an  India-rubber  double  boat,  composed  of  four 
large  air-tight  bags  ;  these  we  proposed  to  fill  with  fresh-water  and 
tow  them  down  the  river.  My  party  included  Mr.  Elsey ,  Mr.  Baines, 
and  two  sailors.  With  the  exception  of  a  spring  between  Sandy 
Island  and  Steep  Head,  we  found  no  fresh-water  until  we  reached 
Palm  Island,  which  we  did  with  considerable  difficulty,  having  to 
haul  the  boat  over  the  stony  shoals  at  Steep  Head.  On  the  evening 
of  the  sixth  day,  we  got  back  to  the  vessel,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  water  was  got  on  board,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
500  gallons.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  October,  I  started,  with 
Mr.  Elsey  and  a  sailor,  in  the  small  boat,  to  determine  the  place  for 
our  camp.  I  examined  the  slope  of  Sea  Bange  for  a  distance  of 
about  5  miles  in  a  fruitless  search  for  water,  then  returned  to  the 
boat  and  proceeded  up  the  river  after  sundown,  and  reached  a  stony 
spit  within  a  mile  of  Sandy  Island,  and  stopped  there  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  hurried  up  to  where  we  had  found 
the  springs,  dug  two  wells  that  promised  an  abundant  supply,  filled 
a  small  cask,  and  hurried  to  get  back  to  the  vessel.  Chi  our  way 
back,  we  remembered  indications  of  a  large  creek  running  eastward 
in  front  of  Sea  Range,  and  determined  to  look  into  it  more  particu- 
larly as  we  passed  down.  As  we  did  so,  we  were  astonished  to  find 
a  river  broad  and  deep  enough  to  warrant  oiir  anticipating  its 
having  a  long  course.  Being  of  a  nature  to  turn  Mr.  Gregory  out  of 
the  line  he  should  follow,  and  delay  him  on  his  way  to  the  camp,  I  ran 
the  boat  up  its  circuitous  course  till  we  were  6  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  entrance ;  here  we  were  stopped  by  a  fiat  ledge  of 
rock,  over  which  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  pass  with  the  boat 
except  at  high  tide.  Leaving  the  man  in  charge  of  the  boat,  we 
started  on  foot  to  trace  the  river  up  to  a  place  where  it  might  be 
supposed  the  horses  would  cross,  and  where  they  might  find  fi-eah 
water.  We  effected  this  at  a  distance  of  about  6  or  7  miles,  where  I 
marked  some  trees,  and  left  a  notice  for  Mr.  Gr^ory,  informing  him 
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where  to  &ad  the  camp.  We  then  returned  with  all  haate,  and  reached 
tlie  Euhuoner  liy  nuoii  on  the  next  day.  It  was  my  iutention  to  ha^e 
seut  a  boat  on  the  next  day,  with  eomo  of  the  sheep  and  a  party  to 
encamp  at  the  springs,  but  the  night-tide  roee  high  and  oirried  the 
-veatiel  nearly  over  the  bank,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  getting  her 
off  next  tide,  to  effect  which  the  help  of  all  hands  might  be  requii«d. 
Having  failed  in  thie,  I  deapatched  a  boat  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
14th,  putting  on  board  twenty  sheep  and  eomo  provisiona,  and 
appointing  Mr,  ELwy,  with  two  men,  to  take  charge  of  the  camp. 
■nd  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Flood  to  return  with  the  boat  for  another 
load.  ITie  boat  returned  on  the  16th,  and  started  again  on  the 
17th  with  eighteen  mora  eheep.  Unfortunately  they  grounded  on  a 
bank  near  the  Dome,  and  being  delayed  there  nearly  two  days,  aome 
cf  lie  Hheep  died.  They  arrived  at  the  camp,  however,  a  few 
mintitee  after  Mr.  Gregory  had  been  taken  across  the  river  to  it  in 
the  dingy.  Meanwhile,  an  I  endeavoured  to  remove  tlte  sheep  to 
the  camp,  the  fate  of  tlio  vessel  Ixicame  most  critical.  Being  laid 
•croBs  the  strenm,  the  current  washed  away  the  sand  tnaa  under 
]x)th  ends,  leaving  her  supported  only  in  the  middle.  Tlie  result 
r,  the  kelson,  some  of  the  floor-timberB,  and  two  of  the  beams 
■ere  broken,  and  there  was  every  probability  of  her  parting  in  two 
she  remained  in  that  position  much  longer  ;  but  when  the  tido 
we  succeeded  in  getting  her  shifted  a  little  ahead  into  the 
llow  that  had  been  washed  out  there.  We  soon  after  dis- 
Wyvered  that  there  were  four  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  hold,  and  it 
Tequired  the  pumps  to  be  kept  at  work  all  the  time  tlie  tide  was  up 
to  keep  the  water  below  tliat  mark.  During  the  time  of  low  tido 
Bome  of  the  principal  leaks  were  found,  and  t«mpor(mly  stiripped. 
The  spring-tides  were  iiicreaaiug,  with  which  we  expected  to  get 
off.  The  boat  sent  to  the  camp  being  absent  two  days  beyond  the 
oalcolatod  time,  much  uneasiness  was  felt  in  ooDfiequence,  and 
snother  boat  was  being  prepared  to  send  to  the  camp,  when  the 
former  appeared  with  Mr.  Gregory  on  board.  Mr.  Gregory  in- 
formed ns  that  his  party  had  gone  round  by  Stceii  Head  to  come  to 
tbe  camp.  Chi  the  24th  of  October  the  vessel  was  got  off,  but 
settled  again  on  another  bank  near  Alligator  Feint.  I  was  next 
iay  sent  ashore  with  the  remaining  sheep  to  be  kept  at  water 
behind  the  Dome,  which  Mr.  Gregory  had  found  when  passing  there 
Trith  the  horses  ;  Dr.  Miiller  and  two  men  were  sent  with  me.  The 
as  got  off,  and  anchored  opposite  the  camp  on  the  2Blh, 
tnd  on  the  30th  two  boats '  arrived  to  take  the  sheep  and  party 
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tinder  my  charge  to  the  camp.  On  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  the 
camp,  I  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  arrangement  of  the  stores, 
and  to  inspect  and  cooper  the  damaged  provisions. 

After  an  xmsuccessfnl  endeavonr  to  pursue  the  ascent  of  the  river 
in  boats,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the  Messrs.  Gregory,  Dr.  Mtiller, 
and  myself,  with  four  riding  horses  and  three  with  packs,  left  the 
camp  on  a  preliminary  journey,  taking  provisions  for  three  weeks. 
We  proceeded  along  the  river  to  Timber  Creek  (so  called  from 
having  found  timber  there  to  repair  the  schooner),  and  travelled 
along  the  creek  upward,  the  course  being  generally  south.  The 
first  7  or  8  miles  was  through  a  beautiful  valley,  principally  of  a 
rich  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  long  grass  and 
thinly  timbered.  The  sandstone  hills,  rising  abruptly  on  each  side, 
were,  in  many  places,  picturesque.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
cheriy  limestone  rocks  came  to  the  surface  in  a  broken  state,  which 
rendered  travelling  very  difficult  for  the  horses;  18  miles  up  this 
creek  brought  us  to  a  dividing  ridge  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  were  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  see  a  range  of  hills 
southward.  A  range  to  the  eastward  rose  high  and  distinctly,  and 
seemed  to  strike  toward  the  river.  We  travelled  eastward,  down  a 
creek,  until  we  found  water,  then  struck  off,  in  a  N.E.  course,  along 
Beagle  Valley  and  parallel  with  the  range,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
Fitzroy  Range,  until  we  came  to  the  river  at  Emu  Plains.  There  was 
abundance  of  grass,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  valley 
was  excellent.  From  the  last  point  we  took  an  easterly  course, 
leaving  a  range  of  hills  between  us  and  the  river,  which,  however, 
we  struck  again  after  five  hours'  travelling.  The  river  continued 
eastward  for  7  miles  more,  and  then  turned  to  the  S.,  all  the  way 
passing  along  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between  walls  of  sand* 
stone,  but,  after  being  followed  20  miles  southward,  it  opened  into  a 
large  plain.  Being  then  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  we  were  led 
off  by  a  branch  that  came  from  the  S.W.  We  followed  it  several 
miles,  and  then  struck  off  to  a  range  of  hills  from  which  apparently 
this  river  came.  We  ascended  a  hill  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
range.  After  taking  a  hasty  glance  at  the  country  beyond,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  jasper  rook  forming 
the  top  of  the  hill.  While  thus  employed,  ^Mr.  Gregqiry  drew  my 
attention  to  the  ranges  which  struck  off  to  the  westward,  and 
seemed  to  enclose  the  plains  at  a  distance  between  20  and  30 
miles.  I  had  maintained  an  opinion  that  the  stream  we  had  lately 
been  tracing,  was  not  the  main  body  of  the  Victoria.  Looking  as 
he  now  desired  me,  I  said  the  Victoria  was  certainly  cut  off  in  that 
direction ;  but,  turning  to  the  eastward,  I  said  it  would  be  found 
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yet.  Mr.  Gregory,  however,  was  doubtful ;  lie  therefore  left 
[Sasper  Rango,  with  the  intention  of  retumiug  to  the  camp;  but,  an 
deficendeil  to  the  lower  side  of  the  plains,  he  t^iok  the  eaetcm 
I  of  Jasper  Creek,  and  from  the  top  of  a  little  trap  hill  wc  could 
a  long  belt  of  river-ti'eea  to  the  eastward  stretching  awny  8. 
tContinuing  our  couree,  at  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  place 
■tere  wo  had  left  the  main  channel,  wo  etruok  it  again,  broad, 
l4eep,  and  apparently  undiminished.  We  halted  there  for  the  night, 
■and  on  the  nest  morning  we  followed  up  the  river  for  nearly  3ii 
miles,  in  a  course  a  little  E.  of  6.,  where  it  divided  into  two  large 
branches.  The  rains  had  already  commenced;  there  was  an  abund- 
ance of  yonng  grass  springing  up,  and  we  returned  to  prepare  for 
the  jonmey  to  the  interior.  We  traced  our  way  back  along  the 
river,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  on  the  13tb  of  Beoember.  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Gregory  calculating  on  being  five  months  away,  left  the 
p  on  the  3rd  of  January  under  ray  charge,  taking  with  him 
H.  Grcgoiy,  Dr.  MlilJer,  Mr,  Eaines,  Mr,  Flood,  four  etookmcn, 
and  all  the  horses,  amounting  to  thirty-six. 

During  Mr.  Gregory's  absence  J  ran  the  boat  up  Saunders  Creek 
for  6  miles,  and  went  from  thenoe  on  foot,  accompanied  by  one 
to  the  .east  end  of  Sea  Range,  which  I  ascended  for  the  pur- 
of  getting  a  view  of  the  valley  beyond,  ixom  which  the  prin- 
Ipal  branch  of  the  creek  descends,  and  of  the  ranges  on  each  side. 
On  the  return  of  the  expedition  from  the  interior,  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  were  likely  to 
occupy  a  month,  I  requested  Mr.  Gregory  to  permit  me  to  occupy  a 
portion  of  that  time  in  obtaining  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
geography  and  geology  of  the  country  east  and  west  from  the  camp, 
as  my  duties  in  attending  to  the  camp  and  the  schooner  had  pre- 
vented my  doing  so  to  the  extent  I  had  intended.  Accompanied  by 
Heasrs.  Elsey  and  Miiller,  and  with  proviBiona  for  ten  days,  wt- 
took  the  gig,  with  two  men,  down  the  river  to  where  the  schooner 
I^y.  Putting  some  articles  wanted  at  the  camp  on  boaid  the  boat. 
1  B^it  it  back,  and  then,  taking  the  dingy  or  jnlly-boat,  we  jfi-u- 
ceeded  up  the  western  branch  for  22  geographical  miles,  when 
ftirther  progress  was  inteiTupted  bj'  a  rocky  ledge.  A  sandstone 
nnge,  exceeding  800  feet  in  height,  ran  parallel  with  the  river  on 
.the  north-west  aide.  A  detached  hill,  about  9  miles  distant,  being 
the  farthest  point  of  the  mnge  visible,  I  determined  to  go  ttiere  and 
obtain  a  view  of  the  conutry  beyond.  Accordingly,  I  left  my  two 
'Companions  with  the  boat,  and  went  alone  to  the  hill,  to  which  I 
l^ve  the  name  of  "  Mount  Victoria,"     From  this  hill  I  had  a  view 
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of  the  river,  10  miles  beyond,  which  enabled  me  to  lay  down  its 
course  for  a  distance  of  40  miles,  and  its  probable  course  full  20 
miles  farther  in  tne  same  general  direction.  I  covld  also  see  the 
Newcastle  Range,  extending  unbroken  until  the  view  was  cut  off  by 
a  projection  of  the  Murchison  Bange.  I  hurried  back  to  my  com- 
panions, and  by  walking  at  intervals  during  the  night,  though 
travelling  was  very  difficult,  I  reached  the  boat  after  twenty  hours' 
absence.  We  returned  to  the  camp  on  the  28th  of  May,  having  been 
just  ten  days  away. 

The  table-land  over  which  Leichhardt  passed  at  the  heads  of  the 
Boper  and  South  Alligator  rivers,  I  feel  satisfied  is  similar,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  table-lands  of  the  Victoria,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  same  continuous  and  extensive  sandstone  formation. 
He  gives  an  estimate  of  its  elevation  in  his  journal  on  the  17th  of 
November,  when  he  says,  **  We  stood,  with  our  whole  train,  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep*  precipice,  of  perhaps  1800  feet  descent."  This  I 
suspect  to  be  a  typographical  error  ;  what  he  wrote  may  have  been 
800  to  1000  feet,  which  would  corresjwnd  very  well  with  tlie  ranges  of 
the  Victoria.  Capt.  Stokes  remarks  (Vol.  IE.  page  141),  that  he  was 
forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  Moresby's  Bange  on 
the  west  coast,  28°  60'  S.,  Sea  Range  at  the  Victoria,  Cape  Flattery 
on  the  north-east  coast,  15°  S. ;  and  he  adds  Flinders*  description  of 
the  coast-range  at  the  head  of  the  Australian  bight.  They  exhibit 
great  similarity  in  elevation,  all  being  between  500  and  700  feet ; 
and  I  may  add  my  conviction  that  the  table-land  of  the  South  Alligator 
is  no  more  than  800  to  1000  feet,  or  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Upper  Victoria.  Mr.  Gregory  found  it  as  difficult  to  descend 
from  Sea  Range  as  Leichhardt  did  from  the  ranges  of  the  South 
Alligator. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Mr.  Gregory  started  on  his  journey  to  the 
Albert,  taking  with  him,  besides  his  brother.  Dr.  Muller,  Mr.  Elsey, 
and  three  stockmen.  The  schooner  was  ordered  to  be  taken  to 
Timor,  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  ship's  people,  and, 
if  possible,  to  leave  the  sick  in  hospital  before  sailing  to  the  .Gulf. 
Mr.  Baines  is  in  command  of  the  expedition  people  on  board,  and 
takes  with  him  Mr.  Flood,  myself,  and  seven  men,  with  instmotions 
to  assist  in  taking  the  vessel  there. 

After  Mr.  Gregory  and  party  left,  ten  days  were  necessary  to  take 
the  camp-fittings,  &c.,  down  the  river  to  the  schooner.  Finding 
myself  unoccupied  for  that  time,  I  determined  to  extend  my  investi- 
gations,  and  started  next  morning  alone  and  on  foot  to  go  to  Duke 
Mount.  Two  objects  I  had  in  view  were,  first  to  discover  the 
source  from  whence  a  recent  but  extensive  calcareous  formation  in 
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the  lower  side  of  the  plains  was  derived ;  uid  next,  to  olitain  a 
more  extended  view  of  the  plains  westward,  it  both  of  which  I  waa 
Hucceesfiil.  In  approaching  Duke  Mount,  I  saw  a  hill  that  projected 
farther  into  the  plaina  a  few  miles  diirtant.  This  hill  I  ascended, 
and  was  then  enabled  to  see  tJie  extreme  western  end  of  Murchison 
Range,  adding  thereby  25  miles  to  my  previous  views  on  that  side 
of  the  plains.  I  was  also  enabled  to  trace  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  branch  of  the  weetom  river  which  Mr.  Baines  had  seen,  but  did 
not  follow;  I  have  given  tlie  name  of  "Baines"  to  that  branch,  but 
the  river  itself  I  claim  as  my  own  discovery,  and  have  named  it. 

The  western  end  of  the  Murchison  Range  terminalon  in  extensive 
plcuns.  The  most  prominent  hill  in  front  of  the  range  I  have  named 
"  Mount  Victoria ;"  it  is  not  of  itself  worthy  of  such  diHtinction, 
but  the  circumstance  of  my  having  ascended  it  on  the  unniversai^- 
of  her  Majesty's  birthday,  and  obtained  my  moat  distant  view  of  a 
western  branch  of  tho  river  that  bears  her  Majesty's  name,  induced 
me  90  t"  name  it.  I  enclose  the  Icjif  from  my  nota-book  on  which  1 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  hill,  when  about  one  milo  distant  on  the  E. 
side.  The  Newcastle  Kango  extends  much  farther  than  I  have  laid 
it  down,  and  the  Ellesmere  Range  I  suppose  to  join  tho  table-land  to 
the  eastward.  The  river  Fitsimaurice  moat  prolmbly  has  its  source 
in  this  range, 

Arctic  S'puidrim. — Captain  Sheba&d  OsBoas'  uext  ialbrmed  the  Meeting 
that  he  had  heard  a  few  diiya  since  that  Ca|>(aiu  Fetiny,  who  wintered  in 
Northunilwrland  Sound  iBflt  year,  had  rpceived  information  which  corroborated 
the  InUlligencQ  brought  homo  l>y  Dr.  Rac.  Whalers  gencmlly  kcpl  dark  the 
places  they  wintered  in,  as  it  was  a  question  of  money,  bm  he  knew  pretty 
well  where  Captain  7enny  wiotcrcd,  and  lie  naturally  inquired  how,  at  that 
distance  from  wliere  Dr.  Rue  obtained  intelti^ncc  of  the  missing  Mm, 
he  oould  have  acquired  his  information.  It  puzzled  liim  very  much ;  the 
more  so  aa  Captain  Fenny  apoke  of  the  wreck  of  a  ship.  It  struck  him,  hew- 
erer,  tiiat  what  Captiun  Penny  had  heard  of,  was  the  wreck  of  one  of  our 
deserted  shijis.  He  followed  up  the  evidence  as  far  ns  he  couW,  and  wrote  to 
Captain  Cator,  b.n.,  who  had  commanded  n  vessel  in  an  Arctic  voyage,  and 
who  wafi  now  the  conservator  of  the  Hiunber  at  Hull,  and  consequently  well 
acquainted  with  the  captains  of  whaluig  vcbscIb.  lis  sent  to  him  a  series  of 
qnestione,  and  asked  Uiro  Co  procure  answers,  ThroUfch  these  inquiries  fas 
traood  out  what  he  believed  wn«  a  fact — that  two  more  of  the  sbandoned 
■hips  had  reached  the  shores  of  Davis  Strait.  Captain  Penny  observed  that 
the  E«|uimaux  had  a  great  deal  of  sbip-wood  and  treenails.  After  some  trouble 
he  found  out  that  there  were  two  ships  near  them,  and  that  they  were  breaking 
them  np  and  getting  the  wood  out. 

The  liudlatt. — The  Phrsuibnt  next  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  u 
very  abort  time  they  might  exiiect  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  their  old  ship 
the  *  Resolute,'  as  purchased,  fitted  out,  and  sent  home  to  us  by  the  American 
Govemment.  It  was  very  de^rable  that  all  narties,  who  felt  as  lively  an 
btei«et  OS  he  did  in  the  subject,  should  testify  their  deep  sense  of  this  act  of 
cnurteay  on  the  pnrt  of  the  American  Government. 


ERRATUM  IN  No.  IV. 

At  page  97,  insert^  in  the  List  of  Memorialists,  the  name  of  General  Ed,  Sabine, 

which  had  been  nccidentalbf  omitted. 


ERRATUM  IN  No.  V. 


At  page  173,  last  line  but  sir,  for  "  visited,'*  read  **  named.'* 
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In  oponing  tho  Mcotiiig,  the  Clioiruiaii  aoid, — 

Gestlkmen, — We  are  now  specially  assembled  to  welcome  D» 
Livingttton,  on  returning  from  SoutLom  Africa  to  hie  native  country 
After  an  absence  of  sixteen  f  eare,  during  whicb,  while  endeavuuiiu): 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity  through  lando  never  befori 
troddon  by  tho  foot  of  a  British  subject,  he  has  made  discoveries  o: 
incalculable  importance,  wliich  have  justly  won  for  him,  onr  Viotorii 
or  Patron's  Medal. 

When  that  honour  was  conferred  in  May,  1855,  for  traversing 
Sontli  Afiica  from  tho  Capo  of  Good  Hope  by  Lake  Ngami  am' 
Linyanti  to  Luanda  on  Uie  west  coast,  the  Earl  of  KHestnero,  then  oni 
President,  spoke  with  eloquence  of  tb©  "scientifio  precision,  will 
which  the  unarmed  and  untiHsisted  English  Missionary  liad  left  hii 
mark  on  so  many  important  stations  of  regions,  hillicrto  blank." 

If  for  that  woudei-fiil  journey,  Dr.  Livingston  was  justly  recom 
penscd  with  the  highest  distinction  w©  could  bestow,  what  must  Ix 
our  estimate  of  his  [irowevK,  now  that  he  has  re-traversed  the  vnsi 
regions,  wliich  be  first  opened  out  to  our  knowledge  ?  Nay.  moic 
that,  after  reaching  his  old  starting  point  at  Linyanti  in  the  inte' 
nor.  he  has  followed  the  Zambesi,  or  continnation  of  the  l^eamb^'f 
river,  to  its  nioullis  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  passing 
through  the  eastern  Portuguese  B9(tl«nieuts  to  Quilimane,^ — thus  com< 
ploting  tbe  cTitire  junmoy  acrons  South  Afnoa.  In  short,  it  has  beer 
oaloulato  tliat.  putting  together  hb  various  journeys,  Dr.  Livingntor 
has  not  travelled  over  less  than  eleven  thonsand  miles  of  Africa! 
ground. 

Then,  how  dues  he  coino  back  to  «a  ?     Not  merely  like  the  far 
liiamiiig  and  unlerjiriKing  F'rench  missionaries,  Hue  and  Cabct.  ^ 
though  threading  through  China  with  mancllous  skill,  and  co: 
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bating  much  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  have 
scarcely  made  any  addition  to  the  science  of  physical  geography ;  but 
as  the  pioneer  of  sonnd  knowledge,  who,  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions, has  determined  the  site  of  numerous  places,  hills,  rivers,  and 
l^kes,  nearly  all  hitherto  unknown  to  us. 

In  obtaining  these  results.  Dr.  Livingston  has  &rther  seized  upon 
every  opportunity  of  describing  to  us  the  physical  features,  clima- 
tology, and  geological  structure  of  the  countries  he  has  explored,  and 
has  made  known  their  natural  productions,  including  vast  breadths 
of  sugar-cane  and  vine-producing  lands.  Pointing  out  many  new 
sources  of  commerce,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  enterprise  of  the  British 
merchant,  he  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  language,  manners, 
and  habitfi  of  numerous  tribes,  and  explains  to  us  the  different  dis- 
eases of  the  people,  demonstrating  how  their  maladies  vary  with 
different  conditions  of  physical  geography  and  atmospheric  causes. 

Let  me  also  say  that  he  has  realised,  by  positive  research,  that 
which  was  necessarily  a  bare  hypothesis,  and  has  proved  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  to  be  a  plateau  traversed  by  a  network  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  waters  of  which,  deflected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  slight  elevations,  escape  to  the  eastern  and  western 
oceans,  by  passing  through  deep  rents  in  the  hilly,  flanking  tracts. 
He  teaches  us  that  these  last  high  grounds,  differing  essentially  from 
the  elevated  central  region,  as  well  as  from  the  rich  alluvial  deltas 
of  the  coasts,  are  really  salubrious,  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  are 
perfect  sanatoria. 

I  have  thus  alluded,  in  the  briefest  manner,  to  the  leading  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge,  which  have  been  brought  before  you  by 
Dr.  Livingston.  The  reading  of  the  last  letters,  addressed  to  myself, 
¥ras,  by  the  direction  of  my  lamented  predecessor.  Admiral  Beeohey, 
deferred  until  the  arrival  of  the  great  traveller ;  in  order  that  the 
just  curiosity  of  my  associates  might  be  gratified  by  having  it  in 
their  power  to  interrogate  him  upon  subjects  of  such  deep  import- 
ance ;  and,  above  all,  that  we  might  commit  no  mistakes  in  hastily 
constructing  maps  from  immature  data ;  certain  sketch  maps  having 
been  sent  to  us,  before  it  was  possible  to  calculate  his  observationfl 
and  reduce  them  to  order. 

Passing  then  from  this  meagre  outline  of  the  results  to  scienoe, 
what  must  be  our  feelings  as  men,  when  we  mark  the  fidelity  with 
which  Dr.  Livingston  kept  his  promise  to  the  natives  who,  having 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  were  reconducted  by  him 
from  that  city  to  their  homes  ?  On  this  head  my  predecesBors  and 
myself  have  not  fisdled,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  to  testify 
our  deep  respect  for  such  noble  conduct.    Bare  fortitude  and  virtue 
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must  our  Medallist  have  possoaaed,  when — having  utruggted  at  the 
JBont  risk  of  lifo  through  sucli  obstacles,  and  escaping  &om  the 
inlerioi',  he  had  been  received  with  trtic  kindness  by  our  old  allies 
the  Portuguese  at.  Angola — he  nobly  resolved  to  redeem  hia  pro- 
mise, and  retrate  his  steps  to  the  interior  of  the  vast  continent. 
How  much,  indeed,  mnat  the  moral  influeneo  of  the  British  name 
be  enhanced  throughout  Africa,  where  it  has  been  promulgatod  tliat 
onr  mis&ionaiy  has  thus  kept  his  plighted  word  to  the  poor  natives 
who  faithfully  stood  by  him  I 

Turning  to  Dr.  Livingstoo,  the  Prkident  then  said — Dr.  Living- 
ston, it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  present  to  you  iLis  our  Patron's 
or  Victoria  Medal,  as  a  testimony  of  our  highest  esteem.  I  rejoice 
to  see  on  this  occasion,  such  a  namerous  assemblage  of  geograpbcis 
and  distinguished  persons,  and  that  our  Meeting  is  attended  by  iha 
Ministers  of  foreign  nations.*  Above  all,  I  rejoice  to  welcome 
the  Representative  of  that  nation  whose  governors  and  subjects, 
in  the  distant  r^ons  of  A&ica,  have  treated  you  as  a  brother,  and 
without  whose  aid  many  of  your  most  important  results  could  not 
have  been  achieved.  Gladdened  must  be  the  hearts  of  all  the  geo- 
graphers present,  when  they  see  you  attended  by  men,  who  accom- 
panied and  aided  you  in  your  earliest  labours.  I  allude  particularly 
Ig  our  own  Fellows,  Colonel  Steele,  Mr.  Cotton  Oswell,  and  Captain 
Tardon,  who  are  now  with  us.  As  these  and  other  distinguished 
A&ioan  travellers  are  in  this  room,  and  among  them  Dr.  Bartb, 
who  alone  of  living  men,  has  rea*:hed  Timbuctn  and  returned, 
may  not  the  Geographical  Society  be  proud  of  such  achievements  ? 
1  therefore,  heartily  congratulate  you.  Sir,  on  being  surrounded 
by  men,  who  certainly  are  the  best  judges  of  your  merits,  and  I 
present  to  you  this  Medal,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  admiration 
with  which  we  all  rogani  your  great  labours. 

Dr.  LivisosTON  replied  :^Sir,  1  have  spoken  so  little  in  my  own 
tongue  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  so  much  in  strange  languages, 
that  you  must  kindly  bear  with  my  imperfocliuns  in  the  way  of 
Bpeeofa-making.  I  beg  to  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  distin- 
gnished  honour  you  have  now  conferred  upon  nie,  and  also  for  the 
kind  and  encoui^ing  expressions  with  which  the  gift  of  the  Gold 
Hedal  has  been  accompanied.  As  a  Christian  missionary,  I  only  did 
my  duty,  in  attempting  to  open  up  part  of  southern  inter-tropical 
Africa  to  the  sympathy  of  Christendom  ;  and  I  am  very  much  gra- 
tified by  Ending  in  the  interest,  which  you  and  many  others  express, 
a  pledge  that  the  true  negro  family,  whose  country  I  traversed,  will 
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yet  booome  a  part  of  the  general  commimiiy  of  nations.  The  English 
Government  and  the  English  people,  have  done  more  for  Central 
Africa  than  any  other,  in  the  way  of  suppressing  that  traffic,  which  has 
proved  a  blight  to  both  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse.  May  I 
hope  that  the  path  which  I  have  lately  opened  into  the  interior,  will 
never  be  shut ;  and  that  in  addition  to  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade, 
there  will  be  fiesh  efforts  made  for  the  development  of  the  internal  re- 
sources of  the  country  ?  Success  in  this,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
alone  will  render  the  present  success  of  our  cruisers  in  repression, 
complete  and  permanent.  I  cannot  pretend  to  a  single  note  of 
triumph.  A  man  may  boast  when  he  is  pulling  off  his  armour,  but 
I  am  just  putting  mine  on ;  and  while  feeling  deeply  grateful  for 
the  high  opinion  you  have  formed  of  me,  I  fear  that  you  have  rated 
me  above  my  deserts,  and  that  my  future  may  not  come  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  present.  Some  of  the  Fellows  of  your  Society — 
Colonel  Steele,  Captain  Vardon,  and  Mr.  Oswell,  for  instance — 
could,  either  of  them,  have  effected  all  that  I  have  done.  You  are 
thus  not  in  want  of  capable  agents.  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  thankful 
now,  that  they  have  left  it  to  me  to  do.  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
Medal,  and  hope  it  will  go  down  in  my  family  as  an  heirloom 
worth  keeping. 

The  IliGHT  Hon.  H.  Labouciiere,  m.p.,  Her  Majesty^s  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  the  Colonies,  then  said, — Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  1  thouglit  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed  to  attend  to-night  upon  your  invitation  ;  and  certainly 
witli  little  expectation  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  address  you  on  this 
interesting  occasion.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  Resolution  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  have  been  requested  to  propose  to 
the  Meeting,  is  one  that  I  am  sure  will  require  no  arguments  of  mine  to 
recommend  it  to  your  very  cordial  adoption.  You  have  heard  from  the 
President,  how  the  distinguished  traveller,  who  is  here  to-day  to  give  an 
account  of  the  achievements  which  he  has  performed  on  the  field  of  Africa,  you 
have  heard,  how  cordially  and  usefully  he  was  assisted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Portuguese  Establishments  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
nation  which  can  boast  more  than  Portugal,  of  having  largely  contributed  to 
early  geographical  enterprise,  to  our  better  knowledge  of  the  globe  whl^  we 
inhabit,  and  to  the  spread  of  commerce  throughout  tne  earth.  I  may  also  say 
that  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Portugal  is  always  a$;reeable  to  British  ears, 
because  there  is  no  country  with  which  we  are  united  by  an  older,  by  a  closer, 
and,  1  trust,  by  a  more  enduring  connection.  1  think  it  is  fortunate  and 
gratifying  to  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  having 
among  us,  the  distinguished  nobleman  who  represents  Portugal  in  this  country ; 
therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  convey  to  the  Portuguese  authorities,  through 
him,  the  acknowledgment  which,  I  am  sure,  we  must  be  all  anxious  to  make 
on  tiie  present  occasion.  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of  your  time,  and 
of  the  superior  claims  that  others  have  upon  it,  to  be  desirous  of  addrraslng 
you  at  any  length.  Of  the  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  in  Africa,  I  am 
sure  we  must  all  feel  the  strongest  and  deepest  sense ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  a 
matter  of  liberal  curiosity  to  all  men,  to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  our 
earth.    But  there  are  interests  very  dear  to  the  people  of  this  country,  wbidi  are 
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I   dowljr  connected  with  eveiylhiiig  that  relatoi  to  a  better  bDow1e<1ge  of  AfricA. 

Them  is  iioiic,  1  believe,   which  hiu  taken  a  taeter  hold  ud  the  people  uF 

Britain  than,  not  only  lo  put  a  atop  lo  the  horrible  traffic  in  slaves,  which 

m  onoe  the  disgrace  of  our  larni  as  miiclt,  if  not  more  than  of  any  otiier ; 

I  tat  itlso,  M  far  SB  poBsible,  to  repay  to  AWca  the  Jebt  which  we  owe  her, 
'hy  tiramotang  in  every  manner,  with  regard  to  her  inbabitanls,  the  interesls 
of  eiviUzation  and  commerce.     We  must  feel  how  im]Jortant  a  better  know- 

'   UdglB  of  the  internal  resources  aiid  of  the  condition  of  AiVicn  c 
the  eflbrts  which  Parliament  or  Statesmen  can  make  in  that  dire< 
not  traapaas  longer  upon  your  time,  but  conclude  by  reading  the  Resolution 
wliiak  has  been  placed  in  my  hnnds,  and  which  ia  one  that  I  am  si  '" 

meet  from  you,  n  very  cordial  reception  : — 

'  That  tie  grateful  thanks  of  the  Royal  Googrftpliica)  Society  bo 
conveyed,  through  his  Eicellency  Count  de  Lavradio,  the  Minister 
<jf  the  King  of  I'ortngiil,  to  Hia  Majesty's  AiilJioritieB  in  Africa, 
fiir  the  hospitality  und  friendly  aseiatanoe  they  afforded  to  Ur. 
Livii^pton,  in  his  unparalleled  travels  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to 
Tet«  aud  Quilitnane,  across  that  continent." 

Sib  BKimv  R&wlikboh,  p.r.o.b.,  then  ssid— Sir,  I  could  hare  wished  that 

th«  task  of  seconding  the  Resolution  had  been  confided  to  abler  bauds ;  but 

nnCA  the  President  has  issued  hie  orders — ordera  which  are  eqnivalent  to  the 

lawaof  the  Medea  and  the  PcrsiouB,  with  which  lam  tolerably  well  acquainted, — 

1  am  obliged  humbly  to  bow  to  the  tnisk.    After  the  eloquent  description  you 

liave  heard  of  the  merits  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 

intrude  long  upon  your  lime ;  but  1  would  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

,  ,feal1y  gnat  obligations  which  science  is  generally  under  to  the  Portnguese, 

.  MMofally  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  Africa.     We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 

L  '^bt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  them  for  onr  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 

I  'AfKca,  Smost  up  to  the  present  time,  when  Dr.  Uvingston  has  completed  the 

['  cbaio  of  their  discoveries.     We  must  remember  that  it  wa*  Vasco  dc  Gama,  a 

Portuguese,  in  the  first  instance,  who  doubled  the  Caj*  of  Good  Hope.     The 

pOTttlgnese  havp  established  settlenjents  throughout  Southern  Africa  from  the 

wrlieM  Hmes  down  to  fhe  present,  and  until  Dr.  I-ivingslon  has  laid  down  all 

tm  discoveries  u|ion  the  map,    the  old  PortuKuese  niapa  of  the  interior  of 

AErica,  M|icciBlly  the  soutliom  portion,  are  the  best  available.     It  ia  singularly 

fnterasting  and  gratifying  to  fina,  that  it  should  be  to  the  Portuguese  Oovemora, 

diat  we  are  indebted  for  the  hospitable  reception,  which  they  gave  to  our  dis- 

tingniriied  traveller,  Dr.  Livingston,  and  which  bos  enabled  him  to  return 

home  in  safety,  and  acquaint  us  wjih  the  results  of  all  hia  discoveries.     As  you 

are  atKiat  to  hear  from  Dr.  Livingston  some  brief  account  of  his  travels,  I  will 

not  longer  tres|iass  on  your  time,  but  merely  second  the  Resolution  which  has 

heen  submitted  to  your  notice. 

The  Resolution  having  been  put  from  the  Chair,  was  carried 
aoanimouBly. 

The  Count  de  Lavrario  then  rose,  and  after  a  brief  apology  in 
Ihiglish  for  his  want  of  fluency  in  our  language,  thns  epoke  in 
French ; — 

M.  le  Pnlsident, — Je  ne  Bi'iitlendaia  pns  h  avoir  I'honneur  de  parler  drvant 
vousi  ce  fut  done  nvec  h&itation  que  je  me  snis  levri,  vt  c'est  avec  timidity 
que  je  vais  avoir  I'honneur  de  vous  adreaser  iiueiqucs  paroles,  pout  vous  ei- 
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primer   ma   gratitude  de  la  i^flolntion  que  youb  irenez  de  prendre  et  de 
proclamcr. 

Mon  premier  devoir  est  d'adresser  mee,  aussi  sinc^rcs  que  vifs,  remennmeus 
au  nom  du  Souvemin  que  j*ai  Thomieur  de  repr^senter,  et  de  la  nation  Portn- 
gaise  k  laqnelle  j^appartienn,  an  Kight  Hon.  Mr.  Labouchere,  non  eeulement 
pour  la  rdsolution  qifil  a  propose  k  la  Soci^t^  Boyalede  G^ographie  d^adopter, 
mais  aussi  ()our  lee  sentiments  d*admiration  et  d*estime  qu*il  a  si  bien  ex- 
primd  pour  la  m^moire  des  intr^pides  et  savants  navigateurs  Portugais  qui, 
en  d^uvrant  des  mers  et  des  terres  jusqu'alors  inconnues,  port^rent  partont 
les  germes  de  la  civilisation,  et  rendircnt  des  tr^s  grands  serviocs  aux  scienoes. 
A  Sir  U.  Rawlinson,  je  prie  aussi  de  vouloir  bien  recevoir  mos  rcmercimena, 
pour  rnimabilit^  avec  laquelle  il  a  appuv^  la  proposition  de  Mr.  Laboucbere, 
en  rapi)elant  au  souvenir  de  la  Soci^t^,  les  importantes  d^ouvertes  faites  par 
les  Portugais ;  a  vous,  M.  le  President,  pour  la  bienveillanco  avec  laqnelle 
vous  avez  soumis  k  Tapprobation  de  la  Soci^t^,  la  proposition  de  Mr.  Labou- 
cbere ;  et  k  vous,  Messieurs  les  Membres  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  de  G^ographie, 
pour  Tunanimit^  de  votre  approbation. 

Je  vous  assure,  que  jo  m'empresserai  d*avoir  Tbonueur  de  transmettre  k  mon 
gouvemement,  la  resolution  qui  vient  d'etre  prise,  et  j'en  suis  s^  il  en  sera 
trbs  flatte.  Lorsque  j'ai  appris  quo  le  Dr.  Livingston  allait  entreprcndre  de 
traverser  TAfriquc  Mdridionale,  en  allant  de  la  <^te  occidentale  k  rorientale, 
j'ai  (^crlt  a  mon  gouvcruenicnt,  en  le  priant  d*exp^ier  les  ordres  les  plus  poei- 
tifs,  pour  que  tous  les  colonies  Portugaises  s*en  prStent  au  Dr.  LivingistoD,  touta 
la  protection  dont  il  i)ourrait  avoir  besoin,  pour  poursuivre  ses  voyages  d'une 
mani^re  sQro  et  convenable.  J  c  suis  done  heureux  d'apprendre  que  les  ordiei 
de  mon  gouvemement  furcnt  ex^it^s. 

Maintenant,  M.  lo  President  et  MM.  les  Membres  de  la  Soci^ttf  Boyale 
de  Geographie,  permettez-moi,  que  je  vous  remercic  en  mon  propre  nom,  de 
Phonneur  que  vous  avez  bien  voulu  me  faire  en  m*invitaut  a  cette  s^noe. 
En  toute  occasion,  j*aurais  4t6  heureux  et  fort  bonor^  de  me  trouver  pann! 
r^ite  des  savaus  giSograpbes  et  voyagcurs  Anglais ;  mais  aujourd*bui,  mon 
bonhour  est  encore  plus  grand,  puisque  cette  s^noe  solennelle  est  jiarticuli^re- 
ment  destine  a  cdl^rer  le  retour  en  Europe  du  Dr.  Livingston,  de  ce  savant 
oonrageux,  de  cet  ami  de  Tbumanit^,  qui,  bravant  les  plus  grands  daugen, 
s'exposant  a  toute  sorte  de  privations,  employ  a  les  plus  belles  annte  &  la 
vie,  k  parcourir  TAfrique  Centrale  dans  les  seuls  buts  d*enricbir  les  sciences,  et 
de  propager  dans  les  regions  lointaines,  la  morale  ^vang^ique,  et  avec  elle  les 
bienfaits  de  la  veritable  civilisation. 

Des  homines,  tols  que  le  Dr.  Livingston,  sont,  permettez-moi  Pexpressioii, 
des  v^ri tables  Providences,  que  le  Ciel,  dans  sa  cMmencc,  nous  accorde  pour 
nous  consoler  de  tant  d'individus  inutiles  on  m^hants  qui  peuplent  une  partie 
de  la  terre. 

Tout  le  monde  salt  qu*il  y  a  a  pen  pr^s  quatre  sibcles  et  demie,  que  quelques 
navigateurs  Portugais,  aussi  courageux  qu*instruits,  entreprirent  et  acnov^nt 
des  grander  d^couvertes.  IjCs  noms  de  Zamo,  de  Prestrillo,  des  Dias,  du  grand 
Vasco  de  Gama,  et  de  tant  d'autres,  sont  bien  connus ;  mais  tout  le  monde  ne 
sait  pas  que,  en  mdme  temps  que  ces  navigateurs  paroouraicnt  les  mers,  reoon- 
naissaicnt  les  cotes,  et  tachaicnt  de  faire  le  tour  de  TAfriquc,  pour  se  rendre  en 
Asie,  d*autres  taobaient  d'arriver  au  m^mc  but,  en  traversant  I'int^rieur  de 
I'Afrique.  Avant  Pann^e  1450,  par  les  ordres  et  avec  les  instructions  du 
grand  et  immortel  Infante  Don  Henri  de  Portu'^al,  le  prince  le  plus  savant 
et  le  plus  grand  de  son  temps,  Jean  Fernandez  fi^n^tra  dans  llnt^rieur  de 
PAfriqne,  oil,  pen  de  temps  apres^  alia  le  rejoindre  Anton  Gonsalves. 

Quelques  anndcs  apr^s,  plusieurs  autres  Portugais  p^ndtr^rent  dans  I'int^rieur 
de  I'Afrique ;  quelques  uns  furent  k  la  recherche  do  Timbuctu,  et  d'antres 
dans  di verses  autres  directions.    L*histoire  nous  a  conserve  les  noms  de  plu- 
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aieun)  do  CC8  voyftgcuri,  et  od  peul  dire  quo  led  Portngaii  n'oul  jnniuiij  in'er- 
rompu  lenrB  letitaliveg  <le  |>^ii^trer  dniiB  I'iiittfricur  cje  rArrifjiio.  Vors  la  fin 
du  siiclo  dernier,  le  vavanC  Dr.  Lacerda,  uiimi  de  boDB  iaBtrunients,  se  proposa 
de  traveler  I'Afrique  M^>liouftle,  allant  de  la  cOle  orientalevera  I'ocddentale. 
Halheureuaemeat,  la  mort  I'a  surpria  au  milieu  de  ses  MvaiitG  voyages,  dana  1m 
^Mts  du  Roi  de  CnEembc. 

lliu  tard  d'autres  voyageurs  cntrepiirent  de  trnverEer  rAfriqiie,  et  de  1806 
k  1811,  Pedro  Jean  Baptiata  el  Aronro  <ioa4,  aT(«  les  iDBtructions  du  Coloutil 
FnnciBCo  Honotnto  de  UBBtro,  allireut  de  la  cdtv  occidenlAle  i  rorientale, 
et  rcvinrenl  a  l-ioando  |iar  le  in^me  chemio,  apr^s  uuo  ftbst^ticis  de  plus  do 
uuatK  ana.  Le  joarual  de  Icun  voyages  a  ^te  iin[<Hm&  MalheoreuBement, 
ili  u'^tucut  pas  aawK  inBti-uita,  pour  pouvoir  d^termiuor  astroDomiquement  la 
poBitiim  des  diiT^rcDts  lieux,  qu'ib  ont  [lanwuru. 

Hvsaieurs,  je  Jii'arr^Le,  et  si  je  rate  cea  faita  et  oea  nums,  cc  n'ost  uullement 
poor  diniiaucr  la  t;loire  (lui  apjiartient  au  Dr  Livin^sLon  ;  bien  an  contraire, 
B'Mt  pouT  recODDoItre  qu  il  a  obteiiu  dee  r^sulCals,  plua  camplels  que  ceux  qnj 
le  pr&:MarenC.  I>c  nom  du  Dr.  Livingston  cstdeja  inscrit  dana  rhiatoireda 
In  (Uviliaatiou  de  I'Afrique  MeridioDale,  ct  11  y  oocupera  U>UJotire,  une  place  ttia 
diatingti^ 

Honneiir  done  an  savant  Dr.  Livin^ton  ! 

M.  Ic  President,  et  Ueaiieurs,  je  voub  demands  pardon  d'avoJr  si  long-temps 
abase'  de  votie  compLaisance,  et  je  vous  rumercio  dc  la  bieti  veil  lance  aveo 
laquelle  vous  avcz  dnignd  m'ecouter ;  mail  avant  de  m'aaseoir,  pcrmetlea 
encore  que  je  vous  prie  d'agr^  les  vtsui  que  je  fais  |»ur  In  prospirit^  de  la 
SoDJ^t^  Royale  de  G^ogniiihie,  qui  a  rendu  tatit  et  de  si  grands  services  aus 
sclenceB,  nu  coniini-rce,  et  ii  la  civilisation.  Agr^z  aiutsi  les  vceiii  que  jo  fais 
pour  que  I'enipirE  Britjinniqijo,  oetlc  teire  d'onlro  et  de  liberie,  ce  pays  oil 
tons  les  malheniB  trouvent  nn  asile  sfir  et  g6ndrcux,  consoryc  pour  toujoura 
ta  puiaaaocc.  Je  fais  en  vceux,  comme  representant  du  plus  ancien,  du  plua  con- 
stant, et  du  plus  Mile  alli^  de  rAjiglet«rre  ;  je  les  fais  ausaj  comme  simple 
Individ  u. 

The  Seceetarv  then  read  extraota  from  the  three  last  commiini- 
cntJonB,  addressed  by  Dr.  Livingston  from  Africa  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisnn,  which  had  been  reserved  for  that  oocaaion.  Thoj  were 
full  of  minute  and  graphic  details  relating  to  the  regions  explored  by 
the  traveller,  and  vrere  listened  to  with  the  utmost  interest.  At 
I    their  tunclHsion, 

'         Tlib  PsBStoRNT  said  ;  Wa  return  thanks  to  Dr.  Livingston  for  having  com- 

monicaled  tiiese  able  document  to  us,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  has  beeu 

rMtd  i^  Dr.  Sbaw.     It  is  impossible,  on  an  occasion  like  the  prcBenl^  fully 

to  eatimate  the  value  of  Dr.  Livingston's  communications ;  but  there  arc  so 

numy  subjects,  some  of  them  of  deep  inUireat  to  persons  here  assembled,  and 

Otbera  of  vast  importaoce  to  the  world  at  large,  that  1  hope  Dr.  Livingston 

I   irilL  explain  to  iis,  vivo  voa,  some  of  those  remarkable  features  In  his  travels, 

I  on  which  he  would  wiali  most  to  dwell.     I  particularly  invite  him  to  indicate 

f  to  the  Meeting,  thone  portions  of  tbe  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  likely  to 

[   fas  rendered  acoes^ble  to  British  commerce.     1  wish  him  to  point  out,  on  the 

diagram  made  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Arrowsmilh,  the  linea  of  those  ridges 

which  hedescribea  as  perfect  Mnatoria  or  healthy  diatricls,  diBtinguiahed  froiu 

the  great  humid  or  marshy  region  in  tbe  interior,  and  as  being  equally  dis- 

tingniahed  from  tbe  deltaa  on  tbe  coast,  in  which  the  settlements  of  Europeans 

hove  hitherto  been  made.     It  is  impurtaiit  to  observe  that  large  tracts  of  this 

ODuntiy  are  occupied  by  Coal-jUlih,  of  which  we  have  had  the  orst  knowled;^ 
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from  our  distingnished  traveller.  There  are  indications  throughout  the  flanking 
ranges,  of  great  disturbance  of  the  strata,  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks 
which  have  very  much  metamorphosed  them.  The  strata  upon  the  two 
sides  of  Africa,  dip  inwards,  and  the  great  interior  region  thus  forms  an  elevated 
plateau  arranged  in  basin-shape.  This  vast  basin  is  occupied  by  calcareous 
tufa,  the  organic  remains  in  which  seem  to  indicate  that  at  a  period  not 
remote  in  the  history  of  the  globe,  this  great  marshy  region  has  been 
desiccated,  leaving  in  these  broad  plateaus  of  calcareous  tufa,  tlie  remains  of 
lacustrine  and  land  animals,  which  are  still  living  in  the  country.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  geolo<];ical  map  of  the  Cape  territory  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Bain, 
which,  coupled  with  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  led  me  to  offer  to  you  that 
speculation  on  the  probable  physical  condition  of  the  interior  of  AMca  which 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Livingston  have  confirmed.* 

Dr.  Livisqston  then  rose,  and,  pointing  to  the  diagram  of  Africa,  said : 
The  countr}'  south  of  20°  is  comparatively  arid ;  there  arc  few  rivers  in  it,  and 
what  water  the  natives  get,  is  chiefly  from  wells.  '  But  north  of  20",  we  find  a 
totally  different  country,  wonderfully  well  watered,  and  very  unlike  what 
people  ima^ne  Central  Africa  to  be.  It  is  covered  by  a  network  of  waters, 
which  are  faintly  put  down  in  the  map,  and  chietiy  from  native  information. 
'J'he  reason  why  we  liave  trusted  to  native  information  in  this  case,  is  this : 
when  Mr.  Oswcll  and  I  went  up  to  the  Chob^  in  1851,  we  employed  the  natives 
to  draw  a  part  of  the  Zamlx^si  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  Europeans.  They  drew  it  so  well,  that  although  I  have 
since  sailed  up  and  down  the  river  several  times,  and  have  taken  observations 
all  along,  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  that  native  map.  The  natives  show  on 
their  maps  that  you  can  go  up  one  river  and  get  into  another.  You  can  go  up 
the  Kama,  for  instance,  and  get  into  another,  the  river  of  the  Banyenko. 
Ton  can  go  up  the  Simah  and  get  into  the  Chob^,  and  can  come  down  into  tlie 
Zambesi,  or  Lcambye.  You  can  go  up  the  river  Tedge,  and  round  again  by 
the  Tzo  to  Lake  Njrami.  If  you  go  up  the  Loi,  you  can  get  into  the  Kafue.  And 
they  declare  that  if  you  go  up  the  Kafue  in  a  canoe,  you  can  get  as  far  as  the 
(loiut  where  tliat  river  divides  from  the  Lonngua.  All  these  rivers  are  deep 
and  lar^e,  and  never  dry  up  as  the  South  African  rivers  do.  Some  will  say 
that  the  natives  always  tell  you  that  one  river  comes  out  of  another.  Yes,  if 
you  do  not  understand  the  language  you  may  say  so.  I  remember  when 
Colonel  Steele  and  I  were  together,  the  natives  pointed  him  out  as  still  wUd^ 
and  said  I  was  tarney  because  I  understood  the  language.  Now,  I  suppose, 
when  a  gcognipher  tells  you  that,  when  the  natives  say,  "  one  river  runs  into 
or  out  of  another,"  they  don't  mean  what  they  say ;  but,  in  reality,  the  natives 
mean  that  the  gcoi^rapher  is  still  wild,  he  is  not  tame,  t.  e,  he  does  not  know 
the  language.  I  found  the  natives  to  be  very  intelligent ;  and,  in  this  well 
watered  part,  to  be  of  the  true  Nooto  family.  They  all  had  woolly  hair,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it,  and  they  are  darker  thnn  those  who  live  to  the  south.  Tho 
most  remarkable  point  I  noticed  among  them,  was  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  the  women.  Many  of  the  women  become  chiefs.  If  you  ask  a  man 
to  do  something  for  you,  he  will  perha}>s  make  some  arrangement  about  jiay- 
ment ;  but  before  deciding  to  do  it,  he  is  sure  to  say,  **  Well,  1  will  go  home 
and  ask  my  unfe."  If  thie  wife  agrees  to  it,  he  >nll  do  what  you  want ;  but  if 
she  says  no,  tliero  is  no  poasibility  of  getting  him  to  move.  The  women  sit  in 
the  public  conncil,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations.  Among  the  Bechuanas 
the  men  swear  by  their  fathers,  but  among  tlie  true  negroes  they  swear  by  their 
motfiers.  Any  exclamation  they  make  is, "  Oh,  my  mother  I  * — while  among 
tlie  Bechuanas  and  the  Caffres  they  swear  by  their  father.  If  a  woman  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband,  the  cliildren  all  go  ^ith  the  mother— they  all  stick  by 


*  See  President's  Addresfl,  vol.  xxii,  p.  cxxii,  1852. 
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the  mother.  If  a  joUDg  mBn  falls  in  love  with  »  vtrnng  woman  of  another 
Tillage,  liu  muat  leave  hia  own  village  ami  live  willi  her;  and  lie  is  uUi^  lo 
keen  his  motlier-in-)aw,  id  lireniiod.  If  be  goea  into  her  presence,  lie  must 
^  lu  a  decent  way,  clapping  hia  handi  in  a  supplicatory  manner ;  and  if  La 
aits,  he  must  not  put  out  hia  feet  towards  her — he  must  bend  his  kneea  txiclc, 
and  fit  in  a  hall-bent  (msition.  I  was  ao  aatonished  at  this,  that  I  could 
Karcelf  believe  their  own  statements  as  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
held  the  ladies,  nntil  I  asked  the  Portuguese,  if  thej'  underatood  the  same,  he  I 
iii.  They  aaid,  exactly  the  same ;  they  hod  been  accustomed  to  tJie  natives 
for  many  years,  aud  they  say  that  ^e  women  are  really  held  in  very  )!jeat 
estimation.  1  believe  they  deserve  it;  for  tiie  whole  way  through  the  ccntrfl 
Of  UiQ  oonntry,  we  were  most  kindly  treated  by  them.  When  1  went  up  the 
Zambesi,  I  proceeded  aa  far  as  the  14th  degrpe,  and  then  rettimed  lo  Linyanti. 
I  found  the  country  abounding  in  all  the  larger  game.  1  know  all  the  country 
throngh  which  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  and  others  have  hunted,  and  I  never 
WW  snytbin^  before  like  the  numbers  of  game  that  are  to  be  found  along  the 
Zambesi.  Inere  are  elephants  all  the  way  to  Tele,  in  prodigious  numbura,  t  ' 
all  the  other  large  game,  bufialoea,  zebras,  girnfres,  and  a  great  variety  of  an 
lopes.  There  are  three  new  species  of  antelope  that  have  never  been  brought 
to  Euroi*. 

Seeing  the  country  was  well  supplied  with  game,  I  thought  it  wnsof  tittle  use 
burdening  my  men  with  other  proviaions ;  I  thought  I  could  tnslly  supply  our 
wan ta  with  the  gun,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  tire  them  and  make  Ihem  desire  to  return 
before  we  ha;l  accomplished  our  journey ;  so  wc  wtnt  with  scarcely  anythinj 
All  the  way  up  the  river  we  had  abundance  of  food,  and  any  one  who  Isanytliing 
of  a  abot,  may  go  out  and  kill  as  much  in  two  or  three  hoiir^  as  will  serve  for 
thtve  or  four  days.  The  animals  do  not  know  the  gnn,  and  they  stand  atill,  at 
bowshot  disianco.  Wo  i^ot  on  very  well  in  tliia  way,  until  wo  came  to 
Shinto.  I'here  we  found  that  the  people,  having  gans,  had  destroyed  ail  the 
came  in  the  district,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left,  but  mice ;  you  see  the 
little  boys  aud  girls  digging  out  the  mice.  I  did  not  try  to  eat  them,  hut  wo 
were  there  obliged  to  live  tntirely  npon  what  the  people  gave  us.  We  fonnd  the 
womtm  remarkably  kind  to  all  of  na ;  the  aame  in  going  down  lite  Zambesi. 
Whatever  they  gave,  they  slwaya  did  it  most  gracefully,  very  often  with  sa 
■[■ology  for  it«  being  so  little.  Then,  when  coining  to  the  eastward,  we  found 
it  JDst  the  aame.  They  supplied  ns  liberally  with  food  wherever  we  went,  all  the 
way  down,  till  we  came  near  to  the  settlements  of  tlie  Portuguese.  In  the  centre 
of  Uio  country,  we  found  the  people  generally  remarkably  civil  and  kind  ;  hut  aa 
we  came  near  to  the  confines  of  civilization,  then  they  did  not  improve,  V 
had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  different  tribrs,  aa  they  tried  to  make  us  nay 
for  leave  lo  paaa.     It  so  happened  that  we  bad  iiothuigt  to  pay  with.     1'hey 


wan(«d  either  : 
aa  good  a  right  to  give  ine,  aa  1  had  U 
the  same  position — we  were  all  /rte  n 
objected  to  it,  saying,  "  These  oxen  are 
thdin ;  why  should  we  pay  for  leave 
I  Father?"     They  agreed  it 


that  my  men  had  just  ' 
give  one  of  them,  because  » 
m.  llien  they  wanted  an  t 
our  If^,  awl  wp  cannot  travel  without 
0  tread  upon  the  ground  of  God,  oiir 
s  not  right  to  ask  payment  for  that, 
but  said  it  bod  always  been  the  custom  of  the  shire-trodera,  when  they  caoiq 
in,  to  give  a  alavc  or  an  ox,  and  we  ou;ht  to  do  the  same.  But  1  said,  "We 
aw  not  alave^^eolers,  we  never  hny  nor  sell  slaves."  "  But  you  may  as  well 
give  us  an  ojt,"  they  replied,  "  it  will  show  yonr  friendship ;  we  will  give  yon 
some  of  our  food,  if  you  give  ns  some  of  your 
often  gave  us  back  two  or  tbreepountlsofoi: 
they  paid  us  back.     Bnt  with  thew 

Let  nie  menlion  the  punishment  which  n 
aome  parts.     It  is  the  custom  of  the  coam 


re  gave  them  on  oi,  fliey  very 

ir  own  food :  thia  Is  the  (Eeneroua  way 

never  fonnd  any  difliciUly 

men  inflict  upon  theirhusbanda  ill 

y  for  each  woman  lo  have  her  own 
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garden  and  her  own  house.    The  husband  has  no  gaidm  and  no  house^  and  his 
wives  feed  him.  I  have  heard  a  man  say, "  Why,  they  will  not  feed  me ;  they  will 
give  me  nothing  at  all."    A  man  may  have  five  wives,  and  sometimes  tlie  wives 
combine  and  make  a  strike  against  him.    When  he  comes  home  he  goes  to  Mrs. 
One,    She  says,  *'  I  have  nothing  for  you ;  you  must  go  to  Mrs.  Two,^    lie 
then  goes  to  Mrs.  Tivo,  and  she  says,  "  You  can  go  to  the  one  you  love  best ;" 
and  in  this  way  the  husband  is  sent  from  one  to  the  other,  until  he  gets  quite 
enraged.    In  the  evening  I  have  seen  the  poor  fellow  get  up  in  a  tree,  and  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  village,  cry  out,  "  I  thou^t  I  had 
married  five  wives,  but  I  find  I  have  married  ^ve  witches ;  they  will  not  let  me 
have  any  food.**   The  punishment  a  woman  receives  for  striking  her  husband,  I 
thought  very  odd,  the  first  time  I  saw  it  in  the  town  of  Sechele.   I'he  chiefs  place 
is  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    If  a  woman  happens  to  forget  herself  so 
far  as  to  give  her  husband  a  blow,  she  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  obliged  to  take  him  on  her  back  and  carry  him  home,  amid  the  jeering  and 
laughter  of  the  people,  some  of  the  women  crying  out,  "  Give  it  to  him  again." 
Slavery  exists  in  the  country, «.  e.  domestic  slavery ;  but  the  exportation  of  slaves 
is  effectually  repressed.    I  found  in  Angola,  that  slaves  could  scarcely  be  sold  at 
all.    I  saw  boys  of  14  years  of  ase,  sold  for  the  low  sum  of  12s.    If  Ihey  could 
send  these  to  Brazil,  they  would  fetch  a  very  much  higher  price,  perhaps  60 
dollars.    In  passing  along,  we  ^'ent  in  company  with  some  native  Portaguese, 
who  were  going  into  the  interior,  and  who  had  eiglit  slave  women  with  them, 
and  were  taking  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  country  to  sell  them  for  ivory. 
It  shows  that  the  trade  is  turning  back  towards  the  interior.    In  passing  throujdi 
the  oountr}',  I  found  that  the  English  name  had  penetrated  a  long  way  in.    The 
English  are  known  as  the  tribe  '*  thai  likes  the  black  man,^    The  Portuguese, 
unfortunately,  had  been  fightins  with  them  near  Tete ;  but  the  natives  had 
been  aided  by  half-breeds,  and  kept  the  Portuguese  shut  up  at  Tete,  two 
whole  years.   In  coming  down  the  river,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  war.    Once  we 
saw  great  numbers  of  armed  men  going  along  the  hills  and  collecting  into  a  large 
force,  and  all  the  women  and  children  sent  out  of  the  way.    When  we  got  to 
where  they  were,  some  of  the  great  men  came  to  ask  what  I  was  ?    "  Are  you 
a  Mozungo  ?" — that  is  the  name  they  apply  to  the  Portuguese ;  I  did  not  know 
it,  however,  at  that  time.    "  No,'*  I  said,  *'  I  am  a  Lekoa.*'    "  Then,"  they  said, 
*'  they  did  not  know  the  Lekoa."    I  showed  them  my  arm.    I  could  not  show 
my  face  as  anything  particularly  white,  but  I  showed  my  arm,  and  said,  **  Have 
the  Mozungo  skin  like  that?"     "No,  no;  we  never  saw  such  white  skin." 
"  Have  they  long  hair  like  mine?" — the  Portuguese  make  a  practice  of  cutting 
the  hair  short.     "  No ;  you  must  then  be  one  of  the  white  tribe  '  that  loves  the 
black  man.' "  "  Yes,  I  am."  I  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  belligerents,  without 
having  any  wish  to  engage  in  the  quarrel.    They  finally  allowed  me  to  pass. 
Once  when  we  came  to  a  tribe,  one  of  my  head  men  seemed  to  have  become 
insane  and  ran  away,  and  we  lost  throe  days  seeking  for  him.    This  tribe  de- 
manded j>ayment  for  leave  to  pass,  and  I  gave  them  a  piece  of  cloth.    In  order 
to  intimidate  us  they  got  up  the  war  dance,  and  we  made  them  another  offer, 
and  gave  another  piece  of  cloth.     But  this  was  not  satisfactory',  and  then  they 
got  up  their  war  dance  in  full  armour,  with  their  guns  and  drums  and  everything 
quite  warlike,  in  the  sight  of  our  encampment.     My  men  had  been  perfectly 
accustomed  to  fighting ;  they  were  quite  veterans,  but  in  appearance  they  were 
not  near  so  fine  as  these  well-fed  Zambesians.     My  men  said  to  me,  "  Will 
you  allow  us  to  keep  their  wives  ?  "    They  thought  they  were  intimidating  us, 
but  my  men  were  perfectly  sure  of  beating  them.    One  of  my  chief  men  seemed 
to  be  afraid,  because  they  never  make  a  war  dance  without  intending  to  attack, 
and  got  up  during  the  night  and  said,  '*  llicrc  they  are,  titere  they  are  1 "  and  nm 
off,  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
The  country  is  full  of  lions,  and  the  natives  believe  that  the  souls  of  their 
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chiefs  go  fnto  the  lion,  and  conseqnentlr  when  they  meet  a  lion  they  flolnte 
anil  honour  it.  In  trovelling,  the  natives  never  ilfop  on  thi-  ground ;  they 
slwnya  mnke  little  huts  up  in  the  trees.  We  had  a  good  many  difficultit'H 
of  the  nsttire  I  have  described,  with  the  different  tribes  on  the  confines  of 
civilisation.  The  people  in  the  centre  of  the  country  seem  totally  diflereot 
from  the  fringe  of  population  near  the  coast.  Those  in  the  ocnlre  are  very 
MxiouB  to  hare  trade.  You  mar  undentnod  their  anxiety  in  this  rc«p(<cl 
when  I  iufonn  you,  that  the  chief  of  the  Uakololo  furnished  mo  with  27 
mm  and  15  oxen,  conoee,  and  proTieions,  in  order  to  endeavour  fo  fonn  a 
path  to  the  West  Coast;  and  on  another  occasion  the  Eaine  nan  furnished 
110  men,  to  try  and  ninhe  soother  path  to  the  East  Coast.  We  had  found 
the  country  so  full  of  forest,  and  abounding  with  so  many  rivers  snd  so 
mnch  marsh,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  path  to  the  west,  and  so  w 
enme  back  and  endeavoured  to  find  one  lo  the  mst.  In  going  that  way,  w 
never  carried  wat«r  a  single  day.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  in  South  Africa, 
known  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water,  but  wo  were  never  without  water  n 
■inglo  ilay.  We  slept  near  water,  passed  hy  water  Revetal  times  during  the  day, 
and  slept  near  it  asaln.  The  western  route  being  inprscticable  for  waggons, 
we  came  hack,  and  my  companions  returned  to  their  friends  and  relatives.  * 
did  not  require  lo  communicate  anything  about  our  journey,  or  speak  eve 
word  about  what  we  had  soen ;  as  my  men  got  up  in  all  the  meetings  which  v, 
held,  and  told  the  peojile  of  what  bad  passed.  One  of  the  great  stories  they  told 
was,  "We  have  been  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Onr  furvAitherB  used  to  iell  us 
thai  the  world  fans  no  end,  but  we  have  been  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Wo 
went  marcliing  along,  tliinking  that  what  tlie  ancients  had  told  us  was  true, 
that  the  world  had  no  end ;  but  all  at  once  the  world  said  to  us, '  I  am  finish 
tJiere  is  no  morp  of  me ;  there  is  only  sea  in  front.' "  All  my  goods  wera  g 
wlien  1  got  down  into  the  Barotse  valley,  among  the  Makololo,  and  then  they 
BUpiilied  me  for  three  months ;  and  in  forming  the  rastom  path,  which  1  hope 
will  be  the  permanent  one  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  chief  fumidied 
me  with  twelve  oien  for  slangliler  and  abundance  of  other  provisions,  without 
promise  or  exiieclalion  of  payment.  At  one  time  it  ws*  ihcught,  instead  of 
going  down  the  way  we  came,  we  should  go  on  the  other  or  south  side  of  the 
river.  But  this  river  forms  a  line  of  defence  against  the  Mntabele,  where  my 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Molfsl,  went.  I  was  persuaded  by  somo  to  ro  iu  that  direc- 
tion. But  when  1  bad  beard  the  opinions  of  all  who  knew  the  conntry,  and 
those  who  had  lived  in  that  direction,  1  resolved  to  go  north-east,  and  strike  the 
Zainliesi  there. 

In  passing  up  towards  Ijoanda.  we  saw  that  the  face  of  the  country  was 
different,  that  it  was  covered  with  Cft|»  heaths,  rhododendrons,  and  Al[iiii( 
roses,  showing  that  we  must  be  on  elevated  ground.  Then  we  cnmo  to 
a  sadden  descent  of  1000  feet,  in  which  the  nver  Cosngo  seemed  to  have 
formed  a  large  valley.  1  hoped  to  receive  an  aniToid  boronieter  from  Colonel 
Steele,  but  he  had  gone  to  the  Crimea.  In  going  hack,  therefore,  I  txgan 
tc  try  tlie  lioiling  point  of  water,  and  I  foimd  a  gradual  elevation  from 
the  west  coast  until  we  got  up  to  the  point,  where  we  saw  the  Cape  heaths 
and  rhododendrons ;  then,  ]«ssing  down  inland,  we  saw  the  rivers  runnine 
towards  the  centre  of  the  countrj-,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  showed 
a  descent  of  the  surface  in  that  direction  too.  This  elevated  ridge  is  formed 
of  ctsy  slate.  Id  going  north-east,  towards  the  Zambesi,  we  found  many 
riruLeta,  running  back  towards  the  centre  of  the  country.  Having  gone 
thither,  we  found  the  elevation  the  same  as  it  was  on  the  western  ridge,  and  the 
Other  riveni,  as  described  by  the  natives,  flowing  from  the  sides  into  the  centre, 
showing  that  the  centre  conntry  is  a  valley — not  a  valley  compared  to  the  se», 
but  a  valley  ft-ith  respect  to  the  lateral  ridges.  There  were  no  large  mountains 
in  that  valley ;  but  the  mountains  outside  the  i"aHey,  although  they  appeared 
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high,  yet,  actually,  when  tried  by  the  boiling  point  of  water,  were  not  so  high 
as  the  ridges,  and  not  much  higher  than  the  valley. 

The  President. — Will  you  describe  the  White  Mountains  ? 

Dr.  Livingston. — They  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Great  Falls.  They  are 
masses  of  white  rock  somewhat  like  quartz,  and  one  of  them  is  called  *'  Taba- 
cheu,**  which  means  *'  white  mountain."  From  the  description  I  got  of  its 
glistening  whiteness,  I  imagined  that  it  was  mota ;  but  when  I  observed  the 
height  of  the  hill,  I  saw  that  snow  could  not  lie  upon  it. 

The  President. — The  Society  will  observe  that  this  fact  has  an  imixntant 
application. 

Dr.  Livingston. — ^I  observed  to  them,  "  What  is  that  stuflF  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill  ?"  They  said  it  was  stone,  which  was  also  affirmed  to  me  while  I  was 
at  Linyanti,  and  I  have  obtained  pieces  of  it.  Most  of  the  hills  have  this 
coping  of  white  quartz-looking  rock.  Outside  the  ridges  the  rocks  are  composed 
of  mica  and  mica-slate,  and  crystalline  gneiss  at  the  bottom.  Below  we  have 
the  coalfield,  which  commences  at  Zumbo.  Higher  up  there  are  very  large 
fossil  trees,  of  which  I  have  brought  sjiecimens. 

The  President. — ^The  point  to  which  I  called  your  attention  with  reference 
to  the  white  rocks,  is  important,  as  it  may  apply  to  the  mountains  towards  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  covered  with  snow,  and 
are  commonly  called  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon."  It  seems  that  the  range 
of  white-capped  hills,  which  Dr.  Livingston  examined,  trended  towards  those 
so  called  mountains,  and  it  may  prove  that  the  missionaries,  who  believe  that 
they  saw  snowy  mountains  under  the  equator,  have  been  deceived  by  the 
glittering  aspect  of  the  rocks  under  a  tropical  sun.  I  would  also  ask  Dr.  Living- 
ston if  he  has  formed  any  idea  of  that  great  interior  lake,  which  is  said  to  be 
GOO  or  700  miles  long ;  and  whether  the  natives  gave  him  any  informatioQ 
respecting  it  ? 

Dr.  LnriNQSTON. — ^When  I  ^vas  on  my  way  from  Linyanti  to  Loando,  I  met 
with  an  Arab,  who  was  going  to  return  home  towards  Zanzibar  across  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  "  Tanganyenko,"  and  who  informed  me  that  in  the 
coimtiy  of  the  Banyassa  (Wun*  Yassa?)  there  is  an  elevated  ridge  which  trends 
towards  the  N.N.E.  The  lake  lies  west  of  it,  and  in  the  northern  part  is 
called  Kalague.  They  cross  the  southern  end  of  it,  and  when  crossing  they 
punt  the  canoe  the  whole  way,  and  go  from  one  island  to  another,  spending 
three  days  in  crossing.  It  seems,  from  the  description  1  got  from  him,  to  bo  a 
collection  of  shallow  water,  exactly  like  Lake  Ngami,  which  is  not  deep  either, 
as  I  have  seen  men  punting  their  canoes  over  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  a  large  lake,  which  existed  in  this  part,  before  the  fissure  was  made  to 
allow  the  Zambesi  to  flow  out.  That  part  of  the  country  is  described  by 
many  natives  as  bcin^  exceedingly  marshy.  The  Makoloko  went  up  to  the 
Shuia  Lake  and  found  all  the  country  exceedingly  marshy,  and  a  Uurge  lake 
seems  to  be  actually  in  existence,  or  a  large  marsh  with  islands  in  it.  But  it 
can  scarcely  be  so  extensive  as  has  been  represented,  as  in  that  case  I  must 
have  crossed  part  of  it  or  heard  more  of  it. 

Mr.F.Q  ALTON,  F.R.G.B. — I  should  bc  glad  to  ask  Dr.Livingston,whether,in  his 
route  across  Africa,  he  fell  in  with  any  memlwrs  of  the  Hottentot  race.  In  old 
maps  the  northern  limit  of  the  Hottentot  race  is  placed  but  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Orange  River ;  later  information  has  greatly  advanced  their  boundary, 
and,  in  my  own  travels,  I  found  what  appeared  to  be  an  important  head- 
quarters of  that  iieople,  at  latitude  18°  S.  There  they  were  firmly  established 
in  the  land,  and  were  on  intimate  terms  with  their  negro  neighbours,  the 
Ovam[X).  These  Hottentots  asserted  that  their  race  was  equally  numerous 
still  farther  to  the  northward  of  the  most  distant  point  I  was  able  to  reach,  and 
I  have  been  unable  as  yet,  to  obtain  any  information  by  which  any  noitliem 
limit  to  the  extension  of  the  Hottentot  race  can,  with  certainty,  be  laid  dovin. 
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Da,  LiTraosTOU. — When  I  went  up  lo  dbcover  Lake  Ngami  witli  Mr.  OB«ell, 
I  foimd  people  who  have  Ihe  "click  iu  their  laoguagc,  aiul  who  seem  to  ho 
HoltciitotH ;  they  had  formerly  large  ciuantltieB  of  cattle,  sjid  inlwraany  with 
the  BuBbmen.  Again,  two  Portiiguew  of  Lotmila  described  to  me  a  peucile  in 
12*  S.  aa  Bushmen,  but  I  did  not  sea  tbtm. 

Ma.  Galtos. — I  might  mention  in  corroboration  of  Dr.  Livingston's  report 
of  a  gradual  desiccation  of  the  Ikcliuana  country,  that  the  Damaras  entertain 
a  priKisely  similar  belief.  Thej  any  that  within  tlie  exiBting  gGncratiou.  their 
oovatry  haa  become  dried  up  to  a  markail  extent ;  hence,  without  doubt,  this 
■tune  iihyaical  phenomenon  affects  the  enure  breadth  of  Southern  AMca. 

Db.  Livinobtok. — You  not  only  see  remains  of  ancient  rivers  all  through  ihs 
country,  but  jou  find  actually  the  remains  of  fonnteina ;  you  ace  holes  made  in 
the  solid  rock,  where  the  water  has  fallen,  when  Sowitigout  of  these  fouutdns, 
and  you  find  in  the  aides  of  some  of  the  holes,  [hcccs  of  calcareous  tufa,  that 
have  been  deposited  from  the  flowing  of  the  water. 

PaoFBSiOB  OwEH :  I  have  listened  with  very  iutenae  interest  to  the  sketches 
of  thoeo  maiTDificent  scenes  of  animal  life,  that  my  old  and  most  esteemed 
friend.  Dr.  Livingston,  iios  given  us.  It  recalls  to  my  mind  the  conversation 
1  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  with  him  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
aeveuleen  years  ago.  I  must  Bay,  iLat  the  instalment  which  he  has  given  qb 
of  his  observations  on  animal  life  this  evening,  more  than  fulfils  the  highest 
expectations  that  I  indulged  of  the  fruit  tliat  science  would  reoeive  from  his  in- 
tended expedition.  It  has,  so  far,  exceeded  bII  our  expectations ;  but  it  is  not 
only  in  reference  to  tliose  maguiUcent  pictures  of  mammalian  life, — that  reference 
ti  to  those  new  forms  of  that  peculiar  family  of  rumiaants,  the  antelopes ;  but 
it  is  to  tliosc  indications  of  the  evidence  i  f  extinct  forms  of  animal  life  wLich 
interest  me  atill  more.  I  hope  some  fragments  will  yet  come  lo  ua  of  thoea 
accumulated  petritied  remains  of  animals,  which  it  has  been  Dr.  Livingston's 
good  fortune,  among  many  very  wonderful  and  unique  opportunities  of 
ofaaerving  nature,  to  have  seen. 

Ms.  J.  Macqitben,  F.R.a.B.,  observed — Lacerda  does  not  give  eitlier  the  longi' 
tude  or  the  latitude  of  T^te.  He  gives  the  latitude  of  Ma\coga  to  the  north  of 
T^le,  15°  19'  a.,  the  estimated  distance  to  wbich  from  T^te,  according  to  the  rst« 
of  time  in  travelling,  places  T^te,  by  my  calculation,  in  16°  2(t  a.  htt.  Dr. 
I^cerda  gives  the  latitude  of  tbe  Isle  of  Mozambique,  at  the  western  entrance 
oftheLupala,  16°  31'  a.  Dr.  Livingston  gives  it  16° 34',  a  concordance  which 
proves  the  accuracy  of  both.    Dr.  Lacerda's  accuracy,  thus  established,  is  of 

r.t  importance,  because  he  gives  us  two  important  astronomical  observations 
to  the  northward.  The  first,  at  Mazavamba,  VJP  Z3!  s.  tat.,  and  32'^  18*  E. 
long.,  and  30  miles  south  of  the  Arroanga  of  the  north,  260  miles  from  T^le, 
which  is  the  same  river  as  that  designated  tlic  Luangiia  by  Dr.  Livingston,  at 
its  Junction  witli  the  Zambesi.  The  second  obeervaliou  was  mode  at  Muiro 
Achinto,  now  called  Cbama,  kt.  lO''  20  a.,  and  long,  30°  2"  e.,  from  which 
pinnt  Gamitto's  daily  bearings  and  distances  enable  us  to  fix  the  capital  of 
Cazembe  with  sufficient  ocuurucy.  'Westward  of  Mazavsmba,  about  60  miles, 
Ib  the  great  mountainous  chain  of  Maxinga,  or  Muehinga,  rising  from  16,000 
to  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  branch  of  it  runs  s.s.,  another 
to  the  westward,  and  a  third  to  the  h.b.w.,  by  the  Zumbo,  stretching  southward 
to  the  mountains  of  Chidam  and  those  calleil  Mushome. 

The  accounts  of  the  Embarah  are  fully  substantiated  by  Brodieda  and  the 
journeys  of  Ladislaiis.  Embarab  is  the  Aimbara,  or  the  chief  tribe  and  ruter 
oir  tita  great  province  of  Qiianhama,  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  great  river 
Cubango.  I'his  river  rises  in  Kanuo,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ounene,  but 
instead  of  joining  that  river,  as  hitherto  supposed,  it  pursues  its  way  on  the 
westward  of  Bih^  to  the  b.e.,  and  joiuj^  the  Lesmbye,  and  is  doubtless  tlie 
paitmt  alreani  of  the  ChoW.  'Diis  may  jiivc  a  great  waler  TOtumutiicalion  from 
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the  western  portion  of  Bih^  to  the  Indian  OceAD,  which  is  important.  The 
land  to  the  east  of  Bibtf  is  very  high.  It  is,  properly  sp^ddng,  the  Lihal^. 
In  July  and  August,  the  hills  are  reported  to  he  covered  with  suow,  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers  to  be  completely  frozen  over.  This  degree  of  cold  so  near  the 
equator  (14^  to  15^  s.  lat.")  gives  a  very  high  elevation.  Ladislaus  in  his 
southern  journey  peuetratea  to  20^  5'  s.  lac,  and  22P  4S  B.  long.,  at  which 
point  he  must  have  been  at  one  time  only  about  three  days'  journey  distant 
from  the  point  where  Dr.  Livingston  was  at  that  time,  and  who  was  Drobably 
the  white  man  of  a  party  described  as  riding  on  an  ox.  Ladislaus  has  also 
penetrated  northwards  and  north  eastwards  around  the  Cassaby  to  49  41'  b. 
kt.,  and  25°  43'  b.  long. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  see  Dr.  Livingston  among  us.  I  have 
closely  followed  his  journeys  since  I  heard  of  him  on  the  top  of  the  volcanic 
Bakkaluka  hills  riding  on  the  ox,  convinced  that  he  would  soon  send  us  most 
important  information.  Dr.  Livingston  has  travelled  more  in  Africa  than  any 
other  traveller  ancient  or  modem,  while  he  has  laid  down  with  geographic 
accuracy  every  point  over  which  he  travelled  from  sea  to  sea — the  Atltmtic  to 
the  Indian  0(^an. 

Captain  Yardon,  f.b.o.s. — I  beg  to  supply  an  omission  which  my  friend. 
Dr.  Lavingston,  has  made  this  evening.  He  has  expatiated  at  great  length  on 
the  amiability  of  the  African  ladies ;  but  there  is  one  lady  whom  I  met  in 
South  Africa,  and  from  whom,  I  believe,  many  South  African  tiavellerv, 
whom  I  see  in  this  room,  experienced  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Dr.  Livingston  has  not  made  any  allusion  to  her,  and  I  rise  to  do  so.  This 
lady,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  his  own  wife.  I  observe  bere  Colonel  Steele,  Mr. 
Oswell,  Mr.  Gk)rdon  Cumming,  and  others,  who  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  we  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston ;  their 
hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  I  am  glad  of  having  this  opportunity  of 
publicly  thanking  them  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Dr.  Livingston 
has  said,  with  his  usual  modesty,  that  he  has  not  done  much,  that  any 
of  us  might  have  done  as  much.  I  beg  to  differ  from  him.  As  to  my  own 
small  excursion  on  the  Limpopo,  after  what  I  have  heard  to-day,  I  feel  eo 
ashamed  of  myself,  that  I  fancy  I  have  only  just  returned  from  Blac^heath. 

CoiiONEL  Steele,  F.B.a.8. — My  travels  in  South  Africa  were  much  like  Cap- 
tain Vardon*8.  Dr.  Livingston  was  my  earliest  companion  in  Africa,  but  we  tra- 
velled such  a  short  distance  in  company,  that  I  am  afraid  any  remarks  I  oonld 
offer,  beyond  again  returning  my  lx»t  thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  for 
their  hospitality,  would  be  of  no  importance  to  the  Society. 

The  Pbesident. — Colonel  Steele's  modesty  has  prevented  him  irom  stating 
that  without  the  instruments  with  which  he  had  provided  Dr.  livingstoD, 
he  could  not  have  made  the  excellent  observations  which  have  been  obtained. 

Mb.  Gobdok  Cummikg  begged  to  confirm  what  Captain  Vardon  had  said 
with  respect  to  the  kindness  with  which  Dr.  Livingston  received  all  parties 
who  visited  him.  He  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Livingston  had  alluded  to  the 
insect  (the  tsetse)  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  cattle.  One  vcar,  while  hunting  in 
the  moimtains,  he,  Mr.  Gumming,  lost  all  his  horses  and  oxen  from  the  bites  of 
this  fly,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  at  ODoe 
sending  him  his  own  cattle,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  haee  extricated 
himself  from  his  dilemma  and  returned  to  Europe. 

Mb.  J.  Cbawfubd,  f.b.g.b. — Pcrhajps  Dr.  Livingston  will  have  the  goodness 
to  give  us  some  notion  of  the  state  ol  society  among  these  people,  especially 
among  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plateau  valley.  That  ought  to  be  a  place 
in  which  there  is  a  considerable  civilization  with  a  decent  form  of  government. 
They  tivem  to  have  many  advantan^,  an  excellent  climate,  excellent  soil,  and 
an  excellent  supply  of  water.  What  is  the  state  of  the  arts  among  those 
people?  Do  th^  understand  the  art  of  making  malleable  iron  or  steel?  Do 
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tixey  know  tho  use  ot  any  other  metal,  or  tlic  use  of  klloys,  as  those  of 
coppor?  Can  they  weave,  or  make  bread  p  What  plaula  do  U*y  cultivate  ?  And 
what  aro  they  likely  to  produix  in  exchange  for  our  merchandise  ?  I  strongly 
■uspect,  from  what  Dr.  Livingston  has  said  reBpecting  tlie  women,  tliat  Uio 
great  portion  of  the  labour,  even  at  the  field,  is  toft  to  Iheai,  and  is  not 
perfarmed  by  tlie  men,  otherwise  Low  could  t!ia  women  be  able  to  feed  tlie 
men  ?  They  must  work  in  onter  to  prucure  that  with  which  the  men  are 
fed.  I  expect  the  m«u  are  iiUe  and  the  women  laborious.  Some  men  would 
ap[>ear  to  have  as  many  as  five  wives.     How  come  they  to  monopoliee  ao 

lit.  LiviHOSTON  said ;  The  new  articlesof  commerce  that  I  observed  are  chiefly 
librojH substances,  someofthemexcessivelystrong.aiidlike  Bex.  TIjey  abound 
in  great  quantities  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  There  are  also  great 
quantities  of  a  tree,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  which  is  used  by  the  Portuguraeand 
natives  aa  the  Cinchona.  Ithasbeenemployed  in  fever  by  the  aborigines  of  tho 
country  from  time  immemorial,  and  both  the  Portuguese  and  my  companions 
and  mrsfilf  found  it  very  eflicacious.  It  is  remarka1:>)e  that  where  the  fevermost 
prevails,  there  the  tree,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  cinchona,  abounds.  It  aeems 
the  remedy  is  provided  for  the  disease,  where  it  prevails  most.  Now,  in  con- 
nection with  the  o|iening  up  of  this  river  and  the  fever,  I  have  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zambesi  whole  forests  of  tliis  Cinchonaceous  treo,  particularly  near 
Seima,     A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  has  been  found  to  set  exactly  as 

r'  line :  it  is  excessively  bitter,  and  may  prove  a  good  subslitute.  There  is 
Calumba  root,  which  tlie  Americans  purchase,  to  bo  used  as  a  dye,  and  It  is 
found  in  large  qitantttiesL  A  species  of  Sarsaparilla  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  oonntry.  The  sugar-cane  grows  abundantly,  but  the  natives  have 
no  idea  of  sugar,  althoi^  tbey  have  cultivated  the  cane  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  chief  of  the  Makololo  sent  about  thirty  elephant  tusks  down 
to  the  coast,  and  gave  me  a  long  list  of  articles,  which  I  was  to  buy  for  him 
in  tho  white  man's  country.  As  1  had  been  entirely  supported  by  him  for 
several  months,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  his  commisEion,  and  1  intend 
to  obtain  these  articles  for  him.  Amoag  other  things  be  ordered  a  sugar- 
mill.  When  he  found  that  we  could  pt«duce  sugar  from  the  cane,  he  said, 
"  If  yon  bring  the  thing  that  makes  aagar,  Itien  I  wiU  plant  plenty  of  eana, 
and  be  glad.''  Then,  again,  indigo  grows  all  over  the  country  in  nbunduice. 
The  town  of  Tete  has  acres  of  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  quite  a  weed,  and  seems  to  be 
like  that  which  grows  in  India,  for  before  the  slave  trade  became  so  brisk 
indigo  was  esiKirted  from  Tete.  Itto  country  alao  produces  the  leaves  of  senna, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  exactly  like  that  wluch  we  import  from 
Egypt.  There  Is  plenty  of  beeswax  through  the  whole  country ;  and  we  were 
everywhere  invited  by  the  honey-lrini  to  come  to  the  hives.  Any  one  who 
baa  tTKvetled  in  A&ica  knows  the  call  of  the  honey-bird.  It  invites  travellers 
to  oome  aul  mijoy  the  lioney,  and  if  you  follow  it,  you  are  sure  to  bo  led  to 
the  boney.  Some  natives  have  given  it  a  bad  character.  Sometimes,  when  a 
man  follows  the  Urd,  he  comes  in  contact  with  a  lion  or  a  eer|Knt,  and  he 
■ays,  "  It  is  a  false  bird,  it  hss  brought  me  to  the  lion."  But  if  be  had  gone 
bi^ond  the  lion,  be  would  have  cume  to  tho  honey.  Tho  natives  cat  the  honey 
aiul  throw  the  wax  away.  In  Angola  it  is  different.  There,  a  Urge  trade  in 
wax  is  carried  on,  and  the  bees  are  not  so  numerous  aa  in  the  easl«ni  farts 
of  the  country;  but  here  they  have  no  market.  It  was  the  some  with 
ivory  when  Lake  Ngaml  n-as  discovered.  They  will  not  throw  away  an 
ounce  of  it  now.  Then,  again,  then!  are  dilferent  metals  fowid.  'i'here  ia  a 
very  fins  kind  of  iron  ore  ;  and  at  CaEembe  there  is  much  malachite,  from 
which  the  natives  extract  copper.  Then  there  is  gold  round  alxnit  tl«  coal- 
field, and  gold  has  been  procured  by  washing  from  time  immemorial.  lu 
former  limes  the  Portugue«e  went  to  different  places  for  gold  with  large 
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numbers  of  slaves.  It  was  l)efore  the  time  of  the  great  etix)rtation  of  slaves 
began.  Tlie  chiefs  had  no  objection  to  their  washing  for  gold,  provided  they 
gave  a  small  present  first.  Then  there  is  coal  near  T^te ;  no  fewer  than  eleven 
seams  exist,  one  of  which  I  found  to  be  58  inches  in  diameter.  The  ooal 
has  been  lifted  up  by  volcanic  action.  There  is  also  a  hot  spring  there.  The 
thermometer  stands  at  16(P.  The  coal  from  two  of  these  seams  oould  be 
easily  exported,  as  they  are  situated  on  a  small  river,  about  two  miles  below 
T^te,  and  the  ooal  could  with  very  little  trouble  be  brought  down.  When 
you  go  up  the  Luabo,  or  largest  branch,  the  river  is  rather  narrow,  bat  as  you 
ascend  it  gets  much  broader.  The  Mutu  is  another  river  that  joins  the 
Zambesi.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Mutu  or  Quilimane  river  with  the 
Zambesi,  the  beginning  of  the  Delta,  tliat  river  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad.  When  I  passed  down  to  that  point  it  was  a  deep,  large  river,  aa  it 
was  then  full.  The  Portuguese  tell  me  there  is  alwa\*8  a  large  body  of  water 
in  the  river,  during  certain  months  in  the  year.  This  great  bodv  of  water, 
spread  over  a  large  space,  is  in  the  dry  season  shallow,  except  in  the  channel, 
which  is  rather  winding.  At  some  seasons  the  channel  changes  its  coume. 
There  are  many  reedy  islands  in  it,  and  these  are  sometimes  washed  away. 
During  five  mouths  of  the  year  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  navigation,  and 
during  the  whole  year  there  is  water  enough  for  canoes.  A  vessel  of  light 
draught  like  the  Portuguese  launches,  could  go  up  to  about  20  miles  beyond  Tite 
with  the  greatest  ease,  during  those  montlis.  At  Ecbrabassa  in  Ghioova,  there 
are  rapids,  caused  by  certain  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  stream.  I  did  not  see 
them,  as  we  were  obliged  in  our  descent  to  leave  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
rivulets  being  filled  by  the  large  river  coming  into  flood,  and  to  pass  down  by 
land  all  the  way  from  the  hill  Pinkue  to  Yuuga,  and  thence  to  T^te.  There 
is  another  rapid  called  Kansala.  Beyond  that  the  river  is  smooth  again,  ontil 
you  come  to  the  ^  Grreat  Falls  of  Victoria,"  where  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  any  one  to  go  up,  as  it  is  a  deep  fissure  or  cleft. 

Mb.  Consul  Brand,  f.b.g.b. — 1  am  unwilling  to  be  altogether  silent  on  the 
present  interesting  occasion,  having  resided  a  good  many  years  in  that  part  of 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  which  Dr.  Livingston  visited,  and  where  our  Associate 
Mr.  E.  Gabriel  still  resides.  I  had  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  the 
country  shortly  before  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival ;  but  the  Doctor  oould  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  into  those  of  Mr.  Gabriel.  It  was  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Gabriel  to  Lord  EUesmcre,  that  this  Society  first  heard  of  Dr. 
Livingston's  arrival  at  Oassange.  Mr.  Gabriel  immediately  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  Doctor  to  take  up  his  abode  witli  him,  during  his  stay  at  Loanda,  and  at  his 
house  the  Doctor  and  his  faithful  companions  found  a  home,  llie  Doctoi^s  first 
Ke{)ort  from  Ix>anda  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  written  at  his  sick-bed 
by  Mr.  Gabriers  own  hand.  He  accompanied  tlie  Doctor  part  of  the  way  on 
his  return  journey  through  Angola,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  him  letters  manifesting  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  Doctor's  progress  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  I  wish  to  mention  these  facts 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Gabriel,  because  on  my  arrival  the  other  day  in  England,  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  Doctor's  safety.  I  liave  written,  and  a 
letter  is  now  on  its  way  to  Loanda,  announcing  the  Doctor's  safe  arrival  among 
us.  But  it  is  not  only  to  Mr.  Gabriel  that  I  would  allude ;  for  when  Dr.  Living- 
ston arrived  at  Loanda,  I  was  delighted  to  hear  how  he  had  been  received  by  the 
Portuguese.  I  resided  nearly  nine  rears  among  this  people,  and  I  can  testify 
that  I  never  received  greater  acts  of  kindness  from  anv  other  nation,  than  from 
them.  I  had  among  them  some  of  my  best  friends,  whose  friendship  was 
unequivocally  tested  under  trials  and  in  sickness,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  same  kindness  which  I  had  experienced  at  their  hands  had  been 
exi)erienced  by  Dr.  Livingston.    I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  testifying. 
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D  the  weneuoc  of  the  Porluf^iirao  MinfstiT.  my  gmUhnIe  for  ilie  kimlnMB  I 
'ocdvcJ  fwui  Ilia  (1)11  ti  try  nil  in  iliiring  my  resiilenco  i[i  the  IVjviuoo  ot  Aiipola. 

Bnt  tho  coiuuqiuiaom  ivaultiDg  rmta  Dr.  liiviiigslou's  juumey,  arc  calculnt«>l 
to  contribute  ao  muoli  to  tha  ioMreate  of  the  I'ortujpiLtie  AfHcau  Coloiiicg.  thnt 
i  am  Buro  in  limu,  tliey  will  lie  more  thtui  reimiil  forllie  Vhi<lni-Mi  tlii'j  shoned 
him.  Dr.  li<iing»Um'»  arrival  Eit  Aagob  I  took  ujnm,  m  uoe  or  thune  ogijiorliinu 
ovttnta,  which  Koiifticnes  havo  an  important  influence  on  the  de5liJ:ift<  of  a 
eoautry;  at  nu  ptTJod  ooulil  such  a  visit  have  bwn  more  (brtunnte.  Themimls 
of  luea  weru  iinsettltid  in  consi^ncucd  of  tlu  dciircssed  condition  of  the  jiKciiliar 
trafHc  which  had  so  long  been  ptiraiiionut,  ami  the  attention  of  thinking  jicraonB 
was  turned  to  t^tiinatc  trade  and  the  devetoiiment  of  the  renonrcw  of  tie 
coautry.  Farther,  the  rurtii^uise  Government  na.i  jiassed  a  measure  for  re^B- 
tering  and  ^;radual[y  emonciiHiting  the  staves  in  thtir  colonifs.  'i'huae  who  take 
an  interest  m  the  pro,;resa  or  the  Africnn  race  will  be  glnd  to  hear  of  Uiis  fiict. 

Dr.  Livingston  arrival  about  thie  lime,  and  showed  that  by  opening  up  a 
ComnlUDicatioa  with  tha  interior  of  Africa,  a  rinh  trade  might  be  carried  on,  that 
wuald  more  than  compenaate  for  ihe  loan  the  colony  was  likely  to  sustain  from 
tha  abolidouof  the  slave  trade.  The  Doctor  t>ropheaied  that,  very  soon  after  hie 
JoQtooy  had  become  generally  known,  on  atteiniit  would  be  made  uu  the  jiart  of 
the  tribes  In  the  interior,  to  communicate  with  the  coast.  This  projihccy  tins 
Iwen  fulfilled ;  fori  liiam  fromacomninnicntion  from  Mr.  Gabritl  that  a  caravan 
of  negroes,  fitted  out  by  Sekoletu  and  led  by  one  of  the  Arabs,  who  crosseil  from 
the  coast  of  Zanzibar  to  Bonguela  in  18G1,  had  arrivedat  Loaitdo  by  way  of 
Ilih^,  This  enjicdition  has  not,  it  would  loein,  been  very  profitable,  oning;  lo 
canaea  iowlent,  I  should  hojie,  only  to  first  attempts ;  but  1  trust  tliat  ezpc- 
rieiiM  will  render  tlie  next  more  sucoeasfuL  1  shall  not,  at  this  talc  hour,  read 
Hr,  Gabriel's  rery  interesting  conmiuniciiiioi],  but  limit  myuilf  to  slatitig  the 
fact  it  ainiounces,  wliich  proves  that  the  iulanil  tribes  arc  anxiona  to  open  np  a 
oomimuiioition  with  the  cuast,  and  shon-a  how  correctly  Dr.  Livingatcoi  calcu- 
lalttl  tlte  result. 

I  wish  to  mcntionanother  result  of  Dr.  Livingstou'H  visit.  At  I.oanda  we  had 
but  one  amiill  newspa[)or;  the  Doctor  wrote  a  aeriea  of  articles  for  it,  which 
ap^Kiars  to  have  stimulatcil  a  litemry  Iiibe,  and  you  here  see  tljo  '  Loaudo 
Aurura,  a  Literary  Journal,'  printed  at  the  Government  pres^  and,  I  believe, 
oneof  the  fruita  of  Dr  Livin^ton'e  viwt  to  that  city. 

Tha  I'besisrnt. — I  have  now  only  to  oon<p^tulale  the  Meeting  upon  having 
rcMUved  so  mnch  instruction  from  Dr.  Livingston.  I  may  well  say  he  has 
oouimuuicalol  to  us  the  outlines  of  a  book,  which  I  hope  will  soon  bo  |Ail)lislied 
for  tiiu  infomialion  of  the  liritish  public.  1  am  gliid  to  add  that  there  ia 
lUi  penou  fuller  of  gratitude  to  the  Portuguese  than  Dr.  Livingston  bimsoiT. 
If  ho  has  nut  liere  uxpatiat<.d  ninn  that  subject,  I  can  Uutify  that  in  (iriviite 
letters  uhicli  he  has  a<ldn;sseil  to  me,  ho  boa  miifonuly  dwelt  upon  tlu)  very 
loud  and  liberal  conduct  of  tlie  Portugriese  Aulhorides,  oflkcnt,  and  |«ople  to 
luinself  and  party,  lie  was  also  most  kindly  rec^vai  l^  General  Hay,  oom- 
mandiug  Her  Majestj-'s  forces  in  the  Mauritius,  and  reatoi'ed  to  liealth  by  tha 
boaiJitality  of  our  countrj-mnn. 


Hie  Sanlttii. — Tlio  PnEBioBUT  finally  annonnccil  to  theMcotine  that,  nt  tho 

X»t  ot  the  Council,  he  had  invito)  Catilain  Harlstcne  and  tho  Anierioan 
rs  of  the  '  Hewtlute '  to  dine  with  tho  Society  |irior  to  their  departure  from 
thiacountry.  Tho  day  had  not  been  appointoi  as  yet,  as  (^iitain  Ilartsljtie  bad 
been  sudiionly  called  to  his  ship — Her  Majesty  tlie  Quufn^  having  aignified  bar 
inleution  to  visit  the  '  Resolute '  ou  tho  next  day. 


8S0  HARTSTEKB.  [Jur.  IS,  1B5T. 

liflh  Steetinff,  Jan.  12,  1857. 

SiK  RODERICK  I.  MUBCHISON,  Pbesidekt.  in  the  Chair. 

PREtENTATiONS.— Cofonei  iSn^iA  O'Connor,  John  PaBiser  and  J,  D, 
Crum  Eioii^,  Esqra.,  wen  q0ciaBr/  intrwluced  upon  their  electim, 

ELECnoifs. — Captain  G.  H.  Richards,  k.n.  ;  Captain  D.  J,  Htrdi 
Lieutenant  Fairholme,  a.H. ,-  Clarence  BrwidffUi  Jamis  Craieford;  E. 
Anehmuty  Glover ;  Charles  L.  Gruneisen ;  Edm.  Terrick  Hamilton ;  jFVwkm 
Niira;  G^rgs  Ndthropp :  Henri/ Nesbitt  i  WSliam  Peters ;  W.G.  Smith  t 
Jo/m  M.  ThesdaU ;  and  Henry  Tudor,  Exqrs.,  were  Seated  FtHom. 

DoNATiOFS. — Among  the  mora  important  donations  presented  to  the 
Society  since  tho  last  meeting,  were  '  ITie  Atlas  of  the  Government  of 
Tver,'  executed  under  the  Buporiatendonce  of  General  Major  Hendt, 
aDd  presented  by  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petorebaig ; 
Papers  containing  hititorioal  and  other  information  relative  to  ports 
and  places  in  and  abont  the  Persian  Gnlf,  presented  by  the  KastlDdiit 
Company;  the  'Red  River  of  Louisiana,'  by  Lieut.  Marcy,  U.S. 
Navy ;  SitgroBve'fi  '  Expedition  to  the  Zuni  and  Coloi-ado  Rivers,' 
presented  by  General  Mercer ;  '  Supplement  to  Dr.  Blackie'a  Imperial 
Diodonary; '  the  Transactions  of  varioue  Societies,  &c. ;  Stanford's 
Maps  of  London,  willi  New  Postal  Sub-Divisions,  &o. 

The  Livingston  Testimonial-Fund  Papers  were  laid  on  the  table. 

AsNODNCEMBMTS.  —  The  PRESIDENT  Said,  With  reference  to  tho 
dinner  offered  to  Captain  Hartstene  and  the  American  officers  who 
brought  home  tho  '  Resolute,'  if  it  had  been  possible  for  those  gentle- 
men to  have  accepted  the  invitation,  ho  had  evoiy  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Follows  of  the  Goographioal  Sooio^ 
and  their  numerous  friends,  that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  moat 
effective  and  numerously  attended  meetings,  over  given  in  the 
Metropolis  by  any  Scientific  Body.  He  r^rettod  that  it  did  not 
comport  with  the  arrangements  of  Captain  Hartstene  and  his  brother 
officers,  who  had  expressed  themselves  quite  overcome  by  T-ingHfii 
hospitalities,  to  accept  the  invitation  which  emanated  from  the 
Oeograpliical  Society. 

Capt.  Hartstene.— Aftffi  the  ballot  liad  been  taken,  the  Pbesidemt 
said,  he  held  in  his  hand  twenty-seven  proposals  for  the  admissioii 
of  Candidates  into  the  Sooiefy.  It  was  a  remarkable  event;  one 
which  had  soarcely  occurred  in  any  Scientific  Society  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  first  on  the  list  was  an  Honorary  member ;  and  he  was 
sure  tho  mombeni  would  agree  with  liim  that  the  Council  had  done 
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right  in  jiropoeing  that.  Captain  HartHtcno,   of  the  Untleil   States 
Navy,  Bhoultl  bo  an  Honorary  meml>er. 

The  papers  read  were — 


.   Pr-ipoitd  KxiihiiiHon  of  the  BtW  Oi 
Sir  CHAitLiii  Eluot,  late  Gi 


^c.  By  Rear- Admiral 
of  Trinidad. 
Commimicfttiii  by  Sir  Bodbbick  [.  MimcHiBgn, 
Ak  officer  administering  the  government  of  a  British  colony,  situated 
within  a  few  hours'  steaming  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  would 
natarally  recur  with  intero.'jt  to  HumTwldt's  accoimt  of  his  explora- 
tions in  thitt  river,  of  ite  inlersection  with  the  majoatio  Amazon,  by  tha 
conflucnoe  of  the  waters  of  the  Caseiaquare  and  the  Eio  Kcgro,  a  great 
affluent  of  Uio  Amazon,  and  of  the  stiU  shorter  means  of  connecting 
these  two  stupendous  river  systems,  comprising,  according  To  that 
great  authority,  a  surface  of  I'JO.OOO  square  leagues,  by  the  easy 
opening  of  a  oaual  of  7  or  8  miles  long,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tuambii, 
situated  between  the  headwaters  of  the  river  of  that  name,  falling 
into  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Kio  Negro  into  the  Amazon,  In  that 
voyage  of  76  diiya  and  1500  miles,  in  a  pirogue  of  scarcely  three  feet 
broudth.  whicli  bad  its  commencement  at  San  Fernando  on  the 
Apure,  and  closed  at  Angostura  on  the  lower  Orinoco,  Bumboldt 
and  Bonplaiid  collected  not  merely  a  body  of  soienlific  observations, 
which  in  point  of  amount,  variety,  and  value,  have  never  been  ox- 
coeilod  by  any  travellers,  but  Humboldt  enriched  the  narration 
with  reflections  and  indications  of  uusurpassablo  practical  im- 
portance. 

No  investigations  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  this 
great  country,  or  more  condiicivo  to  ite  vast  commercial  interests, 
than  those  to  which  Humboldt  has  called  attention  in  that  part  of 
his  narrative,  in  which  he  describes  his  voyage,  setting  out  at  San 
Fernando  on  the  Apure,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Orinoco;  up  that 
Btroam,  &om  that  point,  as  high  as  San  Fernando  de  Alabapo,  across 
the  short  portage  from  the  Tuamini  to  the  Hio  Negro,  occupying 
four  days-journeying  in  the  forest ;  down  that  noble  affluent  of  tho 
Atuaxon  to  the  Brazilian  frontier  at  St.  Carlos  ;  thence  retracing  their 
course  to  Ban  Fernando  dc  Atabapo  by  tho  way  of  the  Cassiaqnaro 
and  Orinoco,  thus  establishing  the  connection  of  these  two  great 
river  basins : — 

"  Depuia  quo  j'lii  quitt^  les  bords  do  TOrinoque  et  de  I'Aniaftin,"  says 
nnmlwldl,  writing  in  1812  oc  1813,  "  une  nouvolU  ire  so  |>r^iiare  pour  I'^tal 
social  dns  pGuplos  de  ['Occident.  An  furaar  do  disseRGlona  civilos  succMerunt 
tea  Irimfaits  de  la  paix,  im  d^veloppcmcnl  pltia  llhro  dvK  itrls  jiidiiHtiiels. 
Cetle  bUbrcation  do  rOriooquo,  ceim  isthme  de  Tuamini  id  facile  k  franchir 
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par  un  canal  artificici,  fixcront  lea  yciax  do  TEuropc  commcrclalc.  Lo  Caasi- 
aquare,  large  comnie  le  Khin,  ot  dout  Ic  cours  a  180  milles  do  long,  no  fonnera 
plus  en  vain  un  li«iue  navij^ublo  entre  deux  basHins  des  rivieres  qui  ont  uno 
surface  de  liH),(X.)0  lieues  carre'es.  Lea  grains  de  la  Nouvelle  Grenade  seront 
ix)rt68  aux  bords  de  Rio  Ne'gro ;  dcs  sources  de  Napo,  et  de  TUcayW,  dca 
Andes  de  Quito,  ct  du  Haute  P^ru,  on  descendra  en  bateau  aux  bouchea  de 
rOrinoque,  sur  une  distance  qui  ^gale  celle  de  Tinibuctu  a  Marseilles ;  un  pays 
nouf,  a  dix  fois  plus  grand  que  TEspagne,  et  eurichi  des  productions  les  plus 
variees,  navigable  dans  tons  les  sens  par  Pinterm^do  du  canal  naturel  du 
Cassiaquarc,  et  du  bifurcation  des  rivieres.  Un  jihenomfene,  qui  sera  un  jour 
si  important  pour  les  relations  politiques  des  peuplcs,  m^rite,  sans  doute,  d'etre 
examine  avcc  soin." 

In  tho  Atlas  accompanying  the  narrative,  published  by  Humboldt 
at  Paris  in  1814,  ho  gives  a  map  of  tho  course  of  tho  Apnre,  from 
its  headwaters  to  its  confluence  with  the  Orinoco,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  peruse  his  account  of  the  countries,  and  the  rich  and  varied 
products  attainable  through  that  line  of  navigation,  without  re- 
cognizing the  force  of  his  reiterated  notice  of  the  prospective  value 
of  that  stream  of  trade  and  intercourse.  But  he  presses  still  more 
urgently  on  tho  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Meta,  which  he 
compares  with  the  Danube  not  in  length,  but  in  volume  of  water ; 
and  he  also  furnishes  a  map  of  this  river  in  the  Atlas.  He  describes 
it  to  have  a  navigation  of  at  least  400  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Orinoco  to  its  connection  with  the  streams  which  descend  from 
the  table-lands  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogotd,  and  all  the  richest  regions  of 
New  Grenada.  From  the  Embarcadero  on  the  river  San  Juan, 
falling  into  the  Meta,  the  distance  to  Bogotd  by  the  valleys  of 
Apiay  and  Caqueza  does  not  exceed  10  leagues.  In  point  of  short>- 
ness  of  land-travel,  between  navigation  and  the  tableland  and  all 
other  conveniences  of  trade,  there  seems  reason  to  think  tliat  tho 
route  to  Bogota  by  the  Meta  would  soon  displace  that  by  the 
Magdalena,  tho  basin  of  which  is  comparatively  of  very  inferior 
importance. 

When  the  Oiinoco  and  its  affluents,  especially  the  Meta,  are  well 
opened  up  by  steam  navigation,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  Humboldt's  view  respecting  the  wheat  supply  of  the  continentid 
shores  and  the  islands  of  the  Cariboan  Sea  will  prove  to  be  correct. 
They  will  easily  draw  that  supply  from  Cundinamarca  and  the 
rich  tablelands  of  New  Grenada.  Indeed,  in  years  of  comparative 
scarcity  in  Europe  and  the  nortlieni  parts  of  America,  these  great 
streams  may  bo  freighted  with  heavy  supplies  of  com  destined  for 
these  shores,  and  for  those  of  tho  United  States  of  America.  In 
those  surprisingly  fertile  soils  and  genial  climates,  men  reap  at  the 
seasons  when  we  sow,  taking  off  two  crops  annually,  of  weight  per 
acre  almost,  if  not  quite  equal,  to  the  best  comlands  of  Europe ; 
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rotams,  it  shonld  bo  Baid,  to  tniUivation,  wlucb  would  hardly  dcservo 
the  namo  in  this  couutiy. 

NotbJTig  Kim  be  more  certain,  than  that  judicious  eteam  narigation 
on  the  Orinoco  and  iU  aBiueata,  would  Boon  eliow  stoadily  lucroasing 
returns  to  capital.  The  regions  drained  by  that  eyetom  are  in- 
calculably rioh  in  vegetable  and  mineral  resourcea.  The  lowex 
lauda  teem  with  tropical  prodnuta  and  cattle ;  the  valleys  of  the 
DKiuntainouB  distiiota,  and  tho  table-landu,  have  the  climate  uf 
temperate  rogiona  with  tlic  vigciiir  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  a  soil  of  eni'- 
pasaiiig  fertili^.  I  atikod  Mr.  Clay,  many  years  since,  in  a  voyage 
which  we  made  together  ou  tho  Missiaeippi,  what  ho  thought  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  compute  eteani  navigation  had  done  in  accelerat- 
ing the  settlement  uf  that  basin.  Ko  replied  that  he  hod  often 
rt'flected  on  that  subject,  and  he  considered  it  scarcely  an  eicaggeralion 
to  aay  that  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  create  those  vast  regions  with  all 
ttieir  present  pruductive  powera,  but  with  no  great  watercuursca 
rolling  through  them  until  many  hundred  years  after  they  had  been 
partiiUly  inhabited,  the  consequences  could  hardly  have  been  more 
wonderful  than  those  which  had  followed  within  his  own  short  acopo 
of  obaervatiun,  since  the  first  cstablistunent  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Miasiflsippi  and  ita  affluents.  But  what  Is  the  basin  of  tho  UissiBsippi 
and  its  affluente,  to  the  united  Iw^Mns  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  ? 
Insignificant  indeed,  iit  every  respect  of  area,  and  variety  and  value 
uf  natural  resource. 

It  bas  often  occmred  to  me,  during  my  residence  at  Trinidad, 
that  when  the  enthuaiastic  and  heroic  Ktdoigh  sought,  or  feigned  to 
seek,  his  El  Dorado  up  the  Orinoco,  it  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  atrike  that  brilliant  imagination,  that  ho  was  upon  the  track  of 
an  El  Dorado  of  tat  deeper  significance,  and  more  inexhauatible 
streama  of  wealth,  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  tlian  those 
mountains  of  gold,  and  cities  and  palaces  paved  with  preoiouB  stones, 
The  realisation  of  all  the  promise  of  that  wondrous  tale,  would  bo 
pour  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  those  grand  and  wise 
plans  of  Humboldt,  fuundcd,  not  ujion  impalses  of  cupidity,  or 
visions  of  conquest,  but  on  the  sober  deductions  of  exact  knowledge, 
and  the  sure  consequences  to  flow  from  the  dissemiuaticm  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  of  commerce,  and  the  endless  train  of  civilization  and 
improvement.  "  Rivers,"  says  Pascal,  "  are  roads  that  run,  and 
lead  us  where  wo  will ;"  and  when  we  consider  that  this  amazing 
network  of  watorpaths,  longer  by  thousands  of  miles  than  (he  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  has  its  nearest  exit  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
almost  within  sight  uf  a  British  possession,  it  is  certainly  an  abashing 
reflection  that  mure  has  not  been  done  to  avail  ourselves  of  thoxe 
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adyantages.  Speaking  as  a  professional  man  and  with  some  experi- 
ence of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  a  groat  maritime  rival,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  is  a  sound  opinion,  that  the  Government  of  this  Empire 
cannot  too  constantly  encourage  the  enterprise  of  travel  in  outlying 
regions,  and  most  especially  waterbome  travel.  A  former  President 
of  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have  said  with  more  roughness 
than  reverence,  that  if  there  were  a  bag  of  coffee  in  the  mouth  of 
an  unmentionable  place,  there  would  be  found  a  countryman  of  his 
to  go  and  trade  for  it.  It  would  not  be  recommendable  to  follow 
any  leading  to  that  destination  for  coffee  or  any  other  commodity ; 
but  in  all  rational  and  honourable  maritime  undertaking  on  the  face 
of  this  planet  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  high 
policy  that  this  nation  should  lead,  and  strive  to  pass  beyond  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Most  honourable  is  it  to  the  successive  Boards  of 
Admiralty,  since  the  close  of  the  long  war,  that  we  have  done  so 
both  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  for  assuredly  we  had  better  have 
lost  ten  sail  of  the  line  in  battle,  than  that  any  other  nation  should 
have  vanquished  us  in  those  perilous  investigations.  Their  priceless 
result  has  been  the  maintenance  of  tlie  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Navy. 

The  practical  preliminary  step  which  has  suggested  itsplf  to  me, 
is  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  be  led  to  move  the 
Governments  of  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  on  the  part  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society,  to  authorise  and  second  the  resumption 
of  Humboldt's  scicntiffo  investigations  on  the  Orinoco  and  its 
affluents.  With  that  permission  granted,  I  would  submit  that  the 
expedition  should  be  assembled  at  Trinidad,  in  two  or  more  vessels 
of  suitably  light  draught  and  power,  and  set  out  from  that  island  at 
the  right  time  of  year ;  regard  being  had  to  the  rains,  rise  of  rivers, 
6so,  Immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  Meta  there  are  rapids. 
It  is  possible,  however,  although  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the 
narrow  channels  between  the  rocks,  and  Humboldt  represents  that 
there  is  no  real  danger  with  a  good  pilot,  that  it  might  be  desirable 
for  the  permanent  navigation  of  the  Meta,  that  the  line  of  boats 
should  be  separate,  so  as  to  avoid  the  rapids,  unless  indeed  they 
could  be  easily  turned  by  a  slack  water  navigation. 

Our  situation  at  Trinidad,  lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  this 
mightiest  highway  for  the  transit  of  commerce  and  civilisation, 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  steady  prosecution  of  these  deeply  in- 
teresting explorations. 

Colonel  Shttii  0'Ck>NN0R,  p.b.g.s.,  said  he  had  resided  many  yean  in 
Triuidad,  and  hail  been  up  the  Orinoco.  The  views  of  Admiral  Elliot  were 
of  tlic  ^^rcatest  oonsequcuce  to  the  British  colony.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
Trinidad,  Tobaj];o,  and  the  other  islands  off  the  Spanish  Midn,  originally 
formed  iiart  of  the  South  American  Continent,  but  had  been  torn  ftom  it  by 
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tbo  raat  rtilumo  of  the  Orinoco,  and  divided  ink)  islande.  Twenty-two  yean 
a^v  Coluiiel  Hojiiiltou  nnvignbnl  lliu  Orinoco  up  to  Aii}!OStura.  At  that  timu 
he  was  eiigagul  with  the  Coluiiiliiau  UuvcninivDt,  and  bad  received  near  An- 
(Wetura  the  grant  of  an  inimuuBO  tract  of  land  oncloswl  hy  mountaiiiB  on  one 
>t<le,  nnd  bounded  by  the  river  on  tlie  other.  Ue  cultivaled  com  and  a  varietj' 
of  oilier  produce  wldch  be  exported  to  Trinidad.  Sot  the  chief  [iruduction 
was  cattle,  roared  from  iujurtationa  obtained  from  Spain,  En{;:land,  and  Ecot- 
liwd,  and  so  great  was  their  valne  that  bgrsea  sold  at  Triiiidad  for  nearly  400 
duIhuB,  or  IjiS.  Btoriing.  That  island  niu  supplied  with  mulca  chiefly  Irom 
the  Uriiioco,  from  near  Angoatuia. 

Mu.  JouK  Lee,  f.b.o.h.,  snggested  that  the  Govcmmcnt  sliouid  aend  Bome 
Btcamers  up  the  river  tu  make  a  proper  survey,  and  obtain  Etatiatical  informa- 
tion Bs  to  tjie  prodnclioDH  of  the  country.  An  espcditioo  of  this  nature  wm 
not  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  private  enterprise. 

ITie  I'ttEsiuKNT  replied  tliat  this  waa  tJie  coiuse  ipropoeed  by  Admiral  Elliot. 
lie  object  of  his  communication  was  to  have  the  aubjtct  properly  discusHed, 
ftnd  if  considered  doairable,  that  the  Council  of  the  Geopmphical  Society  aliould 
reooiameDd  the  plan  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  shonid  like  to  boar 
the  opinions  of  commercial  gentlemen  on  the  nibjcct,  and  he  thought  it  for- 
ttinaie  that  lliuy  bad  jiresciit  a  gentleman  of  Coluud  O'Conuor'a  iufoimatioti 
to  justify  the  application  of  Sir  Charlea  Elliot. 


2.  Aoamnt  of  the  Search  for  lh»  Narth-Austraiian  Exploring  ExpedHian 
under  Mr.  A,  C.  Gregory.  By  Lieut.  W.  CniUKO,  R.M.,  r.H.o.8. 
Jliad.Jta.  13,  I85T. 
Prom  acoonnte  received  from  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales,  in  Febrnajy  1856, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  lia»l  serioufl  ajiprcbonsions 
for  the  aafety  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition  ;  and  having 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  an  offioer  to  lead  a  searching  party,  1 
was  selected  for  this  mbBion,  and  with  two  honrs'  notice  to  prepare, 
embarked  in  the  'Eoyal  Charter,'  which  waa  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Melbonme,  and  made  the  [laBsage — one  of  the  quickest  on  record 
— in  59  days  and  6  hours.* 

On  arrival  at  Sydney,  a  delay  of  two  monthn  occurred.  I  remained 
waiting  instnictions  from  llio  19th  of  April  to  iho  1 8th  of  June,  After 
tho  searching  party  was  collected  and  organized,  I  received  instmc- 
tiona  from  his  Excellency  tho  Governor  General  to  proceed  in  tho 
'  Torch,'  which  had  been  cliartored  from  her  new  owners,  "  firet,  to 
the  Albert  River,  whence,  after  making  a  minute  search,  and  feeling 
eatisfiod  that  they  had  not  yet  arrived  there,  to  proceed  secondli/, 
to  tha  Victoria  BJver  and  render  every  aBsistance  that  their  con- 
dition required." 

On  June  24tli,  1 S56,  the  '  Torch '  left  Newcastle,  after  having  been 
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orammed  with  150  tons  of  ooal,  or  70  more  than  Bhe  liad  ever  carried 
before;  for  which  reason  the  Inner  Koute  to  Torres  Strait  was 
chosen,  where,  at  all  events,  smooth  water  was  certain. 

On  July  17th  I  went  as  close  as  prudent  to  the  coast  about  Albany 
Island  and  Cape  York,  to  view  a  spot  on  which  I  hoped  soon  to  see  an 
English  flag.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  it  without  feeling  how  well 
adapted  the  island  seemed  for  a  preparatory  penal  establishment,  or 
until  our  knowledge  of  the  efifect  of  the  climate  on  European  consti- 
tutions, was  more  truly  and  generally  known  in  the  depths  of  the 
Gulfs  of  Carpentaria  and  Cambridge. 

Albany  Island, — We  first  passed  a  bold  and  regular  land  of  about 
400  feet  in  elevation,  nearly  throe  miles  long  by  one  broad,  lying  in 
a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  having  smooth  grassy  slopes  with  valleys 
of  trees,  terminating  on  the  S.W.  side  in  rocky  olifis  and  bold  head- 
lands, having  on  its  N.E.  side  a  pretty  group  of  small  islets.  Here 
we  saw  but  one  canoe,  with  seven  men  in  it. 

Should  an  establishment  ever  be  decided  on,  and  which  has  been 
some  time  in  contemplation,  on  account  of  the  increased  tra£So 
through  Torres  Strait,  for  coal  depots  for  steam  communication,  as 
well  as  a  refuge  for  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  which  latter  has 
become  so  necessary,  I  have  not  seen  any  spot  better  adapted  than 
this,  particularly  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  a  commanding 
position,  and  exposed  to  a  healthy  brisk  S.E.  trade  for  half  the  year. 
How  the  N.W.  monsoon  affects  it,  I  know  not.  Many  would  be  the 
benefits  arising  from  an  establi&hment  at  Cape  York  or  Albany 
Island,  particularly  as  Port  Essington,  from  its  unhealthy  site,  has 
been  abandoned. 

It  would  benefit  the  natives,  who  may  bo  made  tractable,  as  at 
Port  Curtis,  Wide  Bay,  &c.,  a  home  or  refuge  for  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  could  be  establi^^hed.  At  present  he  proceeds  to  Booby  Island, 
where,  if  his  patience  bo  exhausted,  he  makes  a  desperate  effort  to 
reach  Copaiig.  Stores  of  various  sorts  for  shipping  would  find 
many  a  purchaser,  as  scarcely  a  vessel  comes  through  the  Barrier 
without  loss  of  anchors  or  spars. 

Cape  Yoik  is  not  so  attractive  as  Albany  Island,  and  is  objection- 
able from  being  partly  surrounded  by  shoal- water  bays.  It  is 
)»articulai'ly  barren  in  appearance.  Fresh  water  is  abundant  in 
Evans  Bay,  two  miles  from  Albany  Island. 

On  arriving  at  Booby  Island  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  searching 
all  the  dociunents  in  the  Post  Office  there,  it  was  ascertained  that 
Gregory  and  his  party  had  not  passed  that  way  on  their  return  to 
Sydney.  After  rating  the  chronometers  and  leaving  notices  for  any 
of  his  i)aity  who  might  quUl  there,  the  •  Torch '  sailed  for  the  bottom 
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of  tho  Golf  of  Carpeuiaria,  paaeing  tJirongli  its  oentro.  The  bar  of 
the  Albort  Rivor  not  ftllowing  the  '  Tuidi '  to  ptuw,  I  proceeded  ia 
hor  boate  on  iho  2nd  of  Angtist  to  ascend  tbo  river,  and  after  a 
luintite  eearuh  of  uix  daye,  came  to  thu  cuncluaion  tliat  noitlier 
Qtt^ty,  nor  any  of  his  party,  nor  the  Tcseel  in  attendance  on  them, 
had,  as  yet,  arrivL-d  there. 

On  an-iving  at  tho  source  of  the  river,  54  miles  from  the  ship,  wo 
nil  took  a  searching  stroll  Ui  the  "  plains  and  lands  of  promise," 
which  did  not  present  to  mo  Ihnt  bonndloss  luxuriance  I  was  lod  to 
expect,  ihu  whole  country  being  parched  and  arid,  Tlie  long  grass 
had  heen  recently  destroyed  by  firo ;  tlio  large  gum  and  acacia  trees, 
except  those  overhanging  the  river,  wore  quite  an  autiminal  aspect ; 
tlio  land  was  funowed  and  torn  away  by  the  dchige  of  rains 
during  the  N.W.  monsoon;  huge  trees  wore  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
depositing  llio  finest  of  the  soil  in  the  river,  and  leaving  on 
the  surface  a  few  flattened  porjiliyritio  sliines,  '^vith  quantities  of 
small  perfectly  sound  ironstone  particles.  Whether  the  fires  whict 
destroy  tho  gras.a,  and  eventually  tho  trees,  are  accidental  or 
intentional,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  believe  tho  natives  frequently  set 
fire  tc  the  grass  to  seize  their  prey,  such  as  kangaroos,  snakes,  &c. 
In  Ana,  I  was  not  very  favourably  impressed  with  either  the 
importance  of  the  stream  or  tho  richness  of  the  country,  althongh  I 
saw  it  under  tho  roost  favourable  cironmstancee,  tho  winter  and  S.E. 
trades.  What  it  mnat  be  in  tho  summer,  during  the  north-west 
mouHoon,  during  hot  winds  and  changeable  weather,  I  would  hardly 
venture  to  Bay ;  Ihe  thermometer  in  tho  nbade  was  max,  72°,  min, 
5&>,  m  the  sTin  1 34°  5 ;  tho  amount  of  ozone  was  1  to  3. 

I  placed  notices  on  every  confypicuons  portion  of  the  banks  of  tho 
river,  to  inform  Mr.  Gregory  that  ho  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  wo 
were  in  search  of  him  to  give  him  a  fi'eah  supply  of  provieions  and 
aaoertaiu  bis  wants. 

We  had  but  one  interview  with  the  natives.  On  desoonding  tho 
river,  in  turning  one  of  its  bends,  up  etaited  eighteen,  whose  nura- 
bcTB  soon  increased  to  twenty-eight.  They  wore  all  armed  with 
spt^ars,  boomerangs,  waddies,  and  shields,  and  weio  exceedingly 
noisy  and  clamorous ;  so  much  so  that  I  cxpectvd  every  moment  to 
sue  a  boomeratig,  which  the  chief  or  spokesman  held  in  his  hand, 
whirled  at  us.  I  ordered  two  muskets  to  be  held  in  readiness,  in 
case  ho  should  have  temerity  enough  to  throw  it.  They  endea- 
voured by  the  most  exciting  gestures  to  persuade  ua  to  land,  but 
this  I  would  not  permit,  fearing  a  collision  in  their  angry  momenta. 
I.  however,  made  signs  to  them  to  retire  a  short  distance,  except 
tho  diief.  when  I  would  laud  and  speak  to  him.     This  they  did, 
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and  the;  all  sat  down  on  a  email  olcvated  Spot  and  watched  most 
intently  our  prooDMlinga.  I  then  bached  the  boat  in,  and  gave  the 
otiief,  biBouits,  pipoa,  tobacco,  and  fisb-books.  He  also  obtained  a 
large  ooloiired  pocket  handkerchief,  which  nearly  diEtracted  him 
with  joy  ;  wrapping  it  round  biig  head  and  waist,  and  dancing  moat 
vigorously  on  his  heels  in  the  mud,  sinking  at  every  jump  up  to 
his  knees.  Thoir  anger  had  now  subsided,  and  they  appeared 
pleased.  I  cannot  tell  what  thia  demonstration  of  violence  could 
be  owing  to,  and  I  dreaded  any  act  of  hostility  for  the  sake  of 
thoae  coming  after  us.  In  some  of  theee  natives  I  observed  the 
loss  of  Uie  eye-tooth,  which  indicates  that  they  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  generally  16  to  17.  Horizontal  scars,  along  the 
body,  were  also  seen,  5  to  6  inches  in  length,  gradually  decreasing 
from  the  chost  downwards.  Circumcision  was  also  general.  There 
were  no  women  among  them,  which  was  a  sure  dgn  that  their  visit 
was  not  intended  to  be  friendly.  They  followed  us  for  15  miles 
along  the  banks,  until  a  creek  prevented  any  further  communication. 
We  gave  them  some  parting  presents,  including  another  coloured 
handkerchief,  and  they  brought  their  weapons  to  barter  freely  and 
eagerly,  I  was  glad  when  they  turned  their  backs  on  us,  evidently 
pleased  at  the  meeting.  Every  expedition  that  had  visited  these 
shores  had  sufiered  from  the  treachery  of  the  aborigines,  and  I 
should  have  exceedingly  regretted  if  any  circumstance  had  occurred 
whioh  would  have  left  a  bad  impression  or  kept  up  any  spirit  of  ro- 
vet^^  on  those  so  soon  to  follow  in  our  footsteps. 

For  12  miles,  on  first  entering  the  river,  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
a  dense  mangrove  bush  on  either  side,  growing  on  soft  mud.  Be- 
yond this,  the  monotony  is  slightly  changed  by  the  elevated  appear- 
ance of  some  gum  and  acacia  trees.  Then,  where  the  river  is 
defieoted  in  a  south  and  south-west  direction,  bare  patches  of  cliff 
from  10  to  30  feet  in  height,  separate  the  mangroves  and  diversify 
the  scene.  Small  mangrove  i^ets  with  sandy  spits,  at  low  water, 
appear.  When  nearly  40  miles  up  the  river,  a  change  ia  altogether 
met  with;  the  numgroves  are  separated  by  various  gama  and 
aoaoias,  with  an  occasional  palm-tree.  On  the  borders  of  the  river, 
bamboos,  rushes,  creepers,  and  long  grasses  form  altogether  a 
dense  and  diversified  foliage.  The  rivor  is,  in  general,  tortuous, 
and  presents  when  low,  a  far  different  aspect  to  that  at  high  water. 
Snags,  sand  and  mud  banks,  embryo  islets,  forming  round  sunken 
,  at  high  water,  all  covered,  and  an  unbroken  surface  is 


I  visited  the  Bountiful  Island  and  Sweers  Island  of  Flinders. 
At  the  former  wo  found  turtle  abounding  on  the  beach  and  in  the 
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lagouns  among  the  coral  roofs,  60  of  which  wore  taken  npwardu  of 
3  cwt,  eauh.  In  my  notices,  I  informed  Mr,  Gregory  of  this  fact, 
and  recommended  his  sending  tbc  vessel  there,  if  in  want  of  frec^h 
provisions.  I  also  foiiud  in  it  hard,  Bandy  pateh,  on  nearly  tha 
centre  of  this  island,  the  bones  of  £ve  persons,  who  had  oithor  died 
of  starvation  or  had  been  buried  there.  Tbcy  all  lay  in  the  samo 
position  with  heads  to  the  north ;  I  do  not  think  a  grave  had  been 
dng,  but  that  the  drift  sands  bad  accumulated  about  Ibo  bodies,  and 
formed  one  grave.  They  had  no  spears,  anus,  or  any  implements  near 
them.  A  few  turtle-bones,  shells  of  (ho  haliohis  and  helix,  were  in 
heaps  around.  There  waa  not  a  jaw  to  bo  seen  with  the  upper 
tooth  extracted,  which  is  the  custom  among  tlie  North  Australians 
when  they  arrive  at  puberty.  This  circumstance  made  mo  conclude 
they  wero  not  aboriginals,  but  probably  a  portion  of  the  crow  of 
the  Malay  prua  we  bad  found  wrecked  on  Sweers  Island.  Tlie 
North  Australians  generally  bury  their  dead  on  trees,  or  in  caves, 
wrapped  in  bark  or  matting,  and  with  their  heads  to  the  east,  and 
have  always  some  of  their  war  or  fishing  implements  near  them. 
No  indications  of  these  funeral  ceremonies  were  near  these  skeletons, 
of  which  I  have  presei-ved  one  head  for  eitamiuation, 

On  Sweers  Island,  tho  fresh-wat«r  well  of  Flinders  was  destroyed 
by  the  natives;  not,  1  believe,  intentionally,  but  accidentally,  Grom 
constantly  running  in  and  out  to  draw  water.  The  well  dng  by 
Captain  Stokes  of  the  '  Geogle,'  was  also  destroyed,  but  proving  to 
bo  in  the  beet  position,  I  had  it  redug  and  cleared,  and  we  obtained 
five  tonsof  water  from  it,  and  left  a  notice  also  to  show  the  Australian 
expedition  where  they  would  find  it ;  planting  near  and  about  it 
pompkin-seed,  onions,  and  Indian  com.  The  natives  were  few  and 
very  shy.  If  they,  who  were  watching  us  most  intently  from  Ucntinck 
Island,  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  ship  under  sail  like  the  '  Beagle,' 
what  must  have  been  their  wonder  when  they  saw  the  '  Torch '  move 
through  tho  water  by  smoke?  There  was  not  a  native  seen  on 
Sweers  Island,  although  there  were  many  there,  and  their  not 
coming  near  us  may  be  possibly  attributable  to  fear  at  so  wonderful 
a  structure,  moving  without  the  aid  of  sails  or  wind. 

About  a  mile  east  of  this  well,  we  found  the  remains  of  the 
'  Investigator's  '  well,  completely  blocked  up,  haviug  only  a  slight 
umdulatiou  to  mark  its  spot.  We  halted  under  the  ■'  tree,"  which 
still  plainly  bore  the  iuscriptions  of  the  '  Investigator '  and  '  Beagle,' 
the  former  carved  64  years  since  and  the  latter  16.  Fortunately  I 
had  a  bottle  in  my  biig,  and  1  made  all  heave-to  under  the  tree 
and  join  in  drinking  with  a  glass  of  tho  "Queen's  own"  lo  the 
memory  of  the  advi^nturous  and  intrepid  Flinders,  and  to  tho  healUi 
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of  tho  next  follower  of  his  footatciM,  Captain  Stokes,  n.N.,  to  wliicli 
was  added,  as  ii  matter  of  courso,  "  tlinic  cheore," 

On  our  returo  to  Iho  ■wfll,  we  2>ic;ked  up  a  piece  of  a  lower-deck 
mess-plalo  (ubina),  nad  also  a  metal  tray  or  inkstand,  of  European 
luanufucture,  the  lid  of  whiah  was  gone.  It  is  about  Q  iucfaes  long, 
by  5  wide  and  3  deep,  figuiod  on  the  outside  witli  leaves  of  a  bea 
tliat  would  piizslo  a  botauiat.  Siicli  a  thing  could  scarcely  have 
been  left  there  by  tbe  '  Beagle  ;'  and  if  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
for  fifty-four  yeara  would  hare  been  dc8tn>yod  if  left  there  by 
the  '  Investigator.'  The  well,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
'Beagle's'  visit  fifteen  yeara  since,  we  found  to  bo  26  feet  deep, 
the  water  dripping  into  it  through  a  rock  of  concreted  lime,  sand, 
ehells,  and  pebbles,  Sweers  Island  is  low,  tliickly  wooded  with 
gums,  acacias,  and  a  straggling  pandanus,  and  dense  grass ;  the  soil 
is  capable  of  producing  Indian  com,  yams,  cotton,  &c.  This,  with 
Bonntifiil  Island,  would  make  good  headquarters  for  an  exploring 
party,  and  I  hope  Gregory  will  find  it  out. 

I  again  passed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  greatest  depth 
of  which  is  46  fathonis,  with  a  soft,  adhesive  mud,  gradually 
decreasing  its  depth  from  the  centre  to  the  low,  muddy  miingrovo 
shores  which  border  the  oast  and  south  of  the  Gulf.  Tlio  only 
phenomenon  worthy  of  remai'k  was  the  difference  of  the  density  of 
the  aea-water  at  the  depth  of  the  Gulf  and  at  its  entrance  in  lat  13o, 
amounting  to  7°  7'. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  wo  entered  the  Victoria  lliver,  after  care- 
fiilly  and  anxiously,  but  unHucceasfiilly,  Kcarching  tbe  north  coast 
between  the  Gulfe,  more  particularly  Treaobeiy  Bay,  where  the 
expedition  first  landed,  and  where  Captain  Stokes  was  speaied  and 
eo  nearly  lost  his  life.  On  my  first  anchoring  in  the  river,  I 
observed  a  mark  erected  on  Entrnnce  Island,  and  near  it  a  bottia 
containing  a  notice  that  the  portion  of  the  expedition  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Gregory  had  left  for  the  Albert  Hiver  on  the  2lBt  of  Jjoe,  and 
that  the  schooner  '  Tom  Tough '  had  gone  to  Coepang,  in  Timor,  for 
repairs. 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  my  detention  for  two  months  at 
Sydney,  might  be  sevioTisly  felt  by  the  oxpedition.  Had  I  set  out 
on  my  first  anival,  1  should  have  been  in  sufficient  time  not  only 
to  supply  t!ie  party  with  provisiona,  stiires,  and  despatches,  but  also 
to  have  discharged  the  schooner  and  have  acted  in  concert  with 
Gregory,  in  a  steamer,  until  the  completion  of  his  mission. 

I  piocoeded  60  miles  up  the  river  in  the  '  Torch,'  and  then  40 
miles  farther  in  the  btiats,  to  Gregory's  abandoned  camp,  where  I 
found  another  uotico  of  hia  movements. 
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ship.  alI  :.~:j1  -.1i*w':  "vi_  •    -:•     r   *    v         \  .     -  -^  - 
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Here  I  L»i  ^f  r>.«I  f.mz^  •:  fz.:   -_i.    r^. 


found  it  Lxtrr.g  Mkr  1:1  Tr  rss^  iurL.;'ir£-  ■s'*.tl  :':.i*  .;•'.  :.  ><.>. 
huta,  fiheej-j^erj^.  L.rsc-jlrr'La.  f  ?p:.    "^-r.  it:.     I*:.':   ^;.•  :  "--«-  '«.".'! 

Iwdlast.  In  o^ir  r:*i  lij  iriz.  1  •. t-?.  r:7»r\  : /ijjv  *:-./i.:s.  ."..; 
dotbes,  Indian  cctil  ell  :«.•:":*  4z.i  ?!.<*.  T:iv«t-?  .:  :-^-...s>  ,  jl*  ;  >«»v 
came  to  the  cveii.  ir.  tie  iz.Zczi:z  ::  -li:l.  rr.  TivUti  1  v  :".  v.r  :  \:>  .  f 
iron  hftllarff,  was  a  biTiIr,  c:z,Ia''-'  z  *  -:u:-c  :^  :1c  :.  11 »-.:;; 
effect: — 

"On  Satnrdav.  21$t  iTniie.  lic^.  tlr  rxrrlrlr.^  i\%r:v  ^  f  ::.o  N  A. 
Expedition.  o^nsiFtin^  of  seTc-n  r-.r^  l^«.  '-.f:  :1:*  c.v:.:y. . ::  •.r.v'.r  x^ av 
to  the  Albert  Biver.  in  tic  G^'  •::  «.  in-rr.-A-i-i :  av.vI  :r.  ^^  inI:u  s.:.i\ . 
Jnlv  the  2nd,  the  nriuainder  £ii.illv  .I'.^^cilr.-i-d  tr.o  vw.v.r  ;ir.*l  r:\^ 
ceeded  down  the  river  t.:»  j^'in  ilv  s.:L:-::::r  '  l\r.'.  IVucV..' ^^^^U 
had  drc'pped  down  to  Sh.:»al  Reach  aK  u:  thrc-o  :r..r.:b.s  ^^:v\u  r.Ni\. 
The  vessyc-l  will  sail,  as  spee^iilv  as  p^vi^iblo.  to  Timor,  wlu  r.^v.  Mwv 
obtaining  supplies,  she  w.«nld  pr*:-o^\l  to  tV.o  AUvrt  Ki>or,  .iiul  tlvo 
detachment  of  the  Expedition  on  V«o;\id  will  toim  oauip  aiul  ;i\\;ni 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gregory.  Subsoqiiout  inforuutivMi  \xill  Iv  Irft  on 
Entrance  Island. 

*•  John  Finlay,  carpenter  of  the  sclu^mor,  diod  April  '..'^nd,  IS.^;, 
and  is  buried  near  a  gouty-stem  troo.  markod,  with  tho  doiuo,  Kvuiu^*; 
W.N.W.  4  a  mile  (Tuesday  evening  tho  1st  of  JulvV 

"The  finder  of  this  document  will  givatlv  oMij\o  tlio  K\j«iHliiion 
by  giving  it  every  publicity,  and,  if  possiMo,  by  foiwuidinj",  il  (i»  Inn 
Excellency,  tho  Governor  of  Now  Stmt  h  WuIon,  or  lo  i\uy  olluj  olllio 

Australian  colonics. 

(Siguod)  "'r.  lUiM  .." 

After  perusing  this,  wo  went  Ui  the  i^^vyy,  wli««u«  uunlliii  |>ii)m«i 
was  buried,  containing  u  similar  notiio.     Wn  M'tninnil  in  Mi    (ji«> 
gory'shut,  and,  luiving  drank  kim'<m'hh  bi  Ium  o\|ii«dihiin,  hhuI  nil  (Im 
interesting  notices  over  and  ov»»r  iiguin. 

I  passed  an  hour  at  tho  wuiip,  lulniiriiiK,  M  Hm'  uiiiiii|«,t'iiH'iil»«      H 
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consisted  of  soven  thatched  houses,  three  huts,  some  sheds  for  cattle 
and  sheep-pens,  two  deep  and  good  wells,  and  an  entrenchment  all 
round.  No  natives  had  been  near  the  camp  since  Gregory's  party 
left.  A  road  was  cut  several  miles,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  I  sat  down  at  Gregory's  table,  and  penned  a  notice^ 
after  placing  which,  and  while  the  men  were  getting  their  dinners 
under  a  shed,  I  amused  myself  by  sketching  the  camp  from  Bfunes's 
window,  as  it  was  too  hot  to  venture  out  to  do  so.  The  boaf  s  crew, 
having  found  a  small  pot  of  black  paint,  inscribed  some  amusing 
notices  outside  the  doorways.  On  the  door  of  Mr.  Baines's  hut,  after 
i  came  out,  I  saw  hanging  on  a  board, — '*  Victoria  HoteL  Good 
Beds,  &o.    Ginger  Beer  and  Befreshments." 

The  evaporation  in  this  river  is  very  excessive,  amomiting  to  13^ 
between  the  wot  and  dry  thermometers.  The  backs  of  all  our  books 
parched  and  curled  in  every  shape  and  form.  A  boxwood  ruler,  on 
my  table,  warped  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in  24.  A  boxwood  thermometer, 
3-8th8  of  an  inch,  warped  1-lOth,  threatening  to  break  the  glass 
tube. 

Coming  out  of  the  Victoria  Eiver,  the  *  Torch  *  struck  on  a  bank, 
where  at  low-water  her  keel  was  7  feet  above  the  low-water  line, 
This  bank  has  accumulated  from  the  strength  of  the  tide,  consequent 
on  a  rise  and  fall  of  24  feet,  since  Captain  Stokes's  survey  in  1839, 
when  he  found  i  fathom  at  low-water  springs. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  few  remarks  during  my  week's  visit  to 
the  Victoria  Bivcr,  but  Captain  Stokes  gives  so  excellent  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so. 

Finding  that  the  schooner  had  only  left  six  weeks  since  for  Coe- 
pang,  I  made  all  haste  after  her,  but,  on  arrival  there,  found  that 
she  had  been  sent  to  Surabaya  for  docking  and  repairs. 

At  Coopang,  I  received  a  request  from  Mr.  Baines  to  proceed  to 
the  Albert  Kiver,  but  as  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Baines  might  be 
starting  from  Surabaya  in  another  chartered  vessel,  and  we  should 
consequently  be  sailing  side  by  side  until  anchoring  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  then  find  that  two  vessels  were  performing  one  and 
the  same  service,  I,  the  next  morning,  started  for  Surabaya,  still 
with  a  hope  of  communicating  with  him.  On  my  arrival  there, 
however,  I  foimd  that  this  section  of  the  Expedition  had  started  in 
a  new  chartered  schooner  on  the  31st  of  August ;  and,  from  her 
being  a  well-found,  substantial  vessel,  she  would  reach  the  Albert 
Eiver  about  the  end  of  October,  long  before  the  Expedition  oould 
suffer  any  privation  from  hunger. 

Tho  Pbesident  rotumed  the  thanks  of  tlio  Society  to  Lieut.  Chimmo.  He 
rejoiced  that  they  had  among  them  a  gentleman  who  had  come  heck  from  fbl- 
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lowing  the  oipolitioii,  and  hiul  brunght  homo  some  adtlitional  informaUoa  of 
importance.    It  appeared  (o  liiiii  that  tlicru  v/aa  a  lapBo  in  tlw  {amgraph  as 
no  other  ship  but  tlic  'Torch'  having  been  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpeularia; 
could  not  fasvo  been  the  intention  cif  Lieut.  Cbicuino  to  say  bo,  after  tbo 
TovagBE  of  Flindurs  and  Stokes. 

LIBUT.  Chimmo  roplioii  tliat  a11  former  veaselH  had  oalj'  coasted  the  Gulf, 
witliout  eiamiiiing  its  centre. 

The  FaB.-uDEKT  was  Afraid  that  withmit  this  exphinatiou,  it  miglit  be  anp- 
poaed  thftt  the  region  bad  not  been  projierly  explored. 

Mb.  Johm  Cbawfurd,  F.B.a.a.,  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Lieut. 
Cbimmo'a  spirited  account.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  very  correct  one,  and 
of  aound  judpncnt.  In  dpncriHng  me  conntry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albert 
Rinn  aa  very  arid,  hot,  and  sterile,  be  showixi  it  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  coloniso- 
tiOD  by  Enrojieansi  and  therefore,  he  concluded,  wholly  unfit  for  a  penal 
BOttlement.  This  opinion,  Mr.  Crawfuni  said,  he  had  elated  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  he  thought  I.ieut.  Chimmo's  account  moat  perfectly  confirmed  it. 

Db.  Hodokik,  VJa.o.a.,  inquired  of  Lieut.  Chimmo  whether  the  natives  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Albert  River  resembled  those  of  (iouthem  Australia.  He  had 
iho  opportunity  of  seeing  two  who  were  brought  to  England  by  accident  by 
Catitam  Strickland,  about  eighteen  niontha  ago.  They  were  tAl!  and  slender, 
and  appeared  to  be  friendly  disjNised.  One  of  them  died,  and  in  taking  the 
otlker  back  Captain  Strickland  took  coniuderablo  p^na  (hat  he  should  convey 
to  Ids  countrymen  a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  whites.  It  appeared  thut 
lieut,  Chimmo  did  not  llud  them  well  dis|wsed.  Dr.  Hodgkin  said  ha  was 
aito  atniok  with  tjie  fact  of  tlieir  being  seen  in  a  canoe  that  carried  five  or  six 
people ;  the  naUves  generally  were  bo  little  competent  to  perform  any  work  of 
art  that  the  construction  of  a  canoe  of  this  size  indicated  an  advance  which 
rather  Burj>ri3cd  him. 

Lieut.  Chimho  replied,  that  the  natives  at  the  hwd  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria were  the  n-ifdest  people  he  ever  met  in  his  life.  He  was  not  fovour- 
ably  impreated  with  the  Australian  rnce.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  took 
of  them  from  Percy  Island  to  Sydney  —  the  murderers  of  Mr,  Strange,  the  Go- 
vernment geographer.  He  hud  seen  canoes  at  Percy  Island,  that  carried  five  or 
nx  ijersoiis. 

Tbo  Pbksident  said,  much  as  the  Society  had  been  interested  m  the  snocess 
of  this  expedition,  and  warmly  an   they  bad   instigated  the  Qovcmmeut 

Cue  it,  yet  they  hail  hod  no  sort  ot  control  as  to  the  conduct  and  progress  of  . 
Society  was  not  in  any  way  responsible,  farther  than  for  recommendtnj' 
0(jrt»iii  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  ns  scientific  membersof  the  espediljoa,  and 
who  had  perfonued  thdr  duties  admirably. 


8.    Proposed    Commnnkation    through    North   America,  from    Vatuouoer   j 
Islaiui  to  Hudson  Bat/,     By  Thomas  Banist&R,  Esq. 

The  roateH  proposed  by  the  Americans  to  the  southward  oflho  49th 
porftUel  of  latitude,  as  cortlAined  in  tho  *  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  | 
War  on  tho  aoveral  Paoilio  Bailrood  Explorations,'  are  five  in  nuni' 
b«r,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  from 
north  to  south : — Firs'.  The  extreme  uortUem  route  (Major  Stevena'n)  I 
between  the  47th  and  49th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  striking  the 
Paoifio  at  l^Igot  Sound.  Secotitl.  The  route  of  the  41et  parallel 
(Mormon  route)  by  tho  South   I'ssh,  or  Great  Salt  Lake,  to  San 
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FranoisGO.  Thitxi,  Roiito  of  the  38th  parallol,  or  Bcnton*s.  Fmrth. 
Route  of  the  35th  parallel  (Kusk's)  to  San  Podro,  on  the  Pacific. 
F^ftK  Route  of  the  32nd  parallel,  or  the  extreme  southern  route, 
md  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  to  the  i^acific.  The  third  and  fourtli 
routes  are  considered  next  to  impracticahle ;  while  the  three  othei*8 
are  attended  with  great  difficiilties  and  expense.  Mr.  Banister  con- 
siders that  the  routes  through  British  North  America  are  not  only 
the  most  practicable,  but  also,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most 
important.  He  proposes  starting  from  Fort  York  on  Hudson  Bay, 
and  proceeding  westward  as  far  as  Puget  Sound,  opposite  Vancouver 
Island.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  certain  interests,  but  the 
Crown  has  never  abandoned  its  sovereign  rights  over  these  territo- 
ries. The  Company  deserves  credit  for  its  conduct,  and  for  impor- 
tant things  it  has  carried  out;  but  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
Grovemraent  to  consider,  whether  the  interests  of  the  empire  do  not 
demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  colonisation, 
&c.,  of  the  regions  on  the  west  coast  of  America  &om  Hudaon 
Bay. 

Mb.  Banistbb  hod  derived  information  from  a  gentleman  who  had  bcon 
many  years  in  the  employ  of  tbe  Hudson  Bay  Com])any,  and  had  rasscd  along 
the  liuc,  as  well  as  from  others  acquainted  with  the  country.  Uo  had  been 
induced  to  make  the  pro[x)8ition  hy  the  great  demand  for  a  passage  across 
North  America,  ovincod  by  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  find  such  a  [)assage  in  their  own  territory  ;  and  he  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion as  it  affected  British  interests.  The  lato  i)roccedings  in  Canada,  tiie  oiien- 
ing  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Hallway,  the  imssage  into  Lake  Sni)erior  and  Lake 
Michigan,  the  rise  of  Chicago,  a  city  of  yesterday,  with  a  jiopulation  of  100,000 
inhabitants — all  showed  tlie  rapid  advance  of  those  regions.  The  evidence  was 
all  in  favour  of  the  northern  coimtry  becoming  habitable.  The  travels  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  others,  were  conclusive  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  country  in  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural  i)roduco.  A  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Low,  had  informed  him  that  the  natives  on  the  eastward  of  tiiese 
mountains  possessed  horses,  and  lived  out  in  the  open  prairie  in  winter. 
Horses  would  not  exist  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  was  a  proof  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  the  interior.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  evidence  was  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  of  the  line  he  had  proijosed  ;  and  he  brouglit  it  forward  with 
the  view  of  the  Society  inducing  tlie  Government  first  to  take  measures  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  country  ;  secondly,  if  practicable,  to  decide 
ujpon  establishing  the  line  of  communication ;  and  tliirdly,  to  devise  the  mode 
of  carrying  the  scheme  out. 

The  President  was  of  opinion  that  the  communication  opened  out  very 
broad  and  imt)ortant  views  for  the  consideration  of  geograx>her8  and  statesmen. 
The  meeting  was,  fortimately,  attended  by  gentlemen  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  these  portions  of  North  America ;  and  with  reference  to  the  boundary 
line,  the  49th  degree,  they  had  recently  brought  before  them  a  project  from 
Mr.  Palliser,  which  had  already  been  approved  by  the  Council,  for  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  region  from  that  line  to  the  Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  the 
rocky  and  elevated  region  to  the  west  of  the  Prairies,  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
be  practicable  to  form  a  good  road  for  liritish  subjects  without  deflecting  into 
the  American  territory.    Mr.  Palliser  was  in  the  room ;  and,  having  lived  a 
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Pgnod  de*!  in  Uie  country,  nuiai  he  nlilo  to  ajieak  la  tlie  practicabiDtj  of  the 
■roiNHUHl  mute,  iih  woll  an  offoruiing  railroitdf.  I'hey  hmlalaii  present  Colonel 
jpfiwy,  who  was  twelve  years  in  Canada ;  he  bwi  euriclnnl  scieuce  by  nia(rnetic 

I  mnd  other  observations,  was  an  admirable  {jet^raplier,  aud  well  aciiuaintci]  with 
Umw  re^ouH.  It  was  suUlom  tlicy  hod  the  opportunity  oT  haTtag  a  subject 
tietter  diacussed. 

CoLntfKL  Lbfikiv,  r.ft.d.g.,  said,  that  Mr.  Banister's  scbome  proceeded  on  iho 
usnmptioD  that  whatever  was  not  physically  impoesible,  was  eonimercially 
possible.  There  was  oorlAinly  not  a  physical  imrosiibitity  in  tlie  fonnatiun  of 
this  railway  ;  but  it  waa  under  conditions  entirely  dilTerent  from  those  which 
attended  the  formattim  of  railways  in  tliis  country.  Hr.  Banister  bejian  by 
pniuting  out  the  aualo^  nf  Hudson  Bay  ivith  the  Raltic.  The  Baltic  had  ila 
itilet  on  the  .louth,  Hudson  Hay  on  the  north,  wliich  made  nn  important  dif- 
ference. Hudson  Bay  could  only  bo  entered  two  or  throe  months  in  the  yeJir,  the 
Baltic  at  all  times.  In  ascending  between  Fort  York  and  Lake  Winnij>e^  tiie 
traveller  passed  over  a  rugged  and  dilScuU  country,  of  a  spongy  nature,  900  or 

L  1000  feet  high,  imtil  he  came  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which  waa  itaelf  800  feet 

■  above  the  level  of  the  aca.  He  had  then  lo  go  through  a  reijion  without  inha- 
t  Intants — for  the  wliole  population  of  this  vast  internal  region  did  not  amount 
i  to  1(X),000  souls— and  then  to  pasa  over  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  The  general 
I  ohBTOcter  of  the  country  up  to  the  Hooky  Mountains  was  a  plain,  aacendins^ 
I'gmdtiaUy,  intersected  by  oxtremdy  deep  rivpra.  There  would  be  some  tre- 
K  DiGiidoiifl  brid^ng  required.  A  part  of  the  district,  which  must  necessarily 
I  be  passed,  was  a  mere  spongy,  elevated  lahle-land,  from  which  rivers  took 
I  their  BOiirco  in  all  directions.  It  was  not  physically  iiDpogsible  to  carry  a  rail- 
fimd  there,  hut  it  would  not  be  oomntercially  possible.  Passing  over  the 
I  Bucky  Mountains,  the  traveller  arrived  at  Fort  H'Leod,  considerably  on  tlio 
ft  WWt  aide  ol  the  mountains.  That  fort  was  the  nearest  station  to  tlie  Undson~ 
I  Bay  Company's  line  on  the  Pacific  ;  and  such  was  the  difficulty  of  commnQi- 
I  Mtion,  Uiat  the  hunly  traders  in  the  employ  of  tlie  Com^iany.  thonch  they  liad 
I  been  tryisi;  several  years  to  establish  a  communicntion  tvith  Fort  M'Leod 
I  from  the  west,  liad  never,  down  to  tlie  (eriod  in  which  he  viaitod  the  country, 
I  .—1843-1,— succeeded  in  doing  so.  All  these  were  reasons  why  he  thought 
I  tiiia  roilmiad,  which  bad  been  ur^  on  general  grounds  an  a  great  neeesBlty, 
I  waa  not  likely  to  be  realised  in  our  days. 

I-  The  ItsT.  Mb.  Nicolat,  r.B.o.e.,  ^;reed  with  wlint  Colonel  Lefroy  hod 
I  ttid  with  regard  to  the  nortjiern  and  western  portions  of  the  country  near  the 
I  aM.  Although  a  railroad  wonld  be  scarcely  desirable  in  tbc  direction  indicated, 
W  there  was  no  reason  why,  in  the  time  of  our  childr^i,  if  not  in  our  own,  one 
I  ahould  not  he  rarricd  across  the  plains  to  the  south  of  the  river  Rnakatchewan. 
I  Aa  far  as  he  was  aivare,  h^  believed  no  Englishman  had  ever  oroased  those 
r  l^tis  to  the  north  of  49°  directly  to  the  Pocky  Monntaine.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Faliiser  would  he  the  first  to  do  m.  Hnpposing  there  should  be  no  impediment 
in  that  diicotiau,  there  would  he  no  diffiijulty  in  crosainf!  tlic  Rocky  Mountains. 
f  The  pnas  indkstod  by  Mr.  Kanister  luui  heew  more  than  once  traveniwl  by  the 
B'tdlicers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  lie  believed  there  were  some  in  tJie 
Lfoom,  who  had  traversed  it  themselves  ;  it  was  not  the  bi«t.  From  the  ac- 
Houut  of  his  jtnimcy.  given  hy  Ftir  (icorge  Bini|«on,  there  seemni  to  be  two 
K-dialiDot  ningpa  hetwnen  which  the  river  Kutani  flowed  to  the  xnutii.  Tli«re 
rwaa  a  peas  to  the  south,  leading  into  the  valley  between  die  two  ranues,  over 
BjWhidi  the  ciniKtaDts  mentioned  by  him  cnissed^ whether  to  thv  south  or 
I  norlJi  of  49*  lie  waa  not  pregtarud  to  aay ;  hut  that  there  waa  an  easy  ]aa»  in 
■Dutt  direction  was  well  known.  The  difficulty  in  croHsing  from  tlte  northern 
KAftheae  mSHVS  to  the  Pacific,  sa  Colonel  Lufroy  remarked,  was  nodonbtvery 
Kgreat.     All  this  country  was  covered  with  small  lakes-~a  network  or  lakes  and 

■  rivers,  which  nt  cort-tuit  seasons  must  he  unlravursable,  and  it  must  be  ci 
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Lxiforc  it  could  Ixj  inhabited.  But  the  country  lo  the  soutli  and  cast  of  the 
northeni  branch  of  the  Columbia  was,  ho  aj)prchendotl,  of  a  very  dinfereut 
character.  Whether  it  wjls  a  country  throu<ih  winch  a  railroad  would  be 
carried  in  our  time,  was  another  question.  As  to  the  dosirahleness  of  oi)euing 
np  a  conmiunicaliun  \nth  Vancouver  Ishind  all  would  agree,  esi»ecially  as  the 
Cana«lians  lx\^aii  tu  f(H'l  {:^H^]tc*\  up,  and  wantttl  a  way  to  the  west.  The  value 
of  Vancouver  Island  was  Ix^ominj:^  bettor  known,  and  he  anticipated  groat 
advantac^os,  commercial  and  otherwibc,  to  result  from  Mr.  Falliser's  explora- 
tions. The  }>lains  to  tlie  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  might  supply  £uroi)o  with 
com,  brouj^ht  rlown  to  Hudson  liiiy.  A  home  voyage  ouw  a  year  was  quite 
another  thin:i  to  koi^pins;  up  a  constant  communication. 

Colonel  Lkkroy  said  with  reference  t<:>  the  exjortition  of  articles  from  the 
Saskati^hewan,  th«}re  was  a  considerable  amount  of  imjwrt  and  export  going 
alonjT  tliat  line,  inasmuch  as  all  the  j:;oo«^s  brouL'ht  in  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Comi)any  were  carried  by  that  route,  as  well  as  tlie  furs  which  they  obtiunoil 
in  exchanj];e.  The  price  of  the  inland  freight  frtnn  York-Factory  to  the  lied- 
River  Settlement,  was  IW.  iwr  ton,  when  he  was  in  the  countrj\ 

Mr.  J.  Palliser,  f.r.o.s.,  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  no  pass  known 
Aiithin  the  Englisli  territory,  exa»i>t  the  Atlialnsca  ixjrtaj^,  whicn  was  con- 
siderably to  the  north.  There  were  two  jiasses  to  the  south  which  he  believed 
were  Iwth  in  the  American  frontier.  Even  Sir  (Jeorge  Simx)80u  himself,  who 
took  the  more  northerly  of  the  two,  passed  within  the  American  frontier.  Still 
he  had  heard  from  conversation  with  the  hunters  and  trap|)ers — Retl  River 
ixx)plc — that  there  was  a  pass  in  the  P^nj^lish  territory' ;  but  ne  had  only  their 
word  for  it.  He  crossed  the  frontier  when  he  was  at  White-earth  River, 
the  most  northeni  ixirt  of  the  Missouri.  But  with  that  exception  his 
wanderings  and  hunting;  adventures  were  on  the  American  side.  Still,  all  the 
nations  in  that  ^lart  of  the  country  might  be  said  to  belong  to  both  English 
and  United  States  territory.  For  uistance,  the  Assineboins,  the  people 
he  had  most  dealiu'zs  mth,  wandered  on  botli  sides  of  the  lino.  Also  the 
Black  Feet  and  the  MinatoaH?s  wandered  Imckwards  and  forwards,  though 
their  country  was  strictly  s^yeaking  confined  to  the  American  side.  The 
Indians  seemeil  to  have  a  very  great  resi)ect  for  the  English.  Whenever  he 
was  iH)int(>d  out  as  an  Englishman,  they  used  to  i^ay  him  a  sort  of  additional 
resixH't. 

Mil.  Banister,  in  reply,  said  that  early  last  year  he  had  been  appointed 
agent  to  ])artios  in  Vancouver  Island,  which  brought  him  in  coimection  \viih  a 
great  immlvr  of  ix?r8on8  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior. 
The  natives  on  the  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  were  a  very  superior  class 
of  people,  in  proof  of  which  he  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  President  a  piece 
of  Kculpturo  cut  from  the  tooth  of  a  walrus  or  something  of  that  sort,  llie 
men  of  these  islands  were  almost  white.  They  were  very  robust.  They  mode 
fine  sailors,  as  good  as  the  Xew  Zealandei"s.  On  one  occasion  they  brought 
down  a  vessel  connnanded  by  an  Englishman.  With  regard  to  a  pass  being 
fomid  for  the  transit  of  merchandise  within  British  territory,  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  might  throw  the  carrying  trade  K-tween  California  and 
the  Atlantic  Stales  into  our  hands.  1'he  tmde  depended  on  the  termini  of  the 
route,  rather  than  on  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  At  all  events  the 
inquiry  was  well  worthy  of  being  made.  A  gentleman  in  a  letter  to  him  stated 
tliat  there  was  a  pass  up  the  Fraser  River,  where  the  mountains  fell  away, 
that  it  Wi\H  a  very  narrtiw  passage  without  any  obstructions,  and  led  into  the 
valley  of  the  Peace  Puver.  The  communication,  he  pi-ojiosed,  might  not  Iw 
entirely  by  railroail  as  in  England,  but  i)artly  by  railroad  and  partly  by 
other  means.  In  onlor  to  carry  out  the  work,  he  did  not  see  why  the  Goveru- 
ment  should  not  cnij^loy  criminals,  and  thus  make  them  the  pioneers  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  Palltseb  thought  it  must  depend  uiKm  astronomical  observation  to 
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debmnine  tho  position  af  the  \<oeeet  udjara^nt  lt>  Ux:  frontier,  Ttiore  were  t«'o 
]HBW)i  cloBe  to  one  another,  aiid  the  ([upstion  wiw  whether  thpy  were  not  both 
withiD  the  Amurican  frontier,  or  whether  one  might  not  be  within  the  Eugiiah 
torritory.  It  whs  a  very  nice  point  to  datennine.  As  to  wliat  hud  been  auid 
ftbout  Uie  natives  of  Vaneouvcr  IaIhiiiI,  lie  thought  the  peo;>le  of  tlie  wesleni 
oooet  were  very  diiferent  from  tiutae  on  tlie  eastern  xiile,  und  resembling  more 
ihe  Polynceian  race. 

The  pRBBioENi'  said  ibe^  bail  to  thwik  Mr.  Banister  for  haring  bronght  the 
aubjeot  forward.  It  had  given  rise  to  an  excellent  discussion,  that  had  thrown 
much  light  upon  a  sahject  oC  the  greatest  iniix)r(«ice  to  every  Engliahman. 
The  practicability  of  railroads  was  a  subject  incidental  and  collateral.  Their 
firat  great  point  was  to  determine  the  physical  geography  of  the  region — therefore 
the  projected  eiplornlion  would  be  of  considerable  value,  as  it  would  set  at  rest 
whether  there  was  a  practicable  route  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  not.  He 
Wtts  ^lad  to  see  Mr.  Palliser,  who  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
his  sKill  as  a  aportamao  and  the  good  nsa  he  made  of  his  opportnnities,  was 
capable  of  eiploriag  these  difticiilt  le^ona — he  vaa  delighted  to  see  him  aitting 
next  to  the  great  explorer  of  Africa,  Dr.  LiringstoD.  lliese  were  the  gentla- 
men  who  found  out  the  paths,  by  which  civilisation  could  be  advaiioed  in  Iheao 
distant  and  difficult  regions.  litulroads,  however,  must  fail  in  afterwards.  In 
ths  fiiM  iitatance  they  had  to  determine  the  geography  of  the  Itocky  Mouut^s, 
with  which  the  world  had  made  little  or  no  pn^ress  since  the  days  of 
Uaclieiizie. 


Sixth  Meeting,  Jan.  2(i,  1857. 

Sib  EODEBICK  MURCHISON,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

Prbsestatiojis, — Robert  Season,  WiSiam  Bejison,  C.  L.  Grvna'sen, 
John  Coaterbm,  and  J.  L.  Statham,  Keifn.,  vien  e^cialli/  introduced  upon 
thdir  dectioii. 

Ei^cnoss.— Cap(.  Hartstene,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  recenHy  m 
command  of  If.  M.  S.  '  Hesolule,'  was  elected  an  Monoraiy  Membtr ;  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Armstrong,  b.s.  ;  Capl.  ,foha  Baillie,  Bengal  N,I. ; 
Capt.  Thomas  Blaki^on,  R.A.;  the  Marquit  of  Blanriford,  M.p.  ;  J>r. 
W.  F.  Cirnmung;  Dr.  A.  T.  Chalmers;  Capt.  L.  U.  Elliot;  Lietd.- 
Col.  P.  Faddy,  e.a,  ;  Hon.  G.  Fatchtrtnce,  R.s. ;  Thomiion  Hanhn;, 
Etq.,  H.P.J  Capt.  W.  A.  Pope;  the  Hon.  Stephen  E,  Spring  Rice;  Sir 
Macdonaid  Stephenaon,  c.e.  ;  Capt.  P.  J.  Salivan,  r.n.,  c.B.  ;  Col. 
J.  Tm^  West;  tU  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart  Wortki/,  m.p.  ;  Capt.  Benrj/ 
J.  P.  Woodhead;  aiul  C.  T.  Arintthnot ;  Richard  Blanxhard  ;  J<An 
UOay  Ellii;  F.  L.  Evans;  T.  H.  Farrer ;  Z.  D.  Hunt;  George  Lee; 
Edward  SuSivan,  and  Richard  H.  S.  Vyvgan,  Esqrs..  tuere  elected 
fVlaue. 

DosATiONS. — Among  the  principal  donaliooa  roceivod  since  the 

I  former  Meeting  weru,  £eveI^al  UuBaiiui  maps,  nud  the  Sardinian  SUxS 

map«  of  the  Ciiiuca,  presented  by  FoHn  WakcfiuM,  Etiq. :  tlio  Ord- 
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nance  maps  of  all  tho  oountios  of  Ireland,  on  the  scale  of  six  inchefl 
to  tlie  mile  ;  together  with  general  maps  of  Ireland ;  Black*B  Atlas 
of  North  Aniorica,  presented  by  the  publisher;  Atlases  of  heights, 
by  J.  M.  Ziegler,  Corresp.  f.r.g.s.  ;  with  the  Transactions  of  tho 
Darmstadt  Geographical  Society,  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  <fcc. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. — Tlie  Sixth  Number  of  tho  *  Proceedings,'  pub- 
lished that  day,  would.be  distributed  to  the  Fellows  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, of  6,  Charing  Cross. 

The  Papers  read  were : — 

1.  Extract  from  a  Letter  addressed  In/  Th.  Maclfjlr,  Esq.,  J7.  JK 

Astronomer  at  the  Cape^  to  tJte  Secretary, 

"  Royal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Nov.  3,  1856. 

"  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  report  progress  in  the  reduction  of 
the  astronomical  observations,  which  that  i-emarkable  and  excellent 
man  Dr.  Livingston,  made  for  geographical  pOHitions,  on  his  track  from 
Loanda  across  the  continent  to  Quilimane.  He  lias  sent  them  to  me 
for  reduction,  and  I  am  anxious  that  they  sliould  be  in  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison's  hands,  according  to  Livingston's  request,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay :  or  rather,  I  am  anxious  that  they  shoiild  meet  him  in 
England  at  tlie  right  time — the  time  when  the  Society  and  tho  public 
at  large,  will  be  doing  him  due  honour  for  services  without  a 
parallel. 

1.  To  expedite  the  reductions,  I  had  skeleton  forms  printed  for 
the  computation  of  time  fivfji  oltiindeB ;  for  altitudes /ram  ^Mn^;  and 
for  Greenwich  time  from  the  lunar  distances. 

2.  His  observed  lunar  distances  were  compared  (roughly)  with 
tabular  lunar  distances,  in  order  to  detect  errors  of  date  as  to  the 
day  of  observation — a  common  source  of  error  where  civil  clashes 
with  astronomical  reckoning. 

3.  The  watch- error  was  computed  from  each  altitude,  whether 
()bscr\'ed  for  watch-eiTor  or  for  the  calculation  of  parallax  and 
refraction,  to  detect  errors  of  entry  or  of  tmnscribing ;  and  while 
tliis  was  going  on,  another  computer  was  following  closely,  cal- 
culating the  parallaxes  and  altitudes  for  the  times  of  lunar  distance 
measures. 

llie  total  number  of  altitudes  compute<l  for  time  is  214,  exclusive 
of  repetitions  or  checks. 

To  this  point  the  reductions  were  brought  up  on  Saturday.  To- 
day we  commence  the  lunar  dintances,  which  will  be  computed  by 
the  rigorous  trigonometrical  process,  viz.  the  final  computaticm ; 
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lor  I  find  they  must  be  ropoaled,  as  Oie  aBsiimcd  longitude  suuiu- 
timoe  iM  a  dugree  in  error ;  therefore  at  leiutt  two,  but  generally 
tliree,  approsimatiuiui  will  be  needed. 

Thne  you  will  perceive  that  the  only  residual  errors  will  be 
chaTgeiiblo  to  the  eccentricity  or  Index-errora  of  tho  eextaiit,  and  lu 
iJie  errom  of  the  luuar  tables;  and  as  Liviiigutuu  niiftirtuuat«>Iv 
did  not  visit  tho  Oapo,  I  have  bad  no  cbaiicf  or  o]i]H)rl unity  for 
examining  ihc  instruincul. 

I  do  hope  that  Livingston's  merit  will  be  acknowledged  by  thu 
Crown  in  a  substantial  form.  He  ia  a  poorer  man  than  he  watt 
fourteen  years  baek,  when  he  landed  in  Africa.  Without  reference 
to  higher  motives,  he  has  rendered  sen'icee  to  science,  and  pcrha{>s 
tu  commerce,  sueb  as  few  men  have  rendered.  Hie  constitution  has 
been  seriouBly  injured  by  tJurty-one  attacks  of  fever,  lu  feet,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  another  whose  claims  on  public  gratitude 
are  ao  strong." 

Vour«,  dear  Sir,  truly, 

T.  MACI-tAU. 

Dr.  Shaw,  Stcrtbuy  of  the  Hoyal  Qeographml  Sockli/. 


2.  Notu  on  the  Geografihij  of  Bumut,  in  Stttslratha  of  a  Map  of  that 

Cimnlry.  By  Capt.  Yule,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  f.ii.g.s. 
Li  1856,  Capt.  Yale  had  been  sent  by  tho  Government  of  India  to 
Amarapura,  as  secretarj-  to  Major  Arthiir  Fhayre.  then  proceeding 
OR  a  mission  to  that  Court.  In  drawing  up  a  report  of  the  tuission 
and  of  the  information  coUoeted  by  its  members,  he  had  found  a  new 
map  of  the  country  to  be  much  wanted  in  jlluatratiou  of  his  aubjeet, 
and  this  had  led  him  to  undertake  the  compilation  in  question. 

Th«  paper  gave  some  aeootmt  of  the  histoiy  of  the  geography  of 
tlioae  CDuntriea,  to  which  uhape  was  first  given  by  the  mission  of 
Col.  Symes  in  1T95;  and  especially  by  the  collections  of  Dr. 
Francis  Buchanan,  who  accompanied  that  mission.  The  most  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  were  mado  by  the  journeys  and 
surveys  of  various  ofBcera,  especially  of  Wilcox,  Qiunt,  Pemberton, 
Bichardson,  Hannay,  and  Macleod,  between  1820  and  1837.  The 
revolution  at  Ava,  in  the  latter  year,  interrupted  all  sach  acquisi- 
Ijons  for  many  years. 

8ome  of  tho  chief  materials  used  in  the  new  map,  were,  a  survey 
of  the  new  British  prnvinco  of  I'egu,  undertaken  by  Lieut  Wil- 
luuns,  of  tho  Bengal  Kngineera,  and  still  in  progress ;  a  new  survey 
of  lie  province  of  Martaban,  by  Mr.  Hobday ;  a  survey  of  the  river 
Irawady  to  Ava,  by  Capt.  Rennie  and  Lieut.  Ueatbcute   of  tlio 
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ludiiin  Navy;  a  sketch  of  part  of  the  Aracan  Yoma  range  and  it* 
passes,  ])y  Capt.  Yule ;  and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
and  the  Shan  (or  Laos)  states,  east  of  Burma,  from  the  ronte- 
siirveys  of  Dr.  Kichardson  and  Capt.  Macleod,  with  additions  from 
other  sources. 

A  considerable  error  in  the  longitude  of  the  Irawady  atProme  and 
upwai-ds,  as  assigned  in  previous  maps,  was  pointed  out  The  exist- 
once  of  this  eiTor  had  first  been  indicated  as  probable  by  Capt.  Yulo, 
in  a  memoir  on  the  Passes  of  the  Yoma,  submitted  to  the  GJovem- 
mcnt  of  India  in  1853.  The  surveys  since  made,  have  confinncd 
this  indication. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  political  division  of  the  BormeBO 
countries  at  four  remarkable  epochs,  viz.,  circa  1500,  1580,  1824, 
1854,  illustrated  by  four  comparative  diagrams.  In  the  first,  these 
regions  were  shown  as  divided  into  numerous  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities, of  which  the  chief  were  Ava,  Pegu,  Aracan,  Toungu.  In 
the  second,  Pegu  was  shown  as  predominant  over  nearly  all.  In 
the  tliird,  Ava  had  reached  the  climax  of  its  power,  and  reigned 
over  a  territory,  extending  from  the  British  district  of  Rungpur,  on 
the  Bra]ima}>utra,  to  the  great  river  of  Cambodia  eastward,  and  to 
the  island  of  Junk-Ceylon  southward,  witli  a  seaboard  of  1200  miles. 
In  the  fourth,  Ava  was  shown  again  contracted,  and  cut  off  from  the 
sea  in  all  directions,  by  many  leagues  of  British  territory. 

After  a  sketch  of  the  natural  mountain-boundaries  of  Burma,  the 
paper  proceeded  to  the  detailed  descriptive  geogi-aphy  of  the 
country,  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Irawady  downwards  to  the 
sea,  including  the  British  province  of  Pegu  and  the  passes  of  the 
Aracan  Mountains. 

An  attempt  was  then  made,  from  various  data,  to  estimate  the 
population  ,of  the  Burmese  empire.  The  general  conclusion  was, 
that  the  ^wpulation  of  Burma  proper,  say  from  lat.  24°  down  to  our 
Pegu  frontier,  is  aboxit  1,200,000,  or  less  than  25  to  the  square  mile ; 
and  that  the  population  of  the  whole  Burmese  empire  now  probably 
does  not  exceed  three  millions.  This  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  estimate  formed  by  the  sagacity  of  Mi*.  Crawfurd,  on  the 
more  imperfect  data  which  wore  available  to  him  in  1827. 

An  additional  section  of  the  paper  gave  a  detailed  sketch  of  the 
Shan  principalities,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Burma,  respecting 
which  it  is  believed  that  no  very  lucid  statement  has  yet  been 
brouglit  together  in  print.  The  chief  aiithoritios  for  this  sketch 
were  the  journals  of  Dr.  Eichardson  and  Capt.  Macleod,  in  the 
records  of  the  Foreign  department  at  Calcutta.  These  have  never 
been  published  in  full,  as  they  merited  to  have  been. 


MaK.  M,  laST.]      VCTLE  ON  TIIE  iJEOOHAPUY  OK  BDliMA. 

I  A  WileoLioD  of  exccUenl,  pbotcgniphs  of  BumieBO  buildings  and 
P*ceiici>',  lij  Capt.  Tripo.  of  tlic  Mddras  anuy,  was  exhibited  in 
r  illustration  of  the  paper. 

TliB  I'ltEsiDKKT  said  the  Fctlon's  would  a^irce  with  him  in  thinking  this  a 
L  mort  raluflhle  oontril.ulion,  Cttiitaiii  Yule  had  bnjught  liefore  them  >  very 
hbrge,  gnphic,  uid  at  the  soma  time,  he  preiuniod,  a  wry  exnot  view  of  lliia 
B^nnliy.  Capt.  Yule  bod  examiuvd  cousidurabU'  portunis  or  the  country,  tad  hiul 
Beomtaned  together  and  coUsted,  as  he  Ihoiiglit,  with  singular  alulity  and 
FAcnmeDj  all  the  valuable  documents  of  big  procursora.  Uo  cxpitmcd  in  his 
rOBDChiding  paragraph,  that  it  wu  much  to  ttie  credit  of  the  liunnuse,  with  so 
F  mall  a  population,  lu  hai-n  maintained  th«ir  empiie  there,  and  he  might  add 
I  that  it  was  much  to  the  crtdit  of  an  eminent  geographer  present  (Mr.  Craw- 
1  had),  that  be  should  have  made  such  a  just  estimate,  so  miuiy  years  ago,  as 
'  to  the  population  of  the  conntiy.  No  person  lie  knew  bad  a  higher  opiuioa 
'  of  the  tnlentti  displayed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  work  upon  Ava,  thau  Qiptaiu 
I  Yulo ;  Bud  it  was  gratifying  M)  know  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  prtsi-nt  lo  testify 
to  tlu-'  accuracy  of  the  staleuienls  before  them.  Hot  only  hod  Captain  Yule 
corrected  a  gn-at  number  of  ertoneoua  views  witli  respect  lo  the  loi^'tude  of 
diffeif-nt  tracts,  and  given  tlin  general  features  of  the  physical  geography  uf 
Uki  counLry,  but  he  bad  also  ipven  some  \'i'ry  interesting  compnralive  viewa  of 
,  tbe  condilJon  of  those  vast  rr^ions  at  dlfTerent  periods  of  history.  Captain 
I  Tula  could  liave  brought  be^re  ihem  much  more  that  would  have  been 
'.  -snilfliiig.  'Iliere  was  ou  the  table  a  portrait  of  bis  Majesty  the  King  of 
'  .BnnoA,  who  received  the  Bngiish  Hissiou  eating  "  ps^'n,"  a  substance  which 
I  Ilia  Mikjestr  contjuually  put  into  hia  moulh,  and  chewed  so  continuously  that 
I  It  was  diSfcnlt  on  tlie  put  of  the  Mission  to  underataud  wliat  be  utdressed  lo 
LtMiem.  There  was  also  a  view  of  the  celebrated  n-hite  ebpbant,  which  bad  an 
E  mtirc  district  assigned  for  his  maJnteuance.  Another  view  represented  tho 
■  king,  with  his  queen  amokiug  a  cheroot  in  her  chair  of  state,  and  the  British 
■illisiion  at  a  rcBjieutral  distance.  Captain  Yule  had  called  atlention  merely  to 
■Btiie  great  geographical  features  of  this  region,  and  to  its  history,  and  he 
lilnd  dijUB  so  with  singular  ainhty.  He  was  very  glad  that  his  shurt  absence 
^SPOm  Ids  post  in  Ind^  where  he  was  actively  employed,  liad  enabled  him  to 
Kommunicate  so  much  Itnowlwlge  to  the  Koyal  Gwignipliical  Society, 
Wt  liti.  J.  Cbawfdbd,  P.R.Q.8.— By  the  favour  of  the  IVaident  be  had  had 
B^wjdeaaure  of  reading  Captain  Yulc'a  Report  of  the  Miaston  to  Burma.  It 
WpBemed  to  lie  printed,  but  not  published.  Why,  hi-  really  did  not  know,  for  it 
BBd  great  credit  and  great  honour  to  everybody  concerned — to  the  nobleman  who 
Kuide  such  an  aicellent  selection  of  persons  to  fuUll  that  misBicm,  and  abuve  all 
pio  Captain  Ynle,  who  was  the  principal  writer  of  the  volume,  assisted  by  a  ve^ 
idde  geologist,  Mr.  Oldham,  lltat  book  ouglit  to  have  been  published.  It 
[  was  public  property  ;  the  [nibltc  had  a  ri^ht  to  have  it :  and  he  hoped  it  would 
I  '■be  pnblishcd.  Major  Pha)Te  and  Captain  Yule  hod  gone  over  the  ground,  that 
Lhe  went  over  bimself  tliirty  years  a^.  I'bay  bod  done  great  justico  (o  all  the 
l.|)nrtjt«  that  went  before  tbem,  to  Umsclf  more  than  justice  iu  most  respects, 
Bjdthough  ho  hoi)  a  few  trifling  comments  to  make  upon  some  portions  of  tlio 
VTolumc.  Ho  held  in  his  hand  a  passagM  which,  perhaps,  they  would  permit 
Ibim  to  read : — "  Hr,  Crawford  appears  lo  have  been  rendered  weary,  hopeless, 
■jtlld  <Uggust<Ml,  by  the  arrc^smicn  and  impracticability  of  the  Burmese  ministeis, 
^■Dd  ncepting  on  one  point — the  payment  of  iadcmuity  money — made  dcplorslde 
^Wmoeicdans."  Now,  he  was  nut  aware  that  he  made  any  concessions  at  all, 
Bfle^lorable  or  otherwiiie.  In  his  own  bumble  ojiinion  he  maintained  a  mm- 
Hjlsnous  amount  uf  obstinacy.  Ho  vielded  nothing,  absolulfly  nulbing.  Very 
^Rrwt  dulDands  weru  made  upon  him,     The  Uunnesu  ncgoliatoni  lumondwl 
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tliat  we  should  restore  all  the  territories  we  liad  taken  from  theiii  in  our  suc- 
cessful war  of  1820.  lie  did  not  yield  them  a  single  foot :  he  did  not  give 
way  in  one  jwint  of  ceremony ;  nor  in  any  one  essential  iK)int.  whatever. 
Captain  Yule  had  not  stated  what  these  deplorable  concessions  were ;  thcreforo 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  wliat  they  meant,  llierc  was  also  a  foot-note 
in  which  a  strange  sort  of  diurge  was  ma(.le  against  him  : — '*  When  tlie  king 
on  one  occasion  of  liuniey^s  residence,  had  two  of  his  confidential  minlMtere 
dragged  out  and  tloggcd  with  a  rattan  for  some  trifling  fault,  Mr.  Lanciego,  an 
old  Spaniard  who  had  l)een  long  in  the  1  Burmese  scr\icc,  told  the  resident  iliat 
the  Atwen-woons  had  only  got  now  what  they  were  once  very  near  getting 
from  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  in  the  heat  of  one  of  the  conferences,  started  up  and 
threatened  in  English  to  give  tlie  Hurman  negotiators  a  round  dozen  a-picoe."  * 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Burmese  negotiators  did  not  deserve  a  round 
dozen  a-piece,  but  he  certainly  was  not  the  person  who  proposed  to  inflict  it. 
Ho  did  not  threaten  the  king's  ministers  with  a  flagellation,  but  they  inter- 
cepted his  desitatchcH,  and  they  brought  the  ver}'  individual  who  opened  tliem 
into  his  i)reseuce,  in  the  pavilion  in  which  the  negotiation  was  going  on.  He 
got  up  and  told  them,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  to  bring  that 
man  into  his  presence,  and  he  ordered  him  out  of  the  pavilion,  and  told  tbciu 
that  instead  of  exhibiting  him  in  that  shameless  way,  they  ought  to  give  him 
a  round  dozen.  Perhaps  Captain  Yule  would  omit  these  prtssagos  when  he 
publialied  his  important  work.  There  was  one  ]x>int  that  Captain  Yule  did 
admit,  that  he  (Mr.  Crawfurd)  |)aid  some  attention  to  the  main  chance.  He 
did ;  he  would  not  remit  one  farthing  of  the  tribute.  It  was  a  large  sum,  a 
million  sterling,  a  sum  not  to  \ye  trifled  with.  1'here  were  many  matters  con- 
tained in  the  volume,  n])on  which  he  could  make  8(^mc  observations.  The 
Burmese  country  very  much  resembled  a  great  section  of  America  when  first 
discovered — a  very  remarkable  circumstAnct*.  There  were  numerous  tribes 
tliat  had  come  under  the  notice  of  Ca])tain  Yule,  who  were  in  various  social 
conditions,  and  sjxiaking  distinct  languages.  All  these  languages  were  mono- 
syllabic ;  /ery  one  of  them  consisted  of  a  single  syllable :  the  peoj)le  had  never 
been  able  to  put  t^^'o  syllables  together,  except  some  foreign  worcls  which  thcv 
had  acquired  Our  own  **  fee,  faw,  fum,"  was  a  joke  to  what  they  put  fortli 
as  8i)eech.  With  respect  to  the  Mission  having  a  pcnnanent  location  at  the 
Burmese  court,  I^rd  Dalhousie  liad  the  good  sense  not  to  send  one.  He  had 
been  apix)inted  to  reside  there,  and  he  liad  sei'n  the  im])olicy  of  it.  Tlie  Indian 
government  persevered  for  ten  long  years,  and  Captain  Yule  knew  what  had 
iKien  the  result.  Colonel  Bumey  went,  but  he  was  absolutely  driven  out.  A 
successor.  Colonel  Benson,  followed.  The  Bnnncse  kept  him  on  a  sand-liauk 
four  months,  llie  Indian  government  then  gave  it  up,  and  no  emliassy  was 
sent  afterwards.  Ho  would  make  the  same  representation  to  her  Majesty *8 
government,  and  also  to  the  government  of  the  French  emperor,  who  he  was 
told  was  al)out  to  send  an  embassy  to  Pekin.  It  would  never  be  establislied 
except  by  the  force  of  cannon  ;  and  when  established  it  would  \te  found  useless, 
and  the  envoy  would  be  made  as  miserable  as  ^lossible. 

Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  f.r.q.8. — He  observed  there  was  a  river  eastward 
of  the  Irawady,  which  appeared  in  the  charts  to  bo  connected  with  tlie  frontiers 
of  C/hiiia.  W  as  Captain  Yide  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  source  of  that 
river? 

Captain  Yule. — Tliat  river  is  the  Salween.  No  one  knew  the  source  of  it. 
As  shown  in  d'Anville*8  ma]>s,  it  came  from  the  north  of  lliibet.  He  did  not 
believe  that  it  came  from  that  extreme  distance.  No  one,  however,  had 
ascended  above  the  British  frontier,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it,  except 
that  it  was  rocky,  and  navigable  only  for  small  canoes. 

•  Sec  Yule's  Narrative  of  Major  Phayre's  Mission  to  Ava,  p.  233. 
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Tlio  riEsiDBNT  called  altention  W  the  geologioal  portion  of  the  work,  an 
C(iiumuiiicat(!d  by  Mr.  OliUiam,  the  8U|icri»lvn<1eiit  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of 
our  tluniinioDs  in  India,  ilc  was  associawd  with  Captain  Ynle  in  aurvtyiiis 
the  cmintry,  and  the  conchiding  part  of  the  volume  contained  &  great  deal  ol' 
iianortant  information  with  res]iect  lo  th«  structure  of  the  country,  the  rocks, 
Mta  all  their  relations.  The  work  was  rendered  additionally  valunble  from  its 
ohnrvAtJons  on  the  stntiBtics  of  Iho  productions  of  the  country,  including  the 
DuiktoI  productions  wilh  the  obsRrvations  of  Mr.  Oldham. 

Mm.  Crawtvbd.— He  ought,  in  justice  to  the  nobleman  mho  oblaiued  this 
anneution  of  Aracim  and  Pegn,  to  menliMi  an  important  fact  respecting  them. 
ll  was  well  known  that  Bengal — rice-producing  Bengal — was  a  densely  peopli<<l 
country.  The  conspquenco  was  that  the  prioe  of  rice  had  been  constantly 
rising.  Arncan  and  Pe^  were  oouutrics  of  a  totally  different  deacriptiou. 
They  were  unpeupliNl.  Captain  Yula  did  not  estimste  the  population  at  above 
25  inhaWlania  lo  the  wile,  whereas  ihere  were  sonic  portions  of  Bengal  wliioh 
contained  600  to  the  square  mile.  There  waa  a  great  abundance  of  fertile  land 
in  tlw  valley  of  Arocsn.  The  price  of  com  and  rioe  was  r^nlated  by  the 
quantity  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  capable  of  producing  it.     All  the  land  at 

K»cnt  in  use  in  Arncan  for  the  production  of  rice,  was  of  the  first  quality. 
«  result  was  that  the  export  of  rioo  from  Aracan  aloue,  though  a  country  of 
bnt  10,000  miles  in  extent,  was  greater  than  the  export*  from  all  Bengal  toge- 
ther. In  former  times  the  BCttlcincnt&  to  tlio  eautward — Pcnang,  Singapore, 
and  all  the  countries  in  that  direction — used  to  be  supplied  by  Java.  The 
jKiliey  of  the  Dutch,  by  displacing  rice  and  encouraging  other  prudnctiuiis  less 
profitsUti  to  the  people,  liad  been  such  lu  to  enhance  the  price  of  rice  to  such 
an  exleut  lliat  Uiese  districts  were  now  supi'lied  from  Aracaji.  A  very  large 
amount  of  the  rice  of  Aracau  was  also  exported  to  Europe,  to  the  value  of  one 
million  sterling  annually,  as  he  hud  been  informed  by  a  merchant  connected 
Willi  the  trade.  Tliese  facts  showed  that  our  BurmeRe  posseBBions  were  likely 
tM  beuome  imporlanl  comitries. 


3.  Junriusy  across  the  lCiieii'liii<n  fi-om  Laildk  to  KhAaii.     By  the 
Brotliens  Schlaciistweit. 
Commuiiicslwl  Tiy  Col,  W,  H.  StXKS,  v.pji.o.s.,  etc. 
PitucuciiiNii  from  Ladiik,  thiuugh  Nnbra,  to  the  Paw*  of  Karokonini, 
we  wore  able  to  p««M  the  ffoiitier  of  Li«dik,  tuid  to  ext<'nd  our 
oliBorvntioiiii  over  vciy  nearly  the  wliole  breadth  of  the  Kuoii-lucii 
MoiinlAins.     We  estimate  (uot  yet  having  reduced  imr  astrtinoniical 
ulwervalionB  of  latitudes  and  longitudes)  the  distance  we  travelled 
in  Turkistan,  before  returning  ttgain  into  Laddk,  to  be  very  nearly 
300  Knglish  miles. 

W«  left  LadakJuly  24th,  1850,  went  by  Lnoche  Pass  (I7,6(i0 
feet")  to  the  valley  of  the  Sliajnik  and  Nubra  ;  from  Knbra  wo 
crossed  the  Sossar  Pans,  about  17,ri00  feet.  We  stayed  two  duys  im 
llie  Pass  itself  to  make  mngnetie  obut-rvations  and  to  enable  us  to 

•   »']  tlie  heights  iu  lhi«  Hepiirt  are  only  anproximatt-'lj  correct.    Vrr>-  pnid 
nuding  oliscnaliiiu  •ere  lukeu  at  Ijiiliik,  but  wc  luivc  not  jut  foued  tiiin' 


wrntaai 


the  neci^gary  calciiln'ii 
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reacb  tho  Rnmmit  of  the  Sassar  La — 20,0n()  foot — from  which  we 
had,  as  wo  anticipated,  a  vciy  extensive  and  inteix^sting  view  of  tho 
largo  groups  of  gbiciors  surrounding  the  l*ass,  one  of  the  largest 
accumulations  of  glaciers  in  the  Ruen-luon. 

From  tlie  StiSSiir  Pass,  our  route  brought  us  to  tho  large  plateau  to 
tho  south  of  Karakomm,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  roaches  17,000 
feet.  On  the  9th  August  wo  crossed,  without  any  difficulty,  the 
frontier  of  Turkistan.* 

Wo  were  accompanied  by  Mani,  tho  Tutwarce  of  Nilum;  by 
Marshoot,  a  fonner  servant  of  Moorcroft ;  and  by  Mahomed  Amir, 
an  aged  Turkistani,  whom  we  found  paiticularly  useful  on  account 
of  his  general  knowledge  of  tho  country. 

Wo  had  besides,  six  horses  for  ourselves  and  servants,  thirteen  for 
baggage,  five  Yarkandis,  and  some  fifteen  sheep  and  goats. 

The  Yarkandis,  with  horses  and  provisions,  we  sent  on,  and  we 
only  mot  tliem  by  chance  at  Nubra. 

Our  servants  from  the  plain,  accompanied  us  as  £Eir  as  Sassar,  from 
whence  we  travelled  dressed  as  Yarkandis. 

llie  day  before  we  passed  the  Karakomm,  at  18,300  feet,  we  met 
a  large  caravan  of  merchants  from  Yeirkand,  to  whom  we  gave  out 
that  we  intended  to  march  on  the  Y'arkand  road,  but,  as  soon  as  we 
had  passed  Karakomm,  we  left  this  road  and  went  to  the  oast  of 
Kizilkonuu,  17,400  feet,  the  high-water  parting  between  Yarkand 
and  the  Karakash  river.  In  one  day  wo  crossed  four  })asses,  ex- 
ceeding 17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  only  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  plateaus. 

From  Kizilkomm,  we  followed  the  direction  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Kuen-luen,  now  turning  to  the  south-south-east,  till  we 
I'oaehed  a  lake,  Kiuk-kiul,  slightly  salt,  situated  at  tho  northern  foot 
of  the  Chanchcumo. 

Uji  to  this  point,  our  route  had  chiefly  led  us  over  extensive 
plateaus  16,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  a 
much  greater  extent  than  those  to  the  south  of  Karakomm  ;  but  from 
the  lake  we  followed  the  valley  of  the  Karakash  river,  to  the  right 
of  which  there  are  no  plateaus,  while  to  the  left  they  extend  as  fax 
as  Suget. 

Tho  sterility  of  the  plateaus  to  tho  north  of  Karakomm,  as  well 
as  of  the  Karakash  Valley,  is  quite  surprising ;  and  without  the 
frequent,  though  not  very  abundant  showers,  chiefly  caused  by  the 


*  See  Joamal  of  the  Auatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  IV.,  1856,  p.  344,  for 
Travels  in  1852  from  Cashmere  through  Yarkand,  Kokan,  Bokhara,  and  Oibol, 
in  search  of  Mr.  Wyburd. — Ed. 
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forest  elevutioti  of  Uio  ridges,   these  plateaus  wonld  be 
doeerte. 

In  a  marcli  of  18  mileti,  we  only  mot  with  four  Rpccies  of  plants  ; 
for  muny  days  gnes  was  exceedingly  Bcaree,  while  for  seToral  days 
we  had  absolutely  none,  the  grass  round  the  Kiuk-kiul  Lako  being 
the  only  exception.  We  had  taken  comporativeiy  a  email  supply  of 
grain,  antiL'ipating  in  somo  degree  the  sterility  we  met  with,  which 
saved  our  horses  from  absolute  starvation ;  nevertheless  tlioy 
vnfiered  dreadfully,  the  more  so  as  the  scarcity  of  gross  compelled 
aa  to  make  long  marches  of  20  to  24  miles  a  day.  Close  to  the 
Riuk-kiul  we  mot  with  a  -very  interesting  group  of  more  than  Stty 
hot  springs,  chiefly  containing  muriate  of  soda  and  a  great  quantity 
of  carhonio  acid  ;  their  temperature  varied  from  77"'  to  120°  Falir. 

We  had  already  met,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nubru,  with  two  other 
gTonpe;  the  one  near  Panimik  (hottest  spring),  78'1°  (=172-6 
F.),  the  other  near  Uhanglung,  74-1°  (=  105-4  F.). 

After  a  march  of  70  miles  in  four  days,  we  came  to  Pnmgal,  where 
a  route  bntnchcs  off  by  the  Valley  of  Bushia  to  Mchi,  the  capital  of 
Khutan. 

From  Punigal  a  road  hnincheM  off,  aa  mentioned  above,  to  liushia 
and  Elclii ;  and  as  tliere  wag  some  hope  of  procuring  at  these  places 
fresh  horses  or  yfika,  as  well  aa  food,  oar  men  were  easily  persuaded 
to  proceed  towarda  them.  We  started  August  the  22nd,  with  only 
two  laden  horses,;  and  had  to  cross  a  glacier  pasa  of  17,000  feet, 
where,  at  10  a.m.,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  -violent  snow-stonn, 
lasting  till  C  v.m.  The  road  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  horses, 
on  aoconnt  of  the  number  of  fissures  in  the  glacicro. 

Li  Bushin,  which  we  reached  two  days  later,  on  the  25th  Augost,- 
we  met  with  a  very  cordial  reoeption  from  the  inhabitants,  and  got 
horses,  yfiks,  *heep,  and  provisions,  on  the  promise  of  payment  in 
Pumgal. 

These  people — halt-nomadic  Tartars — appeared  very  honest,  and 
the  prices  they  asked  were  certainly  moderate.  They  inhabit  oaves, 
fitted  np  like  houses  in  the  cold  seiison,  and  tents  dnring  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  height  of  Bitshia  is  9200  feet.  We  had  taken  tlio 
precaution  of  dressing  ourselves  like  the  inhabitants,  and  had  also 
loomed  the  necessary  forms  of  salutation,  for  the  people  here  are  far 
from  being  savages,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  ceremonious. 
TTiey  took  us — never  having  seen  any  Europeans — for  what  we 
represented  ourselves  to  be— merchants  from  Delhi.  Elchi,  the 
capita]  of  Khotan,  was  only  two  days'  journey  distant,  but  we  found 
the  people  very  reluctant  to  accompany  us  thither  (fur  they  foarod 
the  Chinese  soldieiy  stationed  not  far  from  Bushia) ;  besides  the 
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time  was  far  advanced  for  onr  intended  tour  in  Ca^hmir.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kuen-hion  was  one  and  a  half 
day's  journey.  Already  at  Biishia  the  Alpine  character  of  the 
central  Kuen-luen  had  disappeared,  the  height  in  the  environs  of 
Bushia  not  exceeding  11,000  feet.  \Vo  left  Pumgal  on  August  29th, 
and  followed,  for  three  marches,  the  valley  of  the  Earakash  river, 
which  flows  from  Pumgal  to  Soget  in  a  westerly  direction,  then  takes 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  north,  and  then  flows  for  the  most  part  in  an  east- 
north-easterly  direction.  We  met  on  this  road  with  very  large 
quarries  and  mines,  from  which  is  dug  the  Yashen  stone,  and  which 
are  resorted  to  by  people  living  at  great  distances.  We  were 
enabled  to  procure,  for  future  analysis,  a  good  supply  of  this  stone, 
which  is  very  much  valued  throughout  Central  Asia. 

Suget,  a  halting-place  on  the  winter-i-oad  to  Yarkand,  is  six 
ordinary  marches  distant  fix)m  Karakorum  ;  from  Suget  to  Karakash, 
another  town  of  Khotan,  is  six  marches. 

After  due  deliberation,  we  started,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  with 
Mohamed  Amir  and  only  two  laden  horses,  leaving  everything  we 
could  do  without,  including  our  little  tent. 

Some  instruments,  blankets,  furs,  and  provisions  were  all  our 
baggage. 

We  succeeded  in  making  in  twelve  days  about  220  English  miles 
across  the  central  parts  of  the  Kuen-luen  (25  marches  of  the  Bussian 
itinerary  route  from  Yarkand  to  Leh).  We  reached  Leh  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  September.  The  country  between  Suget 
and  the  Karakash  Pass  was  new  to  us ;  we  had  hei-e  a  very  good 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plateaus  above  mentioned  and  de- 
termining the  mean  elevation.  We  had  also,  before  we  reached 
the  Pass,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  highest  central  peaks, 
which  wo  tried  to  draw  on  the  scale  of  1  degree  to  1  centi- 
metre. 

From  this  point  we  wished  to  follow  the  Shapik  river,  as  the 
route  would  have  taken  us  through  country.new  to  us.  We  also 
met,  amongst  many  others,  a  caravan  with  fourteen  dromedaries, 
not  imfrequently  used  for  carrying  loads  on  the  Yarkand  road ;  they 
are  the  produce  of  a  singular  cross  between  yaks  and  kiangs  (sw)^ 
and  inhabit  heights  of  1  G,000  to  18,000  feet.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
two  of  them  (remarkably  docile  animals),  expecting  to  find  them 
particularly  useful  in  crossing  the  frequent  rapids  in  the  Shayuk 
river,  as  well  as  the  glaciers  and  rocks  so  common  in  these  parts. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  height  and  power  of  these  animals,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  go  down  the  Shayuk  valley.  The  river  had 
much  subsided,  compared  with  its  height  when  we  crossed  in  the 
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beginning  of  Angnat.,  but  it  waa  still  far  from  pa«i^blc,  as  it  ia  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  uud  of  March. 

We  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  the  road  down  the  Sba}-uk 
valley  at  Sultan -Chushun,  and  go  up  the  valley  to  Sassar,  and  f^om 
tbeoce  follow  our  old  route.  We  had  to  cross  the  Shayuk  river, 
not  withoiit  difficulty,  five  times  in  one  day  before  we  reached 
Sassar.  During  our  absence  from  Leh,  our  native  doctor  Shir- 
kishin  had  laaAo  meteorological  observations,  and — what  was  espe- 
cially valuable  to  ua— detailed  liarometrio  and  magnetic  observa- 
tions ;  had  completed  a  plan  of  Leh,  1 1,000  feet,  the  chief  points  of 
which  had  been  laid  down  before  our  departure ;  and  had  eent  col- 
lector to  dtfforont  parts  of  Lad&k  to  complete  botanical  and  geo- 
graphical distributions.  We  found  all  our  orders  had  been  oarefally 
executed. 

Onr  horses  and  luggage  left  beliind  at  Siiget,  not  arriving  for 
thirteen  days  after  us.  Sept.  2&th,  we  had  time,  besides  fiuiMhing 
oar  plana  and  drawings,  to  make  numerous  costs  in  plaster  of 
Paris  •  of  individuals  of  different  tribes,  as  we  had  already  done  in 
different  ports  of  India  and  the  Iliioalayae. 

The  PREBIDEST  EKpresBcd  the  (Iiaiiks  oF  the  Society  to  Colonel  Syke*. 
The  brothers  Schlasiutweit  were  well  known  to  get^raphers  and  natu- 
ralists Tot  having  ditttin^iiiahcd  themselves  in  tho  survey  of  the  Alps,  aud  in 
various  commnuicatioiis  ^uhliahod  in  Germany,  Baron  Humltoldt  Lad  alwajs 
had  the  highest  estimation  of  their  capacity  and  talents.  Tliey  were  cow 
employed  in  surveying,  under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company,  thoee 
distant  rogious  into  which  few  Iravellers  had  been.  Tho  paper  contained  evi- 
dence of  talent,  and  lie  liad  no  doubt  tliere  wore  some  valuable  observations 
with  resppct  to  tlie  mineral  springs  of  the  country,  an  important  point  in  tbo 
^leogiaphical  feature  of  that  region.  It  was  a  point  to  which  Rarou  Humboldt 
caUed  attention  that  the  Kucn-luen  was  of  volcanic  origin,  of  which  these  bol* 
springs  were  tlio  only  active  remains. 

Mr.  W.J.  Hamilton,  F.R.o.B. — Although  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  oonntry 
itself,  he  could  not  resist  rising  to  express  tho  satisfaction  wiUi  which  he  bad 
listened  to  the  conunuuication.  He  iiad  tlic  pleasure  of  knowing  these  disUo- 
^nished  German  brothers  iircvious  to  tlicir  departure  from  this  country,  and  it 
was  with  tbo  greatest  satisfaction  he  had  listened  to  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
gresa  they  were  making  in  tlie  investigation  of  the  physical  features  of  this 
interesting  district.  From  the  opportuuity  which  he  and  many  members  of 
tjie  Q^lopcal  Society  had  of  appreciating  the  talents,  energy,  and  zeal  of 
these  travellers,  ho  was  sure  they  might  look  forward  to  ncdving  much  valu- 
able and  interosling  infonnation  from  tbera.  The  ejctracts  which  had  been 
read  contained  hut  a  small  portion  of  the  information  which  they  had  sent 
home.  When  the  whole  pa{icr  was  |iuiilished,  he  had  no  douht  it  would  he, 
found  to  enter  into  many  tutercaling  ilelails  on  other  points, 

*  We  were  otiliged  to  H.  Longden,  Esq.,  sapcrintendenl  of  the  '  Secundrm 
Prew '  at  Agra,  for  a  very  precious  auppt;  nf  plaster  of  Psrii  wbea  oar  own  stock 

WHS  nearly  exhausted. 
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4.    On  Trinidad  ami  tlw  Orinoco.     By  Lieut. -(.-ul.  J.  Smvi'ii  O'Connor, 

F.R.cJ.s.,  Governor  of  the  Gambia. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Trinidad,  alluding  to  its 
discovery  by  Columbus,  to  its  conquest  by  an  English  force  under 
Aborcrombie  in  1798,  and  to  the  most  distinguished  of  its  subse- 
quent Governors,  the  natural  features,  products,  and  resources  of 
the  island  were  described.  The  commanding  situation  of  Tnnidad, 
with  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  Orinoco,  and  the 
productive  character  of  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  that  stream, 
rendered  it  remarkable  that  no  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish 
steam-communication  through  that  important  channel  between 
Trinidad  and  the  interior  of  the  South  American  continent.  Horses, 
cattle,  wheat,  and  produce  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  finest  quality,  can 
be  raised  on  its  banks;  while  its  navigable  waters  offer  great 
faciliti^  for  disposing  of  English  manufactures  in  the  interior, 
reaching  westward  nearly  to  the  capital  city  of  Bogota,  and  south- 
wards within  a  short  distance  of  the  navigable  Kio  Negro,  a  branch 
of  the  Amazon. 

In  conclusic>n,  the  proposal  of  Admiral  Elliot  to  explore  the 
Orinoco,  to  asceiiain  the  extent  of  its  navigable  waters  and  the 
means  of  connecting  them  with  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  author,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
English  commerce,  paiiticularly  in  connection  with  Trinidad, 

The  President  thanked  Colonel  O'Connor  fur  his  coniinunication  respecting 
the  advantages  to  Ik?  derived  from  a  farther  ex]ilonitiou  of  the  Orinoco,  with 
reference  to  the  very  fine  colony  wliich  he  had  descrilx)J  in  such  a  graphic 
manner.  Colonel  O'Connor  had  followed  up  the  proix)sition  of  Admiral  Elliot^ 
and  he  was  sure  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Geojrraphical  Society  was  com- 
municated to  luT  Majesty's  Government,  tliat  something  would  accnie  to  the 
ailvanta^c  of  science,  and  he  shcmld  hoiKJ  to  the  eventual  interests  of  the 
country.  Ho  had  hoped  also  to  have  received  a  communication  from  Baron 
IIuml)oldt,  to  whom  he  wrote  alK)nt  ten  days  ago,  explaining  tliat  the  Society 
lia<i  had  one  crannmnication,  Jind  were  al)ont  to  have  another,  on  the  import- 
ance of  oix^nin;::  up  the  nangation  of  the  Orinoco.  Perhaps  the  communica- 
tion would  come  on  a  later  day,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  it  at  a  sub- 
sequent mcM'ting.  The  Government  had  decided  to  make  a  mineral  survey  of 
the  West  India  isles.  As  Snperintend«'nt  of  the  GeologiciU  Sun'oy  of  Kngland, 
he  had  Ikk^u  directed  hy  Her  Majesty's  Govenimcnt  to  apijoint  two  gentlemen 
to  make  this  survey'.  Trinidad  would  Iv  the  first,  and  he  trusted  the  result 
would  show  the  imi)ortAnce  and  value  of  that  colony. 
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Serxnth  Metling,  Fthmari/  9/A,  1857. 

Sir  RODEKICK  I.  MUBCHISON,  Prkidbnt,  in  the  Chaix. ' 

PttESENTiTIONS. — Captain  John  Baillie,  Bengal  NJ.,  uws  npdaUi/  intro- 
duced upon  his  election. 

EtECnOHs. — Lieulanaia  Wm.  Cfummo,  r.n.  ;  Br.  HobeH  Dohte,  Bjf. ; 
JltToy  S,  Keating,  Esq.,  Q.C,  H.r.  ;  Capt.  Henry  Yide,  liengid  Engineers ; 
and  J.  M.  Airty ;  J.  B.  Brasted;  Dtdton  F.  G.  DaUon  ;  John  O'Hchrist, 
and  John  Sluarf  Glennit,  Es/p-s.,  were  elected  Fillmes. 

DoKATiONs.^ — -Among  the  donationa  to  the  Library  and  Map-Iiooiiu 
since  the  furmer  meetiDg  were — 'Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
f 'otincil  on  Education,  Dowiiing-Btroet ; '  '  Werne'a  Exitedition  to 
DiBcover  the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile,'  preeented  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Twyford ;  '  Memoir  on  the  Euphrates  Valley  Ronle  to  India,'  by  Mr, 
W.  P.  Andrew,  f.h.o.s,  ;  '  Report  on  the  proposed  Railway  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,'  presented  by  Mr.  Lewis  (jordon ; 
'  Annalea  de  I'Obnervatoire  Physiqne  Central  de  Kussie,'  presented 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  St.  Petetsburg ;  '  The  Atlantto  Keptune, 
for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy,'  presented  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Webster. 

GxuiRiTiOK. — The  Pieaident  called  tbe  attention  of  the  Fellows  to 
a  marble  bust  of  his  eminent  friend  and  associate  the  late  George 
Bellas  Greenough,  Esq,,  former  President  of  the  Society,  executed 
by  Mr.  Bumard,  aa  ordered  by  the  Council. 

The  Papers  road  were : — 

1.   Nole$  on  th'  li-mtefrom  Biahir  to  .Shims.     By  Lt.-General 
W.  WoSTEri'H,  F.R.G.S.,  et«. 

[Ailbit  Htmoirvill  1k  publish)^  in  the  JoumBl.  Ihefblloving  ii  merely  b  brief 
alluJOD  to  tomt  parts  of  it.] 

Gesebal  Monteith  thought  the  Passes  between  the  two  places  to 
be  leas  formidable  than    generally  believed.     lie  had   repeatedly 
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travorscd  and  examined  them.  No  doubt  there  were  many  and 
sorious  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  shape  of  deficiency  in 
quantity,  and  indifference  in  quality,  of  the  water  in  many  places, 
the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  ravines,  and  such-like  obstacles ;  but 
he  thought  that  in  neither  of  the  two  great  Passes  were  there  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  conveying  an  army  through  them.  There  were 
a  number  of  tribes  in  the  various  districts  along  these  Passes ;  but 
he  believed  upon  the  whole  they  were  rather  friendly  inclined  than 
otherwise.  Tlie  great  force  of  the  province  of  Fars  consisted  of  the 
ancient  Persian  tribes,  the  assembling  of  whom  by  the  Government 
woidd  be  attended  with  considerable  danger,  as  it  would  be  uncer- 
tain which  side  they  would  take. 

The  PREBiDEirr,  in  returning  thanks  to  General  Monteith  for  his  communi- 
cation, reminded  the  Society  that  General  Monteith  \i'as  one  of  their  earliest 
Associates.  Uo  might  tell  them  that  in  the  year  1831,  almost  immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  General  Monteith  produced  before 
them  a  map,  which  had  been  subsequently  published,  relating  to  the  north- 
western districts  of  Persia,  and  particularly  to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia. 
As  this  distinguished  officer  accompanied  Sir  Jolm  Malcolm  in  1810,  and  was 
nearly  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and  as  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  all 
that  he  rotated,  he  (the  President)  need  not  say  ^at  his  account  was  to 
he  relied  on.  His  recent  work  on  Erivan  and  Kars  was  well  known.  He 
had  been  with  both  the  Persian  and  Russian  armies  in  the  campaign  of  1824 ; 
and  also  with  Prince  Paskievitch  in  the  Erivan  campaign.  He,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  happy  to  observe  among  the  Fellows  present  so  able  a  commentator 
on  Persia,  as  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson, — one  who  was  so  cai^ble  of  giving  a  lucid 
explanation  of  the  geographical  features  of  Southern  Persia,  and  who  he  hoped 
would  be  induced  to  extend  his  observations  also  to  other  parts  of  those  re- 
gions, and  to  diversify  the  subject  by  allusions  to  the  great  historical  events 
of  antiquity. 


2.  Observations  on  the  Geography  of  Southern  Persia,  with  reference  to  the 
pending  Military  Operations,  By  Col.  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinsok, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc. 

Sir  H.  Kawlinson.  —  Before  proceeding  to  offer  any  observations 
on  the  geography  of  Southern  Persia,  I  think  it  proper  to  ex- 
plain that  I  wish  these  observations  to  be  understood  as  applying 
to  a  purely  scientific  and  geographical  subject.  This  is  not  the 
place  nor  the  occasion,  to  enter  into  any  political  disquisition.  I 
beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  describing  the  geography  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  now  pending  military*  operations  are  being 
carried  on,  I  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of 
the  Persian  war.  As  a  geographer,  I  am  content  to  take  the  com- 
meucomont  of  that  war  as  a  "  fait  accompli ; "  and  I  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  include  the  termination  of  it  in  the  same  category.  The 
expedition,  as  you  are  aware,  on  leaving  Bombay,  proceeded  first  to 
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the  Persictu  Gulf.  This  Gulf  in  olden  timee  was  called  the  Ery- 
thrasan  Sea.  I  shall  not  fatigue  you  by  going  into  the  details  of  the 
oncienl  hifilory  of  the  countiy ;  but  I  lany  just  mention  that  this 
name  of  Erythnean  Sea  recalls  many  asGuciatione  of  gieat  interest. 
The  Bed  Sea  of  Egypt  and  the  I'eraian  Gulf  were  both  called  the 
Erj'thrffian  Sea,  or  I!ed  Sea,  nut  in  nllugion  tothe  colour  of  the  water, 
as  has  been  ecmetimea  supposed,  but  rather  as  "  the  sea  of  the  Ked 
Men ;"  for  those  £rythreeans,  or  "  Ked  Men,"  who  inhabited  equally 
the  shoroB  of  Abj-ssinJa  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  a  great  llammite 
race — the  same  which  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kimrod  in  Babylonia, 
and  to  which  belonged  the  .Ethiopians  of  botli  Africa  and  Asia. 
ITicso  people,  wherever  they  were  found,  were  called  "  Btd  Men," 
having  thus  the  name  of  Er^hrieaius  in  the  I'erBian  and  Arabian 
Gh1&,  of  Phoenicians  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  of  Idn- 
means  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  Tlomerites  in  llie  south 
of  the  Peninsula;  for  all  these  names  have  the  same  signification 
of  "  Red ;  "  and  thns  the  tradition  is  explained,  that  Phoenicia  was 
colonised  by  tlie  Erythneans :  they  aio,  in  fat-t,  the  same  jieople. 
We  have  indeed  many  proofs  of  this  identity,  which  I  shall  be  able 
perhaps  to  notiite  aa  I  proceed  to  explain  ihe  aclnal  geogj-aphy  of 
this  famous  soa.  Probably  the  first  point  which  will  intoroet  yon,  is 
a  notice  of  the  scenes  of  the  recent  espediUon  from  Bombay,  I  have  ' 
here  a  smtill  pUn — an  amplification  of  a  chart  of  Bushir  and  the  siir- 
mondiag  country — for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Sykes.  This 
chart  shows  yon  the  country  where  the  troops  landed,  and  through 
which  they  marched  from  Hallila  Bay  to  Bushir.  The  most  inter- 
esting and  onrious  matter  connected  vfith  the  march  is  this,  that 
the  veiy  point  where  the  British  troops  first  came  into  collision 
with  the  Pemans — a  place  which  will  ever  be  remembered  as  Ihc 
Gcene  of  a  great  victory  of  our  troops,  and  where  no  many  gallant 
officers  fell— that  spot  happens  to  be  the  most  important  in  jtoint  of 
antiquarian  and  historical  interest  of  any  place  in  the  whole  J'oraian 
Gulf.  At  this  very  npot  indeed  existed  in  antiquity,  ihe  great  capital 
of  the  race  which  ruled  in  the  Eiythroean  Sea.  The  remains  of  a  city 
are  still  to  be  seen  there ;  and  from  its  rains  I  produce  hero  an 
actual  fragment,  a  hricic  from  the  Temple  of  Tirliakeh,  the  great 
king  of  jEthiopia,  who  was  contemporary  with  Sennacherib.  ITiere 
are  many  specimens  of  the  same  class  in  the  British  Mnsenm  ;  and 
this  particular  brick  was  sent  to  (!'ol.  Sykes.  I  have  written  a  few 
notes  upon  this  place,  Rishir,  which  probably  you  will  allow  me  to 
read: — 

"  In  remote  antiquity  it  must  have  Ixwn  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, for  numbers  of  bricks,  imprewitd  with  cnnoifoim  legends,  have 

2  a2 
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been  dug  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  belonging  to  the  Cnshite  or 
Ethiopian  race,  who  ahso  held  the  neighbouring  province  of  Khuz- 
istan,  and  whose  bricks  are  commonly  found  at  Susa.  Upon  these 
bricks  are  found  the  legends*  of  Sutur  Nakhunta,  contemporary  with 
Sargon  of  Assyria,  and  Kiuiur  Naklumta  and  Tirhakefi,  contemporary 
with  Sennacherib.  There  are  so  many  points  of  connexion  at  this 
period  between  the  ^Ethiopians  of  Africa  and  the  iEthiopians  of 
Asia,  that  is,  between  Meroe  and  Susa  (such  as  the  identity  of  the 
traditions  refening  to  the  two  countries,  the  double  Memnon,  double 
Cepheus,  &c.),  Ihat  I  Hiink  it  by  no  means  impossible  the  Tirhakeh 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  whoso  bricks  are  found  at  Hishir  and  Susa, 
may  be  the  very  king  of  that  name,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  cuneiform  annals  of  Sennacherib,  as  having  invaded 
Syria  from  Egypt,  and  having  fought  with  Sennacherib,  while  that 
monarch  was  engaged  in  his  famous  campaign  against  Hezekiah  of 
Judam.  At  any  rate,  the  kings  liad  the  same  names  ;  they  belong 
to  the  same  period  of  history,  and  mled  over  divisions  of  the  same 
race.  And  if  the  geographical  distance  of  Meroe  from  Susa  and  Rishir 
be  thought  to  be  fatal  to  the  identification  of  the  two  Tirhakehs,  I 
would  quote  the  nearly  parallel  case  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  who 
at  the  present  day  holds  Kishni  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Zanzibar 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

**  Under  the  Achaemenians  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  Rishir.  The  metropolitan  city  of  this  period,  in  the  vicinity, 
was  Taoke,  or  Dalakee,  where  there  was  a  royal  palace  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy ;  and  the 
port  of  this  city  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  G ranis,  either  at  Bunder- 
Rig,  or  at  what  is  now  called  Rohilla  Point,  extensive  ruins  being 
found  at  both  of  these  spots  at  the  present  day.  (  Yacut  notices  these 
ruins  soutli  of  Genava,  and  applies  to  them  the  name  of  Shiniz, 
which,  however,  generally  denotes  a  place  at  the  month  of  the 
Tab.) 

''  Under  the  Sassanians,  in  about  a.d.  230,  Ardeshir  Babegan  re- 
built the  two  cities  of  Taoke,  or  Toug,  and  Rishir,  and  called  the 
one  '  Earn  Ardeshir '  and  the  other  *  Riv  Ardeshir' — that  is,  *  the  rest 
of  Ardeshir,'  and  *  the  delight  of  Ardeshir.'  Riv  Ardeshir  became 
corrupted  into  Rishir,  which  has  applied  to  the  ruins  of  the  city 
ever  since. 

**  Dui'ing  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  Riv  iVrdeshir  was  the  seat 
of  tlie  Christian  metropolitan  of  Persia ;  and  Johannes  of  Rishir, 
who  sat  at  the  Nicone  Council  in  325,  is  said  to  have  had  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  both  of  Persia  and  of  India. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  Shahrek,  the  Marzaban  or  '  Lord  of 
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tJio  Uarchen,'  a  Magian  chief,  held  all  tbis  part  of  the  country  ;  und 
the  Arab  hiHtoriaDB  describe  his  conquest  by  El  Hakom  el  Thakafi. 
who  wae  sent  by  Omar  from  Bahrein,  to  reduce  the  eea  coast  of 
Persia.  The  two  battles,  by  whiuh  Shahrek  lost  Toug  and  Itishir, 
are  described  in  detail ;  and  the  latter  engagement  is  said  to  Lave 
been  not  less  bloody  than  the  famotts  field  of  Kadissieb." 

Now,  that  is  the  hieloiy  of  Eisbir  in  antiquity — of  a,  ruin  which 
baa  passed  almost  unnoticed  itp  to  the  present  day,  and  lias  only  been 
oalled  into  prominence  by  the  recent  operations,  I  have  given  you  a 
brief,  thongh  cmtinued  history  of  it  fi'om  the  time  of  Tirhakob,  the 
great  Ethiopian  Kii^.  down  to  the  Mahommedan  conqneat.  Aftor 
that  period,  the  place  fell  into  ruin,  and  it  is  rarely  mentioned  by 
gec^rapbers,  until  about  the  year  1500.  In  1520,  I  bc'liove,  it 
vaa  repaired  and  rebuilt  by  the  IVrtugiieso.  Tlio  fort  which  the 
enemy  occupied  on  the  recent  occasion,  and  which  is  called  the 
Portogueee  fort,  by  us,  is,, I  believe,  one  of  the  very  old  works.  It 
is  called  in  tbe  country,  generallj-,  "  the  Fort  of  NcbuchadneKzar," 
and  it  is  always  noticed  in  the  Persian  gazettes  as  the  "  Fort  of 
Bahmen,"  who  was  a  King  of  (be  old  Dynasty.*  The  rortugiiese 
restored  this  fort,  but  the  name  they  gave  to  it,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover ;  it  was  probably,  however,  a  real  Portuguese  name ; 
at  the  present  day  it  ha-s  recovered  its  old  name  of  Sishir  (or  Jliv 
Artkthir),  and  perhaps  dales  from  the  lime  of  Tirhakeh,  the  JCthJopian 
King. 

1  must  now  return  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  actual 
geography  of  the  gulf.  From  the  earliest  times,  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  of  much  conRequence,  owing  to  its  position  upon  the 
great  line  of  communication  between  the  east  and  west ;  that  is 
between  India  and  Europe.  There  have  thus  been  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  a  Eiucceaeion  of  emporia,  places  where  the  commerce  of  the  gulf 
WOB  concentrated,  and  which  varied  in  situation  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  earliest  port,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
was  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates.  'Phat  was  probably 
anterior  to  the  Persian  Empire,  before,  I  mean,  the  Empire  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  When  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  instituted,  and  Persepolis 
became  a  gioat  capital,  then  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

*  B;  Ibe  namB  of  Bahmen  the  Persiani  iodicate  Iljhmm  ArdtM;  or  Artaxertei 
LonginiiiDus ;  hut  it  is  probublv  tliat  in  adoptiu^  Uiis  nomendttare  they  fame  con- 
tbniided  the  tvn  Arilmhirs,  rererring  tlie  trEulitinu  of  A'JeMr  Babiyin,  wbo  reilij 
rebuilt  JHnhir  in  aboat  a.d.  S-tO,  uid  named  it  Kie-Aryhthir,  to  the  tBOre  siicieut 
BUimen  ArUrabir  or  Ariaxurzes  Longimuias,  who  lived  lu  the  fifth  ccniurj  n.c. 
Ad  inftsnce  of  tbo  very  iime  coDfuiicnt  occun  in  the  viciait;  of  Mohanmb,  vbcre 
the  dty  ItDovn  lo  the  Greeks  ai  X«{ii£  Srarin,  and  rebuilt  bj  AniciM4-  Bixhegan, 
vho  gave  it  ihe  name  of  Asterabad,  or  Kifhh'i-Maan,  received  after  the  Arab 
COnqnest,  the  title  tit  Bahmen  Anitaliit,  now  cxirrupted  lo  H-ilunishir. 
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Granis  soon  rose  into  importance,  as  the  port  from  which  all  the 
supplies  of  merchandise  came  into  the  oonntry.*  At  the  time  of 
Alexander's  eastern  campaign,  we  find  mention  made  of  Mesambria, 
which  is  probably  Bushir,  and  of  the  river  Bhogonis,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Genava.f  There  were  emporia  probably  at  both  of 
these  spots.  In  later  times,  the  time  of  the  Mahommedan  conquest, 
the  great  place  was  Sir^.  This  place,  Sirif,  continued  to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  Gulf  for  a  long  period, — indeed,  probably  four  or 
^YQ  hundred  years, — ^but  the  site  has  been  improperly  laid  down  in 
the  maps.f  Then,  the  emporium  was  moyed  to  the  island  of  Ksis  or 
Eenn,  After  Keis  was  ruined,  the  great  emporium  was  at  Ormuz 
on  the  main  land ;  and  when  that  was  destroyed,  it  was  removed  to 
the  island  of  Ormnz.  This  place,  the  island  Ormuz,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 510,  and  for  above  100  years 
it  was  the  entrepdt  of  all  the  commerce  between  the  east  and 
west.§  In  1625,  the  East  India  Company  sent  three  officers, 
Captains  Bligh,  Weddell,  and  Monoxe,  with  a  considerable  fleet  to 
assist  Shah  Abbas  in  driving  out  the  Portuguese.  It  was  during 
this  expedition  that  the  famous  navigator  Bafifin,  the  discoverer  of 
Baffin  Bay,  was  killed  at  the  bombardment  or  siege  of  a  place  on 
the  neighbouring  island,  the  town  of  Kishm,  from  which  the  island 

*  The  name  of  the  city  at  the  month  of  the  Oranis  is  not  given  by  Arrian ;  but 
T««««  is  mentioned  some  way  up  the  stream,  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces ; 
and  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  confirm  this  statement.    Now  Taoke  is  of  course  the 

Toug  or  Touj  (c_2jj  ^^  PT^J  of  the  Arabic  geographers,  immediately  at  the  foot 

of  the  mountains  on  the  road  from  Shiraa  to  Genava  ;  thus  exactly  answering  to 
tiie  position  of  the  modem  Ddlaki,  and  leading  to  the  bevitable  inference,  that  the 
mound  on  which  the  present  fort  is  built,  ooTers  the  ruins  of  the  old  AchBemenian 
pdace.  The  Ddlaki  rifer,  or  Granis,  formed  of  two  arms,  which  unite  before  it 
leaves  the  mountains,  again  bifurcates  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  one  arm  filing 
in  at  Sohilla  Point,  and  the  other  at  Bundtr^kig,  There  are  extensive  ruins  at 
both  of  these  places,  probably  of  the  iEthiopian  period ;  but  it  is  at  Bunder-Rig, 
I  think,  that  we  must  look  for  the  Shiniz  of  Tacidy  a  very  ancient  site  south  of 
Qenava, 

t  Arurgunn  (i.  e.  Vtiymti)  in  Hamite  Chaldee,  and  (hmam  in  old  Persian,  signify 
the  same  thing,  "  the  river  of  Ouna,"    The  Arab  geographers  usually  write  tlie 

name  ajU^  Jendbeh ;  but  the  old  pronunciation  of  Qonava  is  now  alone  known  la 


the  country.    It  is  just  opposite  to  the  island  of  Kharg,  or  Karrack. 

X  The  error  of  placing  Sirtif  to  the  south,  near  Cape  Sertes,  originated  with  Sir 
W.  Ouseley,  who  confounded  the  name  with  that  of  Shinds,  The  real  Sirdf  is  now 
call^  Sfiilau  (an  older  form  of  the  same  name,  probably  meaning  " a  torrent"  or 
'*  full  stream '')  and  is  close  to  Taurie  (properly  Tdhity  from  its  fbunder  Tdhir), 
and  not  many  miles  from  Oongooii.  Morier  describes  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  and  its  cuneiform  bricks,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  officer  who  had  visited 
the  ruins.    It  should  be  well  examined  during  the  present  expedition. 

§  The  'o^/Mvrf«  of  Arrian  is  Ormuz,  on  the  mainland.  The  island  he  calls 
*o^y«»«i,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Gerun,  idtered  by  the  Arabs  to  Jenln 
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has  iU  modem  numo."  The  PortuguoHo  aflur  a  ^hurt  edogd  were 
obliged  ti>  (!a])itiilHte,  and  Ormus  was  Ijikeii  poasessiou  of  by  tbe 
united  British  and  Peraian  force.  In  consequence  of  thia  exploit. 
Shah  Abbae  guvs  privileges  to  tbe  Britibb  govemiuent  which  we 
retain  to  the  present  day ;  in  tact,  it  is  owing  to  the  aesistoncQ 
rendered  by  hh  in  tike  taking  of  Ormnz,  thtit  we  have  the  right  of 
possessing  a  residency  at  Bushir.  Bhah  Abbas,  in  the  first  inslAUoe, 
peimitted  us  to  have  a  factory  at  Gombmn,  or  Bunder  Abbaa,  oppo- 
dite  Ormuz  ;  and  tbits  remained  until  about  100  ycai-ti  ugg,  when  the 
establishment  was  transferred  from  Gombmn  to  Bushir,  and  early 
in  the  present  century,  tbo  Factory  was  exchanged  for  a  Itesidcncy. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  now  a  detailed  deaoription  of  eveiy 
place  along  the  coast  from  Ormuz  up  to  Bushir.  All  1  can  do 
is  to  explain  generally  tJiat  the  sea-board  of  the  Pertiian  Gulf 
oonsists  of  a  belt  of  low  land,  with  monntainH  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  varying  from  ton  to  thirty  miles,  seldom  more  than 
thirty,  and  seldom  less  than  ten.  At  Bushir,  the  distuuce  is  about 
twenty-five  mileis.  This  low  land  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  is  arid,  badly-watered,  containing  no  trees,  except  dale-trees, 
and  inhabited  by  Arabs.  It  is  altogether  a  very  unpromising  country. 
The  hills  ascraid  abruptly  at  about  thirty  miles  inland,  ond  are  in- 
tersected by  numerous  valleys  watered  by  mountain  streams.  ITiese 
valleys  are  beautiful  airots,  fiUcd  with  lovely  gardens,  and  inhabited 
by  fine  mountain  tribes,  who  are  probably  the  best  class  of  men 
among  the  whole  Persian  nation,  whether  considered  in  regard  to 
bravery,  honour,  or  fidelity.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Pereian  Gnlf,  tbo  mounlains  recede  more  to  the  northward,  leaving 
a  largiii  tract  of  country  which  is  entirely  plain,  end  which  wa« 
formed  originally  by  tho  alluvial  deposit  of  the  large  rivers  that  here 
deecend  from  the  mounlains.  This  tract  of  country  is  extraordi- 
narily rich,  and  quit*  different  in  character  frora  the  belt  of  low 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bushir.  It  is  an  alluvial  soil,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  cultivation,  while  tho  other  tract  is  a  mere  barren, 
sandy  desert.      If  it  should  be  necessary — which  of  course  we  all 


•  Arrian  nameB  this  inland,  which  was  sud  to  conlai 
mous  hero,  King  Erythns,  Difaira ;  and  the  title  i 
nnder  the  scarcely  altered  form  of  Froci.  The  name 
dee,  cignifyiQg  "  the  separalfd,''  or  "  broken  off,"  in  i 
Tnliion  which  diTidcd  the  inland  from  thi 


n  Ibe  tomb  oF  the  Eponj- 
'emains  to  the  prcfenl  day, 
is.  I  BU8|iect.  Hamite  Ch^ 
lUoaioa  lo  the  natural  con> 
inuity,  and  the  tra- 


ditioa  of  which  bat  been  preeerred  by  Jnat'tD  (^id  Trogni  Fompeii 
docTiptioQ  of  the  migration  of  tbe  ErythrRsnB  rrom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  coloaiw 


PhtEQicia.  The  Arabs  nnmcd  the  island  r.ifl,  froi 
still  exists  at  the  back  of  the  i^iland,  and  /6n  G, 
which  settled  there. , 


town  of  that  nainr  wbick 
,\£._^,  from  the  (ribe 
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hope  it  will  not  bo — to  continue  operations  in  the  Pereian  Gulf,  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  eountiy  I  am  now  noticing ;  and  I  may  as 
well,  therefore,  explain  to  you  something  of  its  geography,  com- 
mencing with  the  mouths  of  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  surrounding 
delta.  You  are  aware  no  doubt  that,  according  to  the  intelligence 
we  have  in  the  public  papers,  there  is  another  division  about  leav- 
ing India  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  thus  betraying  no  confidence 
in  alluding  to  the  probability  that  this  division  may  bo  directed  to 
disembark  at  Mohamrah,  which  is  the  only  other  Persian  port  of 
any  consequence  on  the  gulf.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  admission  of 
an  influential  journal,  of  its  ignorance  of  the  position  of  Herat,  the 
English  public  would  seem  to  be  not  very  well  up  in  geography,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  this  Society  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
that  interesting  science.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  however,  that 
we  are  improving.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  Balaklava,  or  Eertch,  or  any  of  the  Ports,  either  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now,  they  are  all  household 
words.  In  the  same  way  we  know  very  little  at  present  about 
Bushir,  or  the  place  to  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  yon,  Mo- 
hamrah, but  it  is  very  possible  that  before  long  they  will  also 
become  household  words  with  us.  I  must  commence  then  by  ex- 
plaining that  Mohamrah  is  Persian  soil.  Upon  this  map,  the 
frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkey  is  not  laid  down  at  all ;  and  in 
most  of  the  maps  where  the  frontier  is  laid  down,  it  is  done  in- 
correctly. The  real  line  of  frontier  between  the  empires,  not  only 
as  it  exists  at  present,  but  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Erzeroom  under  the  sanction  of  England  and  Kussia,  comes  down 
to  Mohamrah,  and  then  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  sea,  so  that  this  island  named  Ahaddn*  is  Persian.  I  should 
here  perhaps  repeat  the  statement  which  I  made  to  this  Society  on  a 
previous  occasion,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  President,  that  all 
this  country  is  quite  new,  wiUiin  comparatively  recent  times.  We 
can  indeed  historically  trace  its  formation  mile  by  mile.  The  great 
city  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  above  Mohamrah  was  an  island 

*  The  island  of  Abaddrif  lying  between  the  Bnhmishir  ( ftroper]  j  Bahmen  Ardethir) 
and  the  Shat-el-Artib,  or  the  two  streams  which  form  the  delta  of  the  Euphrates, 
answers  to  the  Soathem  Mesene  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Misdn  of  the  Arabs  and 
Talmudists.  The  name  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  which  has  been  read 
Khupaparkf  onght,  I  think,  to  be  pronounced  Hnbadan,  the  same  as  the  'Abadan 

. .  IjLkC  of  the  Arabs,  and  'A^^mUvn  of  the  Greeks.  The  early  Persians  named  the 

island  Miyun  Rudan^  **  between  the  rivers,"  evidently  after  the  Greek  Minfyw*  from 
which  term  also  the  Oriental  Misdn  was  probably  derived ;  for  Uie  title  is  unknown 
iu  the  ancient  iubcriptions,  and  has  no  meaning  in  the  Semitic  tongues. 
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ID  tlio  time  of  Sonnficlierib,  named  Hillat.'  It  wan  an  island  (■ve>n 
up  to  llie  tiino  of  Alexander,  being  mentioned  in  the  liifitory  of  that 
period  under  the  names  of  Apble  and  Apollogox.  As  OWlIah  on  the 
sea  coa*t,  it  became  the  great  en(repr>t,  under  the  SuBsaninns  and  the 
eurlj  Arabs,  of  tlio  commerce  mnning  up  th«  Euphrates.  Now,  it  if 
eixly  miles  from  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  tuid  we  con  trace  c 
HUCMesaion  of  eitiee  below  it,  atcug  the  river,  down  to  the  sea.  It 
would  seem  indeed,  that  every  two  or  three  hundred  years,  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  the  (tea  fihore.  that  it  was  then  left  dry,  and  the 
people  were  obliged  to  desert  it  and  foi-m  another  jiort  lower  down. 
In  continuation  of  this  subject,  I  rnny  mention  tbfit  along  the  whole 
of  tlio  sea  coast,  from  the  month  uf  the  Euphrates  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tab,  there  is  a  Eeries  of  extensive  sandbanks,  which  will  all 
become  dry  land  in  the  course  of  a  few  yenrs.  The  reason  of  this 
change  is  agiiin  quite  evident.  It  is  not  merely  the  simple  phj-sieal 
process  that  we  observe  iu  other  countries,  namely,  that  the  river 
water  coming  down  chai'gcd  with  alluvium,  and  meeting  the  tide, 
dejiosils  tlie  mutter  that  it  holds  in  Bulu,tion ;  but  there  is  in  the 
rersian  tiulf  an  additional  cansc  of  deposit.  There  are  indeed  bnt 
two  winds,  either  the  norlli-west  blowing  down  the  valley  of  the 
Eaphratea,  or  a  strong  south  easier  blowing  up  in  the  face  of  it. 
When  the  wind  blows  down,  there  is  of  course  no  deposit ;  bnt 
when  it  blows  up,  which  it  often  does  for  days  together  and  witli 
great  violence,  it  then  brings  the  whole  force  of  the  sea  directly 
against  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  an  enoimons  deposit 
naturally  takes  place.  Tliat  deposit  is  going  on  yearly ;  and, 
undoubtedly,  in  a  few  hundred  yearn,  the  mouth  of  the  river  will 
have  extended  out  veiy  much  farther  tlinn  at  present.  According 
to  my  calculation,  the  increase  is  about  a  mile  in  thirty-five,  or 
in  less  than  forty  years.  It  is  very  doubtful  if,  what  is  now  called 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrales,  be  the  true  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
true  mouth  of  tbo  Euphrates,  1  myself  lielievo  to  be,  what  is  now 
called,  the  BaJimiskir,  and  that  which  ia  at  piwsont,  the  nmiith  of  the 

*  The  niiDt  orObollih,  which  naa  a  place  of  great  importBnce  at  (b«  time  of 
the  Arah  conqnesi,  uid  which  idbj  very  well  be  Euppused  to  represi-tit  not  odI;  the 
BHIat  (Ihe  t  it  the  neni  feminine  lermi  nil  tori,  kdA  -was  probably  dnipprd  in  pro- 
DnnuaCionj  of  ihti  ouneifonn  ioscriptioni,  Inil  the  Aphle  sod  Apullogos  also  of  the 
Gnwki,  arc  to  l>c  itcu  on  ihe  right  bauli  of  the  Euphrates,  about  two  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  what  our  lailon  call  ttie  Hafl'ar  ur  MuhamrBh  Creek.  Tlie  luune, 
however,  of  Obollah  is  now  toil.  The  site  is  of  mach  inieirBt  to  Indiaiii,  as  the 
plau  wbeDCc  the  ChaUeo- Persian  colony  cniigrated  on  the  approach  of  th« 
AlKbt  under  Kh.'M.  >iii|  sailed  ftir  lodia,  carrjin^  with  them  hoolu,  like  the 
Buodelieiib.  written  ia  a  Janiniage  that  we  call  Pebleti.  bnt  which  ia  in  reality  the 
vemnoulDr  dialnt  of  Soulbern  ChaldKa  in  (he  seveaih  c^niury.  The  coluny 
led  at  Simltn.  in  Giiivrat.  now  called  St.  John  ;  and  the  Pareees  of  Wvktcru 
Imlia  are  their  direct  deaoendanta. 
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Kariin.  You  have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Loftus,  some  interesting 
disquisitions  upon  that  river.  I  have  only  to  observe,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  that,  if  we  were  to  occupy  Mohamrah,  and  if  there  was  aoj 
occasion  to  press  farther  upon  Persia,  then  the  natural  course  wmIA 
be,  to  ascend  the  Kanin  into  the  open  country  of  Susiana,  initeici  of 
attempting  to  mount  the  impracticable  passes  between  Bnahir  and 
Shiraz,  which  have  been  described  in  General  Montatth^s  paper,  and 
which  I  venture  to  say,  are  not  to  be  forced  by  any  army  in  front  of 
an  enemy.  With  respect  to  the  physical  geography  of  these  passes,  I 
consider  General  Monteith's  descriptioii  to  be  very  accurate.  When 
I  saw  them  first,  and  still  more  when  I  first  ascended  them,  I 
thought  they  were  quite  impracticable  to  any  army;  but  after 
having  been  a  good  deal  about  Persia,  and  having  taken  guns  up 
passes  still  mofe  difficult,  both  there  and  in  Afighanistan,  I  was 
satisfied  as  to  the  possibility  of  conveying  artillery  anywhere— 
pnmded  there  is  no  opposition.  By  putting  a  regiment  to  a  g^un, 
you  may  drag  it  anywhere  by  sheer  force — up  the  Himalaya  or  the 
Andes ; — and  you  may  thus,  of  course,  take  it  up  these  Persian  passes ; 
but  the  operation  is  not  to  be  attempted  in  front  of  an  enemy.  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Bich,  a  very  good  geographer,  has  the  same  idea 
that  I  have,  as  to  the  passes  on  the  route  to  Shiraz.  He  says  the 
roads  in  Persia  are  bad,  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  in  Kurdistan; 
that  the  passes  between  Bushir  and  Shiraz  are  bad,  but  the  passes 
between  Senna  and  Sulimanieh  are  much  worse.  There  is  no  occasion, 
however,  I  conceive,  to  attempt  to  force  these  passes.  Another  mode 
of  attack  would  be  far  less  difficult  and  equally,  if  not  more,  effective. 
The  whole  country  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  is  perfectly  open.  The 
river  Kanin  from  Mohamrah  is  navigable  almost  up  to  Shuster; 
one  of  our  steamers,  indeed,  has  already  made  the  ascent.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  the  steamer  went  up  for  the  mere  prosecution 
of  geographic  science,  and  without  the  slightest  expectation  that 
the  knowledge  obtained  would  ever  be  turned  to  political  account; 
but  I  see  that  we  do  not  get  credit  for  disinterestedness;  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  Ihe 
"  Jievue  des  Betix  Mondes,**  there  are  statements  from  which  it  would 
really  appear,  that  the  continental  nations  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  all  our  previous  explorations,  and  travels,  and  wanderings  in 
Persia,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  preparing 
for  this  present  war.  I  find  it  stated,  indeed,  that  a  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  see  present  (Mr.  Layard),  and  who  at  that  time 
was  travelling  about  the  Persian  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  inscriptions  and  acquiring  geographical  knowledge — I  find 
it  stated  that  his  travels  were  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
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jaetxt,  find  for  the  cxpresa  purpoae  of  matnnDg  the  plans  T7liich 
are  now  being  carried  out.  Ho  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
desi^ribed  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  donbt  of  hie  identity. 
'ovr  it  Eio  happened  that  whilo  tliis  gentleman  was  exploring  the 
iklitiyari  monntaina,  a  steamer  wati  giiing  np  the  Kuiin  at  Iha 
same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  execnting  a  enrvoy  of  the  river,  and 
accordingly  those  two  facta  are  pnt  together  in  the  paper  allndcd  to, 
and  it  is  inferred  that  this  conntiy  muut  have  been  laying  ihoxe 
plans  fifteen  yaais  ago,  of  which  we  liave  the  ccinsrinimation  in  the 
present  Pensian  war.  Such  ia  the  consiihilion  we  got  for  our  geo- 
graphical ardour,  and  oui"  desire  to  comuinnicate  our  knowledge  t« 
th«  world. 

To    return,    however,    more    particidarly    to    the    Kanin  :— the 

of  our  steamer  np  the  river  waa  no  doubt  of  groat  use  in 

iwing  na  Iho  navigability  of  the  stream  ;  but  if  it  ever  should  be 

nacessaiy  to  pass  up  the  river  into  the  interior,  it  is  not  to  be 

supposed  that  one  steamer,  or  two  steamers,  or  Iialf-a-dozen  steamers 

will  be  suificicnt  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  cipedition — Ihe 

invading  army  mnst,  of  course,  march  along  the  hankti  of  the  liver, 

merely  trusting  to  the  flotilla  for  the  conveyance  of  its  Ktcava  and 

ammnnition,   and   in  ten  Aa,ya'  march  from   Hohomrah  it  would 

xench  tlio  town  of  Shuater,  which  is  uiluated   in  one  of  the  best 

iplicd   districts  in   the  whole   of  Asia.     The  town   of  Shustcr 

ver  is  extraordinarily  strong  in   a  military  point  of  view, 

defended  on  two  sides  by  a  great  river,  and  with  a  wall  and 

ditch  at  the  bose  of  the  triangle  leading  from  one  river  to  tho  other. 

It   is  altogether  ono  of  the   strongest  military   positions   that  I 

remember  to   have  seen   anywhere.     The  whole  tra«t  of  country 

itween  the  two  rivers,  is  farther  admirably  irrigated,  and  is  ia  feet 

vast  expanse  of  garden  and  cultivation.     The  only  drawback 

would  be  met  with  is  the  heat.     In  summor  time  the  pluee  is 

Imost  as  hot  fut  BuBhir  ileel^  although  by  no  means  so  unhealthy, 

tiince  at  Bushir,  it  is  not  so  much  the  heAt  aa  the  humidity  which 

creates  uiJiealthiness,  while  at  Shoster  the  climate  is  singularly 

dry.     Should  a  BritiKh  army,  however,  bo  encamped  at  Shuster,  it 

be  imdergt(H>d  that  they  will  merely  have  the  oouuoand  of  the 

ilry  below  the  monnlains.     Iliat  alone  is  on  important  position. 

would  certainly  be  of  great  palitii.-al  importance  to  hold  a  province 

this  extent  and  richneBs  at  our  command;  still  we  mnst  be  cardfnl 

away  wilh  the  idea  that,  because  an  army  has  advanced 

Shuetor,  it  is  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  operating   on 

inin,  than  it  was  in  at  Bushir,    It  is  in  fact,  all  but  impossible  to 

letrata  into  the  interior  of  the  country  &om  Shuater,  that  is— 
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for  an  army  to  advance  with  all  its  supplies  and  materials  of 
war.  I  have  on  different  occasions  traversed  most  of  the  passes 
which  lead  from  the  low  country  to  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  tho 
only  road  which  is  practicable  for  guns,  without  extreme  diflSculty, 
is  the  paas  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad  to  Kermanshah,  and  even 
that  pass  is  far  from  easy.  It  was  anciently  named  **  The  gates  of 
Zagros,"  and  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Tak-i-GerraJi^  from  an  old 
Homan  arched  toll-house  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.*  In  the 
south  there  is  a  pass  leading  from  Siraf  to  Shirdz,  but  Captain 
Lynch  is  I  think  tho  only  English  gentleman  who  has  ascended 
it,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  accotmt  of  it  has  been  published. 
The  two  passes  described  in  General  Monteith's  paper  are  both 
execrable,  and  the  southern  pass  by  Firozabad  also  suffers  from 
want  of  water.  Then,  again,  in  the  coimtry  of  Susiana  there 
are  footpaths  leading  up  the  mountains  in  many  directions  along 
which  several  English  travellers  have  passed,  such  as  Mr.  Layard, 
Mr.  Loftus,  and  myself,  but  these  are  mero  paths;  they  are  not 
roads  practicable  to  artillery ;  the  only  military  route  by  which  the 
mountains  can  be  ascended  from  Susiana  is  along  the  valley  of  the 
Kerkha,  but  in  that  case  the  circuit  is  enormous.  Yon  have  to 
follow  the  river  almost  as  high  up  as  Kermanshah,  in  order  to 
get  through  the  mountains  and  come  out  upon  the  plateau  of  Iran. 
I  have  myself  taken  guns  by  this  route  from  Shuster  on  to  the 
plateau  at  Kermanshah,  but  of  course  unopposed ;  and  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  ascended  the  passes  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Ilaving  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the  passes,  of  the  rivers, 
and  of  the  sea-coast,  the  only  subject  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
by  me,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  Asia,  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants. I  mentioned  before  that  the  coast-line — the  belt  of  low 
land  that  is  along  the  coast' — is  excliisively  inhabited  by  Arabs. 
Beyond  them,  towards  tho  intciior,  you  have  warlike  Persian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountains.     Immediately  above  Bushir,  the  Mamo- 

*  Toh'i-Gen^ih  means  '*  the  arch  holding  the  road."  The  present  bnilding  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  time  of  Gotarzes  or  Vologeses,  when  the  Parthian  kings  were 
supported,  and  even  nominated  from  Home,  and  is  certainly  of  Western  architec- 
ture. In  earlier  times  the  body  of  Molon,  the  rebel  satrap  of  Media,  was  here 
erected  on  a  cross  by  Antiochus. 

The  name  of  Zagros  has  lon^  been  a  puzzle  in  geographical  etymology.  Re- 
membering, however,  that  the  inner  face  of  the  mountains  is  throughout  the  range 
named  P<vf/ii-i'ko/i,  or  '*  back  of  the  hill,"  and  that  Za-tfiri  has  this  exact  significa- 
tion in  Skipetari,  I  cannot  help  suggesting  such  an  explanation ;  and  if  it  is  asked 
what  the  Skipetari  could  have  been  doing  in  the  Median  mountains,  I  would  point 
to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tfolwan,  which  is  actually  called  Albania  in  the  Teu- 
tingerian  map,  and  has  a  nearly  similar  name  in  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions ;  and 
1  would  further  note  the  general  use  of  the  Arian  term  Giri  for  **  mountain," 
thi'oughout  this  part  of  Asia. 
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I  the  principAl  {leople,  and  tliey  haro  hitherto  beeo  parti- 
T  &imids  of-the  Britinh.  BdAir  Kliaii,  hod  of  WitUt  Khan,  the  old 
E'lAief  of  ^'Ir'A  Sjt/'id,  has  often  been  the  gueet  of  the  Be^dent  at 
He  is,  I  believe,  at  prenent  the  head  chief  of  the  Mame- 
id  in  that  capacity  king  of  all  Iho  mouutaine,  and  uceuxtomed 
to  look  to  the  English  for  assistance  and  protection  against  the 
Peisian  government,  I  once  passed  a  day  with  BdUr  Kluiii  among 
the  niins  of  Sliapiir,  and  was  greatly  pluased  with  him :  he  was 
indeed  a  general  favourite  with  all  Eitropeans  who  ever  met  him. 
He  bad  been  moreover  in  former  days  imprisoned  by  the  I'eraiaii 
gnvenimcnt,  and  conaeriuc-nlly  bore  no  good  will  towards  Ihem. 
^Almost  all  these  tribes,  Persian  aa  well  as  Arab,  that  is,  the  Mame- 
tlie  Dashti,  the  Taugistuni,  are  governed  by  chiefs  who 
been  in  habits  of  ft'iendly  commerce  with  ns,  and  whom  we 
low  and  esteem  exceedingly ;  and  I  can  never  persuade  myself  to 
h  men  into  the  same  category  of  national  hostility  with 
P^fi  offieers  of  the  Persian  government ;  they  have,  in  fact,  no  sort 
B)Of  feeling  in  common  with  the  court  of  Tehrto.  They  aro  brave, 
lourable,  independent  men ;  and  I  do  hope  Uiey  will  not  be 
|>driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  become  our  blood  enemies, 
£  the  chiefs  of  Afighaniston.*  Alwve  the  mountains  theae  war* 
like  chie&  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  directions ;  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bokhtiyaii,  for  instance,  who  are  rough,  wild  fellows,  but  still  much 
anperior  to  the  courtiers,  artisans,  and  peasants  whom  you  meet  in  the 
towns  and  villagee.  Some  of  them  are  very  like  the  old  Highland 
lairds,  being  able  to  bring  into  Uie  field  as  many  as  four  or  five 
tboosand  men.  Taken  as  a  class  they  are,  1  should  say,  most  esti- 
mable people.  In  the  plains  of  Susiana  the  permanent  inhabitants 
are  Arabs;  but  the  I>urs  come  down  also  in  the  winter  from  the 
mountains  to  feed  their  flocks  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Kerkha  and 
Kanin.  The  tribes  to  the  north  of  Susiana,  are  wilder  than  the 
tribes  to  the  south,  and  even  more  addicted  to  brigandage  ;  but  even 
they  have  their  good  qualities.  I  have  not  ventured  to  enter  upon 
any  details  of  physical  geography,  because,  althongh  there  is  a  grxid 
de«l  to  be  said  on  that  stitject,  the  question  of  immediate  interest 
reierB  rather  to  political  geography.     I  may  notice,  however,  before 


*  One  inatiDcc  of  this  chanf^  baa  already  occurred  which  U  greatly  to  be  re- 

1,  aiul  which  ii  ominuui  uf  fuCure  trouble.     Bdkir  Kluin,  the  old  chief  o(  the 

I,  was  b1»u;i  on  lermt  of  iutiioscy  vith  the  British  resident,  snd  doc 

rqUGDlly  did  goml  service  to  Ihe  BriliEh  Goveniment.     His  Eon,  A.hmed  Khui, 

~"T,  on  ttie  occasion  of  the  preaenl  iDTasion  wss  driven  iuto  the  ranks  of  oar 

1,  and  fell  at  tlie  head  of  hia  TangiBtunies,  when  we  Btormed  thi'  old  fort  of 

We  are  uov,  therefore,   blood-enemicB  with  lhi«  poverful  tribe,  for  all 
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sitting  down,  that  all  the  rivers  running  through  the  coiintry  of 
Susiana  have  at  one  time  or  other  changed  their  courses.  It  was 
suggested,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Loftus,  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  some 
of  those  rivers  seemed  to  have  formerly  run  in  different  beds ;  bnt 
I  would  go  much  fiEulher,  and  undertake  to  prove  historically 
that  one  and  all  the  rivers  have  changed  their  courses,  and  that 
these  physical  changes  have  given  rise  to  much  political  confusioiii. 
For  instance,  the  original  course  of  the  river  Kanin  was  thiOHgh 
Giihan  to  the  sea,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  a  great  dam  being 
erected  at  Sabla  to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation,  that  it  came  across  and  joined  the  Bahmishir.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  later  times ;  but  Alexander  is  said,  in  antiquity,  to  have 
dug  a  canal  from  the  Pasitigris  to  the  Euphrates,  along  the  line  which 
has  again  recently  become  the  river  bed.  The  course  of  the  Eanin 
through  Guban,  was  the  original  frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkey ; 
but  the  river,  having  .changed  its  course,  is  still  regarded  as  tho 
frontier,  and  the  Persians,  in  consequence,  have  got  a  large  acces- 
sion of  territory,  to  which  they  have  no  political  right.  If  you  refer 
indeed  to  the  old  maps,  you  will  see  that  Persia  has  no  right  eitlier 
to  the  Gnban  territoiy  or  to  the  Island  of  Abadan.  I  do  not  x^ 
member  that  I  have  anything  further  to  state  on  the  geography  of 
this  part  of  the  coimtry.  I  see  many  gentlemen  present  who  have 
travelled  over  the  same  regions,  and  who  possess,  no  doubt,  much 
information  on  the  subject.  I  shall  be  happy  both  to  listen  to 
them,  and,  if  reqnired,  to  answer  any  questions. 

General  Montbtth,  f3.o.8. — ^I  am  not  by  any  means  so  well  informed  on 
the  Bubjeot  as  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson,  but  I  was  directed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  proceed  to  Shustor,  to  trace  the  river  Karun,  and  par- 
ticularly to  visit  the  ruins  of  Susa.  We  marched  by  land  along  the  riiores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bassorah  by  Rohilla,  Rig  Gunnowa,  Hissar,  Belim, 
Shebulaha,  Endecan  Mashur,  and  Darak.  the  capital  of  the  Chab  Sbdk'i 
territories;  from  thence  traced  the  Karun  to  Shuster,  and  visited  Deafol 
and  the  ruins  of  Susa.  Another  object  was  to  see  by  what  routes  the 
French,  who  were  then  expected  to  make  the  attempt,  might  advance  on 
India.  The  principal  route  is  that  which  Alexander  is  suppmd  to  have  fol- 
lowed. It  leads  from  Shuster,  through  the  valley  of  Hormus,  to  Persepolis. 
There  is  a  desert  destitute  of  water  for  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Karun  to 
Ham-Horrauz.  The  people  of  the  country  have  a  tradition  that  a  settlement 
from  this  place  established  themselves  on  the  island  of  Onnnz,  at  the  month 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  afterwards  became  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
commerce.  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  road  up  the  valley  of  Hormuz,  leading 
through  rice  swamps,  but  the  valley  is  beautifully  cultivated.  The  passes 
there  would  be  practicable  for  artillery  with  very  little  trouble,  bdn^  only 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Babahoon  by  a  low  range  of  hills.  The  oelebrmted 
pass,  which  was  forced  by  Alexander,  can  be  distinctly  recognised  about  10  or 
12  miles  from  the  Kalai-sefid.  That  Kalai-sefid  I  ascended,  and  r^nained 
tlicre  for  two  or  Uiree  days.  .  It  is  the  most  singular  place  I  ever  saw,  and  rises 
1500  feet  above  the  level,  and  abounds  in  springs  all  roimd  it.    An  artificial 
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.  Urge  force.     U  was,  however,  t 
That  woa  the  Inst  attempt  made 

rt  of  order,  for  they  are  the  grcatot  f  hievee  in  the  world,  plnndor- 

iDg  (AraTana,  Aud  everybody  they  possibly  cam.    We  were  not  lolibed  by  them, 

owinc  to  our  stronc  escort  of  Persian  troops.     Fruio.  this  point  there  is  a  pass 

.  hiob  would  require  to  be  repaired,  aod  which  would  be  ronx-d  without  any 

great  difficulty.     Belwpen  this  pass  and  Shiraz  there  is  no  griilt  obstacle  to  be 

'  ttioounCered.     On  returning  from  Busliir  to  IVIirin  in  1630,  I  «peDt  a  month 

,  in  euunininK  the  ptmscs   lending  from  Bualiir  to  Khirn/,  and  thought  tbem 

a  formidable  than  they  appeared  to  be.     1  hud  a  good  number  of  men  icith 

ml  I  Mtit  them  up  to  the  right  and  left  lo  see  whether  these  rocka, 

A^ntly  inaccessible,  could  be  gnined,   and  I  Ba^T  them  in  a  iihort  tima 

rowningboth  aides  of  the  pass.    I  took  up  twelve  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  with 

"')  men,  and  it  took  us  three  weeks  to  get  them  up.     Ilie  plan  I  adopted, 

was  to  dismount  the  guos  entirely  and  put  ttiuni  upon  crntles  made  with 

trees.    Twenty-four  men  to  each  gun,  could  only  convey  it  a  short  distance; 

then  they  were  relieved  hy  others,  and  by  that  means  we  forued  a  way  up  tbs 

MM  i,  of  course  that  could  not  be  doue,  if  op)ioaed,  Uutil  you  had  crowned  the 

L  tteightg.     After  passing  the  worst  ]>art  of  the  first  pass  you  could,  by  throwing 

E*  bridge  across  the  ravine,  rtvich  a  tract  of  country  of  much  less  difficulty, 

After  passing  through  Konar-Tukht  then;  is  another  pass,  which  descends 

towards  Kazerun :  here  there  is  nothing  but  stones,  which  could  be  blasted  or 


^ 


ilapidated  condition  of  the  parapet  scarcely  prevcnte  cattle  tumbling  over.  I 
llow«d  the  salt  msfsh  down  for  about  a  mile,  and  saw  a  gap  in  the  motin- 
teina  which  would  require  a  bridge  over  the  marsh.  From  that  you  get  to 
the  last  pass,  the  Old  Woinau's  pass,  which  is  very  steep  but  uot  very  roc^, 
and  a  roud  could  be  made  without  any  impediment.  After  that  there  it  no 
further  obstacle  to  Shiraz.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  as  regards  Chab,  the 
country  to  the  right  of  the  ICarun.  In  my  day  it  was  governed  by  a  chief 
who  was  nominally  subject  to  Persia.  His  predt-ccssor  cut  a  canal  for  the 
purpose  not  only  of  irrigation,  but  of  tumiuc  the  uavigHtioti,  and  bringing  the 
ooinmerce  of  that  jiart  of  the  country  into  bis  own  territory.  Some  creek  or 
chanuel  must  have  been  navigable,  for  1  saw  within  the  walla  of  the  dty 
■omo  of  the  largest  vessels,  although  there  was  not  more  than  three  inches  of 
water  at  the  time,  but  it  could  be  augmcntod  by  returning  tlie  water  of  the 
irrigation  canals  into  its  natural  bed.  The  vobsoIh  were  about  300  or  400  tons 
burden. 

Ha.  A.  H.  Latard,  u.p.,  f.r.o.s. — Mr.  President,  as  you  have  done  me  the 

iononr  lo  call  upon  me,  1  may  perhB]ie  say  a  few  words,  more  to  verify  what 

Henry  Hawlinson  has  slAtcd,  thau  to  advance  anything  new  on  the  subject. 

quite  agree  with  liiin,  that  if  this  war  is  unhappily  to  be  continued,  the  site 

r  our  operatinns,  at  least  of  the  position  which  our  army  must  hold,  must  be 

transferred  from  Bushir  to  the  upper  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Korun,  in 

the  ne^bbourhood  of  Shttster.     It  is  a  very  rich,  fertile  province,  perhaps  the 

richest  of  Uie  whole  of  Persia.     I  am  pretty  well  acquaiutcd  with  the  whole 

of  that  country,  having  resided  there  nearly  two  years ;  and  as  8tr  Henry 

Xawlinson  staled,  I  was  not  there  with  any  evil  designs.     Indeed,  1  had  not 

remotest  idea  at  that  period  thutweshmild  everbeengaged  in  warfare  wiUi 

na.     The  origin  of  my  entering  that  country  is  princi]:«lly  attributable  to 

Memoir  of  my  friend  npon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Suaa.     Perhaps 

best  t£COUnt  i  eon  give  of  it  is  lo  state  shortly  how  I  got  there,  which  wai 

very  easy  at  that  time.     My  first  intention  was  to  jwnutrate  through  the 

itn  of  Asia ;  but  at  that  x>enod  wars  had  broken  out,  and  the  roiids  werr 
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completely  8top|)e<l.  Instead  of  remaining  idle  at  Isjialian  I  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  tlie  Bakhtiyari  mountains.  I  had  sitoken  to  Mahomet  Shah  on  the 
subject.  At  the  time  I  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Mahomet  Shah,  for  we 
had  broken  oil'  our  relations  with  Persia.  I  asked  for  |)ermission  to  go  into  the 
Bakhtiyari  mountains.  The  Vizier  said  tliat  it  would  not  be  safe,  as  the  tribes 
were  hardly  under  Persian  nile ;  tliat  if  I  went  I  should  be  killed.  I  pressed 
for  permission,  however,  and  he  drew  up  a  paper,  which  I  had  to  sign,  and  in 
which  it  was  stated,  that  if  I  had  my  throat  cut,  it  would  be  my  own  fault.  I 
started  off  from  Ispahan,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  chief  of  the  Bakh- 
tiyari tribe.  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  a  curious  way.  General  Monteith 
says  the  people  are  robbers :  they  are  certainly  very  quick  in  taking  poesessioD 
of  people's  property.  There  was  a  Frenchman  at  Lsi^dian  making  drawings  of 
pieces  of  sculpture.  I  had  seen  a  capital,  and  I  told  him  to  go  and  draw  it. 
He  went  on  horseback  to  the  spot,  and,  having  dismounted,  took  his  sketch 
with  the  bridle  of  the  horse  over  his  arm.  He  was  so  nmch  occupied  with  his 
work  that  some  person  came  behind  him,  slipped  the  bridle  off,  and  took  awtfy 
the  horse.  When  the  Frenchman  had  finished  he  found  his  horse  gone.  We 
made  inquiries  and  found  that  it  had  been  taken  by  a  Lur.  This  led  to  my 
making  acqudntance  with  the  Bakhtiyari  chief.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
return  to  his  country ;  and  finally,  at  his  invitation,  I  returned  with  him. 
We  crossed  a  high  mountain  by  a  difficult  pass,  and  came  to  the  castle  of  the 
great  chief.  He  was  a  most  enlightened  man  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
by  his  talent,  determination,  and  courage,  had  subdued  the  whole  of  these 
mountains,  and  could  bring  some  23,000  men  into  the  field.  By  mere  chance, 
knowing  a  little  of  medicine,  I  cured  his  little  boy  of  a  fever ;  and  I  remained 
with  the  chief  a  long  time.  I  found  him  so  intelligent  that  I  proposed  many 
things  to  him ;  among  others,  that  he  should  open  the  rivers,  establish  schools, 
and  introduce  commerce.  Wheu  I  left  him  and  came  down  the  Karon, 
sounding  all  the  way  with  a  string,  as  far  as  Karak,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  British  troops,  I  told  Captain  Henneh,  who  was  then  political  resident, 
what  the  chief  wished,  with  the  view  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
that  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  Commeiee  at 
Bombay  on  the  subject.  I  went  back  to  the  Mountains,  and  while  there,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  Persians  marched  upon  the  tribes. 

There  has  been  a  question  about  the  practicability  of  these  mountain  passes 
for  guns.  It  is  true  they  are  very  difficult  roads,  and,  strictly  speaking,  not 
practicable  to  artillery.  They  are  only  practicable  in  the  way  described  by 
General  Monteith.  When  I  was  at  Susa,  the  Persians  marched  from  Ispah&n 
and  crossed  the  mountains,  bringing  i^'ith  them  several  gims  and  a  large  body 
of  infantry.  They  were  not  opposed.  I  may  mention,  that  all  the  tribes 
there  live  in  tents ;  their  life  is  very  interesting  and  very  pleasant.  When  the 
warm  weather  comes,  they  live  on  the  highest  tops  of  the  mountains,  among 
the  glaciers  and  snow ;  and,  as  the  weather  becomes  colder,  they  gradoall j 
descend  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  get  into  the  valleys  in  the  winter. 
Thus  they  almost  always  enjoy  perpetual  spring,  and  always  verdure  for  their 
cattle. 

The  road  from  Mohamrah  to  Susa  is  perfectly  practicable  for  artillery, 
supposing  the  country  w^ere  held,  llie  road  is  not  difficult,  and  the  mountains 
are  easily  crossed ;  therefore,  as  far  as  Susa  is  concerned,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  cross  the  range  of  the  Zardeh  Kuh ; 
whereas,  from  Bushir  to  Shiraz,  the  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  mountains 
and  difficult  passes.  In  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  directed 
your  attention,  there  are  only  one  or  two  passes,  which  are  no  doubt  diffi- 
cult, but  they  are  practicable  for  guns,  because  the  Persians  carried  theirs 
over.  The  Persians  came  down  to  Susa,  and  there  they  began  intriguing 
among  the    tribes.     Unfortunately,   in  Persia  and  Turkey  the  governing 
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■nthoritice  alnvys  liBva  four  or  five  chiefa,  whom  they  play  agfuoat  Uie 
MlicTs.  Wlicn  one  man  is  in  ihe  ancenduit,  they  Bet  faiir  or  five  otbcre  i^iist 
bim.  This  ib  the  way  in  which  weak  government*  succeed  in  ruling  over 
powerfni  tribe*.  There  is  no  tribe  in  Penm  equal  in  coui^e  to  the  Bakbliyari. 
When  the  Persians  came  to  Suea  they  encamped.  The  tribei  at  firat  Iliought 
of  attacking  them,  but  the  project  Visn  given  up.     The  Bakbliyari  chief 

Juitled  his  mountainB,  taking  refuge  amongst  the  Chib  Arabs,  and  c 
uwn  to  Fellahiyah.  There  a  curious  phenomenon  took  place.  The  Arabs 
destroyed  the  l»nks  of  the  river  about  thirty  miles  above  Fellahiyah,  and  by 
that  mean«  threw  the  water  orer  the  whole  country,  oud  made  it  an  enormous 
bke.  I  then  came  down  in  a  boat  from  Shuster  to  Ahwaz,  with  a  party  of 
what  they  cat!  in  fenia,  I.ooties— dervishes  and  fellows  who  wander  about, 
tCAr  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  play  upon  fiddles.  When  I  got  to  Ahwas,  1 
found  all  my  travelling  couit*anions  were  going  to  a  holy  place  on  the  Eiiphi'aU-s, 
Qftlled  Kerbula.  At  Ahwai  they  began  Ui  make  np  Iheir  accounts,  tosei' what 
money  tliey  had  ;  when,  finding  that  they  had  not  a  penny  between  tlieni, 
duiy  nil  begaa  crying.  I  had  a  little  money  with  me,  about  61.,  which  was  all 
I  bad  poBi^aed  for  two  years.  However,  when  I  searciicd  my  purse,  I  found 
■11  iny  money  gone,  and  I  was  in  the  same  condition  aa  my  friends ;  I  had  not 
t  single  half-penny ;  I  had  only  a  saddle  with  me.  A  Pcrsioii,  seeing  my 
diflicullies,  offered  mo  five  shillings  for  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  oud 
with  that  five  shillings  1  hired  a  man  and  a  mule  to  carry  mu  across  the 
Oiuntry.  A^'hen  we  reached  the  Fellahiyah  river,  we  found  tluit  the  Arabs  had 
brokea  the  banks  aod  flooded  the  country.  Wc  got  to  a  village  towards  tho 
aveninjc,  and  1  found  all  the  people  prejiaring  lo  go  away,  llie  mode  tliey 
adopted  was  this : — In  that  country  they  have  cottages  made  of  reeds,  and 
exceedingly  pretty  many  of  them  are.  They  pull  down  these  reeds,  bind  them 
together,  make  rafts  uf  tliem,  and  float  down  the  river  to  a  place  of  security. 
In  the  night,  my  man,  with  his  mule,  ran  away,  and  left  me  to  my  fate.  In 
(he  morning,  I  found  the  villagers  bindinti  up  the  reeds  and  making  rafts.  I 
i^ed  them  (o  make  room  for  mo,  hut  they  refused  ;  and  they  all  wont  away, 
leftving  me  perfectly  alone,  surrounded  by  dogs  and  jackals,  and  other  animals. 
I  mt  there  some  ^me  driving  off  these  beasts.  At  last  I  thought  it  better  lo 
do  aomething  for  myself,  l>ound  some  reeds,  and  made  a  raft,  and  in  the 
morning  floated  down  the  river.  It  was  very  curious,  like  a  scene  in  the 
'Arabian  Nights.'  I  floated  down  all  the  day,  passing  many  of  the  rafts,  and 
in  the  evening  I  came  to  a  part  where  the  river  branched  off  into  several  canals. 
I  went  down  one  of  these  canals  by  chance,  and  presently  I  floated  into  the 
middle  of  a  palace,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  persons  silling  round  and 
smoking  their  pipes.  Tho  chief  of  the  Chab  Arabs  had  built  the  house,  and 
had  carried  a  canal  through  it.  I  floated  into  the  pahice,  and  remained  for 
•ome  time  with  the  chief,  whoso  artillery  I  had  the  honour  of  commanding 
during  the  siege  we  aiistaioed.  At  last,  however,  the  Tersian  commander  sent 
his  relation,  a  Cbristinn,  with  a  Bible,  and  a  great  chief  of  the  Mohamedaii 
nee  with  a  Koran,  and  with  this  double  shot  promised  the  Bakbtiyari  chief,  if 
he  would  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  send  him  hack  in  safety  to  the  moun- 
tuns.  The  chief,  not  made  wiser  by  the  fate  ofbb  predeccasont,  went  to  the 
Pervisn  commander,  reassured  by  the  preaence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  and 
waa  taken  prisoner.  I  went  with  him,  and  was  also  taken  priaoniT ;  hut  1  ]iol 
■way,  and  after  that  we  had  a  long  series  of  fights ;  and  at  laflt  I  lost  all  my 
friends.  After  wintering  in  the  country  four  or  five  months,  I  at  length 
emitted  it.  This  sojourn  there  has  given  ma  rather  a  strategical  knowledge  of 
llie  country. 

It  it  impossible  to  descrilie   the  beauty  of  the  plains  of  Shuster,  which 

brm  a  perfect  paradise  at  certiun  times  of  the  year.     At  the  end  of  February 

" ,  in  a  single  day,  'ho  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  cnrift 
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of  grass.     The  chaivj^e  is  marvellous.     You  go  to  \hh\  witli  the  country  quite 
yellow,  and  awake  in  the  morning  to  find  it  i)crfcctly  green.     The  grass 
increases  nntil  May,  and  gets  so  high  that  horses  can  scarcely  make  their  way 
through  it.    After  May,  the  heat  soon  dries  up  the  grass ;  it  cUsappears  as 
rapidly  as  it  grew,  and  the  whole  country  becomes  again  a  parched  and  barren 
d03ert.    The  heat  in  summer  is  so  intense,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  Uve 
there ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  European  troops  could  exist  there  in  tents. 
The  inhabitants  are  obliged,  tiie  wh^e  of  the  day,  to  live  in  holes  under 
ground,  whence  at  night  they  issue  and  sleep  on  the  tops  of  their  houses.    For 
3iree  or  four  months  in  the  summer  it  would  be  impossible  to  live  in  tents ; 
but  at  a  short  distance  from  Shuster  there  are  what  they  call  the  **  yilaks," 
or  summer  quarters.    You  have  only  to  ascend  a  little,  and  you  get  into  rich 
mountain  plains,  where  the  climate  is  delicious,  and  where  you  may  pass  ih9 
summer  months  in  security,  and  get  an  abimdant  supply  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  provisions.   The  plains  below  Shuster  produce  almost  everything ;  in  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  the  whole  world.    I  hope  that» 
whatever  may  be  the  evils  produced  by  the  war,  some  good  will  result  from  it, 
and  tiiat  the  country  will  be  opened  up  to  the  enterprise  of  the  British  mer- 
chant.   The  inhabitants  are  not  bad  people.    During  the  time  I  was  in  these 
moimtains  I  used  to  go  about,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  without 
an  attendant.    On  one  occasion  only  I  was  plundered;  and  even  then  the 
chief  got  everything  back  for  me.    It  was  a  common  saying  at  diat  time,  that 
a  man  might  walk  from  Shiraz  to  Kermanshah  with  his  hands  full  of  gold, 
without  being  touched.    The  people  in  the  plains  are  exceedingly  quiet :  they 
are  our  friends,  and  have  always  been  most  desirous  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  us.    I  can  give  you  a  curious  instance  of  this.     I  went  up  to 
Shuster  on  one  occasion  in  a  steamer  under  Captain  Selby.    At  that  time  the 
river  was  very  high.    As  the  current  was  exceedingly  strong,  we  did  very  well 
so  long  as  we  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  river ;  but  Captain  Selby  was  desirons 
of  keeping  as  near  as  pussibie  to  the  sides,  where  the  water  was  still  or  dead. 
We  had  been  aground  many  times  through  the  day,  and  at  sunset  we  again 
got  aground.    The  men  had  been  working  very  hard  all  day,  and  the  Captain 
allowed  them  to  go  to  bed,  thinking  he  would  get  the  steamer  afloat  in  the 
morning.    In  the  morning,  however,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
corn-field,  twenty  feet  from  the  river,  so  rapidly  had  the  water  subsided.    In 
this  dilemma,  as  I  knew  the  people,  I  told  them  that  the  English  had  brought 
a  steamer  up  for  them  to  see,  and  were  so  anxious  that  the  people  should  see 
the  whole  of  her  that  they  had  put  her  aground.    The  people  came  round  in 
crowds  to  see  her ;  but  we  remained  there  six  weeks  before  we  could  move  her. 
As  a  measure  of  precaution,  we  erected  defences  around  her  in  case  of  attach 
We  took  out  the  engines,  and  almost  lost  them  ;  for  as  soon  as  we  had  taken 
them  out,  the  water  rose  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen,  and  we  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the  vessel  again.    I  think,  as  far  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  count]^  are  concerned,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them. 

Colonel  Stubs,  F.R.a.8. — ^At  what  time  of  the  year  was  tJiat? 

Mb.  Latabd. — I  think  it  was  in  April  or  May. 

llie  Pbssident. — Will  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  be  so  good  as  to  offer  8(»ne 
observations  upon  Herat  ? 

SiK  H.  Rawlinsdn. — I  was  asked  a  question  just  now  by  Mr.  Frith  with 
regard  to  Bassadore,  which  I  will  answer  before  entering  on  the  subject  of 
Herat.  Bassadore  is  the  name  of  the  station  in  the  Persian  Qulf  where  the 
ships  of  our  sriuadrou  have  their  several  depdts,  and  where  the  general  naval 
hospital  is  also  established.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Kishm,  at  its 
north-western  point,  and  is  the  port  at  which  all  the  ships  usually  touch  in 
their  passage  up  and  down  the  Qulf,  and  where,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
fleet  rendezvoused  preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Bushir.    This  position  of 
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IhBMilorc  wu  granted  lo  us  by  the  Imam  of  MiiscAt,  to  wlioiu  the  island  ot 
Kithm  bolungit,  at  the  period  of  oQr  expedition  against  the  [nmlea  of  the  Gulf, 
■od  it  has  aasnered  ouc  piirpoae  quite  sufBcientty  up  to  the  pnsent  tiiae. 
it  it  possible,  however,  chM  in  tbe  course  of  the  present  opemtious  the  Btalion 
ma;  be  chati<;cd  ;  instead  of  Bassadore  we  ma;  perhaps  oceupjr  tbe  island  of 
KaiHk  or  some  other  more  convenient  station.  Bassadore  isonrown  soi!  at 
present,  but  it  is  not  a  ^pod  position  for  a  naval  station.  There  is  a  great 
deHciencf  of  water,  and  the  place  is  loo  distant  from  Bnshir  and  Bussora  to 
be  of  any  political  weight.  If  wo  were  able  to  eichongo  it  for  some  other 
friaoe  nearer  at  hand,  it  would  certainlj  be  to  our  advantage. 

With  respect  to  Karali,  I  do  not  altogether  a^ree  with  the  observations  oon- 
tained  in  General  Monteith's  paper.  Although  the  island  is  snfBcienCly  aup- 
|l(ied  with  water,  and  is  moreover  conveniently  placed,  it  possesses  the  wiinrt 
SDchon^  l>erhapfl  througliout  the  Gnlf.  If  it  ever  become,  indeed,  a  place  of 
my  importance,  it  will  be  so,  not  in  tomeqaence  of  its  phyrical  character,  but 
nnier  in  tpift  of  it.  The  whole  island  is  a  mass  of  coral  rock,  and  it  is  only 
one  particular  comer  of  it  that  is  habitable.  At  this  comer  tbe  rock  is 
covered  with  a  small  patch  of  soil,  which  sofiiccs  for  a  scanty  enltivallon; 
kero  is  erected  the  fort,  aroiuid  which  are  a  few  gardens,  but  there  is  no 
^vbour,  nor  even  a  roadstead.  Vessels  ordinarily  anchor  out  on  the  southern 
<MBt  of  the  island,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  north-wcslers, 
bmt  immediately  the  wind  shifts  and  blows  from  the  sonth-east  they  are  on  a 
hn-sbore ;  so  that  they  generally  have  to  lie  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
.ffcepnred  to  slip  immeiJiately  the  wind  ahifls  and  rue  round  the  point  |i» 
Aelt«r ;  they  lie  again  on  the  northern  side  of  the  point  until  a  norUi-wester 
itemes,  then  they  have  to  return  to  the  anchorage  S.  of  the  island.  That  is 
'inch  a  disadvant^o  for  merchant  vessels,  that  really  I  cannot  contemplate  the 
libility  of  an  island  so  circumstanced  ever  becoming  a  great  commercial 
aknporiiim.  At  present  merchant  Teasels  will  never  anchor  off  the  island, 
tBiless  compelled  to  do  ao  ;  Ihey  used  merely  to  pay  short  viaita  to  the  island 
'Airing  onr  previous  occu]«tion,  b^ng  up  their  permanent  anchorage  \o 
Jinshir  roads.  Owing  to  this  great  marilime  defect  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
Uy  attempt  made  to  turn  Knrak  intoacommercial  emporium,  like  those  which 
■Weviouslv  existed  in  theGnlf,  for  I  am  confident  such  sn  sttempt  would  fail. 
If  it  had  Wn  a  place  where  it  was  possible  to  establish  an  emporium,  no  doubt 
ft  wonld  have  been  selected  for  the  purjiose  before  this,  as  its  geographical 
idDeition  is  encoltent.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  line 
ibelween  Bnshir  and  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  it  may  perbaps  be  of  Home 
We  as  a  telegraphic  station,  and  as  such  we  might  retiuii  it,  but  I  cannot  see 
my  other  use  for  it. 

Other  qiieationa  have  been  addressed  to  me  with  reference  to  a  subject  which 
it  almost  too  ^eat  to  enter  upon  just  at  tbe  close  of  the  meeting.  Still  if  the 
meeting  he  desirous  to  hear  a  few  words  upon  the  geography  of  Herat,  1  shall 
be  quite  [iTejiared  to  offer  tbcm.  I  [iicntioned  before  that  we  have  been  twiti4^l 
with  ignorance  on  that  suhject.  It  Is  sufficiently  discouraging  to  ge<^niphcre, 
4zid  especially  to  this  Society,  which  has  been  established  for  the  promotion 
[itf  geography,  that  the  great  leader  of  the  English  press — which  may  be  con- 
[iUered  as  the  exponent  of  the  intelligence  of  the  English  nation— should  uro- 
ftm  an  entire  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  Herat,  not  only  ignorance  of  its 
gecgraphy,  but  actually  of  tbe  country  to  whicli  it  belouKS.  We  were  told 
not  long  ago  that  its  position  was  not  known  within  a  degree  of  longitude, 
•nd  that  it  was  a  dmibtfnl  point  in  political  soienoe  whether  it  belonged  to 
Afghanistan  er  Persia.  Now  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  fair  statoment  of  the 
owe,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  such  ignorance,  either  leal  or  affected,  has  not 
been  emlorsei),  gcticmlly,  by  the  public  feeling  of  England.  It  you  cast  yotir 
eyes  on  Mr.  Walker's  map  of  the  N.W.  froutiere  of  India,  suapendwl  on  the 
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wall,  you  will  find  Herat  most  accurately,  scientifically,  and  clearly  Liid  down, 
for  the  positioD  was  determined  by  Colonel  Sanders,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
by  chronometer,  by  obfiervation,  and  by  trianenlation,  from  the  Indian  boae. 
The  question  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  Affghanistan  or  Persia  I  will  answer 
in  a  few  words.  Persia  has  belonged  to  Herat,  but  Herat  has  never  belong^ 
to  Persia,  as  an  integral  portion  of  her  territory.  After  the  death  of  Timour 
(or  TamerlaneX  his  son.  Shah  Bokh  Mirza,  established  his  capital  in  Hent^ 
and  during  his  reign  the  whole  kingdom  of  Persia  was  thus  in  dependence  on 
the  city.  After  that  time,  Herat  was  generally  an  independent  country. 
During  the  time,  however,  of  the  Seffevis,  for  a  short  period  the  PergiaDS 
obtained  forcible  possession  of  Herat,  as  they  also  did  of  Bagdad,  JEind  so  far 
as  a  right  by  conquest  is  concerned,  they  have  as  good  a  claim  to  one  city  aa 
the  other.  The  Sefifevis  were  succeeded  bv  Nadir  Shah,  who  first  placed  the 
Dorani  tribes  in  Herat.  At  his  death  Anmed  Shah  instituted  the  Affgban 
monarchy,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  Herat  has  always  been  an  inde- 
pendent Afifghan  principally,  so  that  the  Persians  cannot  possibly  lav  any 
territorial  claim  to  Herat.  Having  thus  cursorily  noticed  the  politiod  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  its  geography. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  all  the  great  lines  of  route  through  Asia  centre  at 
Herat,  and  that  it  derives  its  importance  from  this  circtunstanoe,  but  this  ia 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  Herat  is  of  importance  for  the  following  reaaona. 
Firstly,  because  it  lies  upon  the  high  road  from  Persia  to  the  Indraa ;  there 
being  no  other  route.  Efvery  caravan,  indeed,  army,  or  anything  else,  coming 
from  the  west,  must  necessarily  march  by  Herat  to  enter  Affghanistan.  Then, 
again,  the  district  round  Herat  is  probably  the  richest  in  Asia ;  and  there  la 
this  further  ()eculiarity,  which  is  a  great  military  advantage,  that  in  the  same 
line  there  happens  to  be  at  a  convenient  distance  another  district  of  almost 
equal  fertility.  Herat  is  the  first  station,  and  Nishapore  is  the  second.  Theee 
two  are  situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other,  and  can  ftimish 
supplies  to  an  almost  imlimited  extent.  To  obtain  a  just  idea  of  the  fertility 
of  the  district,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  army  of  Mahomed  Shah  in 
18d8,  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  strong,  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Herat  for  more  than  ten  months,  drawing  supplies  from  the  villages  around 
without  experiencing  any  scarcity.  In  that  district  there  are  four  or  five  hun- 
dred rich  villages  with  abundance  of  water,  and  the  plain  is  one  continued  sheet 
of  cultivation  for  60  or  60  miles  in  extent.  Lastly,  the  city  itself  is  of  extra- 
ordinary military  strength,  being  surrounded  by  a  great  mound  of  earth,  such 
as  we  odl  a  "  fausse-braie,"  of  enormous  height  (80  or  90  feet  highX  &nd  at  a 
considerable  slope.  Upon  the  slope  also  is  a  aouble  line  of  trenches  with 
traverses  to  protect  them  from  an  enfilade  fire.  The  place  is  thus  quite  strong 
enough  to  protect  itself  from  any  coup  de  main  on  the  part  of  Oriental  assail- 
ants ;  and  if  improved  by  a  few  scientific  additions,  such  as  flanking  defences, 
escarpment  of  the  ditch,  &c.,  it  would  present  a  sufficiently  formidable  front 
even  to  a  European  army.  In  the  recent  affair,  it  must  be  remembered,  it 
was  not  taken  by  the  Persians,  but  it  capitulated  for  want  of  provisions.  The 
siege  might  have  been  protracted  six  months  longer,  without  much  risk  of 
danger,  if  the  garrison  had  been  only  furnished  with  supplies.  From  Herat  to 
C^dahar  the  country  is  quite  open  and  sufficiently  easy ;  there  would  in- 
deed, to  use  a  familiar  illustration,  be  no  difficulty  in  driving  a  fom>in-hand  the 
whole  way.  The  mistake  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making  in  considering 
Herat,  is  that  we  put  it  in  the  same  category  with  Cabul ;  but  this  is  altogether 
wrong.  It  is  an  error  that  has  obtained  a  general  belief  without  any  reason 
whatever.  Herat  has,  in  fact,  no  connexion  with  Cabul,  either  geographically, 
politically,  or  physically.  The  Cabul  line  to  India  is  no  doubt  extremely  diffi- 
cult, almost  impracticable  for  armies;  whereas  the  country  from  Herat  to 
Candahar,  below  the  hills  and  so  on  to  the  plains  of  Sinde,  is  perfectly  open. 
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ftnd  pmotiwible   for   Iroopa  in   every  direction.     It   sKould  be   renienibemi, 

imleed,  that  duriiiR  the  whole  of  the  AffKhmi  wnr  we  never  liod  a  reverse  or 

evvD  I)  tihectc  iu  \V«stvLm  A9(!liHuJBtan,  with  tlie  exceptiuo  uf  that  single  alTair 

of  Sir  RtcUard  Eii"lauil's  at  llj  kelzye ;  so  that  it  is  hartUy  fair  lu  plucu  Henit 

nnd  Cnnilabor  in  the  mine  ciitc^orj  with  Cabul.     At  jircaent  the  rerstaan  are 

in  nocnpotion  of  Hemt,  and  we  an:  at  war  with  Persia  for  the  purpuoe  of 

ourDpoIlm^  her  lo  eviicuate  the  city  and  restore  it  to  the  Affghuu.     ]|  ig  to 

be  hoped,  luid  I  conSdeiitly  expect,  that  the  war  will  have  tliat  efl'ccL     But  if 

it  be  othsrwise,  if  the  Persians  do  not  evacuate  Herat,  then  comes  the  quea- 

^  tion,  what  are  we  to  do?     It  is  very  curiGntly  Iraiicved  that  the  forces  sent 

tu)  Ibe  Gulf,  are  for  the  piiqtose  of  iiiarchi:i;r  on  Herat ;  but  that  ie  an  alisurd 

Hea,  that  could  never  Imvc  entered  into  the  imagiiiation  of  any  [K'tsou  ac- 

with  the  country.     Tlie  country  between  Shiraz  and  Herat,  being 

M  part  a  salt  desert,  is  perfectly  impracticable  to  an  army;  but  1 

a  nut  prepared  to  say  that,  in  a  geographical,  physical,  or  military  point  of 

ew,  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  marching  a  force  from  our  own  Indian 

ft  Annlicra  to  Herat,  iu  order  to  expel  Ihe  PeisianH  from  the  city.     I  should  be 

I'SiKTy  to  see  such  a  campaign  undertaken,  because  of  the  expense ;  but  the 

■  Jnovement  is  perfectly  piacticahle,  and  would  almoet  cerliunly  Iw  succeasfvl,  if 

wtm  were  content  with  the  one  definite  object  of  recapturing  Herat.    In  the 

ft  Ibrmcr  Allighan  war,  all  our  disasters  arose,  it  might  be  remembered,  from 

itions  of  the  original  plan.     Having  marched  throuj^h  Affghanlstan  and 

■  \  Sbah  Shuja  on  the  throne,  our  work  was  accompli  si  led,  and  we  ahontd 

iiftve  retin-d,  but,  instead  of  returning,  wo  remain<td  in  the  country,  and 

SlUB  ex]>otied  ourselves  to  disaster.     In  the  same  way,  if  we  were  now  to  march 

S~     [ion   Herat,  and,  havinjf  expelled  the  I'ernans,  were  lo  insist  on  remaininf; 
I  military  occupation  of  the  place,  we  might  l>e  subjected  to  great  difBciilties 
1  on  iic«>nnt  of  the  exceptional  position  of  the  country.     In  England,  we  are  apt 
to  fnr;-et  that  the  social  condition  of  AiTghanisiAn,  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  eastern  cotmtry.     Throughout  Caiidahat  and   Herat,  and  partially  in 
Cabiil,  the  kadH  are  in  posscftaiun  of  a  privileged  class,  the  Dorani  aristocracy. 
These  chiefs  possess  great  power,  and  are,  in  fact,  iLo  lords  of  the  country, 
I  boldiug  their  vast  estates  on  a  sort  of  feudal  tunure,  and  having  the  peasantry 
^Andcr  ihem.     Now  the   Doranis  would   ncoeasarily  be  put  oti  one  aide,  if 
were  to  assume  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  foreseeing  their 
_      ,  Ihey  would  thus  he  predispiMed  Iu  become  our  enemies.     It  would  be 
Kiyw'n  indeed  to  attempt  to  hold  the  conutiy,  unlens  the  Doranis  were  removed ; 
■j^id  although  the   Persians  might  nut  acru^'le  to  uudi^rtaku  such  a  work  of 
■iflepopuUtion,  the  Engliah  of  course  could  not  accept  its  responaibilily.     In 
Ftto  time*  of  Sennacherib  nnd  TiglathpalescT,  such  things  werp  often  dune, — 
^    whole   nations  were  traasporlcd  I'r  in  one   country  ta  anotl^er,   and  simiUr 
means  are  stilt  occasionally  rcsorU.'d  to  in   the  East,  for  taming  a  turbulent 
population.    But  the  Britisli  Covcrumcnl,  in  the  niueleenth  century,  could  not 
of  ooarae  be  a  [>arty  to  any  such  proceeding.     I  repeat,  therefore,  In  con- 
clusion, that  if  we  are  content  lo  march  on  Herat,  expel  the  Pershuia,  and 
return  to  India,  there  is  no  difBculty  or  danger  in  the  enterprise ;  but  that, 
if  we  attempt  to  retain  a  iwrmauent  footing  in  the  country,  we  shall  inevitably 
incur  disastar. 
The  PRBflisEKT,  in  conveying  the  expression  of  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
f  .to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  regretted  thai  tile  klencss  of  the  hour  alone  (it  being 
a  eleven  o'clock)  prevented  a  more  lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject  then 
der  notice.     He  saw  present  several   travellers  who,   from  their  personal 
^JBOwledge  of  the  country,  could  no  doubt  have  aCforded  lliom  very  valuable 
Reformation.    He  mnsl,  however,  adjourn  the  meeting  until  the  23id  insuint. 
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Eighth  Meeting,  Feb.  23,  1867. 

Sir  BODERICK  I.  MUECHISON,  Prbsident,  in  tJie  Chair. 

Presentations. —  Walter  Bryant ;  John  Gilchrist ;  and  Z.  D.  HiaU, 
Esqrs,y  voere  officially  mtroduoed  upon  their  election. 

Elections. — Hie  Hon,  A.  Khmaird,  m.p.  ;  Cc^,  W,  A,  WiXUsy  r,n.  ; 
Lieut.  J.  H.  Glover^  ujs. ;  and  H.  M.  Addey ;  E,  Coghian ;  2>.  Stmoart 
Dykes;  T.  K.  Fletcher;  S.  L.  Howard;  and  J.  S.Sherriny  LL.D.y  Esqrs.^ 
were  elected  Fdlowe. 

Donations. — The  following  were  among  the  donations  sinoe  the 
former  meeting : — ^The  '  Atlas  Oeografico  Estadiistico  6  Historioo  de 
la  Eepnblica  Mexicana,'  par  Antonio  Garcia  y  Cubas,  presented  by 
the  author,  through  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  Minister ;  the 
*  Map  of  Scinde,*  in  four  sheets,  by  the  Qnartermaster-Oeneml 
(Bombay)  Colonel  Neil  Campbell,  presented  by  Lieut.  Watson ;  a 
copy  of  '  Meteorological  Observations  made  during  the  prepress  of 
the  Survey  of  Ireland,'  by  order  of  the  Secretaiy  for  War,  and 
further  contributions  from  the  Ordnance  Map  Office,  consisting  of 
274  sheets  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile ;  the 
6-inoh  maps  of  Fife,  KinrossHshire,  and  Linlithgowshire;  plans 
of  several  towns  on  the  5-feet  scale,  extending  to  1360  sheets; 
maps  of  Aldershot,  d^.,  presented  through  Colonel  James;  No.  18 
of  Dr.  Blackie's  Imperial  Atlas ;  MS.  Maps  of  *  Bahia  de  Todos 
OS  Santos,'  presented  by  E.  Porter,  Esq.,  f.r.o.s.,  &o. 

Announcements. — It  was  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received 
from  Sir  J.  C.  Melvill,  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, informing  the  Council  that  the  Society  wotdd  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  Company's  charts,  together  with  nautical 
directions  and  other  maps  and  works  relating  to  geography. 

Exhibitions. — The  President  called  attention  to  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Auditors. — Thomas  H.  Brooking  and  E.  Osborne  Smith,  Esqrs., 
on  the  part  of  the  Council ;  and  H.  Haper,  r.n.,  and  Francis  Le 
Breton,  Esqrs.,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  were  appointed  Auditors. 

The  papers  read  were : — 

1.  The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  notes  on  the  Expedition 
up  the  Nile,  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Le  Comte  d'Escayrac  de 
Lautuie.     The  naval  portion  of  the  expedition  under  the  command 
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of  our  comitryinan,  Mr.  Twyford,  although  with  gi'eat  difficulty, 
had  aacended  for  the  first  time  with  steamere  the  celebrated  oataracta 
of  tho  Nile,  and  early  in  January  had  arrived  in  the  town  of  New 
Doi^ola.  The  Count,  bowsTer,  had  been  obliged  to  euspend  ope- 
rations until  the  nest  seasoii. 

COLOKEL  SvKBB,  V.-P.R.O.S,,  Bsiil  be  held  in  his  band  a.  Utter  from  the 
Comtc  d'Escayrac  de  Lauture  to  the  Sectutary.  In  it  be  compl^Ded  that  the 
GMmaDs  attached  to  the  expedition  threw  iupedimcnta  in  the  ivay.  He  also 
taid  that  the  Ausdians  bad  a  miHiiiiin  at  Kliartiim,  on  tbc  White  Nile ;  and 
when  the  Pasha  eeot  troops  for  the  Bafoty  of  the  trnders  up  tlic  rirer,  be 
found  that  the  Austrian  miBsiooaries  had  diBtributod  little  AuBtrJan  Baga, 
which  hud  faoduced  a  great  effect  in  Eg^'pt,  as  if  they  wore  going  to  act 
the  |iart  of  the  S|iaiiiarda  in  South  America.  The  Comtc  luWa— "  I  am  very 
glad  that  it  was  an  Englishnuui  who  achieved  this  lirst  success  in  thoR  aaceud- 
mg  the  catoraote  of  the  Kile.  With  re«fect  lo  Twyford,  1  have  thought  it 
light  til  increase  his  salary."  Then,  he  continues,  he  hod  no  doubt  this  great 
enterjirise  would  ext>erienco  very  great  obsiacle* ;  "  but  with  the  two  people, 
tile  EnKlisH  and  Frencb — Franoe  bold,  and  nrwd  on  by  the  love  of  glory ; 
£ug!aaa  polientlv  iiKlifferent  to  obstacles,  and  afnays  looking  lo  ihe  future — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  aVout  the  ultimate  rcaulta  of  the  expedition." 
'  The  Pa^eiDEKT  said  that  M.  d'Escsyrac  bad  already  dtstiuguished  binuelf 
'fcy  thp  excursions  ho  had  mode  in  Africa.  He  was  a  French  gentleman  who 
-kail  devoted  bimself  [o  the  cause  of  get^raphy,  end  was  therefore  entitled  to 
Ibe  coMiduratioQ  of  that  Society.  He  bad,  at  the  request  of  the  Pasha,  invited 
geDtltiraen  of  different  countries  to  accompany  him  in  this  expedition,  and  it 
'  was  gnitifyiD)^  to  liisd  that  with  none  of  his  compsnioos  bad  be  bet^o  more 
-•fttisfied  than  wilJi  Mr,  Twyford,  the  yotmg  EngUsh  sailor. 


2.  I'nfostd  CemmtinKoiioH  in  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Lake  of  Sabanja, 
tb  Rioer  Baiaria,  and  the  Gul/of  Ificoinedia,  By  General  JocBMua. 
Communicated  by  Sir  Kodekici  I.  MmtcaieoN. 
UiTTOBT  eatabliahos  that  in  ancient  times  the  utility  had  been  already 
recognised  of  a  commonicatton  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Niconiedia,  by  means  of  canals  which  should  connect,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  river  Sakaria  with  the  lake  of  Sabanja,  and  on  the  other, 
this  lake  with  the  Gulf  of  Kiconiedia,  directly,  or  by  way  of  the 
little  river  Kara  su. 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  oontury,  the  question  of  this  system 
of  canalization  bad  been  seven  times  agitated ;  first  in  the  time  of 
tho  kingB  of  Bithynia;  next  under  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  then  under 
two  Byzantine  Emperors^ — Auasta^iuR  and  Alexis  ;  and  again  daring 
the  reigns  of  the  Sultans  Bajasid  II.,  Blobammed  IV.,  and  Mua- 
tapha  III. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  technical  objections  lo  the  execution 
of  this  great  enterprise ;  a  magnificent  Roman  bridge  SOU  feet  is 
lenj^,  however,  still  exists,  which,  in  the  environs  of  Ada-baK&r, 
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thrown  across  ono  of  tho  natural  outlets  of  the  lake  Sabauja  into 
the  Sakaria,  attests  the  importance  which  the  imperial  (Roman) 
govemment  attached  to  the  means  of  communication  in  the  rich 
province  of  Nicomedia.  At  a  later  period,  under  the  Ottoman 
Emperors,  measurements  and  levels  had  already  made  known  the 
fiacility  and  the  incontestable  advantages  of  the  hydraulic  works 
then  projected. 

The  Grand  Vizier  in  the  year  909  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1503) 
caused  the  following  facts  to  be  made  known. 

The  distance  from  the  river  Sakaria  to  the  lake  of  Sabanja  is 
9600  siraas  (or  19,200  French  feet,  or  about  3}  miles).  The 
distance  from  the  lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  is  22,000  siraas  (or 
44,000  French  feet,  or  scarcely  9  miles).  The  difference  of  level 
nowhere  interposes  a  difficulty. 

Between  the  ^karia  and  the  lake  there  already  exist«  a  natoinl 
communication  by  the  little  river  of  Sari-d6r6 ;  and  according  to  the 
report  of  Sinan  Pasha,  it  was  intended  to  form  a  direct  canal 
there,— or  rather  merely  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Sari-d^r^,  and  to 
cut  a  canal  throughout  the  distance  of  only  2200  feet.  To  effect 
the  more  important  communication,  that  between  the  lake  and  the 
gulf,  Sinan  Pasha  wished  to  out  a  direct  canal  between  Kicomedia 
and  the  lake ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Koman  governor 
Pliny  proposed  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  either  a  direct  canal,  or 
one  considerably  deviating  from  a  direct  line,  which  he  projected  to 
communicate  with  the  river  at  present  called  the  Kara-su. 

In  the  year  1172  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1758),  the  Grand  Yizier, 
Baghib  Pasha,  revived  the  same  enterprise,  in  order  to  give  occu- 
pation to  the  poor  of  CJonstantinople,  then  threatened  with  &mine 
by  the  failure  of  arrivals  of  com  firom  the  Black  Sea ;  and  he  gave 
the  direction  of  the  works  to  an  Hungarian,  the  celebrated  General 
de  Tott,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott*  prove  that  there  exists  no 
technical  difficulty  to  oppose  the  execution  of  these  hydraulic 
works ;  but  the  project  was  nevertheless  abandoned,  because,  the 
famine  having  been  stayed,  popular  commotions  at  Constantinople 
were  no  longer  feared.  The  historiographer,  Wassif  Effendi,  however, 
has  related  that  some  individuals,  interested  in  hindering  the  projected 
canalisation,  found  means  to  bribe  certain  influential  public  officers, 
who  caused  the  works  to  be  discontinued,  the  traces  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen. 
Baghib  Pasha  had  it  especially  in  contemplation,  to  insure  for 


*  See  Von  Hammer. 
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the  capital,  in  time  of  peace,  as  welt  as  of  war,  by  means  of  &n 
internal  communication,  plentiful  supplies  of  com,  provisions,  and 
wood,  independently  of  the  customary  arrivals  from  the  Black  S«& 
and  the  Mediterraneaii. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  NicomedJa 
thi-ougk  the  lake  ISabanja  waa  again  taken  into  consideration  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  of  glorious  memory ;  but  it  seeniB 
that  a  certain  Osman  Effendi  represented  that  Uie  establishment  of 
this  Byst«m  of  canals  might  facilitate  the  entrance  of  a  hostile 
fleet  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  even 
military  operations  against  the  capital ;  and  these  considerations 
were  amongst  the  principal  causes  of  the  last  abandonment  of  this 
great  and  noble  enterprise. 

The  danger  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  undersigned  has 
travelled  through  the  provinces  of  Kicasa,  Nicomedia,  Ac,  and  ho  is 
firmly  convinced  that  no  hazard  to  Cunstantinupte  can  arise  from 
the  canalisation  in  question.  It  is  not  intended  to  establish  a 
water  communication  for  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  but  rather 
for  coasting  vessels  and  small  steamboats ;  and  thus  to  provide  for 
the  capital  all  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  internal  navigation, 
and  a  means  for  the  continual  and  aheap  supply  of  wheat,  barley, 
straw;  wood  for  fuel,  carpentry,  and  shipbuilding;  charcoal,  and 
other  articles  of  daily  consumption. 

The  country  around  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  and  all  along  the  river 
Sakaria  both  upwards  and  downwards,  ts  remarkably  rich  in  timber 
and  vegetation,  and  is  capable  of  the  highest  culture.  Though  even 
at  present  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  prosperous  condition.  Ha  pro- 
ductive powers  are  susceptible  of  verj'  great  augmentation.  It  U 
BUporfluoua  to  add,  that  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  public 
eslablishments  already  existing  or  to  be  founded  there,  would 
derive  considerable  advantages  from  the  canals  indicated.  It  may, 
besides,  bo  considered  certain  that  the  tolls  to  be  paid  by  vessels, 
as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  the  public  revenues,  and  of  the  value 
of  the  forests  and  other  stat*  property  in  tho  province  of  Nicomedia 
alone,  would  pay  the  most  liberal  interest  for  the  capital  expended 
on  tbe  hydraulic  works. 

What  has  been  stated  as  to  the  advantagce  offered  to  Constanti- 
nople and  the  province  of  Nicomedia,  relative  to  the  supply  of 
provisions  to  the  capital  by  means  of  an  internal  communication, 
will  also  apply  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  country  around  tbe 
Lake  of  Nioeea.  llie  distance  from  the  Lake  of  Nio«ea  to  the  Gulf 
of  6«mlik  is  nearly  the  some  as  that  &om  Lake  Sabanja  to  the 
Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  with  tho  diffcrenw,  however,  that  there  already 
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exists  a  natural  conimunication  between  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Nicasa  and  those  of  the  sea.  It  would,  then,  only  be  necessary  to 
form  into  a  oanal  this  channel,  by  which  water  from  the  lake  is 
discharged  into  the  sea,  to  secure  a  way  for  the  water-transport  of 
the  products  of  its  shores,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  which  are 
cultivated. 

On  the  two  great  Lakes  of  NicaM  and  Sabanja  there  does  not 
exist  at  present  a  single  vessel  of  transport,  whilst  there  are  a 
hundred  and  sixty  small  vessels  on  the  Lake  of  ApoUonia,  which 
carry  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Constantinople  by  way  of  the 
river  of  Muhalitch ;  although  the  banks  of  this  lake  are  not  nearly 
so  rich  or  important  as  those  of  the  Lake  of  Niceea,  or  especially  as 
those  of  the  Lake  of  Sabanja.* 

CanstafUinaple,  2dth  May,  1846. 

The  Fbesidext  said  this  was  one  of  several  communications,  most  of  them 
of  greater  length,  on  the  comparative  geography  and  ancient  encampments  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  prepared  by  the  General  and  sent  to  the  Society. 
These  would  in  time  be  laid  before  the  Fellows  in  the  publications  of  tue 
Society. 

Mb.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  f.r.o.s.,  said,  that  although  he  had  not  visited 
the  particular  district  alluded  to  by  General  Jocbmus,  he  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  phvsical  features  of  the  country  almost  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  As  ia.T  as  he  bad  been  able  to  follow  the  paper,  it  appeared, 
with  regard  to  the  canalisation  between  the  lake  Sabanja,  the  river  Sakaria, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  that  Gtenoral  Jochmus  proposed  that  the  lake 
Sabanja  should  be  the  {irincipal  source  whence  the  water  would  be  derived  for 
the  purpose  of  canalizing  the  district  and  supplying  the  different  sluices.  He 
imagined  that  the  bed  of  the  river  Sakaria,  nowing  as  it  did  between  a  moun- 
tainous region  and  the  Black  Sea,  must  be  at  a  higher  level  than  the  lake 
Sabanja ;  consequently  the  water  w^ould  flow  from  the  river  into  the  lake.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  would  offer  any  great  difficulty.  The  district 
was  one  of  the  best  watered  in  Asia  Minor.  'Tne  Sakaria  rose  in  the  interior, 
and  had  a  very  abundant  supply  of  water ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  river  Sakaria 
was  higher  than  the  lake  SalNUija,  would  not  offer  any  material  obstacle.  But 
the  country  between  that  district,  and  extending  northward  to  the  Black  Sea, 

*  OoDStantinople,  Slst  Bfay,  IS47. 

M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  to  whom  I  eommiinicated  this  memoir,  addressed  a  note 
to  his  Excellency  the  Grand  Vixier,  Reihid  Pasha.  His  levels  are  fomided  merely 
on  approximative  data ;  and  although  it  might  be  less  expensive  to  maJce  a  railioad 
between  the  Lake  of  Sabanja  and  Nicomedia,  an  inspection  of  the  ground  between 
the  Lake  and  the  Black  S^,  which  down  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  ex- 
amined by  M.  de  Hell,  will  probabW  prove  that  the  establishment,  in  that  party  of  a 
canal  would  be  more  practicable  and  perhaps  also  less  costly.  There  still  remains  the 
consideration  of  the  double  or  triple  embarkation  and  shitting  of  goods,  necessarily 
expensive,  if  a  railwav  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  line,  and  the  transport  were  to 
be  effected  partly  hy  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  then  by  land,  and  lastly  by  sea.  M.  de 
Hell  is  in  error  if  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  first  person  who  has  taken  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ground  in  question,  as  Von  Hammer  has  indicated  the  exact  levels, 
twice  estimated  in  1503,  by  order  of  the  Turkish  government,  between  Uie  Lake  of 
Sabanja  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  as  well  as  between  this  lake  and  the  Sakaria ; 
bat  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  the  results  obtained  in  1608  and  in  1847. 
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.     »  very  mountainous ;  and  the  probability  waa  that  tlie  rivar  miiat  flow  at  a 

Piponsidenibly  liighcr  level  than  ILe  Sabonja.     Between  the  lake  and  tlie  Gull  of 

Kicoiiiedia  there  was  do  t-feat  difference  of  kvel.     The  country  also  being  a 

B  not  likely  to  offer  any  of  those  facilities  for  niivioation 

arbich  it  appeared  the  Turks  conlemplated  at  a  former  period,  and  wfaicl  was 

>e  of  the  Tcaaoni  why  the;  objucled  to  pve  any  saDCtiou  lo  (lie  undertaking. 

„je  other  lake  msntioooi!  by  General  Joolimua  he  was  not  acquainted  with. 

Ljle  lake  A  pollonia  ccrtunly  had  a  comnuDicntion  with  the  Bca  of  Marmora, 

It  from  what  lie  aawia  theneighbouThoodof  the  town  of  Apollonia,  he  should 

It  have  ima^nod  there  was  anything  like  the  number  of  veseela  mentioned 

f  General  JochmuB.      It  mifiht  bo  eo.     The  (»untry,  pnrticulnrly   lo  the 

Htbward,  was  very  fertile ;  vineyanla  and  silk  abound ;  and  the  trade  uith 

Sonetsntmoj'Ie  was  very  conaideroble.      There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 

"penin^  out  of  thia  system  of  canals  between  Sabauja  and  Sakaria  would  very 

alerially  facilitate  commercial  transactions  from  the  Sea  of  Manuura  to  Iho 

'ackSca. 


^r^i 


On  the  Geography  oft)i«  Sea  ofAzov,  the  Putrid  Sea,  and  the  adjacent 

Coasts,  with  Hemarks  on  their  Commercial  Future.    By  Capt,  Seeuard 

OsBORS,  R.S.,  CO.,  F.R.o.s.     [^6sfruc(,] 

Ajiqno  the  hydro  graphical  features  of  the  Sea  of  Aeot,  the  author 

luded  to  the  ootifiguration  of  its  bottom,  which,  at  the  greatest 

'depth,  Ealdom  exoeeding  40  feet,  forms  a  flat  in  the  centre  of  tlie 

xt«ndiitg  about  55  milfss  east  and  west,  and  35  miles  north 

'MtA  Buutli.     Between  this  flat  and  the  coaet  the  bottom  elopes  fur 

'tiie  most  part  gradually,  the  inclination  being  generally  one  foot  in 

mile  between  tho  depths  of  30  and  40  feet,  and  rather  more  abruptly 

in  shallower  wat«r.     Tho  regularity  of  this  elope  ia,  however,  occa- 

eionally  intermplod  by  banks,  adjacent  to  aome  of  tho  remarkable 

sandy  epits  which  characterise  the  coasts  of  this  sen.    llie  Obitochiin 

Banks,  S.F!.  of  the  spit  bearing  that  oame,  arc  attributixl  to  volmnic 

aotioti,  the  effects  of  which  in  this  aea  were  distinctly  exhibited  in 

the  occurrence  of  a  submarine  eruption  in  Temriuk  Bay,  in  I  "99, 

described  by  Pallas.      Volcanic  phenomena  in  various  fonns  also 

occur  on  the  peninsulas  of  Kertch  and  Taman.      The  only  rock 

known  to  esist  within  the  whole  extent  of  this  sea  was  discovered 

the  north  coast,  eajstward  of  Berdiansk,  and  has  been  called 

after  n.ALS.  Veauviua. 

The  Bandy  spits  are  constantly  extending,  and  present  a  steep 
rising  out  of  deep  water,  against  the  current  from  the  east ; 
while  towards  the  we^t  they  form  shoals  which  are  always  in- 
creasing. These  spits  are  inhabited  by  fishermen  employed  by 
wealthy  companies,  and  wild  fowl  abound  on  them.  The  constant 
extension  of  the  spit^  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  a  general 
liminutioD  of  deptli,  which  is  said  lo  have  amuuuted  to  6  feet  in 
years.     This  result  is  hast«nod  by  the  discharge  of  ballast  fi-om 
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trading  vessels,  which  the  author  observed  in  the  form  of  knolls,  all 
over  the  bottom  near  Taganrog,  and  in  the  bights  off  Berdiansk 
and  Mariopol.     These  knolls  form  nuclei  for  fresh  alluvial  deposits. 

The  author  also  described  at  some  length  the  winds  and  cnrrenta 
of  this  sea.  He  pointed  out  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  the  depth 
of  the  water,  which  strong  breezes  had  the  effect  of  blowing  away 
on  the  one  side  and  heaping  up  on  the  other.  The  spits  afford  a 
shelter  against  easterly  winds,  but  there  is  no  protection  in  any 
part  of  the  sea  against  the  westerly  gales.  With  reference  to  the 
currents,  the  author  differs  from  M.  Taitbout  de  Marigny,  who 
asserts  that  there  is  little  current  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  This  is 
maintained  to  be  an  error,  and  the  influence  of  the  winds  on  the 
motion  of  the  water  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  Hie 
existence  of  currents,  and  various  examples  were  given  on  this 
point.  The  rivers  also  contribute  to  produce  currents  fix>m  three 
quarters,  viz.  the  delta  of  the  Don,  the  Sivash,  and  the  rivers 
between  Taman  and  Eamisheva.  From  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
the  Don  the  current  passes  in  three  branches : — 1st,  along  the  north 
coast,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  spits,  at  the  rate  of  a  knot 
or  a  knot  and  a  half  per  hour ;  2ndly,  through  the  centre  of  the  sea, 
on  a  S.S.W.  course,  with  a  velocity  of  about  one  knot  per  hour; 
and  Srdly,  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south  to  Kamifiheva  Pointy 
curving  round  from  thence  to  the  Jelezin  Bank,  where  it  connects 
itself  with  the  outflow  from  the  deltas  of  the  Kuban,  Frotok, 
Beysough,  and  runs  out  through  the  straits  of  Yenikali. 

The  physical  features  of  the  Spit  of  Arabat  and  of  the  Sivash  or 
Putrid  Sea  were  described  from  observations  made  during  the  late 
campaign,  and  the  author  also  dilated  upon  various  topics  relating 
to  the  surrounding  regions,  dwelling  considerably  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  Giscausian  Begion,  both  geographically  and  com- 
mercially, and  pointing  out  that  it  forms  the  natural  highway  to 
Persia  and  Northern  India  from  Central  Europe.  Captain  Osbom 
said  that  a  traveller  might  yet  go  from  Vienna  to  Asterabad^  vid  the 
Danube,  Black  Sea^Yalley  of  the  Kuban,  and  Caspian,  in  a  fortnight. 

The  President  returned  thanks  to  Captain  Sherard  Osbom  for  his  commu- 
nication, so  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  subjects  touched  upon.  It  embraced, 
in  fact,  the  history  of  the  southern  regions  of  Russia.  But  there  were  some 
points  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  which  he  should  like  to  recall  atten- 
tion. For  example,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  upon  the  commercial  future  of 
the  Sea  of  Azov  ;  but  Captain  Osbom  had  not  told  them  how  many  hundreds 
of  years  would  elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  was  filled  up.  He— 
the  President — ^had  been  along  the  northern  edge  of  that  sea,  and  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  which  Captain  Osbom  had  displayed 
in  his  description  as  to  the  great  mass  of  matter  brought  down  the  Don,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  accumulated  on  one  side  of  the. spit  and  edged  round  to 
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tlie  other,  and  as  t«  the  anifomi  cbaracter  at  these  spits,  being  predjiitouE  on 

Uie  eaat  Bjiie  and  ehelving  on  the  weal.     He  would  iisk  wliethcr,  in  observiug 

«  epita  from  Bcrdiouak  to  TaKanro;!,  Cn[itnin  Oabom  had  noticed  thai  tlicy 

■e  composed  of  a  solid  subsoil  of  tertiary  rocks,  which  on  llie  cast  side  hurt 

n  eaten  down  into  precipices  b,v  the  action  of  the  seft,  wliilo  ni  the  other  it 

covered  with  merely  alluvial  ocoumulaLioDa  7    He  apprehended  iliul  tliuw 

B  wen  erodous  of  aocient  lertiAry  clilfs,  with  wliich  lie  hm  Uilerably  uc- 

iniiited  himself.     ADoElicr  point,  upon  wbicli  Captain  Oslmm  hail  remarked, 

w  that  there  were  portions  of  the  mh  yery  saline,  and  oibers  not  so.    'I  bnt 

beDomenoQ  ezialed,  not  onlj  throughout  the  Sea  of  Azov,  but  nlso  in  the 

Bspian,  sod  was  due  to  the  presence  of  Eubterranean  saJt-rocks  wbicli  cinpjied 

hit  here  and  there  in  great  masses.     The  Bussians  cnnld  have  any  tuiiount  of 

k-salt  they  plessed.     'Ibe  motlers  Azov  must  be  lar  from  tlw  nucicot  town, 

ia  the  great  siege,  shijK  nunt  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town. 

_      Caftaik  Obbokn  said  that  tlie  statistics  to  which  he  referred  afflmt^Hl  that 

r'bte  ses  had  diminished  six  feet  in  127  years.     If  It  continued  at  that  rate,  it 

l'#ould  fill  up  in  350  years;  still  be  thougiit  the  Don  and  other  large  rivers 

I  «bich  discharge  into  this  sea  would  always  cut  a  chsnoel  for  themselves. 

Ljnic  Russians  asserted   that   the  Caspian  had  deepened,  although  tliere  uss 

Bbo  outlet  out  of  tlie  Caspian,  and  two  or  three  large  rivers  discharged  them- 

^Hlves  into  it  on   the  nortliem  side.     Hnving  st-ited  that  in  l')T2  the  Hus- 

s  found  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  of  the  Volga,  and  in  1T43  twelve  feet, 

ras  told  that  at  Asteratod,  the   Persians  could  point  out  villages  under 

nUr  and  treos  that  had  been  covered,  and  tliat  where  animals  could  ford  at 

*  time,  (here  were  now  two  fathoms  of  water.     It  was  a  question,  therefore, 

_  iiether  there  might  uot  have  been  a  subsidence  in  tlie  bad  of  the  Caspian,  and 

frbether  the  Rea.  of  Azov  might  not  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner.     If  the 

^llcnlatiuns  were  correct  that  it  would  be  tilled  up  in  350  years,  he  thought  it 

Must  liave  been  titled  up  alon};  a£0.    With  reference  to  the  spit,  it  was  evident, 

^  tiic  Roderick  Hurcblson  said,  that  there  had  been  a  rock  as  a  nucleus  for  the 

nt  to  form  upon.     Beyond  these  spits  again,  he  found  knolls  formed  by  the 

.  ^charge  of  faallaat  from  vessels.    Around  these  knolls  the  mud  was  depu- 

rited  rapidly,  forming  perfectly  cone-shaped  shoals,  and  in  a  short  time  a  series 

of  these  soon  got  conntcted  together.     If  sonio  means  were  not  taken  to  put  a 

atop  to  this  system,  the  sea  would  in  a  short  time  hardly  In  navi^blc. 

Ma.  Laurbnce  Oliphaht,  f.b.o.s.,  snid,  it  was  five  years  iuice  he  went 
over  these  countries,  still  he  could  quite  corroborate  what  Captain  tteborn  said 
with  respect  to  the  current  in  the  8«*  of  Azov. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  country  was  very  interesting  to  a 

■trangeT.     l*be  prohibitive  system  of  Russia  bad  nowhere  been  more  strongly 

developed  than  there,  and  its  deleterious  influence  was  clearly  perceptible. 

-Ea^  was  the  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  that  country,  but  the  Russian 

sovemment  had  forced  the  commerce  to  go  by  way  of  Taganrog  and  Kertch. 

In  juilging  of  the  period  that  would  elapse  before  ^c  ^ea  of  Akov  filled  up,  it 

would  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  conduct  of  the  Rnsdan  oflicialB. 

The  Sea  of  Azov  bad  been  in  existence  2500  yetirs,  to  otir  certain  knowledge, 

and  they  could  hanlly  calculate  that  it  would  nil  up  in  350  years.     But  the 

Rusnan  of&cials  were  doing  all  they  could  to  fill  it  up.     Vessels  arriving  at 

Tlganrog  were  strictly  forbidden  to  throw  out  ballast,  but  upon  payment  of  a 

Wine,  the  Russian  officials  allowed  it  to  bo  thrown  out.     The  consequence  was, 

^  Ibftt,  as  Taganrog  prmpered,  the  harbour  |^t  filled  up,  and  in  time  he  supposed 

■  ft  vrould  bo  so  prosperous  that  there  would  be  no  bnrbiUI  at  alL     The  import 

■<BIities  levied  by  the  Russian  government  were  so  high  tlint  vessels  could  only 

Wip  in  ballast.     With  respect  to  the  country  of  the  D^  Cossacks,  which  he  had 

pSpQssed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  he  could  only  say  that  a  more  dreary, 

1,  and  detestable  country  be  never  travelled  over.    The  Tchemoriime, 
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or  black  soil  peculiar  to  the  country',  might  produce  fine  corn,  but  it  was 
wonderful  how  little  com  could  be  seen  in  crossing  the  country.  He  saw 
plenty  of  dried-up  grass. 

The  Presidbnt. — In  what  season  ? 

Mb.  Oliphant. — ^In  October ;  but  still  he  did  not  see  evidences  of  cultiTa- 
tion.  The  idea  which  forced  itself  on  the  mind,  in  considering  this  fertile 
country  teeming  with  resources,  was,  not  that  it  was  improving  rapdly,  bat 
that  it  should  have  improved  more  rapidly.  The  country  between  the  Kuban 
and  the  Caucasus  was  one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  It  consisted 
really  of  savannahs ;  the  grass  in  the  valleys  grew  six  or  eight  feet  long.  The 
character  of  the  coimtry  of  the  Don  Cossacks  was  quite  different ;  there  the 
steppes  were  undulating,  like  a  sea  in  a  heavy  swell.  There  was  no  nation,  he 
believed,  that  understood  less  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a  fertile 
region  than  the  Russian.  If  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
the  aspect  of  affairs  would  have  been  very  different.  Were  they  to  possess 
it  for  twenty  vears,  the  harbours,  instead  of  being  choked  up,  would  bo  used 
as  the  natural  outlets  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  if  they  were  available 
for  the  purpose,  nor  would  places  be  chosen  for  ports  which  were  the  very  wont 
that  could  be  selected.  Taganrog,  Kertch,  Gheisk,  ought  not  to  be  ports  at 
all.  He  would  explain  why  Kaffa  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  country. 
At  Taganrog,  vessels  had  to  anchor  several  miles  off  the  coast,  and  the  coni 
which  was  brought  down  the  Don,  had  to  be  rcshipped  four  times  before  it  was 
finally  deposited  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  after  it  had  passed  through  the  straits 
of  Eertcn.  Whereas,  if  Kaffft  was  the  emporium,  lighters  could  come  right 
down  even  from  Tcherkask  without  ever  takmg  out  their  cargo,  and  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  country  would  be  concentrated  there.  He  believed  Kertch 
was  a  i)et  place  of  Prince  Woronzoff,  and  Taganrog  was  created  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  these  places  had  been  selected  not  because  they  were  the  natural 
outlets  for  the  country,  but  because  certain  individuals  took  a  fancy  to  them. 

The  Presidbnt. — It  is  the  fact  that  the  natural  filling  up  of  the  sea  has 
occasioned  them  to  move  ports  farther  towards  the  water. 

Mr.  Oliphant.— Just  so.    The  anchorage  at  Taganrog  is  20  miles  off. 

Captain  Osbobn. — There  is  an  anchon^  about  6  miles  off  strsdght  south 
of  Taganrog. 

Mb.  OLIPHAI^^. — ^The  merchant  vessels  were  at  anchor  an  immense  distance 
off  when  I  was  there. 


iVm^^  Meeting,  March  9,  1 857. 

Sir  RODERICK  I;  MUROHISON,  PREsiDEirr,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations. — Copt.  W.  A.  WtUia,  r.n.;  Lieut.  WUUam  Chimmo, 
R,N. ;  Dr,  J.  S.  Sherrin;  and  D.  S.  Dyhes,  T.  K.  Fletcher,  and  S.M. 
Howard,  Esqrs.,  were  officiaOy  introduced  upon  their  election. 

Elections. — Cd.  P.  Anstruther,  c.b.  ;  Capt.  W,  /.  Hastwick;  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Elder;  the  Hight  Hon.  Lord  Falkland;  Commander  F.  K.  Hawkins^ 
R.N. ;  Dr.  E.  Hamilton,  m.d.  ;  Capt.  Jenfan  Jones ;  Cd.  the  Hon.  W.  L. 
Pdkenham ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  Sir  Justin  SheQ,  k.c.b.  ;  ^ 
Earl  of  Shdburne;  Sir  W.  Fenxoidi  Williams  of  Ears,  Bart.;  and 
R.  Sinclair  Aytoun,  E.  G.  Culling  Eardley,  Thomas  OUkspy,  W.  B.  Green- 
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jJkW,    G.    W.  Lennox,   W.  B.  Long,  J.  C.  Marthman,  and  A.  Sicanti/, 
Eaqra.,  vxre  elected  Felloies. 

^H  Dos ATiONS.^ Among  the  principal  donationa  received  Binco  the 
^Kut  Meeting,  were  I'laiLB  and  Sectiuns,  published  by  the  Wat 
^rSepartment ;  'Pei'cement  ile  I'lstiimo  de  Suez,  eto.,'  b?  M.  F.  de 
^^Leaseps;  and  the  Journals  of  the  Scientifio  Bodies  of  Franco, 
^BnuBsia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

I'  EjCHiBmosa.—Lieut.  W.  Chimmo.  r.n.,  f.r.q.s..  exhibited  certain 

rulics  connected  tvith  the  eeai'ch  fur  the  North  Australian  Exjiedi- 
tion  under  Mr.  Gtegorj-,  fuund  on  tbo  cou£t  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria and  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  River,  and  referred  to  m  hia 
^_Pl^)er  in  the  '  Proceedings.' 

^H^  A.vNOUNciiML.N'is.— 1.  The  President  said  that  a  letter  had  beea 
V   just  received  fj'om  Captain  Richard  Burton,  announcing  his  arrival 
at  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coaat  of  Africa,  and  his  iatention  to  pro- 
ceed, as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  interior,  in  seoroli  of  the  Great 
Lake. 

.  The  Twentj-sisth  Volume  of  the  '  Journal,'  and  the  Seventh 
lltunber  of  the  '  Proceedings '  of  the  Society,  were  next  announced 
B  having  been  publisbed  tliat  day. 

a  then  announced  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  enclosing,  by  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
darendon,  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Lisbon,  stating  that  the  Viscount  do  Sa  da  Baudeira  Lad,  by  order 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  transmitted  the  vote  of  thanks,  passed  at 
the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  the  15th 
of  December,  to  the  Portuguese  Authorities  of  East  and  West  Africa, 

t  their  kind  reception  of  the  intrepid  Dr.  Livingston. 
.....   Jn 


^Hh 


Address  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchisan  on  Opening  the  Metting  i^the 
Jioyai  Geographical  Sodcljf,  March  9,  1857. 


IKTI.BMEN, — An  attBtihment  resulting  Troro  and  cemenUd  by  a 
arly  thirty  years'  duration  would  naturally  have  led  nie  at  our  last  meet- 
*■  ing  to  ex|)resa  to  yoii  my  grifS  upon  the  occaaion  of  llie  dec«uw  nf  my  valued 
friend  the  Earl  of  EHesmere ;  but  the  grave  had  not  then  closed  over  hia 

Now,  that  the  sad  ceremony  has  been  |iorrorniei1,  in  the  presence  of  many 
a  true  mourooT  mid  amid  the  wail  of  a  devoted  tenantry,  I  cannot  allow  ihis 
the  first  opportunity  preBenled  to  me  to  pass,  without  giving  ntterance  t"  the 
feelio'^  ofsiiicero  sorrow  which  I  experience,  in  common,  I  nni  «ure.  with  all 
memWra  of  the  itoynl  Geographical  tSooiety,  upon  the  iois  of  such  a  man. 

or  him,  I  may  well  «ay  that  bis  whole  career  was  as  hononrable  to  himself 
as  it  was  useful  to  his  country ;  for  hie  knowledge  of  our  purauits  was  one 
only  of  the  many  aocomplishmenta  in  soience,  leltem,  and  arts,  which  hie 
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bright  mind  had  mastered,  whilst  his  urbanity,  benevolence,  and  kind-Lcaried- 
nesa,  shone  forth  in  every  transaction  of  his  well-spent  life. 

Tliis  is  not  the  time,  Gentlemen,  for  me  to  dwell  longer  on  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  our  deceased  former  President ;  but  at  the  ensuing  Anniversary  it  will  be 
my  earnest  endeavour  to  prepare,  with  what  power  I  possess  and  all  the  lore 
I  bore  him,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  one,  who,  whether  we  judge  him 
by  his  private  or  his  public  worth,  was  pronounced  by  all  who  knew  him  to 
be  the  perfect  type  of  an  English  Nobleman. 

The  papers  read  were  : — 

1*  Remarks  on  the  Geography  and  Hydrography  of  Souih'Westem  Africa. 
By  jAiieas  Campbell,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  r.n.,  f.r.g.s. 

H.M.S.  <  Plumper,'  St.  FhUip  de  Bengneb, 
February  18th,  1856. 

The  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  is  the  largest  arterial  stream  of  Western 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean  in 
lat.  6^  to  6^  08'  S.,  and  long.  12°  12'  E.  It  was  explored  for  some 
distance,  in  1816,  by  the  expedition  under  Captain  Tuckey,  R.N., 
and  is  laid  down  as  having  an  E.N.E.  direction  up  to  the  termina- 
tion of  his  ascent.  The  object  of  this  voyage  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  theoiy  pro- 
mulgated by  Park,  viz.,  that  this  river  was  identical  with  the  Niger, 
and  constituted  its  embouchure,  which  has  long  ago  been  negatived 
by  the  explorations  of  the  Landers.  It  was  surmised  by  Captain 
Tuckey  and  others,  that  its  source  was  to  the  northward  of  the 
equator,  in  a  large  lake  or  lakes,  probably  not  far  from  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Donga  moimtains ;  but  the  periods  during  which  it 
undermines  its  banks,  as  evidenced  by  floating  islands,  increase  of 
current,  and  height  of  water  at  its  mouth,  point  to  a  different 
direction. 

The  wet  season  in  the  Bight  of  Biafira  extends  from  May  to 
October,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  is  enormously  great ; 
but  even  in  the  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  remaining  months, 
there  are  sudden  though  temporary  deluges.  On  the  sea-board  of 
the  Congo  country — and  we  may  asstmie  its  interior  to  be  similarly 
season-governed — there  are  two  showery  seasons :  one  from  October 
to  December,  and  a  second  from  March  to  May.  These,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rains  of  the  windward  and  leeward  coasts  north  of 
the  equator,  do  not  deserve  the  apx>ellation  of  **  wet  season,"  for  the 
showers  are  of  no  duration  or  intensity.  In  the  interior,"  however, 
the  fall  must  be  considerable,  and,  indeed,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  a  marked  increase  of  rain  is 
experienced.  As  it  is  during  those  so-called  "wet  months"  that 
the  Congo  is  at  its  highest  level — December  in  particular — we  may 
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;Jfc8tIy  ctmolude  that  its  source,  or  at  least  the  parent  etrcBin^ehoiild 
!■  oonfiuent  roally  exiHt  to  the  north— is  within  a  few  degrees  sontL 
■of  ths  Ifltiludo  (if  iia  lugiilh.  bnt  at  a  great  distance  inland.  This 
Aypotheeis  is  strongthoned  by  the  recent  exploration  and  Iraverso 
<if  Southern  Africa  by  Dr.  Livingston,  who  saw  a  large  river  in 
lat.  11°  17'  S.,  and  between  the  22°  and  23'^  E.  long.  He  has 
iDftpped  it  under  the  nanies  Ca«ai,  or  Loke,  and  deKcribes  it  as 
Kbout  120  yaids  brood  at  the  above  ponition.  Ttie  stream  was 
forded  at  the  same  place,  and  was  described  by  intelligent  natives 
to  form  the  Zaire  or  (.!ongo  river.  It  was  flowing  to  the  K.E.  He 
also  forded  another  lurgo  slrcam  called  tho  Coangn  or  Quango,  "  the 
Tortuous,"  in  the  valley  of  Caaeange,  the  width  of  which  was  about 
JlfiO  yards,  and  flows  nearly  north.  Tliis  river  was  forded  in 
**■  51*  28"  a.  lat.,  and  about  the  19°  of  E.  long.  The  inhabitants 
and  Portuguese  ti'adors  described  it  as  flowing  into  the  Congo. 

I  apprehend  this  travellor'a  data  will  decide  the  geographical 
position  of  (lie  source  of  the  River  f'ongo. 

The  hydrographical  features  of  this  river  have  been  ditiplayed  by 
'Captains  Owen  and  Vidal  in  their  survey  of  its  entrance  ;  but  they 
tkod  others  appear  to  have  omitted  two  pecnliaritieH  connected  with 
^  seaboard  and  bed  : — 

First. — That  the  crescentic  portion  iif  land  extending  from  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  Point  Padron  to  Shark  Point,  is  evidently  dua 
to  the  reproductive  effects  of  niarine  and  fluviatOe  action.  On  the 
'river-eidc,  the  latge  Bay  of  IHegos  skirts  the  annexed  land,  and  in 
■ome  places  dips  into  it  in  tho  form  of  creeks.  Tliis  ]iortion  is 
densely  covered  with  the  trees  and  bushes  nsually  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  tropical  tidat  rivers,  and  has  a  black  loam  with  line  sand 
for  a  soil.  It  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  fiea.  and  is  flat.  This 
bay  is  of  little  depth,  has  a  muddy  bottom,  and  1  believe  will,  at  no 
distant  era,  be  reclaimed  from  the  river  by  the  silting  np  of  this 
of  its  bed.  The  sea-bordering  portion,  on  the  C(>Tilrar;-,  is  more 
ingly  covered  with  vegetation ;  there  are  none  of  the  giant 
;rov6B  fo  be  seen,  and  its  trees  are  of  much  leas  altitude.  The 
composed  of  attriled  shell,  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  con- 

lerably   elevated— about    1.^    feet— above    the    sea-    so    that  in 

issing  the  narrow  belt  from  seaward  it  forms  a  miniature  hill 
"before  reaching  the  alluvial  delritiia  on  the  river  bank.  Having 
had  my  attention  called,  whilst  ser\ing  on  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
to  the  action  of  the  sea  in  raising  a  sandy  spit  between  and  joining 
the  French  inland  Miquelon.  I  feel  confident  that  the  ridge  or  ridges 
—  for  a  siiccesBion  of  them  can  be  delected— have  been  thrown  up 
l»j  the  heavy  surf,  which  occasionally  sets  hoiivily  on  shore,     Th* 
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extremity  of  Shark  Point  and  it«  projecting  shoal  have  evidently 
extended  since  I  saw  them  in  1845.  It  is,  moreover,  an  uniTersal 
rule  on  the  south  coast  of  Africa  for  headlands  or  rivers  to  have  a 
spit  or  reef  off  their  southern  or  left  bank ;  but  the  majority,  no 
doubt,  owe  the  sandbank  to  the  continual  action  of  the  Souih 
African  current. 

Second. — That  on  the  right  bank,  or  rather  off  Bed  Point,  there 
are  a  number  of  holes  in  the  sea-bottom,  which,  I  imagine,  are  pro- 
duced from  the  tearing  away  of  the  soil  by  the  violence  of  the 
current,  as  it  is  there  it  flows  with  greatest  force  and  frequency. 


2.  On  the  Quilimane  and  Zambesi  Eivers.    From  the  Journal  of  the 
late  Capt.  Hyde  Parker,  r.n.,  H.  M.  Brig  '  Pantaloon.* 

Communicated  by  Captain  J.  Washington,  r.n.,  fjlg.8. 

The  Luabo  is  the  main  outlet  of  the  Great  Zambesi.  In  the  rainy 
season — January  and  February  principally — the  whole  country  is 
overflowed,  and  the  water  escapes  by  the  different  rivers  as  feur  up 
as  Quilimane ;  but  in  the  dry  season  neither  Quilimane  nor  Olinda 
communicates  with  it.  The  position  of  the  river  is  rather  incorrect 
in  the  Admiralty  chart,  being  6  miles  too  much  to  the  southward 
and  also  considerably  to  the  westward.  Indeed,  the  coast  from 
here  up  to  Tongamiara  seems  too  far  to  the  westward.  The  enirance 
to  the  Luabo  Biver  is  about  2  miles  broad,  and  is  easily  distinguish- 
able, when  abreast  of  it,  by  a  bluff  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  high 
straight  trees,  veiy  close  together,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  bar  may  be  said  to  be  formed  by  two  series  of  sand- 
banks,— that  running  from  the  eastern  point  runs  diagonally  acrofls 
the  entrance  and  nearly  across  it.  Its  western  extremity  is  about  2 
miles  outside  the  west  point. 

The  bank  running  out  from  the  west  point  projects  to  the  south* 
ward  3^  miles,  passing  not  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern 
or  cross  bank.  This  narrow  passage  is  the  bar  passage.  It  breaks 
completely  across  at  low  water,  except  under  very  extraordinaiy 
circumstances.  At  this  time — low-water — a  great  portion  of  the 
banks  are  uncovered ;  in  some  places  they  are  7  or  8  feet  above 
water. 

On  these  banks  there  is  a  break  at  all  times,  but  in  fine  weather, 
at  high  water,  a  boat  may  oross  near  the  east  point  There  is  very 
little  water,  and,  in  places,  a  nasty  race  and  bubble,  so  that  caution 
is  requisite.  The  best  directions  for  going  in  over  the  regular  bar- 
passage,  according  to  my  experience,  are  as  follows :  Steer  down 
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well  h>  the  eastward  of  the  bar-passage,  bo  as  to  avoid  tlie  outei 
part  of  tbo  woatem  efaoals,  on  wb.ich  there  is  usually  a  bad  sea. 
When  you  get  near  the  cross-bar,  keep  aloug  it  till  the  bluff  of 
ttees  on  the  we«t  aide  of  the  entrance  bears  N.E. ;  you  may  then 
steer  straight  for  it.  This  will  clear  the  end  of  the  a-aa-lxir,  and, 
directly  you  are  vrithin  that,  the  water  ia  smooth.  The  woist  sea  is 
generally  just  without  the  bar-pofifiago. 

W  ithin  the  fioints  the  river  widens  at  first  and  thou  oonti-aets 
|fi;ain.  About  S  loilcs  &om  the  Tree  Bluff  is  an  itiland  ;  the  [laxeage 
the  river  is  the  right  hand  side  of  it,  and  deep.  The  plan  will 
Sfcest  explain  it.  Tbo  riso  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
river  being  at  springs  20  feet,  any  yesset  can  got  in  at  that  time,  but, 
witli  all  those  conveniences  for  traftic,  there  is  none  here  at  present. 
Tbe  water  in  the  river  is  fresh  down  to  tbo  bar  with  tbe  obb-tide, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  fresh  at  the  surface  quite  ontaide.  In 
the  rainy  seas^m,  at  the  full  and  change  of  tbe  moon,  the  Zaniliesi 
frequently  overflows  its  banks,  making  tho  countiy  for  an  imnient^e 
distance  one  great  lake,  with  only  a  few  small  eminences  above  the 
^■Jratt-r,     On  tho  banks  of  the  river  the  huts  are  built  on  piles,  and 

these  times  the  communication  is  only  in  canoes  ;  but  the  waters 
Ao  not  remain  up  more  tlian  tliree  or  four  days  at  a  time.  Tbe  Ifirst 
Tillage  is  about  8  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  western  bank,  and  is 
opposite  to  another  branch  of  the  river  called  "  Muselo,"  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  about  5  miles  to  the  eastward. 

This  village  is  very  extensive,  and  about  it  there  is  a  very  large 
itity  of  land  in  cultivation  ;  calavances,  or  beans,  of  diffcvont 
and  pumpkins,  arc  tbe  principal  thingt.  I  saw  also 
mboMt  hero  some  wild  cotton,  apparently  of  very  good  quality,  but 
none  is  cultivated.  The  land  is  so  fertile  as  to  proiluce  almost  any 
without  much  trouble. 

At  this  village  is  a  ver}-  large  bouse,  mud-built,  with  a  court- 
yard, I  believe  it  to  have  beim  used  as  a  barracotm  for  slaves, 
several  lai^e  cargoes  having  been  exported  from  this  river.  I  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  as  ^  as  its  junction  with  tbe  Quilimnne  river, 
called  "  Boca  do  Rio,"  by  my  computation  between  70  and  80  milea 
from  tho  entrance.  The  influence  of  the  tides  is  felt  about  26  or 
30  miles  up  the  river.  Above  that  tbe  stream,  in  the  dry  season, 
mns  from  1  i  to  34  miles  an  hour,  but  in  the  rains  niiiuh  stronger. 
The  bonks  of  the  river,  for  the  first  30  miles,  are  generally  thickly 
clothed  with  trees,  with  occasional  open  gtades.  There  are  many 
huts  and  villages  on  both  udes,  and  a  great  deal  of  cultivation.  At 
'illage,  about  17  miles  up  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  distin- 

lished  by  being  surrounded  by  an  immense  number  of  bananas 
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and  plantain  trees,  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  peas  are  cultivated, 
bIho  cabbaged,  tomatos,  onions,  &q.  Above  this  there  are  not  many 
inhabitants  on  the  left  or  west  bank,  although  it  is  much  the  finest 
country,  being  higher  and  abounding  in  cocoa-nut  palms  ;  the  eastern 
bank  being  sandy  and  barren.  The  reason  is,  that  some  years  Vack 
the  Lanelines,  or  Caffres,  ravaged  all  this  country,  killing  the  men 
and  taking  the  women  as  slaves,  but  they  have  never  crossed  the 
river ;  hence  the  natives  are  afraid  to  settle  on  the  west  bank,  and 
the  Portuguese  owners  of  the  different ''  prasos  "  have  virtually  lost 
them.  The  banks  of  the  river  continue  mostly  sandy,  with  few 
trees,  except  some  cocoa-nut  palms,  until  the  southern  end  of  the 
large  P.  of  Nyangu6,  formed  by  the  river  about  20  miles  from 
Maruru.  Here  the  country  is  more  populous  and  better  cultivated, 
the  natives  a  finer  race,  and  the  huts  larger  and  better  constmeted. 
Maruru  belongs  to  Senor  Aseredo,  of  Quilimane,  well  known  to  all 
English  officers  on  the  east  coast  for  his  hospitality. 

The  climate  here  is  much  cooler  than  nearer  the  sea,  and  Aseredo 
has  successfully  cultivated  most  European  as  well  as  tropical  vege- 
tables. The  Bugar-oane  thrives,  as  also  coffee  and  cotton,  and 
indigo  also  is  a  weed.  Cattle  here  are  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
might  show  with  credit  in  England.  The  natives  are  intelligent, 
and  imder  a  good  government  this  fine  country  might  become  very 
valuable.  Three  miles  from  Maruru  is  Mesan,  a  very  pretty  village 
among  palm  and  mango  trees.  There  is  here  a  good  house  belonging 
to  a  Senor  Ferrao ;  close  by  is  the  canal  of  communication  between 
the  Quilimane  and  Zambesi  rivers,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is 
navigable.  I  visited  it  in  the  month  of  October,  which  is  about 
the  dryest  time  of  the  year ;  it  was  then  a  dry  canal,  about  30  or 
40  yards  wide,  overgrown  with  trees  and  grass,  and,  at  the  bottom, 
at  least  16  or  17  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Zambesi,  which  was 
running  beneath.  In  the  rains,  by  the  marks  I  saw,  the  entrance 
rise  of  the  river  must  be  very  neaiiy  30  feet,  and  the  volume  of 
water  discharged  by  it  enormous. 

Above  Maruru  the  country  begins  to  become  more  hilly,  and  the 
high  mountains  of  Boruru  are  in  sight ;  the  first  view  of  these  is 
obtained  below  Nyangu6,  and  they  must  be  of  considerable  height, 
as  from  them  they  are  distant  above  40  miles.  They  are  reported 
to  contain  great  mineral  wealth ;  gold  and  copper  being  fiiund  in 
the  range,  as  also  oocd.  The  natives  are  a  bold,  independent  race, 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Portuguese  authority,  and  even  make 
them  pay  for  leave  to  pass  unmolested.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  river,  hippopotami  were  very  abundant,  and  at  one 
village,  a  cha»e  by  the  natives  was  witnessed.     Tbej  harpoon  the 
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f  Wiimal  with  a  barbed  lance,  to  whicb  ie  attached,  by  a  cord  3  or 
I  >1  felhoins  long,  an  inflated  bladder.  The  natives  follow  in  their 
I  4nno«ie,  and  look  out  to  fix  more  harpoonH  act  the  animal  i 
I  Wow,  and,  when  exhauEtcd.  defipatch  him  with  their  lances.  It 
I>!Es,  in  fiiot,  nearly  similar  to  a  whale-bunt.  Elephants  and  liona 
)  also  abundant  on  the  western  side ;  the  latter  destroy  many 
t  the  blacks  annually,  and  are  much  feared  by  tbem.  AlligatorH 
4  said  to  be  niiraoroiie,  but  I  did  not  see  any. 
'  The  voyage  up  to  Manint  occupied  seven  days,  as  I  did  not  work 
Pie  men  at  the  oar,  hut  it  might  be  done  in  four ;  we  rettimed  to 

e  bar  in  two  and  a  half  days. 
f  There  ia  another  mouth  of  tho  Zambesi,  7  miles  to  the  westward 
t  Luabo,  which  waa  visited  by  the  ■  Castor's '  pinnace ;  and  I  was 
Kurod  by  Lieut.  HoskinH  that  the  bar  was  better  than  the  one  I 
'sited. 
^  Tho  Pbestobnt,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  these  fapcra,  re- 
red  especially  to  Dr.  Cumpbell's  commiinicalron,  which,  he  said,  vas 
pelote  with  interest  in  gcologi(»l  and  geographical  poiets  of  view. 
J)b.  LrvisoSTOH  pointed  out  ou  the  chart  various  rivers  that  he  crossoil  in 
0  district  of  the  Congo,  which,  he  said,  flowed  genetallv  towards  the  centre 
if  the  country,  and  then  turaedaway  to  the  north.  When  he  came  to  tlie 
iDiCO,  he  found  it  runniiig  due  lu>rtb,  and  the  Porliigiiese  wliom  he  met, 
3  had  been  making  inquiries  amongst  the  nntives,  told  him  that  they 
plieved  it  to  form  with  the  Knaai,  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  He  understood  from 
>e  officers  lie  met  at  Liinndo,  that  there  was  an  immense  body  o(  water, 
Bchai^in?  itijcir  into  the  sea  ;  he  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  navigate 
e  Kasai  or  Loke  down  to  the  see,  and  on  his  return  he  had  intended  to  go 
Le  distance  down  the  river,  to  ascertain  that  point.  When  he  came  to 
Sikfasngo,  he  met  some  people  who  came  from  a  town  under  a  chief  called  Mai, 
d  tln.y  iiifurmed  Itim  that  at  that  town  there  was  a  large  waterfall  on  the 
er,  and  that  after  It  passed  the  waterfall,  the  river  joined  the  Quango.  1'he 
usai  was  much  the  largest  river,  and  when  it  joined  the  Quango  it  became 
^Zaire.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  to  imagine  himself  standing  in  the  town 
iFUai,  and  to  |x>int  out  the  confiuencc  of  the  Kasai  and  tbe  Quango.  The 
n  iioiuied  west,  and  said,  "  Five  days  in  that  direction,  tbe  Quango  and 
sal  join  together  and  form  the  Zaire."  He  also  said  he  believed  there  wag 
wther  branch  coming  from  the  north.  If  persons  did  not  believe  the  ao- 
e  of  these  natives,  it  would  lie  well  if  Ihey  would  go  and  examine  for 
selves.  With  regard  to  the  Zambesi,  he  came  down  that  river  at  a  dif- 
ireat  time  of  the  year  from  that  at  which  Captain  Parker  went  up  to  the 
^nning  of  the  delta — the  point  at  which  be.  Dr.  Livingston,  left  it,  being 
■verely  attacked  by  fever.  Hsving  traced  on  the  chart  the  course  of  the 
"mbcii  and  the  Quiliniane  river  and  their  slight  connection  with  each  other, 
ncslon  anid,  he  was  informed  hj  the  I'nrtugiiese,  that  Captain  Parker 
e  to  the  end  of  the  delta,  and  was  deilghted  with  the  appearanc«  of 
r  up  to  that  point,  Tlie  moimtains  mentioned  by  Ctiptain  Parker 
_  ..-.'e  those  opposite  Sena.  They  formed  a  very  higli  range,  about  8  or  10  mile* 
J  Jsng,  and  at  the  top  was  a  hot,  Bulplmreoue  fountain.  The  people  who  lived 
■  m  the  iTiOuntain  had  been  fighting  with  the  I'ortugnese;  hence  the  latter 
I  jfeelined  to  accompany  him  there.  On  the  opposite  side  there  was  a  very  high 
"''Mllitaiu  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  called  the  r.crrongor,o,  with  cerlnin  in- 
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scriptions  on  its  top.  It  was  famed  for  its  salubrity  and  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  the  Jesuits,  accordingly,  had  a  settlement  there.  Below  that 
point  the  river  was  callable  of  bearing  a  very  large  vessel,  bat  as  he  had  only 
seen  it  at  its  height,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  its  capabilities  mt  anj 
other  time  of  the  year.  He  had  lately  received  a  note  from  Lieutenant 
Hoskins,  who  served  under  Captain  Parker,  and  this  gentleman  stated,  that 
he  perfectly  agreed  with  what  ho.  Dr.  Livingston,  said  in  reference  to  the 
Quilimane  river  not  being  the  Zambesi  at  all : — 

"  The  Zambesi  appears  to  have  five  principal  mouths,  of  which  the  Luabo  ia 
the  most  southern  and  most  navigable ;  Cumana,  and  two  whoee  names  I  do 
not  know,  not  having  myself  visited  it,  lying  between  it  and  the  Quilimane, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  at  spring-tides  on  the  bar  of  the  Luabo  is  22  feet ;  and,  as 
in  the  passage,  there  is  neveb  less  than  4  feet  (I  having  crossed  it  at  dead 
low-water — s])rings),  this  would  give  an  average  depth  suflScient  for  any 
commercial  purposes.  The  rise  and  fall  is  6  feet  greater,  the  passages 
narrower  and  more  defined,  consequently  deeper  and  more  easily  found  than 
that  of  the  Quilimane  river.  The  river  above  the  bar  is  very  tortuous^  but 
deep ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  influence  of  the  tide  is  felt  much  higher 
in  this  branch  than  in  the  others ;  for  whereas  in  the  Catinna  and  Gumaua  I 
have  obtained  drinkable  water  a  very  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  in  the 
Luabo  I  have  ascended  70  miles  without  finding  the  saltness  perceptibly 
diminished.  This  would  facilitate  navigation,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  conveying  a  steam-vessel 
of  the  size  and  capabilities  of  the  gunboat  I  lately  commanded  as  high  as  the 
branching  off  of  the  Quilimane  river,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  observed 
many  yards  above  the  Luabo ;  though  I  have  been  told  by  the  Portuguese  that 
the  freshes  which  come  do^vn  in  December  and  March  fill  it  temporarily. 
These  freshes  deepen  the  river  considerably  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
freshen  the  water  many  miles  from  the  coast.  Tlie  population  of  the  delta, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese,  appeared  to  be  very 
sparse.  Antelope  and  hippopotami,  the  former  tame  and  easily  shot.  I 
inquired  frequently  of  both  natives  and  Portuguese  if  slavers  were  in  the 
habit  of  watering  there  to  ship  their  cargoes,  but  could  not  ascertain  that  they 
have  ever  done  so  in  any  except  the  Quilimane.  With  conmion  precaution 
the  rivers  are  not  imhealthy ;  for,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  employed  in 
them  (off  and  on  during  eighteen  months),  in  open  boats  and  at  all  tiroes  of 
the  year,  foequently  absent  fipm  the  ship  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time, 
I  had  not,  in  my  boat's  crew  of  14  men,  more  than  two,  and  those  mild,  cases 
of  fever.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  quinine,  to 
which  I  attribute  our  comparative  immimity,  and  with  which  our  judicious 
commander,  Commodore  Wyvill,  kept  us  amply  supplied.  I  hope  these  few 
remarks  may  be  of  some  little  use  in  confirming  your  views  of  the  utility  of 
that  magnificent  river. 

"  A.  H.  H.  HOBKINB." 

It  appeared  to  him.  Dr.  Livingston,  from  all  the  information  heoould  obtain, 
that  this  branch  of  the  Zambesi  was  navigable  for  ships  of  some  burden,  pro- 
vided they  entered  at  spring  tides,  but  he  should  not  recommend  a  gunboat 
to  be  sent  up  the  river.  Although  a  large  vessel  might  go  up  without  any 
difficulty,  as  far  as  Tete,  for  some  months  when  the  river  was  full,  it  would 
be  advisable,  in  any  attempt  to  ascertain  its  navigability,  to  send  a  vessel  of 
the  very  lightest  draught,  otherwise  it  might  get  stuck  on  some  bank  in  a 
very  imhealthy  part  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  attempt  might  be  frustrated 
by  disease. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Galton,'  Dr.  Livingston  stated  that 
there  were  no  obstruc-tions  in  the  river  lower  down  than  20  miles  above 
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■e  many  recdv  Jalands,  bill  open  spnoei  between  them,  b  which 
lO  deep  cliannel  is  always  found.     "  "  .-...>       ..  .1. 


Tete.    There  a: 

la  called  Lopato,  the 

river  WHS  narrowed,  but  very  deep,  and  it  wm  at  least  300  yards  btoai  at  the 

I  UTTOwesi  part.    Twenty  miles  above  Tetc,  there  was  a  rapid,  which  lio,  unfor- 

L  IttOatoiy,  did  Dot  nee,  as  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coarse  of  the  river  at  that 

tart,  ia  consequejice  of  numerous  rivulets  which,  titling  with  the  ri^n^  river, 

intertered  with  bia  progrexH.   The  rapids  coDaiatcduf  a  number  of  rocks,  jutting 

nut  of  the  stream,  which  were  very  dangerous  when  the  watcT  was  low.    Higlier 

u|),  was  a  crack  or  fissure  mode  through  a,  ht<;h  ridge  of  land  for  al<out  30 

miles,  through  which  the  river  ran,  fomiiiig  the  most  wonderful  sight  he  had     ■ 

srw  seen.     Ha  thought  the  tiasnre  must  have  prev«Dted  the  Portuguese  of  old 

.   from  going  up  by  way  of  the  river,  and  he  lielieved  they  never  went  into  the 

r  ntley  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  should  be  regarded  m  an  EngUab  dia- 

[  Idftvery.     On  an  island  there,  called  Ealai,  be  saw  tlie  grave  of  a  chief  with  70 

I  akphant^  tnsks  planted  round  It,  rotting  in  the  sun  anil  rain,  and  30  tusks  on 

I  ihe  graves  of  bia  relatives ;  and  all  through  the  country  elephants'  tusks  were 

1,  liiiiilarly  used  as  gnvestonKS— a  use  to  which  he  believed  they  would  not 

t  bmn  applied,  even  in  the  case  of  the  chief,  if  they  could  have  found  a 

kut  for  tbcm.    It  was  the  same  as  at  Lake  Nvami,  where  the  tusks  were 

kUowcd  to  rot  for  want  of  a  market.     A  trader  who  accompanied  him  on  the 

n  of  the  discovery  of  (he  lake,  purchased  10  tusks  for  a  musket  worth  15t. 

Lmarket  having  been  establiBhed,  the  tusks  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  rot ; 

B  (sot,  so  fond  wer«  tbeac  people  of  traffic,  that  be  believed  tliey  would  rob 

Ir  fathers'  graves,  if  they  could  get  a  penn^  by  it.    Wax,  also,  was  often 

~-m  away,  because  no  market  was  found  for  it.    A«  soon  as  the  opportunity  of 

git  preaeDted  itself,  thcrecould  be  no  doubt  that  the  natives  would  collect 

d  diapoce  of  it  as  they  did  in  the  west.    One  great  object  which  he  propoaec 

i  bimielf  in  going  bock,  was  to  endeavour  to  make  the  Zambesi  a  permanent 

commerce.    He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  [leople  on  both  sides  found 

IB  a  certainty  of  getting  their  goods  purchased,  they  would  cultivate 

1  collect  the  produce  of  the  country  most  willingly,  for  oi^e  remark- 

e  feature  in  African   trilies  was  thoir  great  desire  for  barter.     Be  often 

nnd  great  difficulty  in  passing  through  some  of  their  villages,  the  nativea 

ying  to  atop  him  and   his  party,  so  that  they  might  remain  long  enough  to 

a  cumjielled   to  buy  their  supper.     If  they  only  remained  to  supper,  they 

Mild  get  off  pleasantly  enough  the  next  morning.    Several  Englishmen  and 

Wichmen  had  formerly  asked  for  liberty  to  go  np  t)ie  Zambesi,  but  they  bad 

been  always  refused  i>ermisslon  to  ascend.    We  had  been  guilty  of  that  lort 

of  dog  in  the  manger  policy  ourselves,  and  were  not  thercfon  tn  a  position  to 

look  dovrn  upon  the  Portuguese  for  acting  in  the  same  manner.    He  had  been 

rtold,  however,  that  they  had  lately  made  all  the  ports  on  the  east  coast  of 

tJna  perfectly  free  to  commerce. 

>  Mb.  J,  Cbawfuko,  F.R.o.a.,  asked  the  disiiincc  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loabo 
)t.  the  fiasuro  descrilted  by  Dr.  Livingston  f 

Da.  laviHosTOfJ  retlit^  'hat  tlie  disUvnco  was  between  four  and  five  hundred 
nilea  by  way  of  the  river. 

Mb.  Cbawtcbd. — And  do  you  consider  the  river  navigable  for  four  or  five 
liandrcd  miles? 
.  _    Da.  iJviN'iSTON.— With  the  exception  of  those  first  rapids.    It  is  nearty 
300  miles  up  to  the  first  rapid,  and  the  fissure  is  160  miles  past  that, 

Uh.  Ckawi'drd  sud  if  the  river  was  navignbTe,  ho  could  not  understand 

how  ijie  Portuguese,  who  were  so  close  tc  it,  should  have  always  preferred  the 

Quilimaue.     They   had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  almost  from  the  time  of 

^^»  Vasco  de  Gnmn,  and  ho  cotild  not  conceive  huw  they  could  have  been  sO 

^^■flwolutt'ly  Htnpid  as  not  to  have  discovered  that  there  was  a  sufierior  branch 

^^E(  the  river  close  to  them.    But  if  the  river  really  w 
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of  300  miles,  what  advantage  would  a  vessel  get  by  going  there  ?  None, 
far  as  he  cuiild  see.  Was  there  any  shelter  or  harbour  for  its  protection  ? 
The  district  was  within  the  sphere  of  the  monsoons,  and  there  must  be  occa- 
sional typhoons  or  hurricanes ;  eridently  no  trading  could  be  carried  on.  He 
never  knew  people  so  stupid  and  backward  as  not  to  know  what  to  make  of 
tbeir  wax  and  honey.  The  Portuguese,  being  close  at  hand,  ought  to  have  a 
market  for  their  ivory  and  beeswax.  It  was  mentioned  in  Captain  Fiifcer^ 
paper,  that  oocoanuts  abounded  at  the  junction  of  the  two  riven :  that^  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  a  proof  of  fertility,  but  the  reverse ;  it  was  an  evideiiea 
that  the  spot  was  near  the  sea,  and  the  cocoanut  thrived  generally  in  a  rtrj 
poor  soil,  in  mere  sand.  Captain  Parker  stated  also  that  there  waa  wild 
indigo ;  but  he  should  like  to  know  of  what  kind.  There  was  wild  indigo  in 
almost  every  tropical  country  in  abundance,  but  the  ^reat  thing  was  to  culti- 
vate  it  and  manufacture  it  skilfully.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Hindooa^ 
who  had  manufactured  indigo  for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  could  compete 
with  the  article  brought  from  South  America,  lliat  did  not  happen  until  the 
process  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  was  superintended  by  Europeana* 
It  would  require  land  of  the  greatest  fertility,  and  a  peaceable  and  well-esta- 
blished government,  capital,  and  Euro^iean  skill,  to  enable  the  Afincana  to 
grow  a  pound  of  good  indigo. 

Captain  Nolloth,  r.k.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  said  there  waa  no 
shelter  or  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the  river ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
ships  might  not  visit  it,  if  the  river  was  navigable.  It  was  not  safe,  however, 
for  a  large  vessel  to  anchor  within  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
river,  on  account  of  the  heaps  of  sand. 

The  Pbesibbnt. — Do  you  suppose  that  if  smaller*  vessels  were  emplojrcd 
to  go  up  the  river,  larger  vessels  could  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
safety  ? 

Captain  Nolloth. — I  have  anchored  there  with  safety. 

The  President. — And  there  was  no  dangerous  wind  blowing  on  shore? 

Captain  Nolloth. — None. 

Db.  Livingston  said  '  llie  Grecian '  had  visited  the  Luabo  in  1868,  and 
tlie  master  thought  that  a  vessel  of  considerable  size  could  easily  go  in  there, 
and  be  completely  land-locked  and  out  of  observation.  He  said  also  that  a 
short  time  before,  he  believed  a  bri^  under  American  colours  came  in  and  shipped 
slaves  at  that  port.  He  (Dr.  Livmgston)  had  a  drawing  from  a  Portuguese 
pilot,  who  told  him  that  there  was  a  good  harbour.  It  was  certain  that  there 
was  an  immense  body  of  water  fiowini;;  into  the  sea,  and  naval  officers  who 
had  gone  there  declared  that  it  was  fit  for  commercial  purposes.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
had  asked  what  a  ship  could  get  by  going  up  the  river.  The  same  question 
might  have  been  put  in  1849  to  Mr.  Oswell  and  himself,  when  they  went  to 
Ngami.  Neither  Mr.  Oswell  nor  himself  picked  up  a  single  tusk  of  ivory^ 
there  being  fortunately  a  difference  of  tastes  in  the  world ;  but  a  trader  who 
went  with  them,  filled  his  waggon  with  ivory,  and  made  a  good  thing  of  it. 
He  asked  some  Portuguese  at  Quilimane,  how  it  was  they  were  so  stupid 
as  to  build  the  capital  of  Sena  at  a  place  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
river  of  Sena,  the  Zambesi ;  and  they  stated  that  when  Quilimane  was 
founded,  the  river  flowed  that  way,  but  that  it  was  now  filled  up.  Quili- 
mane was  not  a  place  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  think  of  settling 
at,  except  for  the  advantages  of  trade.  It  was  built  on  a  great  mudbanl^ 
with  mangrove  bushes  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  if  you  dug  down  two 
feet  you  came  to  water.  The  walls,  which  were  made  of  brick,  often  sank  in, 
BO  that  the  bottoms  of  the  doors  had  to  be  cut  off,  the  floors  not  sinking  to 
the  same  extent.  * 

The  indigo  exported  from  the  district  in  question  was  said  to  be  vety  good, 
and  also  from  Natal,  pieces  of  the  same  plant  had  been  shown  in  this  country. 


I 
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having  the  peculiar  copper  mark,  wblcb  the  best  indigo  was  aild  lo  pOBseM. 
AVbatever  its  charncler  however  might  be,  it  certflinly  dyed  blue,  and  «omo 
of  the  natives  callol  il  the  "change''-"  He  did  not  hold  out  any  gicat  ex- 
peclationB  of  mnch  gain  to  be  realised  tnimedtalely.  lie  did  not  sup|K)ae 
that  a  great  trade  would  Rprinn  np  nt  onco,  but  he  liad  imch  confidence  in  the 
reaoiirces  rrf  the  country,  that  he  int«nde(l  lo  devote  n  jortiou  of  hiv  life  to 
their  development.  If  legitiiriHte  commerce  could  be  ealabtishcd  in  that  large 
treol  of  country,  it  wonid  be  the  best  mcaoB  of  putting  a  slop  to  the  slave- 
trade. 

Vardon%  F.R.o.fi.,  said  it  would  appear  from  atalements  that  bud 
been  mode,  that  the  hippa;x>tamiiG  wab  very  easily  speared ;  but  he  bad  always 
been  under  the  contrary  impreasion, 

-  Captain  Nolimth  exjilained  that  where  vessels  bad  got  over  the  bar,  to 
vhich  allusion  bad  been  made,  they  could  ride  in  perfect  safety  inside. 


,%iUh  Meeting.  March  23,  1867. 

Sib  BODERICK  I.  MtJBCHISON,  PREsrDcrr,  in  the  Chair. 

Pkesbntatioks, — Gapl.  W.  J.  Eastaikk,  of  tim  Bombay  Army  ;   Lieut. 
J,  H.   Gloner,  tt.n. ;  and  W.  B.  Gretiijidd,  Esq.,  wert  officially  introduced 
I  l/pm  thfir  decCim. 

(j  Elbctioss. —  T.  iV.  Bramgton,  Eiq.,  m.p.;  Dr.  Jamts  CamjMl,  r.k.  ; 
^jnr-Gtneral  W,  G.  Moort;  the  Earl  of  MunaUr;  Captain  Laartnee 
~Vtnt  Cave;  attd  William  Heeds  Gtorge  R.  Smith!  Bobert  Huettiity  ;  and 
ifehii  Vinemt,  Etip-ii.,  were  ekcUd  Fellings, 

DoNATiotts. — Among  the  donations  since  the  farmer  Meeting,  vrtre 

Fx-Map  of  the  country  of  Capo  May,  State  of  New  Jereey,  U.S.,  pre- 

[i  Wnted  by  E,  L.  Viele,  Esq. ;  Qeomotrical  Projection  of  two-thirds 

1  Sphere,  by  Colonel  James,  r.e.  ;  Transactions  of  the  Madras 

Litcraiy  Society;  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society;  the  Franklin  Insti- 

tate  of  Pennsylyania,  etc. 

Announcemknts. — In  opening  the  husiness  of  the  Meeting,  the  Pre- 
sident announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  eminent  Pniaaian 
geographer,  Carl  Ritter,  in  answer  to  an  anxious  inquiry  of  his  own 
respecting  the  health  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Baron  Humboldt ;  and 
he  was  truly  happy  to  state  that  that  great  man  had  completely  re- 
covered irom  a  momentary  attack  which  had  not  in  the  sligbtest 
degree  impaired  his  brilliant  mind,  the  continued  application  of 
,  vhich  was  of  such  Tast  importance  to  the  progress  of  science.  He 
B  happy  to  see  how  truly  the  merits  of  Dr.  LivingstoD  were  appre- 
d  by  GO  competent  a  judge  as  M.  Ritter,  who  speaks  of  ourcotintiy- 
B  one  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  character  the  black  race  has 
Iterer  seen. 

The  PRESIPBKT  next  stated  that  the  Astronomical  ObBerralions  by 
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Dr.  Vogel  and  ( 'orporal  Maguiro,  in  Central  Africa,  had  been  received 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  tlirough  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  also  a  copy  of  a  Despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tripoli, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Corporal  Maguire,  dated  Kuka, 
November,  1856,  announcing  the  reported  assassination  of  Dr.  Vogel 
at  Wadai.  Sir  Boderick  remarked  that  this  was  a  mere  report,  and 
cautioned  the  members  against  placing  much  fjEuth  in  it,  reminding 
them  that  similar  statements  had  gained  circulation  of  the  death  of 
several  other  African  travellers,  who  had  afterwards,  and  as  he  hoped 
would  be  the  case  with  Dr.  Vogel,  returned  to  this  country  alive  and 
well. 

In  quitting  the  subject  of  Africa,  he  had  &rther  to  announce  that 
the  renewed  maritime  expedition  to  the  Niger,  as  advocated  by  the 
Society,  would  soon  quit  our  shores,  commanded  by  the  same  compe- 
tent observer  and  naturalist,  Dr.  Baikie,  F.R.O.S.,  who  had  formerly 
succeeded  so  well ;  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  praise- 
worthy  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  had 
again  countenanced  this  important  national  enterprise. 

Sir  Eoderick  then  stated  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  Sir  J.  Herschel,  enclosing  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maclear, 
Iler  Majesty's  Astronomer  at  the  Cape,  in  which  he  remarks  that 
**  Dr.  Livingston's  observations  had  been  reduced  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  exploit  of  crossing  the  African  continent  from  west  to 
east,  and  of  perseveringly  fixing,  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
interesting  features  of  the  path,  combined  in  placing  the  poor 
missionary  pre-eminently  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  celebrated 
explorers." 

In  connection,  with  this  subject,  the  Chairman  informed  the  Meet- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Portugal  had  sent  out  orders  to  Mozam- 
bique to  support  Dr.  Livingston's  late  companions  at  the  public 
expense  of  that  province,  imtil  his  return  to  claim  them. 

The  Chairman  next  alluded  to  the  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  H. 
Babbage,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  in  overcoming  great  diffi- 
culties when  deserted  and  alone,  and  to  the  talent  with  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  detect  gold-bearing  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Torrens,  in  Australia,  and  in  tracts  unknown  to  Europeans.* 

Lastly,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  expedition  under 
Mr.  Palliser  would  proceed  in  a  fortnight  to  its  starting  point  on 
Lake  Superior,  with  the  view  of  surveying  vast  tracts  of  British 
North  America,  as  yet  most  imperfectly  known,  particularly  the 
country  watered  by  the  affluents  <xf  the  Saskatchevan,  and  with  the 
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ulterior  view  of  examining  the  southern  portion  of  t] 
Uountaine  in  our  territories,  and  possibly  of  discovoriug  a 
ticnble  passago  through  them,  to  Vancouver  Island. 

He  fartlier  Btated  that  Dr.  Hector  had,  on  his  reconiraendation, 
been  appoinled  the  geologist,  naturalist,  and  medical  man  to  the 
expedition,  whilst  Lieut,  Blakiston,  r.a.,  f.r.g.3.,  was  to  make  mag- 
netical  observations,  as  inatnicted  by  General  Snbine,  and  tlio  bota- 
nical collection  as  recommended  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Dr.  Hooker. 

Under  these  oirciunstanccs,  the  IVesi dent  hoped  that  an  expedition 
whioh  had  originated  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the 
Soyal  Geographical  Society  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  would  bo 
*ery  efficiently  and  succesafully  completed  under  the  direction  of  the 

ilonial  Office,  and  especially  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  the  Under-Secretary, 
>'Who  had  imdertaken  the  task  with  such  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the 
tnbjecl. 

The  Rev.  C.  O.  Nicolat,  f.b.s.b.,  understood  that  one  sutomcr  was  to  be 

■pent  iu  examiujiig  tho  district  between  L^e  Sujjcrior  and  I.ake  Wiimipeg. 

WiUi  due  derercncc  to  tliose  who  hail  uinde  this  altemtjou  in  the  original  pkn 

^tf  the  expedition,  be  thou;^ht  tbiH  wnuid  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.    Amid  such 

t^network  of  waten  u  la;  between  ibeae  two  lakes,  uothinH  definite  could  bo 

ne  Id  onu  summer,  and  the  roubr  itself  was  already  sufficieotly  well  known 

rough  the  officem  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  others.    He  also  under- 

r  Mood  that  the  first  winter  was  to  be  spent  at  Kort  Charlton,  which  was  several 

[  hnndred  miles  out  of  the  line  originally  reuommended  by  the  Society  to  be  ex- 

[   Dbred.     Before  Uie  expedition  Blart«i^  he  really  hopeil  the  iestnictions  would 

I  be  reoousidered.     Tlie  great  object  should  be  to  press  across  the  [ilains  to  the 

Kmth  of  the  Saskatchevan,  and  ^t  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  bood  as  possible. 

I  The  PnesiDEtrt'  said  Mr.  NIcolay  bad  really  ex[iressed  bis  own  opinions  and 

*«  Opinions  of  tlie  Couucil  of  the  Society,     The  Govcrnmeut,  however,  up- 

1  to  have  other  objects  in  view  besides  mere  geogriipbical  discovery ;  be 

.  therefore,  that  Mr.  Nicolay  would  not  press  the  subject  farther  at 


^  (ml 


Shiraz  to  Fesaa  and  Darab,  and  thenea 
m  Ilk  1850.    By  Mr.  Cooeul  Keith 


The  papers  road  were  : — 
'  1,  /Totes  of  a  Journey  eastwards  froi 
iButvKtrdii  ly  JeAnm  to  Katei 
£.  Abbott. 
■  Commanicated  by  the  EoH  of  Clabkmdoh. 

WT  [This  paper  will  l>e  printed  in  full  iu  tlio  Journal.] 

[T  GsKBRALMoitTEiTti,  K.B.u.s.,3aidit  wos a cousiclemblu number  of  yesTs  since 
ne  visited  this  country.  He  was  directed  to  survey  thu  Passes  from  Bushii-  Ui 
Sbinut  and  the  plain  of  Kszeran  ;  and  the  route  was  so  minutely  surveyed  that 
he  thought  ikiste  was  no  geographical  feature  that  remuned  to  be  ascertained. 
KaMraii  ha  ooosidcrod  a  great  military  point,  as  it  commanded  the  entrances  of 
^6  valleys.  It  was  a  beautiful  region,  well  watered,  aud,  if  cultivated,  would 
be  highly  productive.  He  saw  there  the  largest  oranee-trec  he  had  ever  tcet 
Witb,  it  b^g  40  feet  in  height.    From  Kaxeian  commenced  tlie  most  difficult 
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jKisscs.  About  nine  miles  from  Sliiraz  was  tlie  i>ass  called  the  Virgin's  Pass, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  fliglit  of  steps,  protected  by  a  very  low  paraiwt  wall,  yet 
exceedingly  danfi^erous  to  pass.  It  was  constructed  at  the  private  expense  of  a 
merchant,  who  mid  he  had  lost  more  of  his  mules  in  one  year  than  the  road 
cost.  To  the  right  of  it  a  good  road,  however,  might  be  made,  without  great 
difficulty,  as  it  was  but  two  miles  over,  altogether.  From  this  point  the  route 
descended  into  a  fine  wooded  valley,  and  proceeded  along  till  it  reached  the  Old 
Woman's  Pass,  which  was  about  four  miles  in  length.  1  his  imws  was  neither 
so  steep  nor  so  rocky  as  the  other.  Beyond  this  came  a  succession  of  well- 
watered  and  well-cultiYated  valleys.  The  cultivation  of  the  plain  of  ShinuB 
itself  was  limited,  owing  to  the  want  of  water,  as  the  small  stream  which  passed 
the  town  was  used  to  water  the  gardens  and  fields  in  the  vicinity.  Sculptured 
rocks  of  the  kind  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Abbott,  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  province.  At  Kazeran  there  is  a  stalactite  cave,  100  feet  deep,  and  at  the 
bottom  there  was  a  statue  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  Uie  water  which 
formed  the  stalactite  had  attached  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave. 


2.  Proposed  Search  for  Dr.  Leichhardfs  Missing  Party.      By  Samu>X 
Sidney,  Esq. — (Author  of  *  The  Three  Colonies  of  Australia'). 

Mr.  Sidney  said  the  paper  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
Australia,  by  one  of  the  squatters  in  the  most  northern  district  of  the 
province  of  New  South  Wales,  who  had  resided  fourteen  years  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  colony,  who  had  himself  conducted  exploring 
expeditions  in  search  of  '*  Euns,'*  into  districts  never  before  trodden 
by  white  men,  and  who  therefore  was  entitled  to  speak  with  all  the 
authority  of  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  evening  — the  probable 
fate  of  Dr.  Leichhardt.  The  last  intelligence  received  of  Leichhardt 
was  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Cogoon,  April,  1 848.  At  that  time 
he  expected  to  reach  Swan  River,  in  about  three  years.  The  great 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  Leichhardt*s  departure,  was 
no  proof  of  his  death,  because  if  supported  by  hunting,  which  he 
must  be,  he  could  only  proceed  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  a 
day,  and  would  hot  leave  any  place  where  game  was  plentiful,  as 
there  are  many  in  the  oases  of  the  interior.  Dr.  Leichhardt  had, 
on  former  occasions,  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  aborigines  and 
been  fed  by  them,  when  they  were  at  the  same  time  at  war  with  neigh- 
bouring stockowners.  The  northern  Bushmen  do  not  believe  the 
story  brought  by  Mr.  Hovenden  Hely,  that  Leichhardt  was  murdered 
on  a  creek  150  miles  from  Wandaigumbal,  on  the  Condamine.  They 
say  that  the  remains  of  pack  saddles,  found  by  Mr.  Hely,  were  not 
those  of  Leichhardt's  party,  but  of  two  squatters,  who  were  lost  in  the 
Bush.  They  obseive  that  although  it  is  well  known  that  cattle  will 
return  600  miles  to  their  homes,  especially  if  attacked  and  dispersed 
by  blacks,  not  one  of  Leichhardt*s  large  lot  has  ever  been  seen — a 
positive  proof  that  he  had  penetrated  too  iietr  for  them  to  return. 
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I  They  uiaintmu  tlial  the  runte  which  Lcichhardt  took  on  hia  laat 
I'  ^xpeditiou,  was  in  aU  probability  on  Sir  Thomaa  Mitehell'e  tniuk,  as 
I  lar  as  that  officer  reached  to  the  North.      From  theuco,   in  his 
I  attempt  to  proceed  weBtwaril,  he  was  too  practical  a  Buiiluiitin  to 
I  ftttempt  a  deuert  bo  featf  ully  illastrated  hy  Sturt ;    that  he  wuuld 
)  be   euro  to  follow  on   one   side   of  the   coatt  range   or  bachbone 
f  the  colony,  to  make  sure  of  water  and  the  greutcbt  pnjbabilily  of 
I  food ; — that  he  probably  reached  the  longitude  of  I'ort  Esuington, 
k  ind  in  endeavouring  to  push  on  south-west  from  thence,  has  got 
I  into  some  dif&ciilty — perhaps  depending  on  some  friendly  tribe  for 
I  food.     The  Boutb-weHt  being  in  all  probability  badly  watered,  no 
prudent  man  would  attempt  to  cross  it,  except  in  a  wet  season,  and 
therefore  Leichhaidt  might  be  atui^k  fast  with  a  desert  between 
him  and  water,  waiting  for  a  wet  season  to  travel.     That  the  wild 
blacks,  less  ferocious  than  those  on  ihe  borders  of  the   jjastoral 
difltrictA,  Would  be  likely  to  retain  him  among  them  as  a  curiosity 
or  deity ; — or  that  be  may  bo  gradually  winding  his  way  back,  hunting 
for  food,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  a  day ; — that  therefore  if  it 
took  him  three  years  to  reach  the  spot  where  he  had  to  turn  back,  it 
would  take  double  that  period  to  return  to  the  jioint  of  his  departure. 
Mr.  Sidney's  correspondent  concludes  by  suggesting  an  Expe- 
dition in  search  of  Leichhardt,  whii^h  lias  been  planned  by  practical 
northern  Bushmen.     It  should  conwtt  of  fifteen  disciplined  abori- 
ginal troopers  of  the  native  police  foice,  under  the  command  of 
Frederick  Walker,  the  late  Commandant  of  that  force,  who  bad  volun- 
teered to  serve  without  pay  or  remuneration  of  any  kind,  with  60 
horses,  45  of  which  to  he  laden  with  supplies —meat  rations  to  be 
obtained  by  the  hunting  blacks.     The  expedition  should  start  from 
L  the  &rthest  station  in  the  Port  Curtis  district,  and  get  upon  Leiuh- 
ftlwrdt's  tracks,  which  would  be  plain  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  a 
r  oounby  unoccupied  by  cattle.     As  Leichhardt  always  marked  trees 
at  his  camp,  and  his  cattle  would  travel  in  single  file  and  denote 
his  route,  the  black  troojiers  would  follow  these  like  blood-hounda, 
and  infallibly   find  Leiohbardt's  jiarty  or  bring  back  his  papers, 
1^  brands  of  bis  cattle,  or  other  complete  solution  of  the  mystery 
that  now  hong  over  his  tato. 

The  expedition  should  be  met  by  a  coasting  vessel  at  some  con- 
venient point,  and  provided  with  supplies  for  a  second  year, 

Mr.  Sidney  couclnded  by  observing  that  nothing  was  to  be  ox- 

peoted  from  the  Home  Goveniment ;  or  from  the  New  South  Wales 

or  Sydney  citizens,  with  whom  eiplorers  and  exploring  eiiwditions 

L  vere  alike  unpopular.     It  rested  with  men  of  science  and  wealth  to 

I  mbscribe  the  three  or  four  thousand  pounda  needful  for  aacertaiuing 
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tlie  fate  of,  and  perhaps  rescuing,  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  the  cause  of  geographical  science. 


3.  Return  of  the  North  Austrdian  Expedition^  under  Mr.  A.  C.  Greqobt. 

Communicated  by  G.  F.  Leslie,  Esq.,  F.R.O.S. 

Burnett  District,  2nd  December,  1856. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  of  the  arrival  of  the  North 
Australian  Expedition  within  the  limits  of  the  settled  parts  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  transmit  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the 
Gk>vemor-General  a  brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ez« 
pedition. 

From  the  time  of  landing  the  horses  at  Point  Pearce  in  September, 
1855,  to  the  9th  May,  1850,  the  party  was  employed  in  preliminary 
details,  and  the  exploration  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Victoria  Biver,  having  penetrated  the  interior  deserts  to  latitude 
1 9P  20*  south,  and  longitude  1 27^  30*  east ;  a  detail  of  which  I  forwarded 
by  the  '  Tom  Tough*  schooner,  vi&  Copang,  and  which  doubtless  has 
already  come  to  hand. 

The  schooner  '  Tom  Tough '  having  been  seriously  damaged  in 
ascending  the  Victoria  Hiver,  and  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions 
thereby  destroyed,  I  instructed  Mr.  Baines  to  embark  that  portion 
of  the  expedition  which  was  not  required  to  form  the  land  party, 
and  to  proceed  to  Copcmg  for  supplies,  and  thence  to  the  Albert 
Biver  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
expedition. 

On  the  21st  June  I  left  the  encampment  on  the  Victoria  Biver, 
with  a  party  of  six  persons,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Elsey,  Dr. 
MtiUer,  and  three  men — Dean,  Bowman,  and  Melville. 

The  arid  nature  of  the  country  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Aus- 
tralia compelled  us  to  increase  our  latitude  to  15^  S.  in  order  to 
pass  the  central  parts  of  Amheim-land,  after  which  we  kept  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  water  could  be  found  in  the  rivers,  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sea  not  exceeding  100  miles. 

Beaching  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  Albert  Biver  on  the 
30th  August,  the  schooner  had  not  arrived,  and  from  some  marked 
trees,  it  appeared  that  Her  Majesty*s  Ship  ^  Torch  *  had  sent  a  boat 
up  the  Biver  a  few  weeks  previous,  but  it  was  evident  that  this 
visit  had  no  reference  to  the  expedition,  as  the  only  marks  left  con- 
sisted of  the  names  of  some  of  the  crew,  which  they  had  amused 
themselves  by  carving  on  the  trees  and  stumps ;  and  the  ashes  of 
their  fire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  wait  the. 
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arrival  of  the  schooner,  and  having  marked  trees,  and  buried  in- 
Btnictiona  for  Mr.  BttineB  at  a  spot  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  wo  loft  the  Albert  on  the  3rd  September,  and  made  eome  in- 
effeutnal  attempts  to  proceed  to  the  south-eaat,  but  want  of  wafer 
compelled  me  to  pursue  a  route  parallel  to  the  cooat  to  latitude 
17-20  S.,  when  the  Gilbert  River  enabled  a  S.E.  couree  to 

pUTEUOd. 

Crossing  the  Heads  of  the  Lj^d  in  18*40,  we  reached  the  Burdekin 
on  the  10th  October.  Our  route  was  then  along  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  the  junction  of  tlie  Suttor  River,  which  was  followed 
wp  to  the  Bely&ndo  River.  Tracing  that  river  to  latitude  22°,  we 
then  pniBued  a  aonth-oaat  course  to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  and 
Mackenzie  Rivers,  and  thence  our  course  to  the  Dawson  brought  us 
to  Messrs.  Connor  and  Pitt's  station,  on  the  22nd  November. 

I  am  now  en  route  to  Brisbane,  where  I  purpose  to  leave  the 
liorses  until  arrangemente  can  be  made  for  their  disposal,  and  proceed 
^rect  to  Sydney. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Gregory, 

Commander  N.  A,  Expedition. 

To  His  ExcetUnoj  the  Oovemor-Oen^xd. 

The  Prisii>e:)t  remarked  that  this  wb«  but  an  outline  sketeh  of 
le  journey;   doubtless  a  much  more  detailed  aooount  would  he 
•hortly  received. 

Lieut.  Chiidio,  r.n.,  f.r.o.s.,  said  no  person  could  take  a  greater  iutermt 
in  the  paper  tban  himself,  as  ha  was  sent  out  in  the  '  Torch  '  to  leave  snpplies 
for  Mr.  Uregory  and  his  party.  But  there  was  one  portiou  of  it  which  he 
could  not  allow  to  pass  uDouticed.  as  it  appeared  to  reflect  on  the  ansngcments 
made  by  him  for  the  search  of  thst  party.  Mr.  Gregoiy  staled  that  although 
he  found  marks  and  indicationsof  a  party  having  been  in  the  Albert  River,  yet  ha 
oould  not  ascertain  that  they  came  there  in  search  of  him.  Mr.  Gregory's  visit 
must  have  been  mther  short,  or  he  would  have  discovered  some  of  the  nnme- 
Toas  indications  that  were  left  for  his  guidance.  Due  whole  evening — and  the 
evenings  were  rather  long  in  Australia — two  boats' crews  were  employed  cutting 
marks  on  trees,  hanging  up  bottles  with  notices  in  them  on  difierent  branc1i(«, 
and  one  man  climbed  a  cocoon ut- tree,  the  only  cocoanut-tree  on  tlic  river,  63 
feet  high,  and  hung  a  bottle  ia  a  conspicuous  place.     He  did  not  regret  thst 

t,Br,  Grt^ry's  visit  was  short,  because,  as  it  was  about  the  change  of  Uie 
nisoon,  his  people  might  have  sufi'ered  from  the  serious  eflccls  of  the  climate 
it  that  period,  on  tlie  uninvitiuK  and  barren  shores  of  Narlhem  Auslrsli-v. 

,  Ms.  RoBBBT  Wood  said  he  should  be  exceetlingly  sony  to  say  one  word  tlikt 
oould  discourage  the  interesting  endeavour  to  search  for  the  remuns  of  Dr. 
Ldchhnrlt.  But  tlie  occidental  circumstance  of  the  Doctor  having  paid  him 
a  shoi't  visit  at  his  house  at  Belmaine,  uear  Sjrdney,  a  very  few  days  berore 
ttarting  ou  the  expedition,  had  put  him  in  [wssessioo  of  Dr.  Leichhardt'i  in- 

^  teutions  OS  lo  the  route  he  pro[>oBed  to  follow.  That  route  dlfiertd  materially 
ruggesttd  in  Mr.  Sidney's  pajer,  and  he,  therefore,  thought  it  his 
luty  to  lay  it  b«ore  the  Society,    He  conceived  it  necessary  to  do  so,  because 
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he  believed  that  Dr.  Iieichhardt  would  under  all  circumstances  follow  out  this 
route.  He  assi;jjneil  as  a  special  reason  for  doing  so,  that  it  would  x>ro^bly 
bring  him  to  a  tangent  with  the  route  formerly  taken  by  Captain  Sturt  from 
the  .southern  coast,  and  he  expected  to  intersect  that  line  at  almost  right  aoglcB 
by  crossing  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  He  pro- 
posed to  start  from  Moreton  Bay,  and  to  diverge  slightly  to  the  northwards  in 
penetrating  the  interior ;  then,  after  reaching  Sturt's  line,  to  go  on  to  Perth  on 
the  west  coast.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lynd,  whose  name  had  hen 
given  to  one  of  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast. 

The  President  asked  Mr.  Wood  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that^  in  adven- 
turing westward,  Dr.  Leichhardt  had  got  lost  in  some  of  the  saline  deeerU  in 
the  interior  ? 

Mr.  Wood  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  was  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Hauo  said  that  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  fiite  of  Dr. 
liCichhardt  gave  rise  to  the  project  which  he  had  the  honoiur  to  lay  before  the 
Council  three  years  ago.  If  Leichhardt  had  crossed  the  track  of  Stnrt,  or  even 
advanced  more  into  the  interior,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Gregory 
would  liave  come  ui)on  some  indications  of  the  direction  taken  by  Dr.  Leidi- 
hanlt.  Still  Mr.  Gregory  ha<l  not  mentioned  having  heard  from  the  natives 
anything  about  Dr.  Leichhardt.  All  who  cherished  geographical  enterprise 
would  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidney  for  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  he  hoped 
the  Council  would  not  be  wanting  in  startinga  new  ex|iedition  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  something  more  of  the  fate  of  Dr.  Leichhardt. 

Mr.  p.  L.  Simhunds  observed  that  he  had,  during  some  years  past,  \md 
attention  to  this  subject.  He  well  remembered  that,  in  his  first  expedition. 
Dr.  Leichhardt  was  given  up ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  African  travellers^  he 
was  a  little  sceptical  about  the  fate  of  leichhardt,  until  more  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  fate  had  been  obtained.  Supjiosing  that  he  did  make  his  way  to  the 
westward  in  the  direction  he  intended,  circumstances  might  liave  occurred  to 
cause  hiui  to  diverge  in  some  degree  to  the  northward  or  the  southward  of  the 

{)roposcd  line  of  route.  Travellers  could  not  always  adhere  to  the  plan  they 
aid  down  for  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Australia,  tne  means 
of  support  were  not  so  hopeless  as  was  supposed,  for  it  was  well-known  that 
the  aborigines  lived  on  a  variety  of  things  produced  by  the  soil.  He  was  g^ad 
to  see  tiie  subject  revived,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  the  Society  would  not  let 
it  drop,  without  an  effort  to  obtain  some  di^buite  information  as  to  the  fate  oi  the 
missing  party.  Taking  into  considt^ration  the  vast  extent  of  Australia,  and  the 
slow  progress  tliat  the  party  must  make,  having  to  find  their  own  sustenance, 
he  did  not  think  the  time  which  had  elajised  since  the  expedition  started,  should 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Leichhardt  was  hoi)ele8sly  lost. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  f.r.q.b.,  rose  with  considerable  reluctanoe,  but 
having  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  Dr.  Leichhardt,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  was  now  almost  hopeless  to  expect  any  satisfactory  result  from  the 
exploration  proposed,  he  should  wish — although  most  unwilling  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  any  expedition  likely  to  prove  useful — ^before  the  Society  was  led  away 
by  the  hopeful  expectations  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Sidney,  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  always  been  understood  that  Dr.  t^ichhardt  would 
proceed  almost  in  a  due  west  direction  from  the  jxirallel  of  Sydney  or  Moreton 
bay.  With  regard  to  that  |)oint  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sidney  where  was 
the  point  at  which  the  ship  was  to  meet  the  expedition  after  one  year  had 
ehipsed?  Next,  he  wished  to  know,  how  it  was  proposed  that  the  parties 
couii)Osing  the  expeilition,  should  carry  provisions  for  themselves  and  fodder 
for  the  horses  through  those  arid  districts,  which  constituted  the  prinoifjal 
feature  of  the  interior?  The  nature  of  the  country  had  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that,  without  carrying  a  very  large  supply 
of  provisions,  both  for  the  men  and  for  the  l)easta,  which  would  form  the  staple 
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of  this  ex[>erlitioii,  il  would  be  impossible  (o  penetrate  i 
throngh  tJio  sterile  regions  of  Central  Australia. 

Hb.  Sidnet  said  thai  ifaey  had  just  learned  Crom  Lieut.  CUmmo,  that  Mr. 
Gregory  hod  even  missed  the  traces  of  the  *  Torch '  patj,  which  preceded  him 
%  »ory  short  time.  Therefore,  they  had  very  fair  'reama  to  coacluda  that  many 
traces  of  Leichhardt  would  &\mi  have  escaped  him,  aud  that  up  to  the  presimt 
time,  no  search  had  been  made  at  all.  With  respect  to  the  tnaimoriD  nhivU 
the  proposed  expedition  should  he  conducted,  he  olieerved  that  tLe  plan  of  pro- 
oeeding  was  drawn  up  by  gcntlHtnen  praotioallj  acqn^teil  witli  the  subject, 
aad  who  were  as  great  authorities  on  Auatialiau  travel,  as  Kit  Carson  and  Col. 
Fremont  were  on  Iravolling  in  America.  As  to  the  point  on  the  coast  where 
the  ship  ought  to  meet  the  party  sent  in  search,  it  should  be  selected  by  Uio 
leader  of  the  party.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  that  to  him  than  t«  settle  it 
here  at  home.  The  blacks,  it  was  well  known,  could  live  upon  lizards  and 
grubs,  and  with  a  pound  of  flour  to  each  man  ivt  day,  thoru  would  be  no  diffi~ 
culty  with  regard  to  the  support  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Oai/tos,  F.n.o.s. — "  Having  devot«l  considerable  atlculion  to  what  1 
have  termed  the  '  Art  of  Travel,'  I  must  he^  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
arrangements  which  I  have  heard  proposed  this  night  for  an  expedition  in  search 
of  Dr.  LeichhArdt,  and  towards  the  equipment  of  which  the  Engliah  public  is 
asked  to  subscribe,  do  not  appear  to  me  to  oflbr  any  probuUlity  of  success.  1 
am  very  willing  to  grant  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  phumed  this  expedition, 
may  personally  be  well-qualiHed  explorers,  but  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than 
that  they  are  far  too  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  in  their  estimate  of  what  might 
be  acoompUshcd  by  Iho  mi«na  they  propose.  In  the  first  instwioe,  they  expect 
to  reach  in  six  months  a  dist^ince  which  they  assume  Dr.  Leiclibardt  to  l^ve 
required  Ihreo  years  to  aocompliah.  This  I  iJiink  very  imliVely.  Again,  il 
is  ptDpospd  to  take  a  caravan  of  some  sixty  horses — a  number  that  I  believe 
is  very  difficult  for  15  men  to  manage  cSctcutly  in  a  broken  country.  Their 
estimate,  moreover,  only  professes  to  allow  1  lb,  of  solid  food  (Hour)  per  diem 
for  each  man.  Human  life  caunot  subsist  on  1  lb,  of  flour  per  day.  These 
who  are  interested  in  this  subject  may  consult  with  great  advantage  the  ex- 
cellent i«per  by  Dr.  Cbriatison  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Btport  of  the  Crimean 
CnmmiasionetB,  where  questions  of  diet  are  thoroughly  gone  Into  and  estB' 
blished  on  a  positive  basis.  By  the  facts  adduced  in  that  pa]x.-r,  it  will  be  seen 
tJkat  at  least  double  the  weight  of  solid  food,  that  it  is  here  proposed  to  carry,  is 
alieolutely  esseotial.  Lastly,  it  is  assumed  that  the  track  of  Dr.  Lelchhardt 
still  remains  so  clearly  deflned,  that  the  proposed  party  could  follow  it  straight 
onwards  without  difficulty  or  delay.  Such  might  possibly  he  the  case  in  cer- 
Ikin  woodland  districts,  but  across  most  sandy  tracts,  it  is  clear  that  the  clue 
would  be  entirely  broken,  and  that  a  pursuing  party  mint,  under  these  circum- 
startcea,  be  prejared  to  devote  conriderable  Ume  towards  recovering  it.  They 
would  he  like  honnds  slowly  hunting  on  a  cold  scent,  and  coming  perpetually 
M  fault,  while,  farther,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  questions  of  water  and  of 
fodder  do  not  admit  of  prolonged  and  careful  search  in  desert  districts.  For 
these  reasons  atone,  and  without  entering  deeper  into  the  subject,  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  means  proposed  for  following  up  the  tracks  of 
t>r.  Ix;ichhnrdt  are  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  difiicultie«  of  llie  cbm." 

Mr.  SiDMEY  said  that  the  blauk  men  of  the  party  would  pick  up  food  by  tlic 
way,  and  partly  support  themselves. 

Hh.  Gaitok. — They  would  not  be  able  to  jiick  up  much  sustenance,  as  they 
tia«etled  quiokly  on  through  a  desert. 

Mb.  T,  Saukderb,  in  rejily  to  Lieut.  Chimmo's  assertion,  that  North 
Aostralia  was  arid,  barren,  and  unfit  for  human  habitation,  quoted  the  opinions 
~f  Flinders,  Stokes,  and  I«ichhardt,  to  show  that  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
*i  then  r^ewcd  at  some  length  tlie  course  of  Ur.  Gregory's  ex|>editiaii,  aiul 
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maintained  that,  vrith.  reference  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the  south- 
eastern affluents  of  the  Victoria  River,  he  had  failed  in  the  objects  entrusted 
to  him.  The  only  thing  he  had  accomplished  was  to  determiue  the  north- 
west limits  of  the  great  desert,  as  Austin  had  the  south-west  limits,  and  Sturt 
had  the  south-east.  Mr.  Gregory  might  have  waited  on  the  Gulf  for  tha 
arrival  of  his  tender  with  supplies,  and  have  employed  his  time  in  tracing 
some  of  the  numerous  rivers  fedling  into  it^  from  their  mouths  to  liieir  aouioei 
in  the  interior. 

The  Pbebioent,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  said  tliat  Mr.  Gregory 
appeared  to  have  followed  the  instructions  given  to  him  by  that  most  aooom- 
plished  traveller,  Captain  Sturt.  He  had  proceeded  in  two  directions  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  interior  of  the  country  was  a  saline  desert  or  not.  Having 
satisfied  himself  on  that  subject  in  two  or  three  excursions  to  the  soutliward, 
he  proceeded  to  the  northward,  to  mark,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  nature  of 
the  affluents  that  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Whether  be  had  suffi- 
ciently examined  them,  it  was  not  for  the  Society  to  judge  until  they  had  le- 
oeived  the  details  of  his  journey.  They  all  knew  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  journeys  ever  performed  in  that  great  continent. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Leichhardt,  he  could  not  entertain  hopes  of  his  being 
found  alive,  because  from  all  that  could  be  learned,  the  interior  was  one  vast 
saline  desert ;  it  was  only  the  coast  region  that  was  callable  of  sustaining 
human  life ;  and  if  Dr.  Leichhardt  went  to  the  westward,  he  must  have  gone 
into  the  saline  desert,  and  probably  perished  there  with  all  his  party. 
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SKSSION    1807. 
Bltvenlh  Meituuj,  April  27lh,  1857. 

Sir  RODEUICK  I.  MUBCHISON,  Pkksident,  in  the  Chair. 

ELBcmosa, — Major-Gerten^  A.  Alexander ;  Dr.  Itisdon  Stnmtt ;  Major- 
OmerW  J.  R.  Craufurd!  Jiev.  C.  E.  Hmk  R«n<;  Sir  Gforgt  Simpxm, 
Gt/va-aor-in-Chief  Rupert  Land:  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Trmch,  Dtatt  of  Wtd- 
miiater ;  and  G.  W.  Allan ;  A.  Aslier  Goidmid;  H.  R.  GrdUt :  Cliarles  C. 
Iliil :  Richard  ffoptr  ;  Auden  H.  Layard,  n.c.L. ;  tf.  A.  Uo^d ;  Atidrtvi  A. 
PaUia  J  Edward  ParaM,  ll.d.  ;  Thonum  Vardon  I^Lilirarian  of  the  House 
of  Comtnont)  ;  and  Charlen  Verrey,  Eaqrs.,  uxrt  elictrd  Fellina, 

DosATiosa. — The  donations  to  the  Library  since  the  former  meeting 
very  numerous,  iiuiong  whiuh  the  following  more  important 
■were  mentioned: — 184  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  com- 
pleting the  county  of  Linlithgow;  21  sheets  of  the  Indinn  Atloa ; 
194  charts  and  other  get^raphical  works,  presented  by  the  Hun.  the 
Enet  India  Company ;  5  additional  maps  of  the  Atlas  of  Bavaria, 
presented  by  the  Survoyor-Gencral's  department  in  Bavaria ;  Heu&s 
and  Browne's  Map  of  the  Subdivision  in  and  about  Sydnuy  and  its 
Environs,  in  4  sheets,  presented  by  the  authors ;  map  of  the  Unitod 
States,  British  and  Central  America,  by  I'Tofoesor  A.  U.  Rogers,  of 
the  United  States,  and  A.  Keith  Johnston,  k.r.o.s,  ;  Kos,  9,  10,  and 
n  of  the  Koyal  Illustrated  Atlaa,  by  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Co., 
of  Edinburgh ;  raanuscript  map  of  South-Easfern  Africa,  showing 
tbo  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  &c.,  by  Mr.  K.  Mofl'att,  presented 
through  Dr.  Livingston;  Memoirs  of  the  Gtoological  Survey  of 
India,  presented  through  I'rofeBSor  Oldham ;  Projections  nf  Two- 
tliirda  of  a  Sphere,  by  Colonel  James,  K.e.  ;  Dr.  Armstrong's  Dis- 
iry  of  the  North-West  Passage  ;  maps  of  the  Indian  Aiohipolago 
Chile,  &c.,  by  J.  Bartholomew,  Jan.,  f.r.g.s.  ;  &c.  &o. 

AssoiTNCEMESTs. — The  President  announced  that  tlie  suhscriiition 
list  in  aid  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  the  Franklin  relics,  and 
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towards  wliicli  8<)0/.  had  already  beeu  suby(;ribcd,  would  bo  shortly 
udveriiscd.  Tlur  Eighth  Number  of  the  rrocecdings  of  the  Society 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Chairman  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
Chinese  maps,  presented  by  Consul  Parkes,  f.r,q.s. 

The  papers  i-ead  wci-e : — 

1 .  Memoir  on  the  Ntnyhltoarhood  of  Canton  and  Hongkong^  and  tJte  Had 
C(xist  of  China.    By  Sir  John  Fi^vncis  Davis,  Bart.,  k.o.b.,  f.b.g.8. 

As  Iho  seat  of  the  late  operations,  and  the  most  probable  theatre 
i»f  the  future  oues,  in  the  existing  dis|)uto  with  China,  it  may  per- 
haps V>e  (»f  some  interest  to  take  a  geneml  view  of  the  neighbour- 
In  mhI  of  (^Huton  and  Hongkong,  ineludiug  the  whole  of  the  rirer  as 
far  up  as  the  provincial  capital  of  Kuang-tung  province.  All  our 
troubles  Kinee  the  war  (at  least,  all  tlrnt  have  not  admitted  of  a 
satisfactory  aiTangement)  have  been  at  Canton.  Circumstances, 
which  cannot  bo  fully  detailed  here,  have  tended  to  promote  both 
the  ill-feeling  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Cantonese.  At  most  of  the 
now  i)ort8  to  the  nortliw^anl  the  power  and  the  moderation  of  the 
British  were  cqiudly  dcraonsti'atcd  during  the  war,  until  the  growing 
good  feeling  of  the  native  population  towards  their  invaders  became 
one  of  the  omens,  at  least,  w^hich  induced  the  Imperial  Government 
to  hasten  an  accommodation  witli  us.  Canton,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  esca])ed  cluistisi^mcnt,  and  (as  might  have  been  foreseen)  attri- 
buted this  merciful  forbcai^anco  to  wrong  motives ; — a  mistake 
which  the  expencnce  of  the  North  has  not  corrected,  because  the 
immense  distances  and  the  imperfect  means  of  commnnioating 
knowledge  (so  inferior  to  our  own  in  Europe)  keep  the  different 
portions  of  that  empire  verj^much  in  the  dark  respecting  each  other. 
A  bet  ter  ])roof  of  this  almost  incurable  ignorance  could  not  be 
adduced,  than  the  accoimt  of  the  English  received  by  M.  Hue  from 
a  Tai*tar  near  Peking,  one  of  a  body  who  had  been  stationed  at  Tien- 
tsin, to  oppose  us  in  case  we  approached  the  capital.  To  the  ques- 
tion, *'  Vous  etes-vous  battus  ?  avez-vous  vu  Tennemi  ?  "  he  replied, 
**  *  Non,  il n'a  pas  os^  paraitie.'  Les  Chinois  nous  r^p^taient  jwrtout 
que  nous  marchions  k  une  mort  cei-taine  et  inutile.  '  Que  ferez-vous,' 
nous  disaient-ils,  'coutre  des  monstres  marins?  lis  vivent  dans 
Tcau  commo  des  poissons ;  quand  on  s'y  attend  le  moins,  ils  parais- 
eent  a  la  smface,  et  lancent  des  "  si-koua  "  *  enilamm^s.  Aussitdi 
qu'on  bandc  Tare  pour  leur  envoyer  des  fleches,  ils  se  replongent 
dans  Tcau  comnie  des  grenouillcs.*  " 


*  Their  nnme  for  bombshells. 
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It  Boems  at  onco  good  policy  bs  regnrrla  the  CantoncsB,  am!  more 
jtistipe  and  hitraanify  towards  the  bcttt-r-JiBposcd  populalioriH  in- 
wanU  tjic  north-ciiat,  that,  if  a  l*:«suu  is  to  bo  admiiiisten.'d,  it  Blioiild 
be  admitiial«rad  in  the  right  qiiRTtor.  Topical  ovils  roqniro  topical 
rcmedius :  and  if  we  were  oiico  more  to  leave  Canton  to  ilsolf  (as 
we  have  done  bd'oro),  the  question  would  again  he  asked,  which 
wsw  BO  often  asked  then,—"  Why  did  you  not  addreea  yourwlvefi  to 
those  who  had  offended  you,  and  were  prepared  to  roBist  yon, 
instead  of  attacking  us?  "  At  Canton,  beaides,  there  la  nothing  at 
present  to  lose,  for  all  trade  has  left  it,  and  all  the  foreign  quarter 
ia  in  ruins,  'ITie  complete  capture  and  occupation  of  ihe  city  and 
the  heights  behind  by  onr  troops,  with  Hongkong  and  its  harbour, 
its  barracks  and  its  hospitals,  for  the  base  of  opemtious,  would  at 
once  dispel  the  delusions  of  the  Cantonene.  and  supply  us  with  a 
materia)  guarantee  and  pledge,  as  long  as  it  was  rclnined.  for  all 
(hat  we  have  to  require  from  the  Peking  Government.  These  two 
jKiintA  seem  to  comprise  within  Ihemselves  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition— that  is  to  say,  satisfaction  for  the  past  and  §ecurity  fur  the 
future  ;  and,  as  the  surest  way  to  the  second,  the  first  seems  indis- 
pensable—viz. the  capture  and  occupation  of  tlie  provincial  city. 

Apart  from  some  peculiar  disadvantages  which  eoniipire  to  render 
Canton  about  the  worst  place  for  our  trade  (a  trade  which  wa« 
idti^ther  forced  there  by  the  policy  of  the  Tartar  Government), 
that  city  happens  to  be  placed  on  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com- 
modious navigable  rivers  in  the  world,  tktme  aoconut  of  this  river, 
and  of  the  islands  and  principal  anchorages  in  its  neighbourhood, 
with  the  several  points  of  defence,  may  he  interesting  at  a  time 
wlien  ihe  public  prints  contiun  aceounte  of  naval  transactions,  and 
of  mnvemenls  from  one  place  to  another  whoso  names  and  localities 
are  to  many  unknown. 

The  whole  distance   between  Canton  on  the  N.W.,  and  Uong- 

RBgon  the  8.E.,  is  about  77  nautical  miles,  of  which  45  extend 
n  Hongkong  to  the  forts  at  Boca  Tigris,  and  the  remaining  32 
Canton.  Whamjioa,  the  place  of  anchorage  for  trading  vessels,  is 
out  10  miles  Ih-Iow  the  provincial  city,  and  this  is  a  great  draw- 
back, for  in  China  our  trade  is  always  most  secure  under  the  gims 
of  our  vessels,  as  at  Shanghae  and  Amoy.  Until  our  twar  there  was 
only  one  recognised  passage  Ijetween  Wliiimpna  and  Canton  ;  but 
the  enterprise  of  her  Majeaty's  ships  in  1840  and  1841  discovered  a 
convenient  passage  to  the  south,  called  Itleiilicim  Reach,  from  that 
ship  of  the  line  having  navigated  the  greater  portion  of  the  way. 
~^0  principal  defences  of  the  river  are,  first,  the  famous  Bugne 
b,  which  mount  some  hundreds  of  very  large  gnns,  and,  to 
a  K  2 
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fippeaiaiUM^  at  louht,  arc  extremely  formidable.  But  ihey  have  been 
three  times  tiikon — in  1841,  by  Sir  Gordon  Bremer;  in  1847,  by 
the  expedition  which  1  took  up  myself;  and  again,  in  1856,  by  Sir 
Michael  Se>'mour.  A  little  higher  to  the  left  is  a  long  batteiy  on 
Tiger  Island,  to  which  all  ships  are  obliged  to  patis  very  close,  on 
account  of  the  shoals  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  liver.  No  otlier 
defence  occurs  until  tlio  one  called  the  First-bar  Battery,  on  the 
loft  bank,  erected  about  the  time  w^hen  Sir  lliomas  Herbert's  light 
squadron  routed  the  Chinese  force  in  1841.  The  principal  defences 
towards  Canton  arc  at  tlio  point  called  the  Barrier,  where  the  two 
divided  channels  of  the  river  unite,  and  w^here  a  barrier  of  stakes 
hiis  been  long  constructed.  Hero  are  about  six  batteries,  and  the 
position  would  be  impregnable  were  it  not  for  the  absurd  manner 
in  which  the  furt^  are  built,  upon  perfectly  square  plans ;  so  that  if 
you  advance  on  an  angle  scarcely  a  gun  can  bo  brought  to  bear. 
The  embrasures,  or  rather  windows,  arc  almost  lai^e  enough  for  a 
lord  mayor's  coach,  and  furnished  with  folding-doors  of  wood,  by 
way  of  supplying  plenty  of  splinters  for  the  giirrison.  I  have  found 
no  reason  to  change  the  explanation  which  I  gave  in  a  work  on 
China,  twenty  one  years  ago,  of  the  unimproved  condition  of  the 
military  resources  of  the  countiy.  Fii*st,  tliat  pride  and  conceit 
which  is  a  bar  to  all  improvement  in  the  arts,  and,  among  the  rest^ 
the  art  of  war.  Secondly,  tliat  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  population 
which  has  prevented  the  Tartar  Government  from  making  of  it 
such  efficient  troops  as  it  might ;  for  during  the  war  we  always  found 
the  greatest  possible  difference  between  the  Tartars  and  Chinese. 
I^hirdly,  that  overwhelming  superiority  which  the  empire  has  pos- 
sessed over  the  petty  and  barbarous  states  on  its  frontiers,  and 
which  has  precluded  any  serious  calls  on  its  exertions. 

The  remaining  defences  occur  on  reaching  Canton.  First,  the 
French  Folly  (the  origin  of  the  name  altogether  unknown),  which 
WIS  on  the  east  of  the  city,  but  which  has  been  blown  up  and 
demolished  by  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  the  Dutch  Folly,  on  an  island 
in  the  river,  which  was  lately  occupied  by  our  force,  and  from 
which  the  Viceroy's  palace  was  bombarded  and  destroyed  ;  a  thing 
opposite  the  Foreign  Quarter,  very  like  a  goose-pie,  but  named  the 
Red  Fort ;  and  what  is  called  the  Shameen  Fort,  a  little  above  the 
Foreign  Quarter.  Since  our  discovei*y  and  navigation  of  Blenheim 
Beach,  a  fort  or  two  have  been  there  erected.  In  the  continuation 
of  the  same  passage  towards  Canton  is  the  Macao  or  Teatotum  Fort 
on  an  island  (so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  square  or  octagonal  sides), 
and  the  Bird's-nest  Batteiy,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  left  bank.  Sir 
jMichael  Seymour,  in  temporarily  leaving  the  Foreign  Garden,  as  a 
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I  strong  position,  lias  very  wisely  occupied  the  Macao  Fort, 
's  easily  defended  by  co-opemtion  willi  liis  ships.  Having 
determined  on  keeping  the  river  open  ponding  tho  arrival  of  rein- 
forc^mentB,  the  admiral  baa  placed  his  ships  within  signal  dislanea 
of  paoh  other  all  down  the  rivor,  so  as  to  co-operate  in  case  of 
ueceaaity,  and  prevent  the  channel  being  blocked  up  by  the  ChineHO. 
Q'he  difficulties  of  this  plan  are  considerably  increased  by  tlio 
numerous  creeks  and  side-channels  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  (Jat-bottomed  jnnks  can  lurk  and  send  ont  fire-rafts  and  other 
nnnoyajtcea  npon  our  ships,  without  the  possibility  of  being  fol- 
lowed and  cnt  off  in  return.  The  fire-raftB,  however,  are  not  so 
dangerous  as  might  be  apprcheuded,  since  they  cou  be  taken  in  tow 
by  rowboats,  and  driven  on  shore  to  bum  at  their  leisure.  The 
B])Ocies  of  vesfiel  most  wanted  by  the  last  accounts  were  gnnbimts  of 
light  draft  to  follow  up  tho  junks  into  thoeo  creeks  and  destroy 
^^■^Un :  and,  with  tho  asMistance  of  t^iich,  no  doubt  a  good  account 
^^^U  be  given  of  Ibo  enemy.  Almost  every  t^inese  afloat  in  Ihe 
^^Hghbourbood  of  Cantim  is  a  pirate,  whenever  he  can  turn  his  hand 
^^iat  way ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  results  of  Ihe  proposed  naval 
expedition  would  be  the  extinction  of  piracy  about  Hongkong  and 
the  coast  ^interfering  so  aeiiously  as  it  does  with  our  trade)  by  dia- 
lling, and,  if  necessary,  destroying,  every  armed  jnnk  lallen  in 
The  excuse  for  carrying  arms  la  "  self-defence  against 
;"  but  they  are,  in  fact,  all  pirates  in  turn,  and  if  all  are 
med  equally  this  pretence  will  be  annihilated. 
3  tho  mean  while,  both  tho  internal  aud  the  estemal  troublca  of 
I  seem  to  have  conspired  to  favour  the  progress  of  our  own 
Jny  of  Hongkong,  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  remember 
ing  round  it  in  a  yacht,  and  occasionally  landing  to  ehoot, 
when  it  was  nearly  uninhabited,  and  now  Jt  contains  70,000  (.'hincse 
inhabitaots,  with  occasionally  aa  many  as  a  hundred  Eurcpenn  ships 
^tbe  harbour.  This  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and, 
5  to  the  testimony  of  Admiral  Cecille,  of  the  French  navy, 
ior  to  that  of  Hio  Janeiro,  which,  I  believe,  has  ranked  aa  the 
1  these  ciranmstances  combined,  together  with  the  acoommo- 
n  for  troops  on  shore,  must  tend  to  give  tlie  present  eipedidon 
|i'fmniens«  advantage  over  the  Hist  one.  The  unhealthiness  of 
Igkong  was  experienced  on  the  first  occupation  (I  believe  a  very 
it  occurrence),  and  this  was  much  aggravated  by  tho  effects 
ineee  spirits  on  our  troops ;  for  while  the  prisoners  in  gaol 
ite  healthy  (without  the  luxuries  which  prisoners  in  gaol 
n  this  country).  Ilia  soldiers  in  Imrracks,  who  had  bcccxh  to 
lor,  were  dying  at  the  rate  of  10  in  a  week.     I  was  rejoiced  to 
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find,  l>y  '  The  Times,'  tluit  his  IJoyal  Highness  the  Conimander-in- 
Cliiof  had  himself  addressed  very  seriously  on  this  subject  a  corps 
of  artilleiy  at  Woolwich  previoiis  to  their  embarkation.  There  ia 
not  only  the  inherent  mischief  of  these  unwholesome  GhinoBe 
Bpiritis  (bad  enough  in  themselves),  but  the  additional  danger  of 
their  being  poisoned. 

Quitting  Hongkong,  we  may  now  proceed  along  the  coast  to  tlie 
new  ])ort8  in  succession,  where  it  is  to  bp  hoped  the  peacefully 
trading  inhabitants  (so  dififercnt  from  the  Cantonese)  may  not  be 
disturbed  by  war,  as  most  of  them  had  plenty  of  it  on  the  former 
occasion.  If  they  can  only  experience  our  moderation  for  a  time, 
they  may  perhaps  at  last  get  rid  of  the  idea  which  in  China  attaches 
ever}' where  to  an  EnglL&hman.  viz.  that  of  a  b^)es  implumis  who 
goes  about  surveying  and  map-making,  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
occupation. 

Leaving  TTongkong,  we  proceed  about  2G0  miles  N.E.  to  Amoy, 
the  first  of  the  four  new  ix)rts,  and  the  first  whicli  felt  the  force  of 
an  armament  in  1841.  Here  an  immense  range  of  stone-wall  had 
been  erected  and  mounted  with  cannon  for  our  reception;  but 
though  the  lower-deck  guns  of  the  Liners  had  little  efifect  on  it,  the 
place  was  easily  taken  by  escalade  on  the  left  flank  of  the  wall. 
The  harbour  of  Amoy  and  approach  to  it  are  extremely  commodious 
for  trade,  which  can  be  carried  on  close  to  the  sliipping.  The  small 
island  of  Koolangsoo  forms  the  south  of  the  harbour,  and  was 
retained  by  us,  together  with  Chusan,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity ;  but  on  accormt  of  its  extreme  insignificance 
and  the  unheal  thin  ess  of  our  troops  there,  I  was  authorized  to  give 
it  up  to  the  Chinese  government,  according  to  instructions  from 
home,  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  period.  Here  are  some 
curious  vestiges  of  our  former  intercourse  with  China,  in  the  shape 
of  tombstones  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  presentation.  The  chief 
objection  to  Amoy  as  a  place  of  commerce  is  the  small  trading 
capital  of  the  native  mercliants.  Tliey  have  but  few  exports ;  and 
the  imports  which  find  most  favour  there  are  not  our  manufaotureSi 
but  tlie  productions  of  tlie  Malay  archipelago,  which  go  under  the 
name  of  Straits  produce.  TTie  people  of  this  province  of  Fokien 
are  the  most  maritime  of  the  Chinese  population.  Their  voyages 
have  long  taken  them  to  the  islands  of  the  above-named  archipelago^ 
where  they  need  seldom  bo  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  where  they 
have  familiarized  themselves  to  the  commerce  of  that  region. 

About  150  geographical  miles  to  the  noi-th  of  Amoy  lies  Foo- 
chow-foo,  the  next  of  the  new  ports.  Iliis  place  escaped  a  visita- 
tion from  the  expedition  in  1841,  and  would  liave  been  all  the 
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^M  HhUar  for  Home  experience  of  onr  poncr ;  for  id  oonsequence  of  tboee 

^p  abstaclee  to  tho  spread  of  intelligBnce  already  adverted  to,    the 

"     people  retain  some  of  their  original  iguorance  regardittg  foreigners, 

and  have  btsidea  mocli  of  the  turbulenuc  and  ferocity  of  character 

attaohiog  to  their  neighbouis  tlio  Cautoneee  ;  to  whom,  however, 

tfaey  bear  a  deadly  dislike,  and  wil.li  whom  they  have  a  perpetual 

ISaad.     It  vfoB  hero  that  an  attempt  wua  made  to  pei'suade  me  that 
flur  CoDJ^  at  Foo-chow-foo  must  be  exalnded  fiora  tlie  interior  of 
^e  city,  as  he  waa  at  Canton  ;  but  I  treated  U  as  a  mere  pretence — 
Srhich  it  really  waa— and  had  the  Batif«factioD  of  eRlabllshing  him  in 
ft  good  position  within  the  city,  soon  after  the  opening  of  (lie  port. 
'S^is  place  waa  not  promising  at  first  na  a  port  of  trade.     The  river, 
which  i»  picturosqne  and  lieaiitlfnl  as  a  natural  object  (Iwiiig  rapid 
and  rucky  like  the  Itbine,  but  much  more  nhallow),  is  on  that 
account  of  di<£(;ult  and  dangerous  navigation,  and  the  anchorage 
^^^beudes  is  10  miles  below  tbe  cily.     The  natural  advantages,  bow- 
^^Epiei',  as  a  mart  fur  black  teas  (being  so  near  the  place  of  their  pro- 
^^HpctJon),  have  oonqncred  olher  disadvantagoe,  and  the  exportH  of 
^^^■^  from  Foo-chow-fuo  have  of  late  years  become  considerable. 
^^^■.JSingpo-foo,  the  next  of  the  new  port«,  lies  as  far  as  270  miles  to 
^^H||0  north  of  this,  and  afforded  winter-quarters  to  our  invading  force 
^^Bb  1841.     The  union  of  power  and  clemency,  which  the  people  of 
^^^his  place  experienced  &om  us  at  that  time,  has  been  followed  by  the 
beat  eSects,  and  at  no  spot  have  foreigners  enjoyed  more  comfort 
and  liberty  in  their  movementu  than  here.     As  a  place  of  trade, 
iMwever,  it  has  failed.     This  must  be  attributed  to  the  near  vicinity 
t  Shuighae.  by  lar  the  best  port  of  all,  whioh  by  jta  superior  advan- 
9  and  altraolious  has  drawn  away  nearly  all  conunerce  from 
pKingpo*     The  embroidered  silks  of  Niugpo,  and  the  ingenioua  wurtca 
b  inlaid  wood,  constitute  the  principal  native  productions. 
_  Opposite  to  the  river's  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  some  60  miles, 
B  the  island  of  ChuEan,  with  its  chief  town  Tinghae.     It  is  well 
IBQwu  that  wc  had  puHsesston  of  this  fine  island  for  about  five  years 
t^all,  during  four  of  which  it  was  retained  as  a  security  for  the 
lyment  of  the  war  indemnity  of  21,000,000  doUai-s.     It  was  my 
e  to  resign  it  with  some  regret,  on  the  pajTnent  of  the  last  inslal- 
int  in  1846  ;  and  as  this  Society  has  done  mo  the  honour  lo  place 
jUemoir  and  Alap  of  the  ialand  in  its  23rd  Volume,  there  is  the  less 
1  to  aay  anything  more  concerning  it  on  the  present  oooaj^ion. 
IBpoo,  a  port  ])ertaining  to   the  fanunis  cily  of  Hang-uhow-foo, 
8  visited  by  our  war-expedition ;  but  the  tides  and  eddies  of  the 
s  estuary  prevented  the  squadron  Roinp  up  lo  Ibo  town. 
k  Vie  lastly  come  to  the  very  im]iortttnl  and  flourishing  poii  of 
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Sh.inglirto,  somellun^  more  than  100  miles  to  the  noith  of  Ningpo, 
and  as  miicli  na  HuO  from  Hongkong.  Hero  it  was  that  the  Tartar  go- 
vernment took  serious  alarm  at  the  progress  of  our  armament  in  1842, 
after  it  had  issued  from  its  winter-quartei*s  at  Ningpo.  An  immense 
line  of  stone  batteries  had  been  constiiicted  at  W'oosung,  the  mouth 
of  the  Shanghao  river,  but  these  were  carried  in  about  two  hours, 
and  the  force  found  Shanghae  itself  not  only  deserted  but  a  prey  to 
hosts  of  Chinese  plunderers.  The  natives  showed  bo  little  patriotism 
here  that  they  very  merrily  lent  their  aid  to  drag  our  guns  against 
the  town,  the  mandarins  being  all  dispei'scd.  In  fact,  the  conduct 
of  our  force  in  wintor-quaiters  at  Ningpo  had  diffused  such  an 
opinion  of  our  invincibility  in  the  field,  as  well  as  of  our  clemency 
and  good  faith,  that  the  people  fc^howed  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
our  approach,  and  this  (as  already  observed)  was  one  of  those  omens 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Tartar  government,  and  induced  them 
to  hurry  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  llio  Treaty  for  this  was  shortly 
afterwards  signed  on  board  the  Comwallis  flag-ship,  opposite  that 
very  gate  of  Nanking  where  I  myself  in  180C  saw  an  act  of 
incivilit}''  attempted  to  our  Ambassador,  the  late  Lord  Amherst,  in 
shutting  the  doors  against  him ;  though  on  a  strong  remonstrance 
being  made  the  rudeness  was  atoned  for,  and  the  gates  re-opened. 
Shanghae,  as  a  place  of  tmde,  has  more  than  answered  expectation, 
having  far  outstripped  Canton  during  even  the  few  years  tliat  have 
intervened  since  1842,  and  notwithstanding  the  troubles  that  ensued 
there  from  its  capture  by  the  rebels  about  four  years  ago.  Circum- 
stances here  have  contributed  to  make  our  condition  vcT^*^  different 
from  what  it  has  been  at  Canton,  and,  instead  of  obtaining  less  than 
our  Treaty  rights,  wo  have  almost  obtained  more.  In  lieu  of  a  mere 
ConsfdittCy  wo  obtained  almost  a  St'ttlemeut  of  alx)vo  a  hundred  acres 
on  the  river,  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rebels  afterwards 
obliged  us  to  foi-tify.  AN'henover  the  necessity  for  tliis  ceases,  the 
fortification  should  cease,  if  it  were  only  to  convince  the  Chinese 
that  we  do  not  want  their  territory,  but  only  their  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse.  It  would  not  bo  right  to  conclude  these 
obsor\'ations  without  adverting  to  that  splendid  river,  the  Yang-tse- 
keang,  on  which  Nanking  stands,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
specially  adapted  by  nature  to  steam  navigation.  Lonl  Colchester, 
an  ex-president  of  this  Society,  can  bear  me  witness  to  its  mag- 
nificent character,  for  wo  were  travellers  in  the  same  boat  along  a 
great  portion  of  its  course,  as  far  inland  as  the  Poyang  Lake.  Pope 
says  of  the  lliames, 

*  Scarcli  not  its  bottom,  hut  survey  its  sliorc.' 
liOrd  Colchester  did  both ;  for  he  took  soundings  from  Nanking  to 


>  PoyaiiB  Lake,  and  with  that  and  the  coraposa  constructed  a 
t  which,  if  it  is  not  alre&dy,  onght  to  be,  in  the  archives  of  the 
inkiDg  downwards  an  eicclleut  eitrvey  has  been 
tde  hy  Captain  Collinsun,  E,n. 

e  Pbksidest  returned  the  ilianka  uf  ihe  Society  to  Sir  Jobu  Davis  for  liis 
'    ■      ■'  licftlioD.    They  could  not  make  a  hcttsr  coropariain 

oiirwlven,  thnn  by  compelling  the  map  of  that  cotrntry 
n  by  Mr.  Arrowgmitb,  with  tbe  remarkalile  Cliinese  nmp  prewiitod  to  tbe 
dety  by  Conaul  Parkea.  The  subject  o(  Cbioa  could  only  bo  well  discnaeed 
7  those  who  were  ncqiiiunltid  with  the  country ;  and  he  was  glad  to  we  pre- 
sent Mr.  J.  Crawftird,  and  also  that  digtiiiKiiisbcd  General,  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
who  could  illaBtrate  bow  the  Canton  forts  might  easily  be  taken. 

Mb.  J.  CBAwycBD,  t.r.o.s. — It  waa  not  very  easy  to  spesk  with  any  effect 
after  the  bcst-iurormed  man  in  Europe,  and  one,  he  believed,  better  informed 
tlmn  the  Chinese  themKelvea,  reapoctii^  the  empire  of  China.  He  had  hiniBelf 
never  gone  farther  than  Coebiu-Chtna  ;  but  he  had  bad  a  pKa.t  deal  of  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese.  He  bad  lived  among  them,  and  bad  some  authorily 
over  them,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  yearn ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  them.  Ho  knew  the  emigranis  tolerably  well.  It  was  well 
known  that  China  was  a  populous  country,  and  a  coantry  of  vast  extent;  but 
mistakes  prevailed  respecting  its  populatiou.  It  was  said  to  be  tbe  most 
populous  country  in  the  world.  This  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was  not  even  so 
densely  peopled  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  whole  area  of  China  was 
1,300,000  miles — about  twelve  times  tbe  eileut  of  Great  Britain.  Its  popula- 
tion waa  supposed  to  be  360,000,000,  according  to  the  census  taken  forty-five 
years  ago.  In  Great  Britain  we  bad  300  inbabitnnta  to  the  square  mile,  tbe 
(.'hinese  277.  The  population  was  most  unequally  distributed.  In  some  pro- 
vinces— the  province  of  Yun-nan,  for  example — there  were  not  above  50  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile,  and  that  province  is  about  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  put  together.  Then,  there  were  some  provinces  which 
contained  600  or  700  inbabitaots  to  the  square  mile,  as  in  Cbp-ktang,  a  ereat 
silk  country.  Tliu  first  su)>ject  lie  would  bring  under  notice  was  the  emigra- 
tion from  (ihina.  When  EnropeanH  were  first  acquainted  with  China  SfiO 
years  ago,  there  were  no  emigrants ;  but  the  protection  aObrded  by  European 
governments,  esjiecially  by  our  own,  had  encouraged  the  ChineM  to  emigrate 
~"  "  to  settle  in  the  neiglibouring  islnnds.  The  emigrants  were  all  of  the 
ling  classes,  and  they  were  all  adult  males.  Tbe  women  never  emictated, 
.  the  ooDsequence  wns  that  the  men  were  a  little  turbulent  e:id  ill-conducted. 
,.  estimated  the  number  of  Chinese  emigrants  in  the  eastern  islands,  including 
le  Philipjiines,  at  about  350,000 :  there  was,  besides,  a  considerable  number 
m  Cochin-tlhiaa,  and  a  for  greater  number  in  Siam,  which  contained,  he 
believed,  cot  less  than  1,000,000.  All  that  was  most  valuable  in  Siam 
depended,  indeed,  njion  tbe  industry  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  settlers 
erally  were  an  cxceetliugly  industrious,  wdl-dmng  people,  and  be  bad  never 
iself  experienced  the  least  inconvenience  from  misconduct  on  their  part. 
"  he  waa  at  Singapore,  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration,  fears  were 
time  entertained  of  the  Malays,  and  tbe  chiefs  of  tlie  Chinese  csme,  end, 

t  the  bandaomest  manner  ptssible,  offered  their  assistance  to  put  down  the 

exi>ecled  dSsturbmice.  Me  mentioned  this,  because  it  was  saiil  the  Chinese 
were  conspiring  against  ns  throughout  the  whole  of  our  insular  jiossessions. 
Ho  believed  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  that  allepatton,  for  he  had 
never  known  them  to  be  tnrbulent  or  disorderiy.  In  our  settlements  they  were 
n  the  same  footing  as  lirilish  subjects,  'lliey  lat  on  i>etty  juries,  on  grand 
-   ■    '  ■■  llirw  of  them  were  luslices  of  the  peaiM  in  our  prin- 
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cifial  scttlpinonts ;  they  wore  ship<:)\viipr.s,  and  tlicy  trailc<l  fur  an«l  wide — to 
the  Ca[K5  of  Gool  Iloi)e,  to  the  Mauritius,  and  to  every  |.iort  in  India.     There 
were  many  wealthy  people  among  them,  and  he  was  certain  a  jteoplo  in  tlieir 
condition  would  not  be  disposed  to  insurrection  ;  they  knew,  moreover,  that 
they  were  better  off  nnder  our  government  than  any  other.     Our  trade  with 
China  was  a  most  important  subject.     The  ex]x)rts  and  imports,  including  the 
trade  between  India  and  China,  could  not  Ixi  less  than  15,000,000?.  each,  which 
approached  the  larf^est  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce — the  trade  with  the 
United  States.     Complaints  had  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  silver  sent  out 
of  this  country  to  the  East.    The  cause  was  obvious  enough.    AVe  received  an 
immense  supply  of  productions  from  China,  and,  of  course,  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  it  in  silver.     With  ret*i)6ct  to  the  opium  trade,  he  a]iproved  of  it 
entirely.    He  thought  the  use  of  opium  as  inn(x;uous  as  the  use  of  any  descrip- 
tion of  wine,  and  a  good  deal  more  so  than  tiiat  of  brandy  or  other  ardent 
spirit.     He  had  the  authority  of  Sir  Ik^njamin  I^rodie  for  tiiis.    Tliat  eminent 
Uiedical  authority  said  that  opium  soothed  tJie  nervous  system,  while  brandy 
and  all  alcoholic  spiritu  irritated  it  exceedingly.   Ik)th  wen?,  of  course,  liable  to 
abuse ;   but  he  conscientiously  believed  that  opium  was  much  more  rarely 
abused  than  ardent  spirits.    Siome  ixK)ple  fancied  that  tlie  Malays  took  opium 
for  the  express  pur|;)06e  of  running  a-muck.     Now,  when  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  took  opium,  they  smoked  it  in  the  form  of  a  little  ball,  not  much 
larger  than  a  swan-shot ;  half  a  doxcn  whitls  sent  them  fast  asleep,  and  when 
asleep,  they  dreamed  they  were  in  a  Maliummedan  j>aradiso  making  love  to 
houris.     That  was  surely  not  the  condition  for  a  man  to  nm  a-muck  in.    The 
Indian  government  received  about  3,000,000/.  a-year  from  the  o])ium  trade — 
about  one-seventh  of  their  entire  revenue.    It  was  not  our  business  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  trade.     So  long  as  the  traflic  was  x>rohibited  by  tlie  Cliincse,  smug- 
gling must  take  ])lace ;  aud  that  could  only  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Chinese 
legalising  the  traflic  and  im]Osiug  a  moderate  duty  u[X)n  the  article.    It  was 
argued  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Indian  government  to  suppress  the  gxx>wth 
of  the  ]X)p])y,  in  order  to  favour  an  alusurd  and  ridiculous  prejudice  on  the  jnrt 
of  the  Chinese.     The  '  Ediuburgli  Review/  in  its  last  number,  proposed  that 
we  should  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Cliincsc,  and  bind  ourselves  to  put  an 
end  "  i)rogressivcly  '*  to  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India  for  the  production 
of  opium  for  exportation.    Wo  could  not  do  that  witliout  **  progressively  * 
putting  an  end  at  the  same  time  to  our  Indian  em] are;   for,  without  the 
3,000,000/.  revenue  derived  from  opium,  it  would  be  im}X)ssible  to  carry  on 
the  Indian  government.     Thcit;  were  other  articles  of  import  into  China  of 
some  imiwrtanco.     The  mw  cotton  of  India  was  sent  in  considerable  quantities 
to  China ;  and  that  was  one  reason  why  (tlie  gentlemen  of  Manchester  should 
understand)  it  did  not  come  to  England.   The  cotton-wool  imported  into  China 
was  of  the  value  of  600,000/.  sterling,  wlioreaa  the  c>pium  taken  annually  was 
of  the  value  of  5,000,000/.     To  ask  us  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  the 
]x>ppy,  would  bo  just  as  reasonable  as  to  ask  the  French  to  )Hit  an  end  to 
tlie  growth  of  the  vine,  l)ecau8e  spirits  and  wine  were  sometimes  productive 
of  drunkenness  in  this  country.    Among  other  imix>rts  into  China  were  the 
swallows'  nests,  a  gelatinous  substAuce,  almost  tasteless,  but  in  much  repute 
for  making  soup.     There  was  another  article  of  commerce,  the  sea-cucnniber, 
of  which  sijecimens  might  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of  tlie  Zoological  Society. 
Several  thousand  tons  were  im])orliHl  into  China  annually.    I'he  Malays  ivo- 
oeedod  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Carjientaria  in  search  of  this  article,  and  there 
Captain  Flinders  found  them  fifty  years  ago.    Another  article  of  import  he 
might  mention,  was  camphor,  not  the  common  camphor,  but  concrete  camphor, 
obtained  from  a  certain  tree ;  it  was  valued  for  its  sui)ix)sed  restorative  pro- 
perties, as  are  tlie  other  articles  just  named.     With  respect  to  the  exports  of 
China,  ho  would  only  touch  u])on  two — tea  and  raw  silk.    It  was  not  until  the 


niidtlle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  usi3  of  lea  was  known  to  Europeuia, 
The  first  lea  iotroducetl  into  ICugUud  was  a  packet  of  2  lb«.  2  ou.,  aent  as  a 
present  to  Cluu-lte  II.  by  the  Etist  India  Company  in  16IJ4.  It  was  uut 
obtained  in  Chinii,  but  at  Bantam ;  it  mtn  what  is  now  called  juiik  tea,  and 
cuciable  stuff  it  must  hure  been.  Forty-six  year*  af^rwards  wc  cuDsuwcd 
abont  1,000,000  Iba.  gf  tea.  In  the  first  year  of  the  next  century  ow  oou- 
Bumptiou  of  tc»,  notwithilanijing  monopoly,  taxes,  and  duties,  bad  risen  to 
"^000,000  lbs.  In  IS33,  before  the  monopoly  of  the  Cliina  tade  was  over- 
30,000,000  ibs.,  and  lut  year  our  consumption  was  G3,000,000 
Wo  paid  for  this  tea  about  6,D00,0oU^  exclusive  of  the  duty,  and  the 
y  amounted  to  about  the  aame  sum ;  so  that  our  tea  cost  us  10,000,000/. 
oat,  exclusive  of  retail  profit.  He  hnd  no  doubt  Lbe  consumption  would 
e  to  increase.  A  few  wordi  reBiwcting  Uie  raw  silk.  Down  to  tbo 
■*  1833  and  lli>34,  ilie  East  India  Company  asserted  that  it  was  impoesible 


20,000  bales  in  the  year  before  last.  This  year,  owing  to  tlie  liiilun!  of  tie  xilk 
crop  in  France  and  Italy,  tlie  imjKirtalJou  of  Cbioese  silk  will  be  70,000  bales. 
HsTing  thus  spiken  of  the  commerce  of  China,  be  would  ssy  a  word  about  the 
The  only  point  on  which  be  begged  to  differ  from  tSir  John  Davis  vcaa 
nafwt  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on.  Sir  Jolm  Davii  seemed  to  think 
the  attack  and  capture  of  Canton  would  b«  aU-xufficienL  He  did  not 
_  :  so.  It  was  not  found  to  be  so  in  the  i>revioUB  war. 
Bib  John  Davis. — Wc  never  captured  it. 

Uk.  Ciuwfuiu). — We  did  pretty  much  the  vame ;  we  jnHicted  a  licavy  fine. 
Being  1.200  miles  from  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  government,  Ihe  capture  of 
CaotOD  would  not  be  sufficient.  Be  thought  we  must  do  what  we  did  Wore — 
out  oif  the  connnunicatioD  between  the  northern  province!,  containing  the 
lital,  and  the  soutbem,  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply  of  food  and  revenue. 
Ed.  DivETT,  u.r.,  pji.o.b.,  wblied  to  ask  a  question  retqiecting  a 
of  great  internet.  Sir  John  Davis  bad  spoken  of  the  I'iracy  wliich 
in  the  Chinese  waters.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  know  whether 
sort  of  piracy  was  practised  on  the  other  parte  of  the  Cliineae  seo- 
kwid? 

Sir  Jobk  Davib. — The  piracy  which  prevailed  on  the  coast  of  Canton,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  province,  Fokien,  was  very  much  the  result  of  the  physical 
oonfiguralion  of  the  coast,  which  was  that  of  an  arcbi^httto  of  amsll  isliinda, 
"^  "og  in  harbours  and  indealaticais,  aiTonliriK  lurking-places  for  pn-daUiiy 
The  very  extensive  system  of  fishing  w*hich  pirvniled  on  such  a  coast 
those  maritiiao  habits  so  favourable  to  the  life  and  profession  of  a 
Thcj  were,  in  fact,  fishermen  to-day  and  [drstus  to-roorrow.  llio 
not  extend  beyond  the  province  of  Fokien,  to  the  same  degree  at  least, 
thaolutety  nec^sary  for  the  safety  of  our  commerce,  and  for  that  of  the 
Ihemielvts,  that  Lt  should  be  pat  down  in  the  most  summary  manner 
,  and  there  could  be  little  scruple  in  acting  thus  a^inst  thoae  who 
Fact  the  Giicluies  of  the  human  race,  and  the  worst  obstacles  to  cttni- 
With  the  posscssian  of  tlie  ligbtdraft  gunboats  which  we  wore  about  to 
,t,  there  never  was  ouch  aa  opportunity  for  gettiaz  rid  of  them — dis- 
_,  M,  without  exception,  if  not  destniyir^  them.     He  would  now  advert 

observaljon  of  Mr.  Crawford  on  the  subject  of  resorting  to  the  mouth  of 

<TTaDd  Canal  and  the  cdghbourhood  of  Nanking.  He  riiould  be  the  Uat 
I  to  say  a  word  agwnat  it.  because  beToro  the  last  war  be  had  recommended 
istinuttcniiH  to  the  Dukeof  Wellington  himself  the  adoption  of  th^  plan,  which 
was  adopted  with  complete  success.  Itut  at  lbe  present  time  the  m>ui)d  was 
lUpiodby  theinsnrgents.  Thevbad,  by  poasessing  Nanking  and  the  canal, 
the  communication  with  Fekirig  tliat  way,  u  well  as  we  cuuld,  and  by 
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goins;  there  we  shoiilil  only  come  in  collision  with  those  to  whom  we  have  always 
professed  i)erfect  neutrality, — wc  mnst  lx?come  either  their  allies  or  enemies. 
The  communication  with  I'eking  had  l)een  at  one  time,  if  it  was  not  now,  as 
eflfectually  cut  off  as  if  we  vere  to  go  to  the  neiglibourhood  of  Nanking. 
With  resiKJct  to  the  effect  on  Peking  of  the  capture  of  Canton,  we  had  in 
reality  never  yet  occupied  the  place.  We  had  threatened  it,  but  we  allowed 
it  to  be  ransomed  by  the  Hong  merchants,  instead  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, and  they  had  laughed  at  \\s  ever  since,  as  well  they  might.  If  we  were 
fairly  to  occupy  Canton,  quarter  our  troofm  upon  it,  and  make  the  inhabitants 
pay  all  that  our  merchants  have  lost,  they  would  never  forget  it,  and  there  would 
bean  end  of  their  "braves,"  as  they  callcHl  their  vagalwnd  militia.  The  people 
did  not  pay  a  fraction  of  the  last  ransom  ;  it  was  the  Hong  merchants  who  paid 
it.  Canton  was  a  provincial  capital,  the  capital  of  two  provinces;  and  if  we 
were  fairly  in  iKtssession  and  our  troops  quartered  there,  it  would  make  the 
Imperial  C/Ourt  listen  to  our  terms  to  get  rid  of  us.*  With  regard  to  opirnn, 
he  quit«  agreed  with  Mr.  Crawfunl  as  to  the  jJiysical  effects  oif  the  drug.  It 
was  infinitely  less  deleterious  than  the  spirits  which  wc  license  and  encourage 
in  England,  and  the  consumption  of  which  particularly  disgraces  the  Knglish 
8undnys,  from  the  want  of  more  inviting  recreations  for  the  lower  orders.  It 
seemed  to  himself  quite  superfliious  attempting  to  |>ut  an  end  to  the  trallic,  for 
since  the  war  and  the  treaty  of  Kanking  the  Cliinesc  had  utterly  abandoned  all 
attempts  to  stop  its  sale  and  consumption.  Several  of  our  consuls  had  oflicially 
rejwrtcd  to  him  tliat  they  ha<l  seen  it  carried  alwut  in  broad  day,  and  consumed 
in  regularly  licensed  houses.  It  would  lie  the  extreme  of  imi)ertinence  on  our 
part  to  interfere  with  an  article  which  the  Chinese  voluntarily  admitted  ;  we 
had  no  more  right  to  interfere  than  the  Chinese  had  to  interfere  i\ith  our 
consumption  of  both  opium  and  (what  was  worse)  sjiirits.  The  emigration 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  a  lx?neficial  emigration,  and  one  which  ought 
to  bo  encouraged.  But  there  was  another  sort  of  emigration  which  was  a 
disgrace  to  this  country,  and  which  ought  to  be  at  once  stopped.  This  was 
the  exjwrtation  to  Cuba  of  coolies,  who  of  course  bt^-ame  slaves.  He  first  got 
a  glimpse  of  it  when  he  was  in  China,  and  the  instructions  he  issued  to  onr 
consuls  on  the  occasion  prevented  its  spread  at  that  time.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  evil  had  extended,  and  the  horrors  endured  by  the  coolies  on  board 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  midtUe  i>assage  l)etween  Africa  and  the  West,  with 
an  enormously  lengthened  vr»yaj:e.  He  trusted  it  would  speedily  be  put  a 
stop  to.  In  vain  would  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  have  exerted  their  ener- 
gies in  tlie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  if  it  was  to  be  revived  in  this  new  sliape. 
This  was  the  i-eal  grievance  of  China  against  us,  and  not  the  opiimi  trade, 
which  their  own  toleration  of  it  had  taken  out  of  our  hands. 

llic  Earl  ALnKMARTiE,  f.r.g.s.—Do  I  understand  that  the  rebels  are  in 
possession  of  the  Imperial  Canal  ? 

Sir  John  Davis. — Thay  are,  or  have  been,  in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the 
canal — exactly  the  neighbourhood  where  we  dictiit<.'d  fxiace.    Chin-kiang-foo  is 

♦  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  received  these  very  remarkable  observations 
in  a  note  some  years  ago  from  the  late  Consul  Thorn,  and  allows  their  publication : — 
**  Having  once  made  the  demand,  we  can  hardly  withdi-aw  from  it  without  con- 
firming the  Chinese  in  the  impression  that  we  arc  afmiii  of  the  Canton  people. 
This  impression  ?ui8  gone  abroa<l  over  the  empire,  and  a  most  fatal  and  unhappy 
impression  it  is ;  and  this  same  impression  may  very  likely  cause  seas  of  blood  at 
some  future  day.  In  itself,  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Canton  is  (to  individuals) 
neither  here  nor  there;  but  being  made  the  touchstone  of  whether  we  fear  the 
Canton  people  or  not,  this  gives  it  immense  importance"  It  is  quite  clear  that 
Canton  most  be  opened  vietonnis;  all  other  means  would  fail,  either  immediately 
or  ultimately,  on  acconnt  of  the  "  impression  "  which  the  Consul  very  truly  and 
— *sely  commented  on. — J.  P.  D, 
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tlie  last  place  we  t 
ennui  iiortliwnrdii. 
Cliin-kiaug-foo. 

StB  CoMit  Cakpbei.l  rcee  lo  eay  thai  Mr.  Bowring;  a  foung  frieud  of  liis, 
son  of  8ir  John  BouTiDg,  raoalioiied  to  liiin,  a  moming  ur  two  i^o,  that, 
witbin  tUe  last  two  years,  two  vessels  bad  U«n  sent  up  lo  Niuiking  by  bis 
I'atlier  to  asoert^n  what  the  inBurgents  vrere  about,  their  numt-ers,  and  the 
maDDer  in  which  they  w-ere  occupying  the  country.     That  object  waa  eom- 

Sletcly  obtained,  for  he  found  the  rebvts  »t  Mnufcin^  but  they  had  not  come 
own  so  br  as  Chin-kkng-foo. 

Sib  John  Davis. — Mr.  Headows,  in  1853,  saw  the  rebels  there,  and  con- 
ferred with  them. 

8[B  C.  Campbell. — They  were  not  in  possession  of  Chin-kiang-foo,  aceord- 
iii^  to  Ur.  Bowrini^  when  he  was  tliero ;  ami  without  actual  puasesijiaa  of  that 
(loiut  you  do  not  commnnd  thu  ciuial. 

The  Eabl  Albeuari.e. — !t  is  the  point  of  junction. 

SibC.  Campbbu.. — It  is.  He  remembered,  when  be  went  np  lhur«  in  com- 
mand of  aregiraont,  under  Lord  Saltaun,  they  were  placod  outside  the  town.  One 
of  the  otiiccrs  found  a  house  where  there  was  a  uumler  of  [mpera,  anil  brought 
thu  bundle  to  him  iw  a  curiosity ;  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  (iMpatch  from  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  Chincac  trDOi>s.  It  was  translated  by  Mr.  'Oiom, 
and  described  this  offloer's  moveinenta.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Emjierof,  and 
it  mentioned  his  route,  bis  march  downwanls,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  war  department  there,  and  stated  that,  instead  of  carTying  out  the  farther 
orders  of  his  Majesty,  he  bad  stopped  at  this  place,  which  ho  cnllrd  "  the  Tery 
throiit  between  iliB  north  and  south."  Ue  described  tbat  jiiMnt,  Chin-kiacg- 
foo,  as  the  "  throat."     And  the  English  were  at  that  throat. 

Sui  J.  Datih. — Mr.  Me«idows,  who  was  despatched  by  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiary to  communicate  with  the  rebels,  actually  had  his  audience  at 
Chin-kiang-foo  with  the  leaders,  and  describes  it  in  his  book.  Possibly  they 
had  ahincioned  the  point  since. 

Bib  C.  Cami-iiei.l. — It  appeared  strange  that  they  should  be  in  force  at 
^  JbutkiDg,  and  not  in  possession  of  Chin-kiacg-fuo. 


|F  2.  North  Attttraliun  Expeditim. 

The  fo!!o\ring  letter,  from  tie  Commander  of  Ihe  expedition  to 
North  Austroiia,  was  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

Burnett  District.  Bad  December,  1856. 
Sir, — I  liave  the  honour  to  inform  yoii  tjf  the  arrival  of  the  North 
Australian  Expedition  within  the  limits  of  the  settled  part^  of  New 
South  Wales. 

From  tlie  time  of  landing  the  horses  at  Point  Peorce  in  September, 
i55,  to  the  yih  May,  185ij,  the  jwirty  wa«  employed  in  preliminary 
itaiU,  and  the  exploration  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Victoria  Itiver,  having  penetrated  the  int«rior  deserla  to  latitude 
16°  20"  south,  and  longitude  127°  SC  east;  adetail  of  which  I  forwarded 
by  the  '  Tom  Tough'  at'hoouer,  viil  Copang,  and  which  doubtless  bus 
already  come  to  hand. 

Tbo  schooner  '  Tom  Tough '  having  been  seriously  damaged  in 
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ascending  the  Victoria  Kivcr,  and  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions 
thereby  destroyed,  I  instructed  ]\Ir.  Baines  to  embark  that  portion 
of  the  expedition  which  was  not  required  to  form  the  land  party, 
and  to  proceed  to  Copang  for  supplies,  and  thence  to  the  Albert 
^ver  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
expedition. 

On  the  2l8t  June  I  left  the  encampment  on  the  Yictoria  'Biver, 
with  a  party  of  six  persons,  viz.  Mr.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Elsey,  Dr. 
MUllcr,  and  three  men — ^Dean,  Bowman,  and  Melville. 

The  arid  nature  of  the  country  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Aus- 
tralia compelled  us  to  increase  our  latitude  to  15°  S.  in  order  to 
pass  the  central  parts  of  Amhcim-land,  after  which  we  kept  parallel 
to  the  coast  as  far  inland  as  water  could  be  found  in  the  rivorB,  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sea  not  exceeding  100  miles. 

Eeaching  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  Albert  Biver  on  the 
30th  August,  the  schooner  had  not  arrived,  but,  from  some  marked 
trees,  it  appeared  that  Her  Majesty^s  Ship  '  Torch  *  had  sent  a  boat 
up  the  river  a  few  weeks  previous,  but  it  was  evident  that  this 
visit  had  no  reference  to  the  expedition,  as  the  only  marks  left  con- 
sisted of  the  names  of  some  of  the  crew,  which  they  had  amused 
themselves  by  carving  on  the  trees  and  stumps ;  and  the  ashes  of 
their  fire. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  not  advisable  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  schooner ;  and  having  marked  trees,  and  buried  in- 
structions for  Mr.  Baines  at  a  spot  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  we  left  the  Albert  on  the  3rd  September,  and  made  some  in- 
effectual attempts  to  proceed  to  the  south-east,  but  want  of  water 
compelled  mo  to  pursue  a  route  parallel  to  the  coast  to  latitude 
17°  20  S.,  when  the  Gilbert  Biver  enabled  a  S.E.  course  to  be  again 
pursued. 

Crossing  the  heads  of  the  Lynd  in  18°  40',  we  reached  the  Burdekin 
on  the  IGth  October.  Our  route  was  then  along  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Snttor  Biver,  which  was  followed 
up  to  the  Belyando  Biver.  Tracing  that  river  to  latitude  22^,  we 
then  pursued  a  south-east  course  to  the  junction  of  the  Comet  and 
Mackenzie  Bivers,  and  from  thence  to  the  Dawson  brought  ns  to 
Messrs.  Connor  and  Pittas  station  on  the  22nd  November. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Brisbane,  where  I  purpose  to  leave  the 
horses  until  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  disposal,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Sydney. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  Greqoby, 

Commander  N.  A.  Expedition. 
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Tho  Fbesidbnt  said  bo  hdd  in  Lis  IiadiI  »  bttor  Enini  thiti  distiugnuhol 
I  .\|il(rrer  himself.  Tko  Society  would  lie  deligbted  to  kiiow  that  the  Council 
luui  tliat  day  nwardti!  one  of  its  Gold  Mi-dala  to  Mr.  CJivgory,  for  there  wns 
acarcely  any  <»plomlion  in  Iiia  time  which  seemed  more  worthy  of  the  com- 
mendtitioo  of  Ueograiiliers,  than  this  exploit  of  bir.  Gregory.  It  would  be 
recollected  that  the  expeilitioii  \raa  really  underlaki'ti  hy  her  Majesty's  Qovero- 
ineot  at  tfao  suggestion  of  the  Qcograiibicat  Society.  lu  the  coune  of  his 
journey  Mr.  Gregory  iieuetralfd  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  ascerUin  whethur 
It  wu  a  vast  Balioe  Jesert,  and  he  Icxted  it  on  two  or  three  pcunts  before  he 
retraced  hts  sieis  to  the  VicUirifl.  tie  came  to  a  valley  uhicb,  acoording  to 
his  letter,  for  surpassed  the  bust  jiarta  of  Wi'stem  AuBUalia.,  both  in  fertility 
aud  extent,  and  also  for  settlement. 

Mb.  J.  CRAtrruBP,  p.b.g.b.,  bcliered  Mr.  Gregory  to  be  an  «dinJratlo 
Fxpiotcr.  He  had  told  the  whole  truth,  aiul  that  truth  aniouut«d  to  Uiia 
— that  the  country  he  had  explored  was  totally  unfit  for  European  selllemenls. 
lie  could  not  see  how  atiy  touulry  lying  between  11°  and  16*"  of  lalitude  could 
be  fit  for  the  settlemont  uf  the  Anglo-t^on  race.  The  heat  niDSt  be  intense. 
'I'he  grassy  plains  would  futten  bullooks,  but  whu  wure  to  eat  the  bullocks 
when  they  were  fatlened  ? 

'ilie  PBBailiKHT. — Mr.  Gregory  does  not  think  bo. 

Ua.  Cbawpdrd. — Mr.  Gregory  knew  less  than  he  did  of  countries  so  nenr 
llie  eqnator.  Ho  was  perfectly  oertain  tho  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  never 
settle  there. 

LlEDT.  Chikmo,  p.b.o.b.,  ho])ts!  these  recent  accounts  would  convince  the 
pobiic  of  the  worthlessneas  of  the  country  about  the  Gulf  of  Cftrpontaria. 

Tbe  I'besidekt. — lliat  is  quite  another  rvgion,  and  differs  from  the  valley 
of  the  Vicloria. 

LiBUT.  CHUrao  read  an  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Gregory's  eoramunicstionB 
iwpocting  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Gnlf  of  Carpentaria,  and  said  it  was 
exc««llngly  gratiXying  to  him  tliat  Mr.  Gregory  had  oorroborateit  the  vii^ws 
that  lie  bait,  ou  more  than  one  occasion  cxpn^si^,  that  the  country  along  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  entirely  unfit  for  Earopeau  occuiwUon. 

Mb.  CnAWruBD  observed  that  tho  Victoria  seemed  to  he  the  only  consider- 
able stream  tliat  exisbud  in  that  part  of  Australia.  Be  placed  no  reliaoce  OQ 
the  two  to  three  hundred  rivers  that  one  gentleman  siwlte  about,  as  falling  int« 
the  Gulf  of  Cari«nt*riB.  If  they  all  ran  in  one  clumnel  and  formed  oae  river, 
lliey  would  be  more  serviceable.  Witli  regard  to  the  navigability  of  tho 
Victoria,  Uie  schooner  only  ascended  it  fifty  milM. 

Mb.  T.  Saiisdkiib  said,  that  if  Mr.  Gregory  had  pursued  the  same  system 
of  investiitation,  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  be  bad  pursued  on  th*t 
Victoria,  his  evidence  as  to  the  charscter  of  the  country  about  the  Gulf  would 
have  been  worth  as  much  as  his  evidence  respecting  the  Victoria.  But  instead 
of  following  the  streams  up  to  tlieir  sourccit,  as  be  had  done  with  the  Victoria, 
whereby  he  discovered  the  nature  of  the  counCir  far  into  the  iuterior,  he,  on 
the  Gulf,  merely  iiU-:rsecUd  the  rivGrs  a  little  distsnoe  farther  towards  the 
interior,  than  Loichnrdt  hml  already  done.  Had  he  pursued  the  courses  of 
tlia  streams,  he  would  probablj-  have  found  all  that  Leichardt  Mud  he  had 
vxperiunced,  with  respect  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  lerUlity  of  th« 
suliu  tiiHUulfufCarpeniarin. 

The  PKEaiPENT,  before  udjoumine  the  meeting,  announced  that  a  com- 
mimiCAtioD  had  been  received  thrDUyfi  the  Foreifpi  Office  from  our  Consul  at 
Tripoli,  aWting  that  he  beard  no  confirmation  of  the  report  that  Dr.  Vogel, 
the  ATrioan  traveller,  bad  lieeu  assassinated,  lliero  was  no  foundation  for  the 
■tttement  excHi>t  tbo  African  rejort,  aud  he,  for  one,  would  not  believe  H 
f  trfbrc  it  had  been  proved. 
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TiC'lfth  Mietiivj,  May  1  WA,  \Ku, 

.Sin  KODEIUCK  1.  MURCIIISON,  Piiti^iDEXT,  in  tho  Cliair. 

Elixjtioxs. — Major  the  Hon,  Wmman  Coke ;  Dtrd  Dufferin  ;  Command 
C.  Handd  Kgerton,  ii.N. ;  Sir  A.  H,  Elton,  Bart,,  m.p.  ;  Captain  3f,  t 
Kolloth,  R.x. ;  Viscount  St,  Vincent;  and  J,  BaMoIommc,  jun, ;  R,  ( 
Marsden;  Arthur  Mills;  L,  li,  Ileid ;  John  Moss;  and  J.  W,  Willcoc, 
g.c,  Esf/rs.j  icere  elected  Felloics, 

DoxAi'ioNs. — The  following  were  among  the  donations  to  tl 
Library  and  Map-Kooius  i-eceivod  since  the  fonner  meeting: — . 
Cliai-t,  framed,  nhuwing  the  intended  telegitiph  communicatio 
between  Newfoundland  and  Jri.;land,  ifcc.,  presented  by  Mr.  Brool 
ing,  F.u.G.s. ;  Maps  of  Moldavia  and  Bessambia,  by  Consul  Gardne 
of  Jassy;  tho  Transactions  t»f  the  Lonibardo-Yencto  Institute  i 
Milan;  of  the  Imperial  Getdogieal  Institute  of  Vienna;  and  tl 
Academy  of  iSciences,  Taris;  Larlh's  Travels  in  Central  Africa 
Lcssep's  Isthmus  of  Suez,  &c, 

ExHiBiTioxs. — Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  Reeder's  Patei 
Mariner's  C^ompa«8 ;  Sheets  of  the  originjd  drawings  of  some  of  tl 
Adminilty  Sun'cys  during  the  past  season  of  Sheephaven,  Mnlra] 
Donegal,  Dingle,  and  Vcntrj''  Harbours,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  h 
Captain  Bedford,  f.r.o.s.,  Mt,  M*Dougal,  and  Lieutenant  Thoma 
R.N. ;  ]VIap  of  the  World,  on  the  llimialogr.iphic  Projection  of  th 
Sphere,  by  J.  Babinet ;  with  Maps  of  the  Crimea  and  other  placci 
engraved  on  a  new  principle  on  stone,  by  Erliard,  and  published  b 
E.  Bourdin,  of  Paris. 

AxNOUxciLMEXTs. — The  President  infonned  the  Meeting  of  th 
departure  of  the  Niger  cxjiedition  xnidcr  Dr.  Baikie,  f.r.o.s.;  an 
stated  that  the  report  in  circulation  of  the  death  of  iho  enterprisin 
and  intrepid  African  traveller,  IVlr.  C.  J.  Andersson,  was  happil 
without  foundation.  Ho  was  sorry,  however,  to  add  that  anothe 
Swedish  traveller.  Dr.  Wahll)erg,  had  perished  in  an  encounter  wit 
an  elephant  to  the  northward  of  Lake  Xgami.  A  letter  from  M] 
K.  L.  Sutherland,  f.r.(5.vS.,  was  then  ix»ad,  suggesting  the  advisabilit 
of  a  Naturalist  being  on  board  the  *  Agamenmon '  in  soimding  th 
Atlantic  and  laying  do^\^:l  the  Telegi*aph  cable.  Tlie  Chainnan  nc3 
mentioned  that,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Meeting  Iloom  t 
accommodate  tho  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  Fellows  and  Visitoi 
who— as  he  was  glad  to  see — were  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
Besolution  had  haon  passed  at  the  Comicil  tluit  day,  that  he  elioul 
i-epresent  tho  case  to  the  President  of  the  Coimcil-Board  of  Educx 
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tion,  and  request  permiHaion  to  hold  their  meetings,  next  session,  in 
the  Theatre  of  the  tioverument  Schnol  nt  Mines,  in  JemiTn-Mret-t. 
The  President  finally  drew  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
aiiproac-Uing  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  Monday,  the  26th  inst.,  at 
one  o'clock,  when  the  Annual  Address  would  be  delivered,  and  the 
Gold  Uedals  for  the  year  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  0.  Gregory,  Com- 
mander uf  the  North  Auatraliaa  Expedition,  and  to  Lieiitenant- 
(Jolonol  A.  8,  Wangb,  .Snrveyor-General  of  Judia;  nnd  likewise  to 
the  Dinner,  which  wuuld  take  place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at 
seven  o'clock,  when  he  hoped  to  Bee  the  Chair  well  supported  by 
the  Fellows  and  their  friends. 

kTho  papers  read  were ; — 
1.  Papers  relating  to  the  Htmataya  and  Mount  Everest. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  S.  Wadoh,  Surveyor-General  of  India, 
dated  Dehra.  March  1st,  IBSfi;  and 
B.  By  B.  H.  IIowsoN.  Esq.,  dated  Darjiling,  Oct.  27Ui,  185G. 

(J.) 
Bin,— Wilh  wy  letter  No.  90,  of  18fh  December,  1855,  I  trana- 
mitted  a  Ciec^paphical  Memorandum  on  the  identification  and 
revision  of  height  of  the  famous  mountain  of  Dwalagiri,  originally 
meaaured  by  Caplnin  W,  S.  ^Vebbe,  and  at  one  time  fiu|»j»eed  to  be  tha 
highest  mountain  in  the  world,  though  my  operation  in  1847  proved 
Knnchinginga  to  be  much  higher.* 

You  are  aware  that  the  conipulatioua  of  the  imsitiona  and  eleva- 
tion* of  all  the  principal  peaks  of  the  stupeadoua  Uiinalaya,  cuin- 
^_pri«iug  181  degrees  of  longitnde,  from  Assam  to  the  Safed  Kho,  have 
^^fif  n  proviKionally  comjilelod.  and  I  intend  to  make  thia  subject  one 
^^HBpKial  report  for  publication. 

^Brf  reviouB  to  publication,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the  com- 
putations should  be  scnipulonsly  revised  and  every  refinement  nf 
correction  introduced.  I'hia  I  do  nut  expect  will  materially  modify 
the  results. 

-The  reTision  has  proceeded  to  some  extent,  and  lam  now  in 
n  of  the  final  values  for  the  peak  designated  XV  in  the  list 
0  Office  of  the  Surveyor-General  of  India. 

e  have  for  some  years  kno^vn  that  this  mountain  is  higher  than 
f  other  hitherto  mcfuiured  in  India,  and  most  probably  it  is  the 

i  the  whule  world. 
I  was  taught  by  my  resjiected  chief  and   predecessor,  Colonel 
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Cioo.  Plvorost,  to  assign  to  every  j;<H»fn"ai»liical  ol»ject  its  tnie  loca 
or  nntivc*  a})|)ollatiun.  I  have  always  scrupulously  adhered  t 
this  rule,  as  L  have  in  fact  to  all  other  principles  laid  down  bj  tha 
eminent  <;raduist. 

liut  here  is  a  mountain,  most  probably  the  highest  in  the  world 
without  any  local  name  that  we  can  discover,  or  whose  native  appel 
latiun,  if  it  have  any,  will  not  very  likely  Ije  ascertained  befoi'e  w 
an.*  allowed  to  penetrate  into  Nepal  and  to  approach  clofie  to  thi 
stupendous  snowy  mass. 

In  the  mean  time  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  duty,  devolves  oi 
me  to  tis^ign  to  this  lofty  jiiunacle  of  our  globe,  a  name  whereby  i 
may  lie  known  anioTig  geographers  and  become  a  household  wor 
among  (rivilized  nations. 

In  virtue  of  this  privilege,  in  testimony  of  my  affectionate  respec 
for  a  revered  chief,  in  confonnity  with  what  I  belicA'e  to  be  the  wis 
of  all  ihe  MeniUji-s  of  the  scientific  dei)artmeut,  over  which  I  hav 
the  honour  to  preside,  and  to  peq)etuate  the  memory  of  that  illui 
trious  ui;ister  of  accurate  geogra]»hieal  research,  1  have  determine 
to  imnie  this  noble  peak  of  the  Himalayas  *Mout  Everest.' 

The  final  A'alucs  of  the  co-oi-dinates  of  geographical  position  fu 
this  mountain  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Mont  Kvi'rest,  or  Iliinalnya  Peak  XV. 

i  I  : 

t^himH..  V  i       Ix'npitude  K.  of         HoiRtit  a1xn-e 

ijiiuudA'  .-H.  I  (iffi-nwlch.  I      S«a-lewl.       I 


o        '  "  o        '        "         I  Feet.         I 

27     no     1G*7     I       8G     58     5*9     |       29,002       i 


As  it  will  be  iutei*esting  to  you  to  see  the  independent  results  fo 
all  our  observations  to  this  mountain,  and  to  contrast  them  wit) 
those  of  otlu^r  (^elebraled  peaks,  I  herewith  a])pend  an  attestei 
statement  of  the  geographical  )K)sitions  and  elevations  of  Dwalagirj 
Mont  Kverest,  Kunchinginga,  and  Choomalari. 

You  will  percei^'c  tliat  the  results  are  all  satisfactorily  accordani 
In  the  case  of  Mont  Everest  the  acconlanco  of  the  independen 
heights  is  closer  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  because  th 
mountain,  though  lofty  and  massive,  is  not  asliarp  well-defined  pea) 
and  wsis  ol^served  from  groat  distances. 

You  arc  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  these  results,  in  anticipation  c 
my  forthcoming  re]>ort  on  the  ]H>sition8  and  elevations  of  all  th 
principal  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  nnige. 

In  justice  to  my  able  assistant  J.  Hennessey,  Esq.,  it  is  proper  t 
acknowledge,  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  cordifl 
co-02)eration  in  revising  those  computations. 


UMALAYA  AND  MOUNT  EVBREST. 


GcogTii|ihioeI  Foiitiou  and  Height  above  Sea-lavel  of  certaiu 
HiTiiala^'a  Mouiitiiiiis. 
H.  S.  ligaifiei  UUl  Station.    T,  S.,  Toner  Sralion. 


tjUiUuliN. 

Um^Uiif  K 

R'labi 

ChoomaUri,        f  Senclinl,  H.  S 

or  I.                li  T«i^,H.S.  ..    .. 

■1I-5 

89     IB     43-1 
43-1 

M,94fl 

i 

or  IX. 

KSxv. 

M«n  ..   .. 

fDom  DiHid,  T.  S. 
Seucbil,  H.S. 

Birch  Hill,  S 

TlinkoorpBn],  T.  S. 
ToBglo.  H.a..    .. 

MenuT,  T.S.    ..    .. 
Ifai>i,T.S.       ..    .. 
,H»rpw>r,  T.S.       .. 

27     49     41-5 

89     18     4:i-l 

23,940 

ST     41       9-S 

»-a 
9-e 

9-5 

Sfi'9 

9S-3 
Sfl-3 
SB -3 

w 

G3 
4r' 
80 
42 

T» 
CO 

B8     11     £e-S 

fDoom  Dangi,  T.S. 

Httfpoor.T.  3.       .. 
Ladi!a.T.&  ..    .. 

!S,IS6 

S7     S9     16-a 

lB-5 
lB-7 

8G     S8       S-8  1        .. 

G-l   1  :fa,99U 
n-7  '     9,026 
a- 8  1     8,9U» 

t'.\lS 

G-8        8,993 

E 

Uirol,T.S.      ..    .. 

16-7 

1 

Mean    ..    .. 

ar     59     lC-7 

86     &8       5-9      M9.0ua 

28     4t     47-9 
48-1 

Ir 

Monuti,T.  8.       .. 

Banarsi.T.S 

Saontarsa,  T.  S.   .. 
Poovensh,  T.  S.    .. 
Ghnoi.T.S 

Aiiarkali.  T.  S.     .. 

Mean    ..    .. 

8-3 

8-7 
8-9 
B-9 

8-a 

B-4 
8-8 

43-1 

47-8 
47-8 

47-8 

4* 

28     41     48-0 

83     33       86 

36,826 

Note.— Tbe  longilude  is  reH'mlile  ro  llie  olr!  valuu  for  the  Mad 
«0°  17'  ar,  W  wbitb  a  foWPtion  of  3'  25-5"  is  iippliMllc  to  rr- 
■Jopled  bj  ilie  Admirallj  and  Ko^  Aatroiiomic*!  twciely,  or  3' 
(lie  reanit  of  Tajlor's  obKrvations  up  lo  1S45. 


ii  Obserrnlory, 
™  lo  the  «lue 


1. 


(«.) 


, — In  the  report  wliich  has  jnst  renched  me,  it  rs  announced  that 
K  "naineKsss"  pealc.  situated  iiorth-eaHt  of  Kathmanclti,  and  in  east 
tongitnde  67°,  bad  at  length  been  definitely  ascertained  hy  oiir 
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very  iMo  Surveyor-General,  Colniu-l  Waiij];li,  to  he  upwarcU  c 
2UJM.M)  fVet  liij2;h,  ami  consequently  to  be  the  loftient,  yet  known 
peak  of  the  Himalaya. 

A<j;reoing  as  I  do  with  Colonel  Wangli  in  the  projiriety  of  adopi 
ing  native  names,  and  cordially  sympathising  with  the  sentimen 
whicji  gave  riso  to  the  name  Blount  Everest,  1  tiust  I  may  be  pel 
luitted,  without  oftence,  to  state,  in  justice  to  my  friends  th< 
Nei»alese  and  to  myself,  who  haA'e  been  so  long  connected  wit) 
them,  that  the  moiuitaiu  in  question  does  not  lack  a  natiA'c  an< 
ascertained  name:  that  that  name  is  iK/vadhungd,  Holy  hill,  o 
Mons  Sacer ;  and  that  it  is  expressly  referred  to  under  that  name  ii 
our  Journal.  To  the  pajKT  styled  '  lioute  from  Kathmandu  t 
Darjiling,'  there  is  appended  a  '  jMemorandum  relative  to  the  eeA'ei 
Cosis.*  In  the  latter  occurred  the  foHowing  words :  **  The  Bhoti 
Cosi'*  has  its  source  at  Deodhiinga,  a  vast  Himalayan  peak  situates 
60  to  70  miles  ejist  of  (iosainthan,  and  which  Colonel  Waugli  con 
jcctures  may  lival  Kunchenginga  in  height.''  In  the  rndo  sketcl 
map  which  accomiuinied  that  pajn'r,  Ih'odhunga  was  set  down  ii 
the  [losition  indicated,  and  that  that  ])ohition  tallies  with  the  siti 
of  Mount  Everest,  is  clear  from  the  words  above  quoted,  Mnc< 
*'  (50  to  70  miles  east  (»f  Gowiinthnn,*'  answers  precisely  to  cas 
longitude  S7^\  (losjiinthi'm  being  in  8t>"  east  longitude. 

Other  indicatii»ns  equally  corresj)ond,  and  at  the  same  time  sbo"« 
whv  such  an  <»biect  c<»uld  not  remain  unnamed  or  unascertained. 

Thus  Devadlninga  and  Mount  Everest  aie  both  **ab«»ut  100  mile; 
N.E.  of  Kathmandu ;"  both  are  midway  In'tween  Gosainthsin  an< 
Kangchan ;  and,  lastly,  luith  arc  by  their  ])osition  and  by  tb 
absence  of  any  like  mass  of  ^now  in  all  the  intervals  between  thosi 
peaks,  identifiable  with  the  so-sailed  Kiitighat,  or  the  great  Gate 
which  annually  for  half  the  year  is  closed  by  AVinter  upon  tlii 
liiistern  highway  of  Nepaleso  commerce  and  intercourse  with  Tibe 
and  China. 

A  few  words  more  may  be  given  to  this  last  point,  as  being  tb 
matter  which  chiefly  fixed  my  attention,  as  a  political  ofticcr  ii 
Nepal,  on  the  site  of  Mount  Everest,  and  enabled  me  at  once,  whei 
1  heard  in  after  years  surmises  of  the  great  height  of  a  peak  in  tlia 
directi<»n,  to  lix  on  Devadhunga,  or  lUiamivihan  (both  names  ar< 
used)  as  being  the  **  enormous  snow  mass  "  in  question ;  and  I  havi 
often  of  late  repeated  this  hen^  very  recently  to  Mr.  Blanford 
Eound  the  shoulder  of  Devadhi'nigsi  runs,  jis  above  intimated,  tlv 
gicat  Eastern  highway  (the  western  being  round  the  shoulder  o 
Gosaiuthan)  of  the  merchants  and  envoys  of  Nepal  proceeding  t< 
Liissa  and  Pekin ;  and  this  passiige  along  the  shoulder  of  the  hugi 
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'  nuws  of  Di^Tadhunga  itt  donominated  tlio  Kaiighat  hy  Ibe 
_  Bindoos  and  the  people  of  Ihe  plains  of  India,  as  the  piu«ago 
round  the  huge  snowy  mass  of  GosninthAn  is  donomiuated  hy 
them  llie  Kirung,  or  WeHlem  Gbnt.  But  Kiiti  and  Kerung  are 
nnmea  of  towns,  the  one  ettuated  cuuBidembly  willun,  and  the 
other  coiiBidei'ably  beyond,  the  respective  ghale ;  and.  moreover,  the 
word  ghit  ia  never  u»ed  by  the  highlaudcre  (I'arbattiait)  of  Nepal 
for  a  Hiiow-pass.  Their  word  is  "  langiir,"  and  ihe  especial  langt'ir  in 
qiienlion  is  named  Uhairava  14ngur,  or  the  paes  of  Jihairava,  ju»t  as 
the  maHH  above  it,  is  called  Bhairavtb^,  or  abode  of  BhafrnTa: 
DliKirava  being  tbe  terrifie  form  of  the  God  Siva.  Every  merchant 
^and  Blatesmaii  at  linlhmandu  talks  familiarly  uf  the  BhaJrav  laugiir, 
^Hjking  to  ita  furmidublc  ohanicler,  its  ubtilructivencss  (it  bars  the 
^^Bid  to  the  North  for  half  the  year),  and  its  strange  contract  with 
^^Hkt  very  extensive  and  very  level  trai-'t  of  eotintry  in  Tibet,  called 
tlie  Tiugri  Maidan,  on  which  the  BhaJrav  liingur  immediately  upena. 
And  this  marked  character  of  the  ghilt,  added  to  the  inimiu-ked 
characl«r  of  the  peak  above  it,  may  be  one  reason  why  the  two  are 
often  confotmded  under  the  same  appellatiun.  But  Devadhiinga  and 
Bhairavihun  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  familiar  and  correct  names 
for  this  peak,  or  sni-wj'  mass  rather  ;  and  it  were  indeed  a  Htrange 
JTCumstaucc,  if  «o  remarkable  a  natural  object  bad  eijcapcd  the 
Itice  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  tlius  remained  unnamed. 
T  would  it  have  been  very  creditable  to  me  after  20  years'  letii- 
i  Nepal,  hail  1  been  unable  to  identify  that  i.bject.  'J'he 
)  papers  herewith  submitted,  together  wilh  those  formerly  mb- 
hted  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.'  or  tii  Govcmmcnl,  will,  I 
,  show  that  t  have  given  as  much  attenticn  to  the  general 
^jeot  of  Nepaleijo  Geography  w  my  opportunities  and  fraiuiug 
mitted  and  my  duly  requiicd,  whilst  the  foregone  remarks  must 
•ry  one  that  (hia  tpcciai  object,  snpposfd  la  have  been 
Terclofiire  utterly  unlicedcd,  was  one  bo  silnuted  am!  circumstanced 
that  no  leasonable  excuse  for  igncrance  cf  it  on  my  pnit  could  be 
made,  it  being  clear  that  personal  approximation  was  no  more  a 


"  I,  MiliWry  road  Ibroophout  Ihe  ceiiire  of  Nepal  f 
Govemmrnt. 

a.  Kontc  from  Kalhinacdii  (o  Tszi^do  on  Cliione  1 
puUuheil  in  hi  )I««csrc1ii;«. 

a,  Itvale  from   KsthmBndu   lo   Darjiling,   lo  Ihe 

Junm*!. 

*.  Phjiiwl  Geogrsphj  of  Ilimntaja,  tolhepociely, 
5.  VUil  lo  Nagnkote,  wilU  ih'^c*  of  the  riier*  «( 

".  V«riotie  roiiles  through  Nepal,  from  and  lo  plac 
mil  dtrpOEilcil  ill  il!  srcliiYCS. 
1  H.  Two  Joumnlt  ofeaibD^Mee  frma  Nepal  t< 


lODloSlklinilolbe 
lo  the  Sociclj",  and 


«•»  - 
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Tiooofsarv  r.'<^.ij<liTi'»n  ^^f  a^-o^-rtaiuinc:  the  name  than  it  was  of  deter 
iiiifiin;^  tho  heijrht,  of  J)«fvadbunga. 

I'ho  oTily  dou)»t  in  ray  mind  is  the  greater  or  less  prevalence  ii 
>rc]*al  ProjKrr  of  the  term  Devadhungsi. 

Havin;;  ]>o«.sihly  ohtained  it  from  persons  dwelling  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kiiti,  not  at  Kathmandu,  I  have  written  to  Kathmandu  to  deter 
mine  th'it  qnewtion,  and  will  here  only  add,  that  should  the  nanw 
jirove  to  \x*  more  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  Cosean  basin,  than  t( 
tluisi;  r/f  the  valley  an<l  capital,  it  will  not  1m?  one  whit  less  a  "  tnw 
native  name,"  just  as  f 'olonel  Waiigh*8  own  "  I'owhanri "  is  as  true  i 
native  name,  as  Dr.  Hooker's  *'  Donkia,"  in  relation  to  a  Sikim  peal 
and  Ghat. 

B.  II.  IfoDGSosr. 

To  the.  Srcrdary  of  Ih^  Royal  G*0fjrap1iical  Sitckti/, 


1'hc  riu«snii:NT  was  sure  all  who  were  |)re»ent  would  be  delighted  if  thii 
iiioutituiii  should  ftir  ever  n.-tain  the  name  oftliedistinguishetl  geojywnher  who 
followiii;^  I^anihtoii  in  the  irri'at  trignnonietriral  sun'ey  of  India,  haa  been  th< 
nieaTiK  of  carrvitiir  on  that  mni^niticcnt  operation,  which  had  been  conducted  t4 
a  conchision  hy  Colonel  Wau^^h.  A  niui-e  appropriate  name  could  nut  be  gi%'ei 
than  that  of  Mount  Kverest;  ami,  w hatever  uiiJit  l»e  its  name  in  India,  h( 
h«»|K«l,  in  Kn-iland  at  least,  it  would  always  Ik?  known  hy  the  name  of  Everest 

Ma.  I*uiNsKi',  F.ius.s.,  said  it  was  known  that  the  Himalaya  range  extendec 
many  de;^re('S  in  leu«;tli,  and  that  in  tlie  whole  course  of  it  tliore  were  moun- 
tains  of  various  liei;;his.  S<»n]c  of  them  were  the  hi;:hest  in  the  world.  I'bosi 
which  had  Ijceii  really  measuanl,  overhung  the  plains  of  India,  and  imti 
ncfutly,  it.  was  sujiijose*!  tliat  the  highest  were  near  the  sources  of  the  Onngeif 
Sinct!  then,  however,  the  iliH<»very  hjul  been  made  that  there  was  a  mountaii 
liS,()i.K)  I'viii  high  ;  and  the  prest.'nt  discovery  showed  another  in  Thilxjt,  witliii 
sight  of  tin*  U'rritory  of  Xqial,  'JOjIMm)  teet  high.  AVIien  we  came  to  measnn 
the  mountains,  in  whicli  the  rivers  of  China  rose,  we  shouhl  ])erbaps  find  8oro< 
of  them  ;j(),0(M»  ttM't  high. 

(loujNKi^  KvKUKsT,  F.H.O.8.,  IxsL'gctl  to  sjiy  that  the  very  kind  manner  ii 
wiru;h  his  suwjessor  atid  friend,  Colonel  Waugh,  had  siK>ken  of  him  was  fai 
lM*y«»nel  his  merits.  He  ha<l  ctTtainly  an  arduous  task  in  India  to  ixjrforro 
and  he  did  liis  Ix'st  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  C^ne  of  the  best  measures  h 
etVcoted  was  to  bring  forward  into  the  department  a  gentleman  of  Colone 
AVaugh's  tak'uts.  Tlje  Court  of  Directors  (»f  the  East  India  Company  hai 
the  gi^j<l  sens<»  to  select  Lieut(;nant'(.'olonel,  then  Lieutenant  Waugh,  iiix>d  hi; 
(Colonel  Kven'st's)  representation  of  his  merits.  Colonel  Waugh  had  fulh 
liorne  out  thosi*  reprt;s(>ntations,  and  he  Mievcd  the  Court  of  Directors  wep 
thoroughly  satisfied  in  accepting  his  recommendation.  The  decision  of  Colone 
Wauiih,  in  giving  his  name  to  tliis  high  mountain,  he  certainly  never  contem 
]tlat(rd.  Hut  as  a  sinrntaneous  elVusion  of  the  regard  of  thi>se  Indian  surveyors 
the;  most  eflicient  of  whom  werti  bred  in  the  dejiartmcnt,  educated  in  fact  b] 
himself,  the  i»rocetHling  was  very  gniteful  to  him  personally.  Yet  he  mus 
confess  there  were  uhjectiuns  to  his  name  heing  given  to  this  moiintain,  whici 
di«l  not  strike  everylKxly.  One  was,  that  his  name  was  not  rax)nounceable  bj 
a  native  of  India.    The  name  could  not  be  written  in  cither  Persian  or  Hindi 
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Uirr*  ooiild  not  pnonmince  iC.  It  would  be  cuaronadtd  with  thnt  of 
iQneu,  Olid  the  bill  |i«i|)Ie  would  nrobihly  cntl  tliiN  tuou&UiD  Oli'run.  As 
ithcr  inatiiDco  of  the  difficulty  wliicb  (he  natives  experitmcrd  in  pronouacing 
Msh  n«nie«,  he  niii;lil,  amonn  others,  nifnlion  tliat  the  name  of  Uie 
"r.  Cavendish ''  was  pruaoiinced  bj  them  '*  UiuuImI  ^o  uimdee." 


r)  J^otiarn'rah  wtd  the  Chaab  Arabs,  Uc.     By  Col,  Sir  HENRr 

HaWUSSOK,  K.C.B.,  r.K.G.s.,  etc. 

^B  H.   Bawunso.s   said   he   held   in    liU  band   a   report   upon 

Ipbaiu'rab   and   tlie   Cluuib  Antbs,    which   ho    hod    prepared  for 

I  infunDulion   of     Her   Mojesty'a    Govomiuent    about  thirteen 

lii^B   the   dependency    of  the    fimt-nanied  place   whs 

pteBted   between   ihe  govcmiBents   of  Persia  and  Tuikcy,   aud 

ken  those  powero  hud  accepted  the  aibitration  of  England  and 

a  the  settlement  of  the  diBpute.    Although  thUreport,  Ireat- 

f  almost  exclusively  of  political  geography,  might,  p&ihaps,  with 

)  alterations  aud  udditloua,  be  mode  fit  for  publication  in  the 

1  of  the  Geographical  Society,  tttill  h«  thought  ihe  Meeting, 

tead  of  having  inflicted  upon  tlwra  a  dry  calalogu«  of  barhuroue 

,  and  a  still  drier  disquisition  on  the  nationality  of  disputed 

ritttry,  wotild  prefer  hearing  eumething  of  the  actual  position  and 

f  of  Mobam'ralt,  a  nonte  which  had  now  bec<jnie,  an  it  were,  u 

old  word  in  our  annals.     Thcrefuro,  iusload  of  reading  the 

Ipial  report,  he  propubed  to  divide  his  addrens  into  three  partx.    In 

p  Rnt  place,  he  would  trace  upon  the  map  tjie  configuralion  of  the 

IJoining  country  and  explain  something  of  the  aotual  geography  of 

u'rah.      lu    the    second    place,    as    the    ancient    history    of 

a' lull  was  of  cuttsidorable  interest,  ho  woidd  read  a  few  notoa 

I  he  bad  drawn  up  upon  the  comparative  geography  of  tlie 

gion  iu  which  it  va»  situated   froui   the  earliest  times.     And, 

dly,  if  time  ponnilted,  he  would  offer  a  few  observations  upon 

)  place,  as  connecteil  with  oor  recent  militaiy  operations ;  that  is 

^T«forence  to  the  Persian  war  which  liad  just  been  brought  to  a 

uluaioD  by  Sir  James  Outram. 

rah,    as  the  meeting  waa   aware,  was  the  scene  of  our 

t,  and  he  hoped  be  miglit  eay,  our  last,  military  exploit  against 

It  luid  thua  become  a  place  of  verj-  great  interest; 

(  he  believed  that  at  the  present  hour  (as  the  town  w-as  not 

^knd  upon  any  of  the  standard  published  map),  there  were  very 

f  peopio  wlio  were  actjuainted  with  its  esaot  position.     He  pro- 

d  tlierefijre,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  exactly  where  it  was,  and 

Btrace  the  gcograjdiy  of  the  surrounding  country.     The  map  before 

I  Uoeling  exhibited  the  whole  of  the  noi-tliem  coast  of  the  Persian 
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(Jnlf.  It  mij^ht  Ix^  rcmcmlK're<l  that  in  the  first  instance  the  ex- 
pcHlitinn  c»f  General  Stalker  had  landed  at  Biishir,  and  that  from 
that  place  a  second  expedition  had  suhseqiicntlj  moved  on  to 
Mohain'nih.  The  lino  from  Bnshir  to  Moham'rah  ran  acroRS  the 
northern  part  of  the  gnlf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  Moham'rah 
itself  being  placed  at  this  point,  and  the  only  practicable  mouth  of 
Uio  P]n])hrate8  being  here,  and  when  he  called  this  a  practicable 
mouth,  he  might  add  that  it  was  not  practicable  in  (»ur  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  term — that  is,  it  was  not  practicable  like  the  Thames. 
ITo  belicA'ed,  indeed,  that  in  the  highest  tide  there  were  never  more 
than  three  fathoms  on  the  bar,  and  generally  the  depth  of  water  was 
but  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  Ho  romembercd  on  one  occasion 
when  he  sailed  into  the  Kuphratea  in  her  Majesty's  ship  •  Clio,'  Cap- 
tain FitzJames,  the  vessel  grounded  on  the  bar  to  the  great  horror  of 
the  captain,  who  immediately  asMiiled  the  old  Arab  pilot  for  his  care- 
lessness in  not  keeping  the  ship  in  deeper  water.  ITie  pilot,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  disconcerted ;  ho  very  composedly  sat  himself 
down  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  replied  as 
follows : — **  Eeally,'*  he  said,  **  I  did  not  make  the  *  Clio,'  nor  did  I 
make  the  P^uphmtes ;  if  you  will  come  here  in  a  big  ship  like  this, 
and  go  across  tho  bar,  you  must  expect  to  get  into  the  mud.  But  it 
will  not  hurt  you,"  he  added  ;  '*  if  you  only  wait  here  quietly  till  ihe 
tide  rises  you  will  get  off  without  damage."  And  such  was  the  case. 
The  mud  was  so  soft  that  no  inconvenience  whatever  was  expe- 
rienced, and  as  soon  as  tho  tide  rose  the  vessel  floated  off  and  pur- 
sued her  way  up  the  river. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  understood  that  tho  entrance  channel 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  been  buoyed  throughout,  so  that  the 
vessels  would  probably  have  all  crossed  tho  bar  without  grounding. 
If  any  of  the  ships  had,  however,  run  agromid  in  the  mud,  they 
would  get  oir  again  without  injuiy  as  soon  as  the  tide  rose.  There 
was  but  one  practicable  entrance  to  the  Euphrates.  Very  few  of 
tho  river  beds  marked  upon  the  map  as  forming  the  Delta  of  the 
Kaiijn  and  Kuplirates,  were  navigable  ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  were 
entirely  dry.  The  only  chaimel  j^racticable  for  vessels  of  any  oon- 
sidemble  draught  was  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Euphrates. 
From  the  embouchure  the  distance  to  Moham'rah  was  about  forty 
miles.  In  proof  of  tho  diflSculty  of  entering  the  Euphiutes  it 
might  be  observed  that  the  flotilla  which  left  Bushir  on  the  19th  of 
March  was  only  enabled  to  attack  Moham'rah  on  tho  2(>th,  a  full 
week  aftei'Vk'ards,  although  the  actual  distance  was  under  200  miles 
and  tho  transports  wero  towed  up  by  steamers. 

After  he  had  read  his  notes  upon  Moham'rah  ho  should  describe 


8&S 

V  ho  enppospd  ttio  iittack  to  hare  taken  place,  judging  from  his 
1  knowledge  cif  tlie  cownlry,  and  from  the  acconntH  he  had 
I  from  the  upot,  of  the  command er'e  iutentionfl.  At  jirosent 
mpoi'tHiice  that  ho  whould  explain  the  pni-ticnlar 
raphicHi  oonfigiimlioii  of  the  plaee,  in  reference  to  ilx  national 
lendeney :  one  of  the  qnestionn  coustanlly  aRked  being,  "  A\  hero 
Mufaam'rah?  b  it  in  Persin  or  in  Turkey  ?  or  i»  it  on  1lie  frontier 
a  the  two  countrieu?  "  Now  there  was  a  little  niHp  hnnpng 
e  witll,  which  had  been  dmwn  np  by  the  Turco-Persinn  Frontier 
I,  presided  over  on  onrpait  l>y  ourae§oeiate  Sir  Wm.  Fcn- 
k  Williams,  and  which  showed  the  exact  frontier  between  the  two 
~W«ntrie«  the  whole  way  from  Ararat  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tliis  survey 
be  might  say,  m  pasxanf,  waa  one  of  the  niOBt  vahiable  nnd  importnnt 
geographicftl  works  which  had  been  undertaken  for  a  very  long  time 
The  whole  line  of  frontier  stretching  from  Ararat  to  the 
WMJ  G«lf.  together  with  a  considerable  extent  of  tenitorj-  on 
Ifcsr  Bide,  had  been  mintilely  and  scientifioally  snrveyed  by  English 
L  RuflitiaR  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Fcuwick  WilliAUia 
6n  the  part  of  the  Knglieh  government,  and  of  General  Teherikoff 
on  the  part  of  the  RnRsian  government.  The  sketch-mup  hanging 
«n  the  wall  merely  exhibited  the  result  of  that  great  anr%ey,  the 
^Abtila  of  which  were,  he  believed,  now  being  again  put  together  nt 
^BBBtftntinople.  after  an  interruption  of  eome  years  caused  by  the 
^Bv  which  took  place  be(wi-en  'l\irkey  and  RiM»ia.  llie  line  of 
^■ntier,  tliey  would  jierceive,  ran  down  here,  from  the  extremity 
^Bl  the  mountain -range  lo  iho  sea.  Ke  mnst  explain  that  the 
^H^ncal  Inw  whieh  was  held  to  reflate  territorial  distribntion 
^Btweeii  Persia  and  Turkey  in  thin  ((uarier  was,  that  the  country 
^Bltered  by  the  Euphmtea  Iwlonged  to  Turkey,  and  the  country 
^HWered  by  the  Kamn  belonged  to  Persia.  Mohani'rah  was  here. 
^Bie great  Pendan  river  Karun  came  down  in  that  direction  from  the 
^^nth-east,  while  the  Shat  el- Arab,  formed  of  the  Tigria  and  Kuphrates 
^Bied  together,  oame  down  in  this  direction  from  the  northwest. 
^Bk  qneBtion  was,  then,  whether  Moham'rah  was  on  the  Enjihrates  or 
^B^itM  Kanin  ?  If  on  the  Kanin  it  was  Perfiian;  bnt  if  on  the 
^■iphrates  it  was  Tnrkish.  After  a  great  deal  of  disenssiou,  all  the 
^Bkand  eons  being  given  in  the  repoii  which  he  held  in  his  hnnd,  it 
^Bi  decided  that  it  ehonld  bo  Pcrsinn.  This  decision  he  lielieved 
^Blre  contrary  to  geographical  propriety  :  but  ne  vert  hoi  ess  it  might 
^Br«  been  a  proper  decision  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  in  fact,  if 
^HOmd  not  been  so  raled.  itnd  Persia  had  not  heen  eneonraged  to 
^^beolidate  hor  position  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  we  should  not  have 
^H|n  able  at  the  present  day  to  have  exerted  that  preesuie  upon  her 
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in  the  occuimtiun  c»f  Moliam'rah  wliicli  it  might  be  hoped  would  now 
definitively  put  an  end  to  the  war.  If  we  took  geogiupliical  preo6« 
dent,  he  believed  it  could  bo  ishown  that  Moham'rah  waa  certainly 
on  the  Euphrates ;  and  if  on  the  Euphrates,  it  most  unquestionably 
belonged  to  Turkey :  the  reasons  for  this  geographical  distribution 
he  should  be  able  to  show  when  he  read  his  notes  on  the  ancieni 
history  of  Moham^ndi.  PiXtmcts,  which  he  should  give  from  Arab 
geogi*apher8,  who  were  peifectly  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
would  demouHtrate  that  the  Euphrates  came  to  this  point  and 
bifurcated  here ;  that  this  was  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  called 
the  Bahuieshire ;  that  this,  up  which  the  fleet  passed,  was  the 
western  branch :  that,  in  £iot,  the  Euphrates  discharged  itself  into 
the  sea  by  a  delta  fuiiued  of  these  two  cliannels  ;  and  tliat  the  Rainm 
was  afterwards  brought  in  through  an  artificial  bed  and  joined  the 
Euphrates  at  this  point.  However,  it  liad  been  ruled  by  the  Treaty  of 
Erzenun,  that  Moham*rah  was  in  Persia,  and  so  it  would  now  remain 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  reason  for  this  settlement  assigned  at  tbe 
Conference,  was  that  Mohaiu'i-ah  had  been  occu])ied  by  the  PersiaBS 
for  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  previously,  and  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  disturb  the  existing  distribution  of  territory.  Ho 
might  further  observe,  although  it  was  more  a  political  than  a 
geographical  question,  that  the  Turkish  government  had  never  been 
satisfied  with  this  adjudication.  In  fact,  within  the  last  six  weckf!, 
when  it  was  kn^*^!!  that  a  Ih'itish  expedition  was  pi'epaiing  to 
attack  Moham'rah,  the  Turkitdi  govonmicTit  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  movement,  stuting  that  although  they  had  agreed  to  the 
treaty  of  Erzerum,  which  required  them  to  suiTender  tlie  left  bank 
of  the  lower  Eii])lirates,  yc^t,  as  other  geographical  conditions  of 
that  treaty  (referring  probably  to  Zohab  and  Kotur)  had  not  been 
carried  out,  they  did  not  (.'onsider  that  they  had  in  the  mean  time 
lost  their  ten'itorial  claim  to  jVIcjliam'rah ;  and  that,  until  that  claim 
was  waived,  no  foreign  power  had  a  right  to  attack  the  place.  A 
ti'oublesome  discussion  might  liave  arisen  on  this  point  had  not  the 
Persians  who  were  in  posbession  of  Moliarn'rah  fired  on  one  of  our 
steamei'8,  the  *  C-omet,'  whilst  passing  up  the  Euphrates ;  and  thui 
disposed  at  once  of  the  protest  and  the  pretended  neutrality ;  because 
if  the  Turks  luid  any  claim  upon  the  place,  they  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  prevent  pailies  in  possession  of  it  from  taking  the  initiative 
in  an  attack  upon  us.  The  hist  accounts  stated  that  an  answer  to 
the  above  effect  had  been  given  in  to  the  Turkish  government,  and 
that,  immediately  afterwards,  the  expedition  entered  the  river,  sailed 
up,  and  attacked  l^Iolumrrah. 
Having  thus  given  a  popular  account  of  the  geographical  position 
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of  Mohiuu'rali.  and  of  the  reKpective  clniinB  upon  it  by  I'ernia  and 
trkey,  ho  thought  he  might  pass  on  to  the  Mcond  portion  of  his 
tject.  and  reail  hie  notes  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  place :  after 
licb  he  fihonid  feel  himself  mure  at  liberty  to  discuss  any  general 
latlent  relating  to  it.  Ite  might  explain  tliat  these  notos,  written 
off  hurriedly,  and  merely  refdiring  t*!  the  ancient  geogrspli}'  of  the 
country,  could  not  Ijo  expected  to  excite  much  interest;  but  there 
rare  t<fo  points  cotitainod  in  them  U>  which  he  particularly  wiubed 
direct  attention.  One  was  the  evidence  they  afibrded  of  the 
lie  of  the  conntry  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  being  new.  He 
inld  he  able  to  show  that  the  great  capitals  of  the  oounlry  at  th« 
lenoement  of  history  were  far  up  the  river,  about  here 
that  oentMfy  after  century,  with  a  fredi  accretion  of  land, 
&%sh  emporium  was  forrr.ed  lower  down  the  Euphrates,  until 
We  descended  to  the  present  day,  and  saw  succeasive  villages 
rising,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  sea  receded,  and  new  lands  wore 
available  for  cultivation.  Tliat  was  one  point.  Another  matter  to 
wliich  he  desired  to  draw  attention  was,  that  this  portioulnr  district 
of  Moham'rah  was,  some  2000  years  ago,  the  seat  of  a  very  femoua 
Gri'ek,  or  quasi-Greek  kingdom.  Although  the  present  village  of 
ihani'nih  might  not  csnctly  occupy  the  site  of  tlio  old  capita], 
"  the  country  dependent  on  it  formed  the  kiTigdom  of  Characeue, 
1  waa  of  much  political  importance  in  its  day,  and  the  Greek 
of  which  were  still  in  gi'cat  request  among  antiquarians.* 
f  the  meeting  would  allow  him  bo  would  eay  a  few  words  with 
>rd  to  the  modem  question,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  them  to 
pttOT  acquaintance  with  Moham'rah  under  its  present  aspect,  and 
the  surrounding  coitnlry.  Thuy  knew  eiaotly  where  Mohum'rah 
situated,  and  before  he  proceeded  farther,  he  would  give  them 
te  information  as  to  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  modem 

'  Henry  then  read  an  account  of  tlie  fort  from  his  notes, 
1  explained  tie  reasons  which  influcnoed  Sir  James  Outvnm 
leleotin;;  Moham'rah  as  his  point  of  attach.  So  long  as  he  re- 
'inajned  at  Bushir  he  could  only  act  on  the  defensive.  He  cnuld 
not  proceed  inland  or  adopt  any  offensive  measures  for  two  very 
sufficient  reasonB ;  finitly,  becnuse  he  had  no  carriage,  and  secondly, 
beoAUse  the  passes  which  barred  his  progress  were  impracticable  to 
an  army.  To  have  remained  therefore  in  position  at  Bnshir  would 
have  been  a  mere  idle  demonstration,  leading  to  no  result;  yfst  bir 
nea  Ontrem,  it  must  he  remembered,  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
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that  a  treaty  would  l»e  (.'oncliulcd  at  Paris,  or  that  the  "war  would 
HpotHlil y  liui>h.  Anticipating  a  unstained  resistance  on  tJie  part  of 
]*eixia,  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  certain  position,  which  would 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  effect  hereafter; 
and  for  that  object  it  wa8  absolutely  nccesMar}'  tliat  ho  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  secure  a  strategic  base.  Such  a  base  then  be 
rightly  judgetl  to  be  only  obtainable  at  Molmm'rah,  where  the 
obstacles  which  im])eded  operations  at  Bushir  would  no  longer 
recjuire  to  be  encountered.  At  liushir,  there  were  not  only  the 
passes  to  contend  with  but  thci-o  was  also  a  deficiency  of  carnage, 
and  the  latter  difliculty  a]>peared  insuperable,  for  there  were  no 
camels  in  that  parr  of  the  country,  and  if  mules  were  obtained  in 
sufiicient  cpiantities,  they  would  require  a  corresponding  amount  of 
forage,  which  the  district  about  Ihishir  was  quite  inadequate  to 
fiujiply.  But  at  ^lohanfrah  the  General  would  Ix)  able  to  dmw 
camels  to  any  extent  from  Turkish  Arabia,  for  the  whole  country 
teemed  with  them,  and,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  regit )n,  the  army  could  ascend  the  country  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  maintains  without  any  difliculty  whatever.  He  did  not 
know  what  Sir  tiames  Outram*s  ultimate  intentions  had  been,  but 
that  commander,  ho  thought,  probably  saw  that  by  obtaining  com- 
mand of  the  country  uj)  to  Sinister,  i»r  to  the  l«ise  of  the  mountains, 
he  would  really  make  a  great  imj)res8ion  upon  l'ei*sia — such  an  im- 
pression indeed  as  in  all  jirobability  would  bring  the  Persian  govern- 
ment to  reas(»n.  If  this  ex]»ectation  had  not  been  realized — if  the 
}*ei*sians  had  still  held  cmt,  whether  Sir  James  Outram,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  the  w^ar,  would  have  attein])ted  to  penetrate  still  further  into 
the  interior,  was  a  matter  which  there  was  fortunately  no  occasion 
to  investigate.  His  own  idea  was,  that  Sir  James  Outram  would 
have  found  it  extremely  dilli(!ult  to  advance  beyond  Shuster  and 
Dizfiil.  But  in  Oriental  countries  experience  had  sliown  that  we 
might  always  safely  count  on  the  enemy  succumbing  to  moral 
pressure  lx^foi*e  there  was  any  real  necessity,  and  the  rasult  of  the 
l*ersian  war  afforded  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  bo  understood  that  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  to 
enter  Persia  from  Moham'ndi.  There  were  several  caravan  routes 
leading  to  the  interior  «»f  more  or  IchS  difliculty.  One  route  which 
had  be<»n  traversed  by  many  Europeans,  led  from  Khuzisfan,  by 
liam  lliiiTnuz  and  Bebahiin,  through  the  mountains  to  Shirasc.  It 
involved  of  course  an  enormous  circuit,  instead  of  passing  direct 
from  Bushir  to  Shiraz,  to  go  by  sea  in  the  firet  instance  from 
l^ushir  to  Moham'rah,  and  then  by  land  from  Moham*rah  to  Shiraz. 
But  still  the  line  in  question  had  been  considered  as  a  possible 


means  of  entry  into  Persia,  being  the  mime  which  wae  followeil  by 
AloxAnder  in  his  nmrch  from  Siiaa  to  I'orscpolig,  The  direct  roud 
across  the  mountains  from  bhuster  to  Tspahaii,  ho  pronounced  t"  be 
absolutely  impaxiiable  for  our  arraien,  encnmbered  aa  tliey  were  with 
"  materiel "  of  war ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  laden  mule  could 
traverse  the  ranges;  thorefoie  fu  talk  of  tranH]>orting  onr  artlllory 
and  amnmnition,  stores  and  baggage  from  one  point  to  the  other,  was 
simply  absurd.  Again,  there  was  a  line  mnning  duo  north  from 
llizful  to  Bilnijird,  paeaing  along  the  procipitrpus  batiks  of  tho 
Dtzfiil  river,  but  that  was  still  more  difficult  than  the  Ispahan  route, 
and  wnfl  in  tiict  little  bettor  than  a  sheep  track.  Then  there  were 
two  other  lines  which  he  had  himself  followed,  loading  from  DiziSil 
into  tho  interior.  One  went  direct  over  the  hills  to  Khorreiuabad 
— it  was  badly  supplied,  and  was,  he  thought,  impassable  for  troops. 
The  other  line  led  up  the  valley  of  the  Kerkha  t*>  a  certain  point 
called  Jacedur,  where  it  bifurcated,  one  route  branching  off  to  the 
c»6t  to  Khorremabad,  and  the  other  proceeding  due  north  to  Kerman- 
shah.  The  last  named  line  was  juitt  paaaable:  it  was  difficult,  but 
still  it  could  be  tniversLd  by  troops ;  and  if  the  war  had  been  pro- 
longed, and  General  Ou tram  had  desired  topenetmte  into  the  interior 
from  Khuzistaii,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  bef<n  obliged  to 
fulluw  it[j  this  difficult  and  circuitous  lino  to  Komianshah. 

The  observations  he  bad  thus  made  refcned  however  only  to  oon- 
ttiigenoies  :  he  had  merely  been  flpeculaling  on  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  war  had  lieen  continued.  At  present  it  would  bo 
more  interesting  perhaps  to  explain  what  had  aolually  taken  plnce, 
or,  at  any  rate,  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  movements  of  the  expedition.  He  had  explained  that 
General  Outram  left  Biiahir  on  the  Iflth,  and  that  he  attacked 
Moham'ruh  a  week  afterwards,  on  the  2(ilh  of  March.  Upon  the 
plan  mHpended  on  the  wall  were  marked  the  exact  positions  of  all 
tho  PerHian  batteries,  showing  how  the  enemy  had  proposed  to 
defend  the  entrance  into  tlie  Hoham'rali  creek.  One  tjattery  was  at 
this  comer,  another  was  placed  a  Little  further  on  ;  and  a  third 
occupied  the  opposite  corner  ;  the  fire  of  the  three  Iwtleries  concen- 
trating at  one  point.  Hero,  in  the  middle  of  the  Kuphrntes.  was  n 
fhoal  which  prevented  a  vessel  of  any  fiiM  fiom  clinging  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  thua  passing  to  the  north  of  the  creek.  But 
tlie  ships  of  the  eipoditiun,  with  their  heavy  gnna.  must  have  dc- 
stnrred  the  batteries  in  a  very  short  time,  and  as  the  information 
previously  received  from  the  spot  stuted  the  Persian  troops  lo  he  all 
ready  to  retire,  immediately  the  guns  were  dismounted  and  our  troops 
were  prepared  to  landi  ho  inferred  that  such  hod  been  the  actual  resiUt 
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of  the  attack.  Tlie  Persians  appeareil  to  have  retired  as  fast  as  tin 
Avei*e  able  from  Moham'rah  immediately  we  landed,  and  to  ha^ 
neA'er  halted  till  they  reached  Ahwaz,  where  they  were  overtake 
by  a  ilotilla  of  small  steamere  and  again  dispersed. 

Now  the  object  of  General  Outram  in  taking  Moham'rah  was,  i 
he  hiid  l)eforo  stated,  to  obtain  a  strateppe  base,  in  order  to  1 
enabU.'d  to  advance  Avith  safetj''  into  the  coimtry.  His  reasons  f( 
thus  desiring  to  advance  into  the  interior  were  three-fold.  In  tl 
first  place  a  p;cneral  had  to  provide,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  tl 
health  of  his  troops.  A  c<.)nsideiution  of  not  less  importance  was  i 
make  arraiigementK  for  feeding  them,  and  in  the  third  place  it  wi 
desirable  to  lueate  the  troo]>s  in  a  strimg  military  position.  Thei 
three  obji'cts  then  could  only  be  obtained  by  adA^ancing  np  the  riv< 
from  Muham'ndi.  Had  Genei*al  Outram  remained  at  Bnshir  1 
could  not  have  fed  his  troopn  at  all ;  the  cavalry*  at  any  rate  mui 
have  starved ;  and  again,  if  he  had  remained  at  Mohani'rah  afti 
taking  it,  the  troops  would  have  siilVerod  dreadfully  from  tli 
climate,  for  in  it  withstanding  that  the  place  was  supposed  by  som 
to  be  the  site  of  Paradise,  it  was  in  reality  about  the  most  x>est 
lential  spot  in  the  whole  Kasteni  world.  AN  hen  the  Frontier  Con 
missionei's,  (General  Williams  and  Oeneral  Tchirikoff,  were  ci 
Ciimped  at  Moham'nih  in  the  spring  of  1851,  there  was  not,  li 
believed,  a  single  individual  of  their  jiarty  who  was  not  put  hors  i 
coinf)at  at  one  time  or  another  from  fever.  Three  years  ago  I 
remembered  that  the  Persians  had  sent  5(K)  men  to  gaiTison  M< 
ham*mh  during  the  summer,  and  when  i\^lieved  in  the  autumn  on] 
100  men  had  marched  out  of  the  place.  That,  however,  it  mui 
be  admitted,  was  considered  ii  bad  season,  but  under  oi'diuary  ci 
cumstances  the  yearly  moiiiUity  was  about  50  per  cent.  The  cam 
of  tliis  unhealthiness  was  the  mainKh  malaria  produced  by  the  decon 
position  of  vegetable  matters  imder  a  burning  sun,  added  to  tl: 
great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoc 
of  the  sea.  But  on  proceeding  up  the  river,  although  the  heat  coi 
tinned  to  be  great,  the  climate  was  cimipiratively  healthy.  Tl 
heat,  he  must  repeat,  was  extreme  in  this  countiy  of  Susiana,  an 
always  had  been  so.  iStrabo  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  oi 
of  Alexander  s  generals,  who  liad  visited  Susa,  that  the  snakes  an 
lizards  could  not  pass  across  the  streets  from  one  side  to  the  otlu 
without  being  burnt  iip.  Tliat  story,  whether  intended  to  be  take 
literally  or  not,  would  at  any  rate  give  an  idea  of  wliat  the  Greel 
thought  of  the  heat  of  Susa.  lie  could  not  say  that  he  bad  e: 
perienced  quite  the  same  degree  of  heat,  but  still  it  was  undoubted] 
very  trying ;  he  had  remained  in  Susiana  up  to  the  end  of  May,  < 
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about  a  TurtDlghl  after  the  great  lieatu  lind  fairly  set  in,  and  at  tliat 
tiwB  the  thermometer  used  to  rise  daily  to  130°  in  the  up-stkir 
roonu,  obligiDg  bim,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhahilanta,  to 
take  refuge  in  aublemmean  caverns  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  40 
or  dO  foot  below  the  surface.  The  jKipulation  of  Shnster  and  Di^dul, 
during  the  great  heata,  thiu  lived  almost  entirely  under  ground.  But 
froni  that  place  (Dizful),  in  two  days,  be  got  upon  the  snowy  u 
tains  and  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  cUiuato.  As  uur  troupe  would 
have  to  remain  in  Persia  through  the  Bummor,  the  treaty  providing 
that  they  sliouid  not  retire  nntil  tbrtsti  months  after  the  ratificaticin, 
which  would  take  place  early  iu  tho  month  of  June — and  June, 
July,  and  Aug>iat  being  the  throe  worst  mouths  in  the  year — he 
could  only  hope  that  the  Cieneral  would  not  remain  at  Uoluun'rah, 
but  would  take  up  a  ^Kwition  in  the  interior  of  the  eoimtry,  either  at 
Ahwaz  ttRclf,  or  at  any  rate  half-way  between  Moliamnth  and 
Aliwaa,  lieyond  the  reach  of  the  malaria.  In  snch  a  position,  if  the 
troops  wore  well  hutti-d,  and  ihe  hiitM  wei-e  surrounded  with  camel 
tlioro,  the  tompomture  oould  be  reduced  to  quite  a  bearable  point. 
Ju  fact  when  the  thennometer  at  Baghdad  ia  the  sba^le  hod  been 
125'  or  130",  bo  had  seen  in  homws  of  this  ajrt.  snrroimded  with 
camel  thorn,  aud  constantly  watered  to  produce  evaporation,  the 
tempeialure  reduced  as  low  ne  80°,  and  with  ordinaiy  care  the  ther- 
mometer would  never  rise  above  HO".  He,  accordingly,  lioped  that 
Oenei^  Oiitrnm  would  take  these  precautions  aud  canton  bis  troops 
if,  either  at  SabU  or  Ahwaz,  whore  the  dryness  of  the 
[M}>here  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  evaporation,  such  «h  ho  had 
ribed.  With  regard  lo  food  also,  the  whole  of  this  province  of 
Iffuut  at  the  present  time  was  one  mass  of  the  most  luiLuriaut 
^talioD.  There  was  probably  no  country  in  tho  woild  riobcr 
neighbourhood  of  Shuster.  Tho  river  Kai-un,  above 
Mistet,  was  divided  into  two  branches,  which  joined  again  about 
iiilus  below,  and  the  country  between  the  two  anna  re- 
olated  with  canals,  and  cultivated  throughout,  presented  the 
1  of  uue  continuous  garden,  and  yielded  all  sorts  of  tropical 
>dcK)tion8.  some  of  whiuh  he  might  enumerate.  In  the  first  place 
was  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar-cane,  and  tho  manufacture  of 
'  had  always  been  carried  on,  it  would  seem,  to  a  great 
«Ktent  iu  the  province,  one  of  the  classical  epilheta  <>{  the  artiolc 
in  Persian  poetry  boing  derived  from  a  oily  in  -the  vioinily  of 
Mhtuter,*     Then  there  was  a  considerable  cultivation  both  of  ojiiuta 

•  Th«  allusion  is  (0  the  Kend-i.Atlitrf,  of  "  Sugar  of  Aiker,"  lo  cslled  from 
~  t  eitj  of  Mmr-i-Sfoirm,  of  which  th«  ruiDB  art:  to  be  aeea  Oa  the  1«ft  i 
I  Karon  (tlie  Maimidn  of  the  geographer)  -  - 


,   a  few  nilei  tu  the  north  of 
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and  indigo,  tlio  latter  of  which  products  it  liad  been  stittcd 
long  ago  in  that  room,  "woidd  only  glow  in  India;  he  would 
say  that  the  Sinister  and  Dizfiil  indigo  was  of  first-rate  qiial; 
but  it  was  Mifiiciently  good  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  count 
and  he  might  add  that  onc-foui*th  of  the  opium  used  in  Pel 
was  siiid  to  Ikj  grown  at  Shustor  and  Dizful.  There  were  s 
j)roduced  in  Khiizistan  and  the  adjacent  districts,  rice,  cott 
madder,  cherry  sticks,  gall-nuts,  and  es]»ocially  mules  and  hor 
and  Wool.  So  that  it  would  be  seen  that  the  i)rovince  of  Kliuzis 
was  not  oidy  valuable  in  a  military  ])oint  of  view,  but  also  i; 
commercial  one,  and  although  at  the  present  time  there  Avas  no  id 
he  Iwlieved,  of  our  retaining  permanent  occupation  of  the  provin 
still  the  Persian  govennuent  must  be  equally  aware  with  us,  of 
A'aluo,  fiH  well  as  of  its  being  entirely  open  to  our  aiius,  and  th( 
combined  consideraticms  woukl,  of  course,  act  as  au  inducement 
them  to  get  us  out  of  the  country  as  cpiickly  as  possible  by  agreei 
to  our  terms. 

He  had  only  further  to  point  out  that  the  province  in  wh: 
MohamVah  wa*i  situated  was  so  oppivssively  hot  in  summer  t) 
the  governors  never  ventured  to  remain  there  during  tliat  8ea» 
All  the  provinces  of  Persia  were  under  tht!  rule  of  Prince  governc 
memlx^rs  of  the  Royal  Family  being  sent  from  the  court  of  Tehei 
to  administer  the  several  divisions  of  the  empire,  but  no  spec 
governor  was  ever  appointed  to  this  province  t^)  remain  there  p 
maneutly.  Khuzistan  (or  Ambistan,  as  it  was  now  genera 
called)  was  placed  inider  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  some  oil 
province.  It  w;is  sometimes  attached  io  Kermanshfih,  sometimes 
]8]>ahan,  and  occasionally  to  the  subordinate  governments  of  Kh 
remabad  or  Ihinijird.  At  present  it  fonneil  a  part  of  tlie  goTe; 
mcnt  jjresided  over  by  Khanler  Mirza,  the  Prince  who  had  be 
defeated  by  our  troops  at  MohamVah,  but  he  merely  came  down 
collect  the  revenues,  and  inspect  the  government  of  the  couni 
during  the  winter,  and  immediately  the  heats  came  on,  which  v 
generally  by  the  end  of  April,  he  ascended  the  mountains  again 
his  capital  city  of  Biirujird,  where  he  eiijf»yed  an  agreeable  climi 
throughout  the  summer.  Our  tniops  would  not  1x5  able,  probab 
as  he  had  before  explained,  to  ascend  the  mountsiins,  but  they  coi 
at  any  rate  obtain  healthy  quarter  at  Ahwaz.  There  was  a  ricl 
of  sandstone  stretching  across  the  desert  for  above  1000  miles,  whi 
stnick  the  river  Karun  at  this  p«»iut,  making  it  impossible  foi 
steamer  to  ascend  higher  without  very  considerable  difficulty, 
imagined  that  General  (Jutram  would  canton  his  troops  beLnv  i 
hand,  as  it  was  called,  in  order  to  keep  up  an  unintcirupted  riv 
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comroiinication  with  Mokam'rali,  and  if  such  ehoald  prove  to  be  the 
case— if  General  Outram.  that  ib,  did  canton  his  troops  at  Ahwaa 
during  the  summer,  and  there  were  any  further  affairs  with  the 
enemy,  which  might  make  it  of  interest  to  the  Bocie^  to  hear  more 
of  the  geography  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  he  should  he  happy 
on  a  future  occasion  to  communicate  what  he  knew. 

Tlte  PitEBIDBHT  vas  glad  they  hnd  returned  thacka  so  heartily  to  Sir 
Henry  IlawlmBOD  for  bi«  remarkable  commutiicatioD.  Sir  Henry  had  the 
advaalage  cf  being  a  great  critical  scholar,  of  having  accurately  stuijied,  not 
only  the  hialuries  of  ancient  timea,  but  of  liaving  compared  all  those  Bileu,  eo 
famoQH  in  aacient  history,  with  their  actnnl  condidon  in  the  present  day. 
He  really  came  before  them  09  an  antiquarian,  aa  a  physical  and,  he  might 
say,  a  political  geographer,  and  that  last  feature  in  hie  character  bad  perhaps 
nioet  interested  the  Society  upon  the  occasion.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
not  dwell  one  moment  upon  the  very  valuable  communication  which  had  been 
ofTored  lo  their  cunHideration. 

Obnehai.  Mohtritu,  r,R,Q,a^  said,  when  he  was  in  the  country,  it  was 
then  a  doubtful  point  wliether  Mohani'rah  belonged  to  Persia  or  TuKJey.  It 
was  after  the  mission  to  which  ho  was  attachM  bad  finished  tbeir  labours 
that  the  Pereiana  took  possession  of  Moham'rah.  The  Sheik  of  Chaab  possesaes 
landa  in  both  Persia  and  Ihirkiah  Arabia,  and  ncrer  paid  tribute  without 
being  (xterced.  Mahomed,  thu  great  Bheik,  dug  a  cauol  from  tlic  Eonin  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  avoid  paving  the  customs  to  Turkey.  Tlie  mouth  of  the 
canal  was  still  open  near  the  small  vill^u  of  Sabla.  Qe  aleo  constructed  a 
hund  which  was  broken  by  Kerim  Khan  after  bis  capture  of  Busrah.  The 
tomperatiue  of  tbe  Karun  in  summer  is  20°  lower  than  the  Euphrates. 
General  Monleith  next  spoke  of  the  phynical  features  of  the  country,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  Karun,  staled  that  in  ascending  that  river  to  Ahwaz  he  met 
with  the  remains  of  a  sluice,  wbicb,  if  a  lock  were  made,  would  afford  com- 
L.!JBDnication  as  far  as  Shuster.  Respectii^  the  passage  into  the  interior,  Gene- 
ll  Monteith  said  the  route  from  Shuater  to  Disful  was  over  a  beautiful  country, 
(riectly  easy  for  artillery  or  anything  else.  But  the  march  from  Shuster, 
)rliicb  was  the  line  followed  by  Alexander,  offered  obstacles  still  mote  difficult 
"^  D  the  passes  to  ShiraK.     For  a  distsnce  of  90  miles  tbe  country  was  desti- 

)  of  water.     From  Ahwaz  it  was  64  rtnles  across  a  desert,  till  you  came 

jato  the  valley  of  Ormuz ;  then,  from  that  point,  you  mi|Jit  pass  on,  without 
Sy  great  obstacle,  to  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Sir-aVSea  and  Fallian.  than 
Uich  nothing  could  he  more  lovely,  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  climate. 
)U  here  was  a  pass  fully  as  difBcidt,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  tbe  passes 
Jtween  Sliirar.  and  Busbir.  He  surveyed  the  passes  between  Busbir  and 
Ihirax,  and,  with  some  labour,  he  thought  they  were  callable  of  being  made 
'"  sable  for  artillery,  provided  possession  were  taken  of  the  heighta,  which 
must  be  done  by  whatever  paos  is  taken, 

Ub.  Crawfubd,  F.B.O.S.,  bad  only  lo  make  a  short  explanation  respecting 
what  nassod  the  other  night  upon  tJie  indigo  question.  Sir  DeniT  Rawliuaon 
fiUicied  tliat  he  considered  indigo  the  sole  product  of  India.  That  was  not 
what  he  intended  to  convey.  All  he  meant  to  say  wna,  that,  of  all  parte  of 
Asia,  hidift  was  the  only  country  in  which  a  marketable  indigo  could  be  pro- 
duced. Ho  ventured  to  aay  that  tbe  GuHSora  indigo  would  not  fetch  sixpence 
in  the  pound  in  the  London  market,  while  the  indigo  of  Bengal  and  of  Gaale- 
mala  would  fetch  five  and  six  shillings.  He  should  like  also  to  ask  Sir  Henn 
Rawlinson,  what  he  thought  could  induce  Alexander  the  Grtat  to  plant  Greak 
colonies  in  socb  a  climate  as  had  been  described,  or  how  he  could  bring  himself 

2  a 
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to  bftliovo  that  Cfrcoks  wouUl  thrive  with  the  themionictor  at   130°  in  th 
Bba^lc  ? 

Sir  H.  Rawliss<:)X  replied  that  the  Greek  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  tU 
Euphrates  wa»  a  well  known  historical  fact.  Alexander  not  only  {planted  : 
colony  at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  but  he  gave  to  the  surrounding  tract  c 
country  the  name  of  Pellajum,  after  his  native  villap:c  Telia,  in  Macedonia 
He  jiresumed  the  object  t<.>  have  been  one  of  national  glory  rather  than  a  nier 
consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  Greek  soldiers ;  Alexander  cared  littl 
perhaps  whether  thn  settlement  tlirove  or  not,  but  that  he  did  fix  a  colony  in  th 
vicinity  of  the  modern  town  of  Moham'rah  was  certain.  We  had  further  th 
evidence  of  the  coins,  struck  in  Chararene  with  Grwk  legends  and  Greel 
dates,  t«)  prove  that  the  colony  must  have  eontinued,  un«ler  Arab  or  Partho 
Arab  kings,  to  exist  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Euphrates  for  several  hundred  years 
As  t4)  tlu!  doubt  expressed  whether  Greek  colonies  could  thrive  in  the  grea 
heat  of  that  coimtry,  he  could  not  help  referring  to  tlie  remarkable  cas 
of  Seleucia,  where  the  heat  must  have  Ix^en  fully  equal  to  that  of  Moham'rali 
the  to\vn  hieing  situated  on  the  upi^er  jvirt  of  the  'I'ii^ris,  about  20  miles  lielo^ 
Baghdad,  but  which,  nevertheless,  cont,iine<l  a  Greek  population  of  100,00 
souls,  among  whom  Greek  arts  an«l  literature  wen.^  cultivated  almost  a 
ardently  as  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions  that  w 
possessed  of  GrcHik  society  occurred  in  Plutarch's  notice  of  Seleucia,  under  th 
Parthians  (after  the  defeat  of  Crassus),  with  reference  to  the  acting  of  th 
plays  of  Euripides  in  that  city  Ixjfore  an  audi«nce  comj-osed  of  Gn^eks  an< 
Parthians.    It  was  well  known  in«lefd  that  the  (irec'k  cities  of  the  EsL^i  flourishes 

?iuit<*  irresjwctive  of  elimate  or  of  Eun>pean  comforts.  He  suppi^scd  that  th 
vnh^ks  did  deteriorate,  as  Englishuien  also  chiteriomtetl  in  India.  But  whila 
we  luui  an  Indian  empire,  administered  by  resident  Englishmen,  we  mvd  no 
wonder  at  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  (ireek  colonies  in  the  countrie 
situatcil  on  the  Tigris  and  Eufjlirates. 

Mr.  Montoomerv  Martin,  f.r.o.s.,  said  it  would  be  interesting  to  kno^ 
the  declinatinn  of  the  countrv  from  Moham'rah  to  the  northward  ?  what  wa 
the  uatun?  of  the  soil,  as  nv^arded  its  salubrity  ?  and  how  far  Sir  Henrv  Baw 
linsou  thought  our  gallant  soldiers  would  Ix'  able  to  sustain  four  or  fivi 
months'  residence  in  that  country,  without  the  hx'^s  that  would  arise  from  th 
extreme  heat  ?  Because  the  extn»me  heat  was  n(»t  always  destnictive  of  life 
When  he  was  at  Aden,  where  the  heat  was  intense,  the  mortality  in  the  17t] 
was  only  3  jxjr  cent. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlixson  could  only  make  a  few  general  remarks  ui>on  th 
sanatory  question,  Ix'causo  he  ha«l  not  cxauu'ued  the  country  Ix-tween  Mo 
ham*rah  and  the  mountains  with  tliat  esjiccial  view.  He;  only  knew  th 
sanatory  effects  practically  ancl  from  general  observation.  Near  the  sea  ther 
was  an  extensive  marshy  region,  whero  the  climate  was  most  demBy,  owing  t 
the  malaria  whicli  Wiis  engenderwl,  he  sup^iosed,  by  the  constant  decompositio 
of  vegetable  matter  in  a  tropical  sun.  But  when  this  marshy  region  was  one 
passed,  the  country  was  ]K»rfectly  dry,  the  rivers  nmiaining  in  deei»  beds  i 
their  course,  and  never  flooding  the  adjicent  lands.  No  rain  fell  eoEcept  i 
the  spring,  at  which  i^eriod  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  moi 
luxuriant  and  wholcst^me  vegetation,  princii.»ally  rich,  thick  gi*ass,  which  h 
had  no  doubt  would  Ix*  mowed  by  our  trix)jjs  an«l  tunicyl  into  serviceable  ha> 
In  April  an<l  May  the  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Kerkha  and  Shawer  rivers  "wa 
so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  to  force  a  horse  througli  it ;  ami  such  was  the  cas 
all  the  way  uj)  to  Shuster  and  Dizful.  There  was  com ]\a rati vely  little  irrigs 
tion  in  the  plains  of  Susiana.  'i'he  dest»rt  was  chiefly  water«:»d  by  the  mins  f 
heaven.  All  this  country  was,  of  course,  originally  foniie<l  by  alluvium,  thr 
is,  by  detritus  from  the  mountains.  Tlie  rist*  fn.»m  the  si-a  to  Sinister,  nea 
the  foot  of  tbe  hills,  was  probably  IJ  ffK»t  [h'T  mile,  s«>  that  the  l>ase  o 
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tbr  [DOimiauiB  might  b«  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  die  tea,  BdC  IVom 
that  point  the  mounlains  rose  Bbni|>tlj,  aud,  ae  he  had  already  mentioned,  on  the 
KCDDd  day  after  leaving  Dizfol  he  eutto^  into  the  region  of  mow.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  country,  that  io,  between  the  marshy  belt  to  the  south  and  the 
mounl^iiB  to  the  north,  was  htalthy,  althciuzh  there  was  a  good  deal  of  heat 
during  tlie  summer  months.  Uut  we  had  had  experience  of  this  heat  In  our 
former  expedition  to  the  Gulf  when  we  occujiied  Karak.  At  tirst  there  had 
been  great  mortality,  because  the  European  soldier*  were  lodged  in  tents  and 
were  placed  on  sentry  in  tlie  sun  equally  with  the  natives.  It  thus  not  unfie- 
quently  happened  that  a  European  toldier  on  guard  was  struck  down  by  a 
a^ap  At  KtleQ,  and  that  the  party  from  the  legiment  sent  out  to  bri;^  in  the 
man  and  place  another  seutry,  lost  two  or  three  men  from  the  samacauBe  before 
they  returned.  The  European  authorities  accordingly  soon  came  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  it  was  necessary  to  place  natives  only  on  sentry ;  and  hb  the 
Europeans  were  shortly  after  lodged  in  huts  of  palm-matB  and  otherwise  well 
cared  for,  it  was  found,  before  we  had  been  aycaron  tlie  island,  that  the  mor- 
tality was  not  greater  in  Eorab  than  it  was  in  any  of  the  wnmi  stations  of 
India,  such  as  those  in  the  north-west  provinces.  Ho  felt  satisfied  if  the  same 
precautions  were  now  adopted  at  Ahnaz,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
using  wet  screens  made  of  camel'thom  facing  the  hot  wind,  which  naturally 
produced  evaporation,  that  the  troojia  would  not  suflcr  more  from  the  heat 
than  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India. 

A  Visitor,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawfurd's  statement  that  Bengal  and  Guatemala 
were  the  only  countries  which  produced  indigo,  staled  that  Guatemala  did  not 
produce  on  ounce  of  indigo ;  it  produced  only  cochineal. 

Mr.  CBAwrtraD  prc«umed  that  indigo  must  have  been  miuiufaotured  Ju 
Quateniala,  because  it  went  imder  that  name.  Ho  did  not  know  into  what 
particular  parts  of  America  the  manufacture  had  been  extended. 

The  I'saaiDEST,  in  closing  the  discussion,  reminded  the  Society  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  their  Anniversary.  The  Society  bad  so  rapidly  increased 
— numbering  at  present  nearly  a  thousand  Fellows — that  the  Council  had  U>  look 
out  for  a  larger  place  of  meeting.  Various  propositions  had  been  made,  among 
which  was  one  that  he,  the  President,  should  represent  the  ease  to  the  Earl  of 
Ornnville,  as  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  request  permission  to 
hold  tlie  meetings  of  Uiis  Society  during  neit  scsKon  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Oovemment  School  of  Mines,  in  Jermyn  Street.  If  it  should  he  the  pleasure 
of  the  Society,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Council,  ho  was  quite  ready,  as  Director 
of  that  eslabUihmcnt,  to  apply  to  the  proper  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  Hoyal 
Qec^phical  Society. 

'rhe  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

Sir  Geobob  Back  next  said  that  the  GeoOTaphical  Society  had  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  it  whs  customary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Council. 
Those  ctiangcB  had  been  proposed  that  day  in  liie  Council,  but  one  important 
omission  had  occurred — that  of  nominating  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  would  all  remember  thfit  Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  on  the  demise  of  the 
late  lamented  President,  Admiral  Beecbey,  accepted  the  office  with  nn  uoder- 
Btandiug  that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  regular  time,  and  the  able 
manner  In  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  was  patent  to  all.  Everyone 
knew  his  courtesy,  and  most  of  them  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  Indeed, 
he  knew  no  gentleman  who  could  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  Uie  SooietT 
more  cSiciently  than  Sir  Koderiuk  Murcluaon  bad.  He  ajipeared  to  be  iu  men 
admiiablc  health,  and  to  have  thriven  so  much  upon  the  work,  that  with  their 
purmission,  he  would  propose  that  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison  be  Frosidcnt  for  the 
ensuing  two  years. 

CoLONKI.  EvERBST  having  seconded  the  jirojmsitiou,  il  was  carried  unani- 
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Sib  Rodebick  bcggf^d  to  assure  the  Society  tbat  wheu  he  took  the  Chair,  on 
the  demise  of  his  lamented  friend  Admiral  Becchcy,  he  said  with  all  sincerity, 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  efficiently  carry  out  the  duties  beyond  tms 
Anniversary.  Having  found  that  with  the  work,  he  had  thriven,  bs  it  were, 
in  health,  he  was  ready  to  continue  his  services,  if  the  Society  thought  him 
worthy  of  it.  He  could  only  say  that^  if  he  should  be  elected  at  the  next 
Anniversary,  he  should  consider  it  the  highest  honour  that  could  be  confened 
upon  any  scientific  Englishman ;  for  he  should  then  have  entered  into  his  third 
Consulate,  i.  e.  his  thiiS  Presidency  ;  and,  if  he  lived  to  a  future  Anniverianr, 
he  should  have  delivered  six  Addresses  to  the  Society,  all  of  them  infinitely 
too  long,  but  all  prepared  with  the  greatest  pleasure — a  pleasure  the  greater,  if 
he  could  believe  that  they  had  conduced,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  advanoe* 
ment  of  geographical  science. 


(     365     ) 


PKESENTATION 


ROYAL  AWARDS 


AUGUSTUS  C.  QREGORT,  THE  EXPLORER  OF  NORTH 
t  AUSTRALIA;  AND  LT.-COLONEL  ANDREW  SCOTT  WAUGH, 
I  DIBECrOB  OF  THE  TRIGONOMETEICAL  SURVEY  OF  IKDIA. 


The  Preeideiit  opened  the  Ueeting  'by  making  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Council  had  awarded  the 
Medals  :~ 

I'he  Founder's  Gold  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Augnetne  C. 
Gregory,  for  his  extensive  and  accurate  surveys  in  Australia,  and 
particularly  for  bis  last  great  and  BUccossfnl  exploration  of  North 
Australia  and  hia  journey  thtnce,  or  from  the  Victoria  of  Stokes  to  tha 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  aa  recommended  by  the  Royal  Geogra- 

lical  Society,  and  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty's 

ivemment, 

"When  Her  Majesty's  Goveniment  decided  that  an  exploration  of 
Korth  Australia  should  be  made  upon  the  general  plan  advocated 
by  this  Society,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  onr 
members  Stokes  and  Sturt,  they  wisely  selected  so  experienced  an 
Australian  surveyor  as  Mr.  Gregory  to  carry  out  this  great  and  im- 
portant project.  That  gentleman  was  already  well  known  to  us  by 
his  successful  labours  in  unravelling  the  condition  of  tlie  interior 
of  Western  Austrulin,  as  recorded  and  mapped  in  the  18th  and 
22nd  volumes  of  our  Jouinul.  In  tbe  first  of  these  journeys 
(in  1846)  he  ascertained  that  the  inner  part  of  (hat  colony  is 
generally  flat,  broken  here  and  there  by  low  hills  of  granite  or  other 
igneous  rock,  the  depressions  being  usually  occupied  by  salt  lakes 
or  marshes,  no  fresh-water  streams  having  yet  been  detected.  In 
Mr.  Gregory  proceeded  from  Perth  on  what  was  termed  "th© 
Expedition,"  or  an  endeavour  to  discover  a  ti'act  of  good 
2  D 
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laii'l  in  the  latitinlc  uf  ( 'hampiun  Bay,  and,  if  possiMo,  to  penetrat 

to  the  Ga.scuyiie  river,  which  falls  into   the   northeni  part  of  Shai 

I  Bay.     C!r(.)ssing  the  Mooro  and  Arrowsniith  rivers,  he  ascended  tk 

I  Murchihon,  for  50  mik>8  towards  its  source,  and  found  some  ric 

soil  on  its  hanks.  Determining  everywhere  his  positions  astn 
nomically,  he  proceeded  to  the  aftluents  of  that  stream  and  mad 
inertectual  efforts  to  force  his  way  through  the  dense  brush  c 
scruh  of  the  waterless,  arid  plains  south  of  Shark  Bay ;  when  tli 
cxluustion  of  his  hor.ses,  great  heat,  and  the  sterile  tsand}'  so: 
proved  to  him  that  the  interior  of  the  colony  could  only  be  explore 
in  the  moist  winter  months.  lie  therefore  returned  to  Pert! 
hiiving  travelled  about  1 500  miles  without  detecting  any  notabl 
quantity  of  good  land,  and  having  failed  in  i*eaching  the  Gascoyn 
river,  from  the  want  of  fresh  water  and  the  impenetrable  thicket 
of  scrub. 

Most  of  the  officei*s  of  the  lajst  and  great  expedition,  whic 
ivc  had  so  long  advocated,  having  Ix-'cn  sent  fi*om  England  t 
Sydney,  the  expedition  was  there  placed  under  the  oi-dcrs  of  All 
Gregorj'.  Being  ]U'operly  fitted  out  under  the  directions  of  ou 
associate)  Sir  William  Denison,  tho  Governor  of  New  Sont] 
Wales,  and  proceeding  thence  by  sea  through  Torres  Strait  an< 
along  the  north  coast  of  tho  continent,  it  reached  the  gi'eat  bay 
first  made  known  to  us  by  Ca]»t.  P.  King  in  1819,  the  easten 
gulf  of  which,  or  Queen  Strait,  and  its  stream  tho  Victoria,  wer 
explored  hy  Wickham  and  Stokes  in  1S31). 

Having  tiscended  tho  Victoria,  with  the  schooner  Tom  Tough 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  Mr.  Gregory  established  a  camp  on  th 
right  hank  of  this  stream, at  ahout  8U  miles  from  its  mouth.  Wit) 
his  brother,  Mr.  II.  (Gregory,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson  tho  geologist,  an< 
Dr.  Feixlinand  Mueller  the  botanist,  ho  then  explored  tho  Victori 
to  .Jasper  Creek,  determining  the  geological  nature  of  the  country 
and  ascertaining  that  the  river  made  a  great  southward  bend 
Again  taking  with  him  his  brother,  and  Dr.  Mueller,  fogcthe 
with  the  artist,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  ho  marched  southwards  to  ascei 
tain  if  the  saline  desert,  which  Sturt  had  discovered  in  proceed 
ing  inland  fiom  the  southern  regions  of  Australia,  and  which  h< 
had  himself  found  to  i)revail  in  Western  Australia,  was  also  to  b 
met  with  in  a  j«mrney  southwards  from  the  noi'th  coast. 

For  this  purpose  he  ascended  the  Victoria  to  its  source,  am 
found  tlie  hilly  or  dividing  lunge  to  have  an  altitude  of  1 600  fee 
above  tho  sea.      Tmversing   this  watoi-shed,   he  descended  by  i 
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stream  flowing  Boutb,  whicli  he  named  Sttirt  Creek,  and  which, 
bending  to  the  S.S.W.,  terminates  in  a  desiccated  ealt  lake 
Mount  Wilson,  in  8.  kt.  20°  2'  and  E.  long.  127°  5'.  Whilst  the 
eouth-eastem  and  southern  slopes  of  the  dividing  range  were  thna 
pro'ved  to  be  everywhere  dry  and  eterile  sands,  the  whole  of  the 
Icmtory  to  the  north  of  the  some  presented  the  most  strikiag  con- 
trast, being  generally  fertile  in  grasses,  particularly  the  eJitensive 
gronndH  named  Ilutt  Plains  and  Roe  Uuwne. 

In  this  first  effort,  therefore,  made  specially  hy  the  advice  of  our 
medallist  Sturt,  (he  grand  geographical  and  filalistical  feature,  which 
was  suspected  to  exist,  was  brought  to  the  test ;  and  we  may  n 
fairly  infer,  that  all  the  central  portion  of  this  continent,  as  well 
as  the  long  soiilhern  coasf^liue  examined  hy  oar  associate  Evre, 
and  a  considerable  maritime  frontier  of  Western  Australia,  constitute 
an  uninhabitable  desert,  probably  the  dried-up  bottom  of  a  sea, 
and  that  hence  all  fuLnre  intercourse  between  onr  Australian  colo- 
nics must  lake  place  either  along  the  fertile  coast  ranges,  or  by  sea. 

Returning  to  his  camp,  which  he  had  left  under  the  charge  of 
Mr,  Wilson,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  examined  the  adjacent 
itry,  of  whieh  he  sent  home  a  sketch  map  to  this  Society,  Mr. 
;ory  sent  away  Mr.  Baines,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and  tlie  larger 
[Umber  of  bis  party,  in  the  schooner;  and  aftor  giving  directiuDs 
■Chat  the  vessel  should  meet,  him  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, be  set  out  on  his  chief  mission,  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Elsey  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Mueller,  and  thi'ee  men. 

Quilting  the  basin  of  the  Victoria,  and  passing  over  a  broad 
table-land  of  sandstone,  ho  entered  a  valley  watered  hy  a  tributary 
of  Leicbhardt's  river,  the  Roper,  which  he  named  Eltey  Creek,  in 
8.  !»t,  15°  15'  and  E.  long.  133°  10'.  He  next  took  a  eontVsouth- 
easterly  direction  to  the  west  of  Leichhatdt's  route,  or  about  70  mileo 
distant  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  tra- 
versed the  various  rivers  discovered  by  hia  adventurous  precursor  (but 
nearer  to  their  sources)  until  he  reached  the  Albert,  which  eiupliea 
itself  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  Not  meeting  there  with  the  party 
sent  by  eea,  under  the  ordere  of  Mr,  Baines,  he  left  the  '  Plains  of 
Promise  '  of  Stokes,  and  crossed  the  river  Flinders  nt  about  80  miles 
distance  from  tbe  Albert,  and,  journeying  to  the  noith-east,  fixed  a 
position  on  the  Gilbert  Kivcp  at  S.  lat.  18'^  0'  and  E.  long.  140°  40', 
Ascending  that  stream,  Mr,  Gregory  lt;ft  behind  the  drainage  into 
tho  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  traversed  the  high  basaltic  plateau 
Avhioh  separates  ibo  waters  flowing  into  that  gulf,  from  those  which 
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xlescond  into  the  groat  cjisteiii  ocean.     To  the  dividing  high  la 
ho  assigned  tliu  name  of  *  Newcastle  liangc?/  in  honour  of  the  Se< 
]  tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  had  sanctioned  the  expediti 

I  Reaching  the   Burdekin,  he  followed  that  stream  south-eastwa 

[  to  its  junction  with  tlie  <.'apo  river  of  Loichhaixlt.* 

I  The  next  march  showed  the  connection  of  the  Suttor  of  Lei 

J  hardt  with  tlie  Belyando  of  Mitchell ;  then  Ktnking  south-west  fi 

j  the  latter  stream,  ^Ir.  Ciregory  skirted  the  Peak  range,  the  exti^ 

point  to  which  S([uatters  have   extended  their  dwellings,  i.  e. 
S.  hit.  2:P  41'  and  h.  Idhg.  UT*^^  50',  or  about  500  miles  from 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  ("ariientaria. 

Whilst  a  greatbreadth  of  entirely  sterile  tracts,  with  only  one 
Bulated  rich  spot  on  the  river  Koper,  prevails  between  the  ba.sin  of 
Victoria  on  the  north  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Caipentaria,  with  oc 
sional  poisonous  plants,  Mr.  Gi-egtjry  found  nearly  all  the  vast  reg 
between  the  oastvm  side  nf  the  gulf  and  the  northernmost  statioz 
our  settlers,  to  l>c  more  or  less  fertile.  During  the  last  weefa 
the  expedition  the  horses  fattened,  and  iifUn-  Iniversing  the  riv 
Mackenzie,  Comet,  Dawson,  and  lhinn»tt,  the  i>arty  reached 
Brisbane  and  Moreton  Bay  in  excellent  health. 

The  value  of  the  ivsearches  of  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  associa 
cannot  be  appreciated  until  all  their  records,  and  the  general  m 
now    in    course    of   com])ilation  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  shall  hi 
been  published  ;  although  we  already  know  how  vastly  our  acquai 
ance  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  has  been 
larged  by  the  coUectic^ns  of  Dr.  ^Mnoller.t     lu  the  mean  time,  he 
ever,   the  geographei-s   of  all  countries  will   admit   that   we  lu 
rightly  awarded  our  Founder's  Gold  ]Medal  to  the  successful 
plorer  of  such  vast  unknown  lands,  tlir<iugh  wliith  his  imited  jo 
neys  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  ()500  miles,  and  in  making  wh 
he  has  determined  nrany  ])oints  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  i 
has  accui-atelv  defined  the  oli;ira(;ter  of  a  fine  Inisin  of  North  A 
tralia,  which  may  probably,  at  no  distant  day,  become  a  Brit 
colony, — a  subject  which  will  be    particularly  alluded  to   in 
diseoui*se  which  loUows. 

*  It  is  my  pleasinp:  duty  to  state  a  fact  ^hich  ii$  in  tlic  highest  degree  cr 
table  to  Ml*.  Arrowiiiuith.  'J'hat  acute  and  iudcfutipible  geographer,  without 
other  guide  than  his  own  comparison  of  somewhat  diKconl.'Uit  materials, 
placed  upon  hi;;  map  the  point  of  the  continence  of  the  Hurdckiu  and  Cape  JRiv 
or  Mount  M'Connell,  at  not  nu>t'e  than  ten  miles  in  error  of  the  precise  longiti 
15»'  50'  E.,  determined  by  (5i*egory  :  for  the  latitude  oulv  had  been  fixed 
Leichhardt,  viz.,  S.  lat.  l>0    30'.-    K.  I.  M. 

t  6Vf  Sir  W.  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany. 
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^  The  ProBident,  having  read  tlie  preceding  groonds  of  the  award, 
TOBS,  and  thtia  addressed  the  Bight  Uon.  Henry  Laboncbore  i^ — 

"  Mr.  Labonchere, — Having  taken  for  many  jeara  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  North  Antitralia,  it  has  been  pecnliarly 
gratifying  to  me  to  eee  this  very  difficult  operation  efiectiially  car- 
ried out  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Australian  colonics,  so  admirably 
qualified  to  ensure  success  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory. 

"  On  this  memorable  occasion  I  rejoice  that  you,  Sir,  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  for  the  Coloniea,  under  whom  this  great  task  has  been 
happiJy  terminated,  should  liave  honoured  us  by  attending  hero  to 
receive  for  the  explorer  of  North  Australia  the  Founder's  Medal  of 
our  Society,  which  I  request  yon  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Gregory  with 
the  expression  of  our  eutire  and  hearty  approbation  of  his  conduct." 

m^  Mr.  Labouchere  replied  : — 

^T    "  Sir, — It  affords  lue  sincere  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  receive, 

I  (m  the  part  of  Mr.  Gregory,  this  well-merited  mark  of  appi'obation 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socielj.  lliat  gentleman  had  been 
select^  by  the  Government  for  the  arduous  and  important  task  of 
exploring  the  vast  regions  yet  unknown  to  civilized  man  in  North 
Austi-alia,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  it  has  amply 
justified  the  selection. 

"  Of  Mr.  Gregory's  scientific  qualifications  it  would  ill  befit  mo 
to  speak  before  such  an  audience,  but  1  may  advert  to  those  moral 
qualities  which  were  not  lees  necessary  to  an  explorer  of  those  vast 
solitudes.  Sir  William  Denison,  in  a  despatch  which  rendered  a 
high  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gregory,  observed  that  it  was 
to  his  prudence  and  courage  that  the  safe  return  of  the  entire  party 
was  probably  due. 

"  You  have  called  attention.  Sir,  to  the  description  which  Mr. 
Gregory  gives  of  the  soil  and  climate  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria 
river ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  no  extravagant 
supposition  that  some  of  us  may  live  to  hear  of  that  hitherto  un- 
known region  becoming  the  home  of  a  prosperous  English  settle- 
ment. 

"  Such  anticipations  have  always  been  a  soiu^e  of  great  gratifica- 
tion to  my  mind  ;  for  I  believe  that,  among  the  many  blessings  and 
advantages  which  have  been  jjermitted  to  this  country,  none  ought 
to  be  ranked  higher  than,  that  she  should  liave  been  Ciiiubled  to 
scatter  so  widely  over  the  globe  the  manners,  the  Ireedom,  th« 
civilization,  and  the  religion  of  Englisluuen." 

Mr.  Labouchere  concluded  by  assuring  the  Meeting  that  h«  would 
transmit  the  medal  which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  their 
distinguished  President  to  Mr.  Gr^ory,  who,  ho  was  sure,  would 
highly  value  such  an  honour. 


I  The  President  then  continued  : — 

kThe  Council  lias  adjudicated  the  Victoria  o 
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to  Lt .-Colonel  Andrew  Scott  Wangh  for  his  valuable  and  able  ex- 
tensions of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  recent  tiiangulation  carried  on  through  Hajputana, 
the  Panjab,  and  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  thereby  adding  to  our 
geography  an  ac<;urate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a  part  of  the  globe 
most  interesting  to  mankind  at  large,  and  of  vital  importance  to 
Great  Britain  in  particular. 

This  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  was  commenced  by  Colonel 
Lambton  in  1803,  and  continued  by  him  till  his  death  in  Januaiy 
1823.  During  that  jxjriod  he  measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Punnae  in  8^  9'  35"  near  Cajx)  Comorin  to  Damargidda  in  lat 
18'^  3'  16",  bi.'ing  about  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  extended  a  net 
of  triangles  over  the  south  jmrt  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  reaching 
on  the  east  side  of  the  principal  meridian  to  the  19th  parallel. 
Colonel  Everest,  who  had  been  his  chief  assistant  since  1817,  and 
succeeded  him  at  his  death,  com])leted  the  section  commenced  by 
Lambton,  and  extended  the  arc  to  Seronj,  lat.  24°,  near  which  place 
he  measured  a  base  of  verification.  This  is  the  most  important 
base  in  the  Trigonvjmetrical  Survey  of  India,  as  all  the  work  to  the 
north,  east,  and  west  is  dependent  upon  it.  Colonel  Everest  carried 
on  the  measurement  of  the  meridional  arc  to  its  completion  in  the 
Dehra  Diin,  lat.  30°  19';  the  whole  extent  from  Cape  Comorin 
being  22 i^  of  latitude.  lie  also  extended  a  longitudinal  series 
from  the  Seronj  Imse  to  Calcutta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he 
measured  a  base  of  verification.  From  points  selected  on  tliis  series 
originate  distinct  sets  of  meridional  series,  the  northern  limits  of 
which  are  united  by  a  longitudinal  series  nmning  along  the  foot  of 
the  great  mountain  chain,  which  thus  completes  the  triangulation 
of  that  vast  tract,  comprising  alwut  223,000  square  miles. 

When  this  distinguished  ofHcer  left  India,  Colonel,  then  Captain 
Waugh,  who  liad  been  hii<  chief  assistant  since  1832,  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  December  1843,  and  following  up  the  admirable 
plan  of  survey  laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  the  principles  and 
methods  of  which  have  been  described  by  Everest,*  ho  worked  out 
the  several  series  left  unfinished  between  the  meridional  arc  and 
that  of  Calcutta.  Finallv  he  measured  a  base  of  verification  at 
Sonakoda,  lat.  25°  18',  long.  88^  18',  and  also  completed  the  trian- 
gulation of  the  south  coast  series  from  Calcutta  to  Ganjam. 

Colonel  Waugh  then  commenced  operations  on  the  west  of  the 
great  meridional  arc,  and  measured  a  longitudinal  series  from  the 

^  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  the  Arc  of  India.    S  vols.  4to.,  1847. 
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btue  at  Seronj,  passing  through  Rajpnlnna  and  the  sandy  dosert  to 
Karachi,  upwards  of  TOO  milsH  In  extent,  where  a  base  of  veri- 
iicalion  was  measured,  whilst  the  triangnlation  of  the  Bombay 
meridian  was  connected  with  this  aeries.  He  furtLer  extended 
another  Beries  in  a  north-west  direction  from  tbo  stations  of  the 
meridional  arc,  Banog  and  Amsot,  through  the  plains  of  the  Fanjab 
and  a  groat  portion  of  the  monntainone  tract  to  Peshawar.  Again,  a 
base  of  verifii;ation  was  mcasnred  near  Attock,  the  series  embracing 
an  area  of  about  67.000  square  miles.  A  meridional  series  is  far 
advanced  from  the  base  at  Karachi,  along  the  Indus,  to  that  near 
Attoclc.  This  operation  will  complete  a  gigantic  geodetical  quad- 
rilateral, of  wUioh  the  great  arc  series  forms  the  eastern  side. 
Simultaneously  with  these  trigonometrical  operations,  most  minute 
and  elaborate  topographical  surveys  have  been  executed  under  the 
BiperinlBndence  of  Colonel  \Vaugh  thranghout  the  greater  poj-tion  of 

e  tracts. 
'  Lastly,  having  determined  that  of  all  the  monntains  whence  th« 
affluents  of  the  Ganges  nin,  the  loftiest  trammit  is  situated  about 
midway  along  the  Himalayan  chain,  and  finding  that  this  culmi- 
nating point  (K.  lat.  27°  56',  E.  long.  80°  53')  was  2(1,002  English 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  846  feet  loftier  than  the  famous 
Kiuchinjanga  of  Nipil,  Colonel  Waugh  has  gralefnUy  and  appro- 
priately named  this,  the  highest  known  elevation  in  the  world, 
^jtfount  Everest,  after  his  valued  geographical  instrtictor. 
^V*  These  groat  results  appear  to  come  peculiarly  within  the  ecope  of 
^^pw  Society,  which  takes  for  its  motto  "  Ob  Terras  Beclusas /'  for 
^■flight  years  ago,  the  mere  exploralion  of  the  tracts  in  question  would 
have  been  deemed  impracticable,  whereas  under  the  direcljun  of 
our  Medallist,  a  vast  portion  of  these  countries  is  now  accurately 
delineated,  on  the  basis  of  astronomical  observations,  connected  by 
the  highest  appliances  of  modem  geodetical  science  and  art. 
The  President  rising  thus  addressed  Colonel  Everest : — 

"Colonel  Everest, — The  reasons  which  induced  the  Council  io 
adjudicate  the  Patron's  Gold  Medal  to  Lt.-Colonel  Waugh  having  been 
made  manifest  by  the  document  I  have  just  read,  1  now  place  thia 
our  tribute  to  his  ability  and  success  in  your  hands,  requesting  yon 
to  convey  it  to  your  eminent  associate,  with  the  assurance  that  we 
deeply  appreciate  the  importance  of  his  labours, 

'•  By  transmitting  this  Medal,  through  your  medium,  to  the  officer 
^vho  learnt  his  lessons  under  yonr  able  guidance,  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  recognises  the  right  of  your  predecessor  Lamblon 
and  yourself  to  have  had  similar  digtinctions :  and  I  rejoice  that  by 
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this  ono  act,  the  grand  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India  should  now 
receive  a  reward  which  it  so  long  ago  merited," 

Colonel  Everest  replied  : — 

*'  Mr.  l*resideut, — I  beg  to  return  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
complimentary  terms  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  advert  to 
the  labours  of  my  honoured  predecessor  and  myself,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  esteemed  successor  Lieutenant-C'olonel  Waugh  to  express  the 
warmest  thanks  to  yourself  and  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  for 
the  very  proud  niiirk  of  distinction  which  has  just  been  conferred 
on  him,  by  the  award  of  the  Patron's  Medal  of  this  year. 

**  The  applause  of  our  fellow  men  is  naturally  prized  by  us  all, 
and  nothing  is  more  cheering  to  a  person  engaged  in  an  arduouii 
undertaking,  replete  with  privations  and  haixiships,  than  the  per- 
suasion that,  if  ho  endures  to  the  end,  his  labours  will  not  be  unre- 
quited. Colonel  Waugli,  however,  is  not  of  that  stamp  to  need  such 
a  motive  to  induce  him  to  ])ei*8evore  in  the  stiict  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  having  no  precedent  which  could  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
such  a  distinction  as  the  present,  it  will  come  on  him  altogether  u 
an  unexpected  boon,  and  as  such,  will  be  additionally  acceptable.  I 
am  certain  that  this  !Medal  will  be  received  by  C'olouel  Waugh  with 
the  deepest  and  most  sincere  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  for 
those  who  select^^l  him  for  the  proud  honour  of  ]X)sscssing  it,  and  not 
only  by  himself,  but  by  all  the  meml>ers  of  the  department  of  which 
lie  is  the  chief,  will  this  adjudication  be  hailed  as  an  earnest  that 
there  is  a  body  of  gentlemen  most  qualified  by  their  talents  and 
knowledge  to  form  a  judgment,  and  as  willing,  as  able  to  act  accord- 
ing thereto,  with  right  singleness  of  puqDosc.  Sir,  if  anything 
could  enhance  the  value  of  this  mark  of  distinction,  it  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  been  conferred  dunng  the  presidency  of  a 
gentleman  of  wide  renown — kuo^vn  wherever  civilization  reaches — 
acknowledged  oven  by  oui-  antipodes  as  one  of  the  first  geologists  of 
the  ago,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  his  scientific  attainments 
than  by  his  courtesy,  urbanity,  and  kindness  of  heart. 

**The  Trigonometrical  Sunxy  of  India  has  been  in  progress  ever 
since  ISO.'J,  a  period  of  54  years,  and  will  in  its  entirety,  embrace  a 
tract  which  exceeds  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the 
ratio  of  alx)ut  12i  to  1.  Of  course  a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  bo 
accomplished  before  so  gigantic  an  undertaking  can  be  pronounced 
complete ;  and  as  Colonel  Waugh  has  now  boon  engaged  in  this 
arduous  task  for  25  years,  it  is  needless  to  expect  much  prospective 
efifect  from  the  pi*esent  award  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  for  his 
career  in  India  must  be  drawing  towards  its  close ;  but  the  memoiy 
of  the  present  graceful  act  of  this  Society  will  assuredly  not  be  lost 
on  his  eventual  successor,  or  on  India  in  general.  He  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  though  he  has  suffered  lately  from  more  than  one 
severe  attack  of  illness,  yet  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  injury  which 
his  constitution  may  have  thereby  sustained,  is  not  greater  than 
can  be  restored  by  a  return  to  his  native  countr}%  and  that  he  will 
some  day  arrive  to  return  his  thanks  in  person  to  the  Boyal  Geo- 
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graphical  Society,  and  by  his  Go-operation  and  conneel  add  fresh 
vigour  to  tho  active  osertioos  of  a  body  so  effective — the  first — the 
only  learned  Society  in  England,  let  me  Bay,  whiA  haa  ever  hold 
out  the  hand  of  sympathy,  friendHhip,  and  encuiinigement  to  tho 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  for  having  listened 
to  me  BO  patiently,  and  I  conclude  with  my  earnest  wishes,  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  Society  may  continue,  until  every  portion  of  this 
globe  Hhull  Ikave  been  aa  sutisfiictorily  explored  and  as  ncouratety 
delineated,  as  the  regions  under  tho  influence  of  the  Hononrable 
East  India  Company." 
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Bv  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murciiison, 

G.C.St.S.,    D.C.L.,    F.R.S.,   &C., 
PRESIDENT. 


Gkntlemkx, — TTaving  hecn  called,  through  your  kindness,  to  resum 
the  honourable  duty  of  presiding  over  you  at  a  season,  when  Ih 
Royal  Cicographical  Society  has  attained  a  condition  more  flourisl 
ing  than  its  warmest  well-wishers  had  anticipated,  it  is  gi-ievous  t 
oi^en  this  Address  by  dwelling  upon  the  decease  of  my  predc 
cessor,  the  gallant  Admiral  Reechcy,  as  well  as  that  of  my  succeseo 
when  I  vacated  this  chair  in  1854,  the  noble  Earl  of  Ellesmen 
Kever  since  the  foundation  of  our  body  has  the  hand  of  deat 
fallen  so  heavily  and  so  rai)idly  upon  our  leaders,  and  never  ba 
a  more  painful  task  been  thrown  upon  your  President,  than  that  c 
recording  the  loss  of  two  such  men,  however  mitigated  by  th 
endeavour  to  do  justice  to  their  eminent  and  dignified  characten 
To  delineate  all  their  merits,  even  if  I  had  the  power,  would  h 
impracticable  in  the  brief  space  of  time  to  which  I  can  lay  claii 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  endeavour  to  plac 
on  record  some  of  the  salient  features  in  the  characters  of  m; 
lamented  fVienih*,  which  more  i)articularly  connect  them  with  th 
great  pursuits  of  this  useful  Society. 

Rear-Admiral  Fredeiick  William  Bkkchky,  the  son  of  the  late  Si 
William  Reechey,  u.a.,  was  born  in  February,  1790,  and  before  h 
reached  the  ag»»  of  ten  years  was  already  serving  as  a  midshipma: 
in  the  Jloyal  Navy.  He  bore  a  part  in  Commodore  Schomberg' 
brilliant  and  decisive  action  off  the  Isle  of  France  in  1811,  an 
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ftfter  active  Mnplojment  in  the  expedilion  to  New  Orleans  in  1815, 
he  soon  attAiaed  the  rank  of  Lieutenants 

In  1818.  public  attention  was  again  attracted  to  Polar  exploration, 
which  had  been  negleoteJ  during  a  lapse  of  forty-five  years,  chiefly 
through  the  ozortion  and  enei^atic  writinga  of  our  associate,  tlie  late 
Sir  John  Barrow.  Lt.  Beechey  then  served  in  the  expedition  under 
Buchau,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Trent,  ccmmandi'd  by  Franklin, 
who  wns  also  accompanied  by  Bjick.  Uaving  coasted  the  weet  side 
of  Spitaljergen,  they  were  finally  arrested  bj-  heavy  floe-ice  in  lat. 
8(K>  3C'  N.  From  Bome  mistaken  feeling  on  the  Bubject,  uo  account 
r  the  proceeding  was  published  till  1843,  when  Beechey,  remem- 
Ting  old  Hakluyt's  imputation  on  some  of  our  early  writers,  who 
•  says  "  Khoiild  have  used  more  care  in  preserving  the  memoirea 
t  the  worthy  actes  of  our  nation."  brought  out,  under  the  authority 
C  the  Admiralty,  a  most  intoreBting  narrative  of  the  voyage. 
f  Biibsequently  our  adventurous  young  officer  joined  the  Hecla, 
fad  assisted  (he  first  great  effort  of  the  celebrated  ^^illiam  Edward 
rry  (his  former  shipinate)  to  cut  through  the  baixier  of  ice  into 
"itrait,  Iwyund  the  linth  degree  of  west  longitude,  for 
^ich  these  officers  and  ihcir  cumpanions  justly  received  a  parlia- 
mtary  rewai-d.  In  1821-2  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
inder  the  ordere  of  our  former  esteemed  President,  Admiral 
H.  Smyth,  then  aur\-eying  the  Mediterranean,  in  co-operation 
with  who!io  ehip,  the  Adventure,  he  explored  a  considemble  portion 
of  the  north  shore  of  Africa. 

During  the  thi'ee  and  a  half  succeeding  years  the  sands  <•{ 
Cyrenaic  Africa  were  exchanged  for  Pacifio  and  Arctic  researches, 
when,  commanding  the  liltussom,  Captain  Beechey  mode  accurate 
eurveya  of  many  islands  in  the  Pacific,  of  the  coasts  of  Gusiaan 
America  and  of  Behring  Strait-,  of  all  uf  which  he  haa  left  an  admi- 
rable i«cord  in  the  work  entitled  *  Karrativo  (if  a  Voyage  to  the 
I'aciflc  and  Behring  Strait,  io  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expedi- 
In  this  publication,  our  respected  President  has  left  a  record 
if  aoientific  knowledge  which  places  him  high  among  the  standard 
lliora  of  our  time. 
D  one  portion  uf  this  work,  which  describes  the  exhumation  of 
ti  vast  c^uautitiea  of  bones  of  mammoths  and  other  extinct  mam- 
tlia  from  the  cliffs  of  £t>chultK  Bay,  in  Rnsaian  North  America, 
ft  late  Dr.  Buckland  htta  rendered  full  justice. 

t  a  later  period,  Captain  Beechey  Kurveyed  the  west  coast  of 
nth  America,  and  determined  many  puinl«  of  high  geographical 
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iiiiportanco.     Ijiustly,  examining  tho  shoros  of  the  Irish  Channel, 
an<l  performing  much  Revere  and  vahiahle  service  to  the  detriment 
of  his  health,  ho  produced  many  highly  useful  charts,  and  threw 
much  light  on  tho  nature  of  tho  Channel  tides.   The  result  of  these, 
his  lant  labours  afloat,  was  tho  publication  of  two  very  able  and 
valuable  memoirs  in  the  '  riiilosophioal  Transactions.'     The  first  of 
these   (in    1848)   was   entitled   *A  Keport  of  Observations  made 
uix)u  the  Tides  in  tho  Irish  Sea,  .and  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
Tidal  Phenomena  of  tho  English  and  Irish  Channels,'  &c.      The 
principal   object  of  tho  author  was  to  point  out  the  independ- 
ence of  tho  set  of  the  tide-current  in  those  seas,  on  the  aetiiai  state 
of  the  tide  as  ebbing  or  flowing;   and  he  showed,  by  a  masterly 
exhibition  of  the  facts,  that  thore  is  no  apparent  connection  between 
the  direction  of  tho  stream  and  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  water. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  laid  do'wn  instructions  for  ascertaining  the 
stato  of  the  tide,  tho  value  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by  two 
explanatory  charts  and  many  smaller  diagrams. 

This  memoir,  addrosseil  to  Sir  F.  Beaufort,  was  followed  in  1851 
by  another  letter  to  the  same  eminent  hydrographer,  which  was 
written  with  the  hope  that  its  contents,  when  sufficiently  known 
and  circulated,  would  bo  the  means  of  diminishing  tho  number  of 
those  losses  of  both  life  and  property,  with  which  tho  annals  of 
Lloyd's  abound,  and  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  tides,  by 
the  practical  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tidal  streams  of 
straits  under  the  influence  of  a  combined  wave,* 

Aftor  tho  cessation  of  his  anluous  maritime  exertions.  Captain 
Beechey  was  appointed  to  tho  important  post  of  Superintendent  of 
tho  Marine  branch  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ado,  the  duties  of  which  he 
executed  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  a  manner  which  drew  from  every 
successive  Minister  of  the  Department,  the  warmest  acknowledge 
monts  of  that  clearness  and  precision  of  thought,  and  that  skilfid 
performance  of  official  duty,  which  characterized  our  late  President 
throughout  his  whole  career. 

Obtaining  tho  i-ank  of  Kear- Admiral  in  1854,  ho  succeeded  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  in  this  Chair  in  1856,  and  we  all  know  with  what 
sincerity  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  advancement  of  geography, 
how  ably  he  directed  our  proceedings,  and  with  what  urbanity  he 
presided  over  our  meetings.  Alas  I  I  have  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  zealous  endeavours  he  made  to  serve  us,  combined 
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with  the  important  duties  of  his  ofEco  in  regulating  and  improving 
the  scientific  inatruclion  of  the  mercantile  marine,  acting  on  a 
constitalion  which  had  heen  Borely  tried  in  many  a  clime,  hastened 
that  calaatrophc  which  we  no  deeply  lament. 

Not  long  aftev  his  election  to  the  post  of  President  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  only  partially  reco- 
vered during  a  eummer's  voyage  in  the  yacht  of  the  Trinity  House. 
To  that  malady  he  feelingly  alluded  in  the  opening  part  of  hia 
excellent  Annivereary  Address— the  only  one  ho  was  permitted 
to  deliver — when  he  thanked  the  other  oGGcers  of  our  body  for 
the  effective  manner  in  which  they  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  during  his  shtence.  On  coming  with  his  family  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  autnmn,  where  I  happened  to  reside,  I 
found  that  our  zealous  President  vras  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the 
heart  Ilia  affectionate  wife  and  daughters  then  felt  indeed,  as  well 
OS  myself,  that  the  utmost  tranquillity  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  valuable  existence  ;  but  he  persisted  in  struggling  with 
nnfiinching  spirit  to  transact  busineiBs  both  at  the  Boai'd  of  Trade 
and  in  our  Society.  So  dominant  was  this  feeling  that  on  Monday 
the  24th  November.  Admiral  Beechoy  attended  the  rooms  of  this 
Society,  and  gave  me,  as  the  Vice-President  he  had  selected  to 
represent  him,  precise  directions  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
Council  and  of  the  evening  meeting  of  that  day.  On  Saturday, 
the  2Slth,  alas  I  he  was  no  more  ;  thus  exhibiting  that  firm  resolve 
to  do  his  doty  to  the  last,  which  haa  ever  been  the  glory  of  those 
British  seamen  among  whom  Admiral  Beechoy  stood  pre-eminent. 
lie  had  long  been  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  that  body  at  the  period  of  his 
decease. 

FfiAscis,  Earl  of  Ellesuere,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord-Lictl- 
leuant  of  Lancashire,  and  our  President  during  the  years  18^i4-5, 
was  ttie  second  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutberlan<l,  and  that  gifted 
lady  the  Duchess  Countess  of  Sutherland.  He  was  bom  in  IBOO, 
and  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1837. 

In  endeavouring,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  to  induce 
this  accomplished  nobleman  to  succeed  me  in  occupying  the  (.'hair 
of  this  Society  in  the  year  1854, 1  felt  certain,  from  an  acquaintance 
of  thirty  years'  standing,  that  through  his  varied  knowledge, 
generous  nature,  and  love  of  geogiaphy.  he  would  render  us  right 
good  service.  Hie  conduct  in  directing  our  affairs  has  indt'od 
met  with  your  hearty  approval :    and  aa  we  lamented  that   our 
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rnli.'s,  limit inj}:  tlio  providential  duties  to  two  years,  led  to  his  re 
nieiit,  ho  Avi*  have  now  to  grieve  over  his  demise,   at  the  i 
.  j  paratively  early  age  of  57. 

, !.  Kduoated  at  Ktun,  and  distincniiHlied  at  Oxford,  Lord  Fra 

j  '  Egerton  soon  took  a  high  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  i  served  with  ability  l.)oth  as  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Sccretai 

:  •  War.     As  he  advanced  in  year«  he  seemed  to  care  less  and  lesi 

political  di.^tinction ;    and  as  it  is  not  my  calling  to  dwell  on 
•f  ministerial  or  parliamentary  career,  let  me  hiieflv  remind  vou 

!'  he  occupied  m:uiy  h«»urs  of  his  well  spent  life  in  cultivating 

J  cherishing  letl<?rs,  science,  and  art. 

I  will  tirst  speak  of  those  anniiymous  writings  which,  as  t 
have  exercised  a  salutarv  influence  on  society,  ought  to  be  tt 
known,  both  to  render  justice  to  the  man,  and  to  indicate  the  g 
variety  of  his  ac(piir(»nients. 

My  auditors,  who  may  have  only  kno\Mi  Lord  Ellosmere  a 
member  of  eithtn-  House  of  Pailiament,  or  as  our  President,  i 
not  bo  aware  that  between  the  years  1S34  and  1854  he  was 
contributor  of  not  less  than  fifteen  articles  to  the  '  Quarterly 
view ;'  and  that  about  (»ne-half  of  them  wei*e  connected  with 
development  of  geographical  reseanh.  Kschewing  the  troul 
arena  of  party  strife,  he  left  no  trace  behind  him  of  polit 
acrimony  even  in  those  essays  which  touched  upon  disputed  qt 
tions;  whilst  all  of  them,  whirh  did  not  l)ear  upon  the  scic 
we  cultivate,  were  devote<l  to  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  t 
connoisseur,  or  to  biography,  and  those  military  exploits  wli 
have  rjiised  thi>  glories  of  Hritain. 

On  googniphical  subjects  he  began  by  such  attractive  aceounti 
the  works  of  tlu?  J)utcli  authors  Meiglan,  Fischer,  andDoefl',  thati 
one  who  will  peruse  his  *  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and  Usages  of 
Japanese'  will  find  in  them  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  life  oft 
curious  pe(>i>le,  who.  inhabiting  a  region  separated  from  either  c 
tinent,  are  apparently  destined  to  remain  lunger  anunbioken  i 
than  the  colossal  empire  c»f  (..'hina.  Of  the  .Ta])anese  he  humoroT 
wrote  that  ho  "  left  them  to  the  eomplafent  enjoyment  of  the  c 
viction  that  they  are  the  first  of  nations,  and  the  eldest  descends 
of  the  Deitv.'* 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  ho  has  consigned  to  u 

♦  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lii.  p.  'M7  ;  vol.  hi.  p.  4.18. 

In  his  recent  translation  for  the  Ilakhiyt  Society,  of  the  P6re  d'Orh'ans'  *  Hisi 
of  the  Turtar  Conqueroi's  who  subdued  China,'  Lord  Eliesincre  was  largely  assi 
by  his  accomplished  daughters. 
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memorial  of  the  lively  interest  lie  took  in  that  cluvalrous  expcdi- 
tiun  of  our  old  asHaciatQ,  Sir  James  Brouke.  After  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  precedin);  wretched  condiliuit  of  Borneo,  condensed 
from  the  desci-iptions  of  Sir  Stamford  KuffleD,  he  painted,  with  the 
hand  of  a.  skilfiit  master  and  a  waiu  friend,  all  that  the  edvcnturouB 
Iriiih  gentlomau  was  Bccomplihhing.  Kver^  old  nieiulier  of  the 
lialeigh  Cluh  and  of  this  Sooiely.  recollecting  the  deep  interest 
we  felt  in  the  successful  voyage  of  the  litflu  schooner  of  the  Vacht 
Club,  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Brooke,  will  re-peruse  with  gratification  the 
lines,  whiLh  indicated  that  the  young  explorer  of  that  day  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  Ifajah  of  Snrdwak.  and  to  receive  not  only  our 
gold  medal,  but  his  due  reward  at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign. 

Then,  in  hia  analysis  of  Arctic  and  Antarcliu  researches.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  gave  long  ago  eameet  that  he  was  worthy  to 
become  our  leader.  In  his  review  of  the  narrative  of  discoveries  on 
the  north  coast  of  America,  made  by  the  ofScers  of  the  nudson 
Bay  Company,  in  which  the  enterprising  Simpson  lost  his  life,  we 
find  him  evincing  those  large  views  and  kindly  feelings  which  led 
him  invariably,  in  eubseiiuent  years,  to  countenance  and  wipjiort 
those  expeditions  in  the  search  after  Franklin,  which  have  shed  so 
much  lustre  upon  our  country. 

Again,  when  commenting  in  1647  upcm  the  memorable  Antarctic 
discoveries  of  Sir  James  Boss  and  the  natural  history  collections  of 
r>r.  J.  Hooker,  we  see  how  emplialically  he  dwelt  upon  the  exploits 
which  he  anticipated  from  our  Arctic  heroes  when  he  penned  these 
lines: — 

"  \\  ith  interest  which  accumulates  by  the  hour  do  we  watch  for 
the  return  of  those  two  vesgcle,  which  are  perhaps  even  now- 
working  their  way  thrt.ugh  Bchring  Strait  into  the  Pacific,  Should 
the  happiness  be  yet  allowed  lis  of  witnessing  that  reluni.  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  Erehns  and  Tenor  should  bo  mcorcd  hence- 
forth on  either  side  the  Victory,  floating  monnmenl«  of  what  the 
Nelsons  of  discovery  con  dai  e  and  do,  at  the  call  of  their  country  in 
the  service  of  the  world,"  • 

This  was  one  only  of  the  many  soul-stirring  paragraphs  indited 
by  my  noble  friend  on  a  subject  so  near  to  his  heart— one  on 
which  he  never  abandoned  hope,  as  proved  not  only  by  his  signing, 
with  many  of  tie,  last  year  that  petition  to  the  Government,  which 
ia  printed  in  our  Proceedings,!    praying  for  the  final  search  of  a 
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limited  Arctic  area,  hut  also  by  hi«  willingly  undei'taking  to  : 
that  appi-al  to  the  House  of  Lurds  iu  the  last  session  of  l^ftrliai 
.  j  which,  iu  his  unavoidable  absence,  was  eflfectively  made  by 

,  ;  Wrottesley,  the  President  of  the  IJoyal  Society. 

I  Among  the  last  of  liord  Ellesnierc*s  anonymous  contributioi 

I  ;  googmjihical    subject**,   immediately   pix»ccding  his   two   ©loc 

addresses  to  this  »Society,*  I  may  advert  to  his  lively  accou: 

( 'iistren*H  Travels  among  the  Lapps,  in  which  he  justly  eulogisec 

enterprising  Finn  and  his  leaniud  countryman  AVaUliu,  the  succc 

!  explorer  of  Ambia.     In  other  fragments  of  periodical  litei'atiu 

indicated  liis  admiration  and  right  estimation  of  engineei'iDg  in 
1  in  the  article  on  the  Skerry vore  Jiight-llouse,  and  again  in  a 

i  instructive  h*eview  of  the  jnugress  in  canalization,  pi'ocecdiiig 

did  from  the  inheritor  <»f  the  gi*cat  IJridgewater  (?anal. 

Of  his  thorough  acciuaintance  with  the  line  arts.  Lord  £lles 
lias  left  pregnant  evidijnces  iu  the  pages  devoted  to  his  esti 
of  Kuglish  artists,  and  to  the  elucidation  of  fresco  pain 
Liberally  em])li>ying  his  wealth  in  making  well-chosen  additioi 
the  gallery  of  jiaintings  lie  inherited,  he  reared  for  their  preserva 
and  for  the  residence  of  his  fjunily,  that  palatial  stnictui'e  desij 
by  Sir  C.  liany,  which  has  s(;arcely  a  rival  in  our  metropolis. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  Lord  Ellesiuero  wa« 
deep  admiration  of  martial  deeds.  His  veneration  for  the  Dul 
AVellingt.4»n,  founded  upon  a  study  of  his  cam}»aigns,  was  niat 
by  a  personal  intimacy  of  many  veal's,  during  which  the  £ 
C^aptainhimst'lf  furnished  the  materials,  which  enabled  ourdece 
1 'resident  to  give  to  the  world  a  clear  and  well-condensed  acci 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  sjiirited  sketch  of  the  life  of  Blucher,  the  *  Marshall 
warts'  of  the  Prussian  soldiery,  written  in  1842,'|'  was  foUowei 
184r»  by  a  luminous  analysis  of  the  French  and  Knglisli  versioi 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon.}  On  these  writi 
coming  as  the  chief  uiatter  in  them  did  /rom  M'eUington  himscfj) 
jdicit  reliance  may  be  })laced ;  and  f«»w  histtirians,  1  ventur 
say,  will  improve  upon  the  styh^  in  which  the  reminiscence 
the  illustrious  (.\nnmandia'  were  (Hmveyed  to  the  ])ublic  hy 
deceased  Associate.  In  all  such  writings,  whether  ho  went  Ijac 
the  days  of  \Vall(^nsteiiL§  or  traced  the  struggling  career  of  the 
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Scotch  General  Patrick  Goj'don,*  who  fought  bo  well  for  the  Cznr 
Peter,  or  entered  with  the  lamented  Calhuart  into  the  Russian  and 
( Ivrmem  canipaigna  of  iho  first  Napoleon, ■f  or  afood  forth  in  the  hour 
<>f  trial  as  the  champion  of  his  dear  friend  the  brave  Lord  Itaglan, 
wa  iupariably  applaud  the  generoaa  sentiments  and  true  apprecia- 
tion of  merit  which  ever  guided  the  pen  in  his  portraiture  of  a  hero. 
The  versatility  of  the  talents  of  Lord  EUeemere  was  displayed  in 
nunioroua  other  works  published  under  his  own  name.  A  poet  by 
nature,  verses,  whether  martial,  plaintive,  or  jocose,  flowed  freely 
from  his  heart,  and  the  principal  of  these  being  collected  under  tho 
title  of  tho  '  Pilgrimage  and  other  Poems,'  the  author,  with  hia 
habitual  modesty,  Rpoke  of  them  in  his  preface  as  being  a  coUeotion 
of  the  least  unpopular  of  hia  works. 

A  mastei'  of  several  languages,  ho  frequently  put  before  his  coun- 
trymen in  good  racy  English,  the  thoughts  of  eminent  foreign 
authors,  and  of  these  efforts,  the  translations  of  Goethe's  '  Faust ' 
and  Schiller's  *  ^ValleDstein  '  are  prominent  examples.  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  works  whioh  he  translated  may  well  sorprise  na, 
'when  we  reflect  upon  his  numerous  occupations,  and  among  them  I 
may  enumerate  Clausewitz'e  '  Campaigns  of  Eusaia,'  the  •  Sieges  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks,'  and  the  '  Last  Military  Events  in  Italy.' 

Keturning  to  my  noblo  friend's  connection  with  science,  let  me 
ask  any  old  member  of  the  British  Association  if  he  ever  heard  from 
the  President  of  the  year  a  more  inciting  appeal  than  was  made  by 
Lord  Francis  Egerton  at  the  Manchester  Meeting  of  the  year  1842. 
Itunging  from  science  to  letters  and  art,  he  proved  that  be  truly 
merited  the  application  of  that  line  with  which  he  honoured  hia 
predecessor,  Dr,  Whewell— 

"  Thrmi^li  I'aeh  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all." 

It  was  then  that  I  rejoiced  in  being  one  of  those  assembled  at 

Manchester,  to  bear  witness  that  this  distingn itched  nobleman,  the 

possessor  of  lai^o  domains,  was  as  truly  esteemed  by  every  artisan 

^—ot  that  vast  hive  of  industry,  as  ho  was  beloved  by  hia  tonanti^-  and 

^Hapicnltural  labourers. 

^^r^If  it  was  specially  when  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends 

Pr^^llAt  the  genuine  heartiness  and  wit  of  the  man  came  out  most 
strikingly,  every  public  act  of  hia  life  was  carried  out  with  such 
stedlast  sincerity  and  true  liberality,  that,  whether  he  presided  over  a 
fioyal  commission,  a  literary  or  scientific  society,  or  a  parish  vestry, 
~  s  did  his  duty  with  his  whole  heart.  Philanthropy  apd  generosity 
Quarterly  Bevicw,  vol.  i 
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I  wine  to  1h>  (lis(?(;rm'il,  inilciMl,  iii  all  his  actions  b^''  those  wh*. 

hc«\v  qiiit'tly  ami  unostentatiously  he  sustained  with  his  purF 
of  f^cnius,  who  were  lahmiring  under  difficulties,  and  vrho,  1 
J  J  his  timely  aid,  could  never  have  jiroduccd  works  "wliicb  baT< 

I J  '  a  high  place  in  science  and  letters.*     These  acts  were  i?^ell  ci 

?  I  by  that  full-handed  munificence  with  which  he  strove  to  8 

!  [  our  famishing  and  ill-clad  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 

3  In  addition  to  the  stores  of  varied  knowledge  which  be  a 

j),  all  times  playfully  and  instruct ivuly  draw  forth  from  liis  ca] 

;  mind,  there  was  in  Lord  Ellesmcre  a  fund  of  cheerful  benci 

^  which   hotmd   to   him   atTectionately  everj-  one   wbo  enjoj 

I  friendship.    I  cannot  therufoi*o  hotter  sum  up  the  leading  m^ 

■  our  former  President  than  in  the  exprctsivo  words  of  one 

most  intimate  and  valued  companions  : — 

**  1 1  is  cahu  exterii»r  and  tmnquil  manner  covereii  a  deep 
enthusiasm  for  the  honour  of  his  couutiy,  for  the  progress  au 
lioration  of  his  species,  and  for  all  that  was  grand  and  noble  iv 
uicnt  or  in  action. 

**  They  can  hear  testimony  to  this  truth  who  have  seen  bim 
over  the  recital  of  some  great  battle  of  the  Grcfit  Duke,  or  soi 
famous  de(»d  of  individual  heroism, — who  have  witnessed  th< 
interest  >vith  which  he  watched  the  bold  enterprises  of  i 
navigation, — or  who  have  heaixl  his  lucid  and  animated  ezplai 
of  the  mechanical  inventions  for  diminishing  labour,  or  pen 
manufactures,  in  thn  vast  workshops  connected  with  bis 
property.  While  his  ardent  spirit  rejoiced  in  eveiy  disi 
achieved  by  sficnce,  and  every  new  phase  of  beauty  elicited  1 
his  accumulated  knowledge  and  cultivated  taste  enabled  ] 
appreciate  tlic  merit  and  calculate  the  consequences  of  eacl 
he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  the  influen<*e  of  his  position,  the 
and  liveliness  of  his  pen,  and  the  princely  contributions  of  bis 
for  the  furtherance  of  such  purposes. 

*'  His  high  estimation  and  assiduous  study  of  the  science  to 
the  Gcographic^al  Society  is  especially  devoted,  were  the  res 
that  large  range  of  knowledge  which  ojiened  his  mind  to  its  i: 
relations — moral  and  material,  social  and  political — with  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  In  him  the  geographer  was  blcnde< 
the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist,  not  in  wild  and  iitoiiia 

•  Let  me  cite  one  of  several  cases  known  to  niyM.*lf.  When  the  eiuinei 
ralist  Apassiz  was  likely  to  have  the  put>licatiou  of  his  great  vork  *  Les  I 
Fossiles '  stopped  for  want  of  means,  Lord  Kllesmere  gsive  500/.  for  the  < 
drawings,  which  he  immediately  presented  to  the  Geological  Society. R. 
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'  uJAtions  (for  the  poet's  imagination  was  coBtrotl^  hy  a  sober 
unigment  and  a  jeulous  loye  of  truth},  but  in  those  prescient  viows 
"hi oh  result  frum  exteneive  acquoinlance  with  the  phyfliual  oiiewm- 
sUiiWH  of  remiile  rogiona,  and  from  well-reasoned  culculutione  of 
tbeii'  stTveral  capucitiea  for  the  advanoeniont  of  civUisatiou  and  the 
increase  of  huuiau  happiuees."  * 

Su&criug  from  comptaiut^  with  which  ho  had  long  xtru^led,  and 
aware  that  the  climate  of  Lascofihiro  wits  hostile  to  his  frame,  T.ord 
EUesmere  still  persisted  in  residing  during  a  portion  of  the  year  in 
that  diHtj-jct  where  he  felt  he  had,  hy  the  will  of  Proridenee,  a  respon- 
sible task  to  perform,  liaising,  therefore,  a  beautiful  edifice  near 
the  entrance  of  his  own  great  Bridgewuler  Canal,  and  little  distant 
from  the  town  of  Manchester,  expending  laige  snms  in  building 
clmrehes  or  fuunding  schools,  and  ardently  pursuing  every  plan 
fur  the  bettering  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  people, 
he  braved  the  nioiirture  of  the  climate,  and  only  succumbed  when, 
amidst  Ihe  blessings  of  all  to  whom  bis  influence  extended,  he 
bad  elfected  the  main  objects  for  which  he  lived.  Well  might 
the  cIorg)-man,'|'  who  preached  the  ftineial  sermon  over  bis  bier, 
point,  not  merely  to  the  exalted  character  of  the  statesman,  the 
orator,  and  the  scholar,  but  specially  to  the  tmo  Christian,  the 
lamented  Lord  of  Worsley  Hall,  in  whom  all  the  surrounding  inha- 
bitants felt  that  they  had  lost  the  generous  patron,  the  liberal, 
indulgent  master,  the  charitable  and  tender-hearted  soother  of 
distress  and  poverty. 

In  short,  as  it  was  impossible  to  know  him  well  and  not  to  love 
Lim,  BO  the  deep  sorrow  which  his  death  railed  forth  ifi  the  noblest 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  good  Earl  of  Ellesmcre.  Such, 
doubtless,  ia  the  real  consolation  of  the  high'minded  and  devoted 
widow,  who,  cordially  participating  in  all  his  acts  of  beneficence,  is 
left  to  encourage  her  children  to  imitate  so  bright  an  example, 

Db,  Wm.  Bdcki.asd, — Lost  to  the  world  and  to  his  numerous 
admirers  for  several  years  through  an  impaired  state  of  the  mental 
fiicultiea,  caused  by  a  diseaseil  state  uf  the  bones  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  of  the  neck,  my  Valued  friend.  Dr.  Buckland,  the  Dean 
of  Westmiuster,  expired  on  the  14th  August,  IBSfi,  at  the  age  of  73. 

The  principal  merits  of  this  eminent  man  and  the  leading  events 
f>f  bis  life  having  recently  been  brought  before  the  Geological  So- 
|-''cty,J  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  early  members,  as  well  as  before 

■  Eitniev  of  n  letter  ffom  Mr,  Ralph  Snejd  lo  myself. 

t  The  Kcv,  Si.  Vioccoi  B«pf  lie}',  m.a.,  brother  of  our  laat  Preadent. 

I  .^'fe  AddrME  of  ihc  President,  Col.  Portlock,  b.e,,  r.B-s.,  Qnatt-  Joun 
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tho  lln^'al  Society,  wIioko  chief  honour  *  he  had  received,  it  does  not 
Leeoiiie  mc  to  attempt  any  analyHlH  of  those  writings  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  tho  globe  or  its  former  inhabitants,  which  have  been  justly 
regarded  as  among  the  chief  step] ting-stones  to  the  present  state  of 
geological  science.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  a  few  points  in  his  cliaracter,  which  may  convey  to  those 
who  knew  him  not,  some  idea  of  the  powers  and  habittf  of  this  great 
geoli)gist, 

Educated  at  Tiverton  and  Winchester,  he  obtained  from  the  latter 
school  ii  Kchulai'ship  in  Cor^nis  Christi  College,  Oxford.  There  it 
was  that,  after  he  had  become  a  tutor  in  classics,  a  youth  came 
to  the  rnivoreity  (Oriel  College),  who,  having  already  attained 
an  acquaintance  with  fossil  organic  remains,  was  destined  throii{^ 
that  knowledge  to  influence  the  future  career  of  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates who  had  similar  tastes.  This  was  William  John  Broderip, 
afterwards  my  colleague  dunng  five  years  as  joint  secretary  of  the 
Cicological  iSociety,  and  now  well  known  as  one  of  the  eminent 
natunilists  of  our  age. 

The  stiuly  of  tho  collection  made  by  this  juvenile  companion, 
incrludiug  tho  jaw  of  a  marKupial  quadniped  found  in  the  Stonee- 
field  slate,  fii-st  awakened  the  dormant  talent  of  Buckland.  Culti- 
vating the  fi-iondship  of  the  precocious  fossilist,  he  soon  developed 
that  peculiar  power,  which  characterized  him  through  life,  of 
catching  up  and  assimilating  with  marvellous  rapidity  everything 
that  illu.stmted  the  now  science  of  fossil  organic  remains,  then  just 
coming  into  vogue  through  the  work  of  Parkinson.  So  strongly 
did  Buckland  feel  in  after  ycaix  the  deep  obligations  ho  was  under 
to  young  Broderip,  tliat  I  have  myself  heard  him  speak  of  the 
latter  as  his  *'  tutor  in  geology." 

Admiring  the  original  efforts  of  William  Smith,  who,  in  identify- 
ing strata  by  their  organic  remains  and  by  his  geological  maps, 
has  worthily  acquired  the  title  of  Father  of  English  Geology,  Mr. 
jkieklund  made  numerous  excursions  to  examine  the  Tocka  in 
various  districts,  and  in  so  doing  sought  out  the  few  promoters  of 
the  rising  science.  Tho  kindred  scientific  spirits  of  his  Alma  I^later, 
whether  older  men  or  of  about  his  o\\ii  age,  were  Pegge,  Eidd, 
and  .Folm  and  William  Conybeare,  the  last  mentioned,  now  the 
Dean  of  Lhindaff,  rising  afterwards  to  be  the  rival  of  our  deceased 
member  as  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *  Outlines  of  the  Geology 
of  England  and  W^ales.'     Thus  working  onwards  he  qualified  liim- 
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Bolf  to  obtAin  that  post  of  Header  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  in 
jwrformirg  ihe  dutien  of  which,  he  had  ihe  great  merit  of  ronsitig 
the  UiiivoRsity  of  Oxford  from  its  lethargy  in  respect  to  the  natural 
)iiatiirj-  ficientea,  and  in  rendering  attractive  the  study  of  primeval 
nature. 

It  IB  Ime  that  his  predeoeseor,  Dr.  Kidd,  had  opened  out  some 
good  paths  in  the  science  of  mineral  geology;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Buckland  to  create  by  his  native  elo<iueuce  and  hia  ilhistrations, 
a  real  and  aolid  taste  for  geology  properly  bo  called,  whether  aa 
based  upon  the  reoorda  of  lost  races  of  animals,  or  on  physical 
geography  and  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks. 

Those  persons  who,  like  myself,  can  go  back  to  the  days  when 
our  decoaeed  member  was  an  inmate  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  con 
never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  his  visitors,  when  with  difli- 
tulty  they  discovered  him  in  the  recces  of  a  long  collegiate  room, 
treated  on  the  only  spare  chair,  and  buried,  aa  it  were,  amidst  fo«sU 
hi)aoa  and  sheila.  So  strange  was  this  oondnct  considered  by  the 
graver  olossioisls,  and  so  alarmed  wcro  they  lest  these  amanitateg 
aaademiax  should  become  dangerons  innovations,  that  when  he  made 
one  of  his  early  foreign  tours  to  tlie  Alps  and  parts  of  Italy,  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  ono  of  the  boldest  and  most  ofieclive 
of  his  wrilingH,  an  aulhoritntivo  elder  ie  naid  to  have  excUimed, 
•■  Well,  Buckland  is  gone  to  Italy,  so,  thank  God,  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this  fftology !  "  Augmenting  his  class  of  students,  however. 
Dr.  Buckland  persevered  Buecessftilly  in  apite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  pedagogues  of  tho  old  school,  and  certain  narrow-minded  theo- 
logians, who,  ignorant  of  the  iraperishable  records  which  the  Creator 
has  set  before  us  in  the  hook  of  Nature,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
moral  influence,  if  not  the  character,  of  any  clergyman  who  boldly 
taught  those  undeniable  truths,  Success  happily  attended  Ins 
efforts,  and  if  Buckland  had  done  nothing  more  than  educate  a 
Lyell,  a  Danbcuy,  and  an  Egerton,  ho  would  justly  have  been  placed 
among  the  most  successful  instructors  of  our  contemporaries. 

Ktarking  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  tlus  branch  of 
science  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  publicly 
taught,  we  may  indeed  well  look  back  wilh  pity  ou  its  focbla 
u]iponent8,  and  rejoice  that  the  alumni  of  the  Buckland  school  have 
Income  snch  strong  men,  and  that  the  chair,  which  owed  its 
•  iiijj;in  to  my  illnstrioua  friend,  should  now  lie  tilled  by  that  nound 
gt'olc^ist,  John  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  WOliani  Smith,  who  h.is 
added  to  the  genius  of  that  geological  lawgiver,  the  richest  accum- 
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plislinioiits  ol*  mojliM'n  sricn<'«.«.     Tho  pnhlicatkm  of  his  first  reu 
ubli.- AVurk.  Ihu  *  licli(iuuii  Diluviaiia*,'  natm-ally  secured  fori 
i  1  lau«l  lnnumnj  and  ailvauccmcnt,  and  through  the  patronage  of 

il  Gronvillc  h«.«  ubtained  a  canonry  in  Christ  Church.     Shortly  j 

wards  Sir  Hohert  IVol,  with  tlie  appreciation  of  true  merit  v 
cliaracl(M*isud  him,  sought  out  and  cultivated  his   intimacy, 
thou  came  f«.»rth  tliat  '  l»ridgewater  Treatise  *  with  wliich  his  i 
will   he  long  identified.     For  to  wliatever  extent  new  data 
I  since  Ihvu  obtained,  this  volume  will  ever  remain  a  proof  o; 

y|  fertility  of  illustrati«.»n  with  which  he  could  reconstruct  and  sc 

*l  fore  us  tin*  forms  of  bygone  periods,*  and  thus  make  evide 

**  all,  the  preseienee  of  the  Almighty  jis  exhibited  in  former  ej 

i  ofereation.     In  a  subsequent  year  we  find  Sir  liobert  Peel,  t 

1  great  honour,  presenting  Ihn.-kland  to  the  Deanery  of  Westmii] 

'  in  whieh  position,  notwithstanding  his  hospitality  and  impo; 

occui)ations,  he  still  found  time  to  travel  to  and  from  his  j 
f  Mater,  and  lecture  on  his  favourite  science,  till  ho  was  stri 

down  witli  the  illness  from  whieh  he  never  recovered. 

Ihit  let  nocme  imagine  that,  whilst  some  of  his  leisure  hours 
.  thus  oceupied,  including  arduous  efforts  to  improve  the  agricu 

»  of  our  country,  J)ean  Ihickland  wjus  inattentive  to  his   dutic 

the  Head  of  an  important  Ecclesiastical  Body.  Not  only  dc 
surviving  colleagues  advert  Avith  marked  respect  and  gratitu^ 
his  judicious  efforts  and  his  honourable  conduct  in  improving  i 
establishment,  but  the  i»ublic  owe  to  him  their  real  thanks  for 
energy  and  detennination  Avith  wbich,  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
effected  the  refonu  of  abuses  which  had  crei)t  into  tho  an< 
scln>ol  of  Westminster.  In  that  Foundation,  education  coiilc 
longer  be  obtained  except  at  costly  charges,  and  even  where  t 
were  paid,  the  youths  Avere  ill  fed  and  avoi*so  lodged.  All  t 
defects  were  speedily  rectifietl  by  the  vigour  and  perseverant 
Dean  Auckland.  The  charges  were  reduced,  good  diet  was 
vided,  the  rooms  were  well  ventilated,  and  the  building  proj 
underdrained ;  so  that,  these  physical  ameliomtions  accompan 
a  really  sound  and  good  system  of  tuition,  the  fame  and  cred 
this  venemble  Seminary  were  soon  restored. 
'  As  it  must  be  my  effort  when  occui)ving  this  chair  to  con 

•  every  d(;ceased  memlx'r  with  gcH>graphical  science,  let  me  as 

you,  from  long  personal  ar«iuaintancc  with  Dr.  Piuckland,  and 

♦  This  work,  which  was  rciukTt'd  much  mon*  valuaMe  by  the  recent  discos 
of  Profvstfor  Owen,  was  revised  by  Mr,  liroderip. 
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ing,  iBdeed,  rcceiTed  some  of  my  first  lessons  in  the  field  from  Lim, 
that  he  was  roally  a  good  phyeical  geographer.  No  one  whu  followed 
him  even  from  the  vulk-y  of  Iho  Isis  to  tho  snnunit  of  Shotover 
inii,  can  ever  forgot  how  forcibly  lie  iinpreased  upon  the  miiida  of 
liis  audi^olB,  the  causes  which  had  operated  in  producing  the  ontlinea 
of  the  ground — huw  well  he  made  hU  pupiht  oompreheiul  why  ^vate^ 
roeo  in  wi'lls  iit  certain  spola  and  levols,  itaA  why  olher  ti'aL'ts  were 
dry,  or  how  he  taught  the  young  agriculturista  the  elements  of 
draining,  and  showed  them  where  the  vegetation  changed  as  de- 
pendent on  tho  nature  of  tho  subsoil. 

To  whatever  realm  ho  travelled,  whether  over  the  ondulations  of 
Germany  or  the  heights  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  he  odroitJy  applied 
and  extended  these  views,  und  everywhere  exemplified  (what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  my  own  walk)  that  union  of  geology 
■with  geography,  without  which  the  latter  science  is  deprived  of  its 
firmest  foundation. 

'^^'hilQ  Dr.  Bucklaud  evinced  onthosiastio  seal  and  great  ability 
m  the  development  of  aay  phenomena  connected  with  natural 
k  history  which    he  could  detect,   whether  in   the  organization  of 
Laninials  or  of  plants,  he  also  often  sought  to  apply  his  science 
,pnu;tically.    Thus,  tho  most  remarkable  of  these  efforts,  which  I  can 
Li'BOw  call  to  mind,  proceeded  from  one  of  his  own  discoveries.     Por- 
y  lOeiving  that  certain  fossil  convoluted  bodies,  when  extracted  from 
b  their  native  bed  in  the  lias  of  Gloucestersliiro,  presented  the  appear* 
L  •noe  of/cFces,  which  had  assumed  that  form  from  passing  through 
L'Shc  intestines  of  reptiles  or  fishes,  he  submitted  the  substances  to 
alysis,  and  when  they  were  pronounced  by  the  late  Dr.  Pront  to 
Libe  chiefly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  derived  from  tho  bones  of 
mimals,  and  that  even  fragments  of  the  bones  were  detected  in 
•  them,  he  assigned  to  these  bodies  the  name  of  "  Coprolites."     With 
a  fervid  anticipation  he  was  afterwards  led  to  hope  that  these  fossil 
"bodies  would  prove  of  real  use  to  agriculture ;  and  one  of  the  many 
regrets  1  have  experienced  since  his  bright  intellect  was  clouded, 
was  that  my  friend  hud  not  been  able  to  appreciate  the  truly  valu- 
able residts  that  have  followed  from  this  his  own  discovery,  which, 
At  the  time  it  was  made,  was  treated  as  a  curious  but  unimportant 
eubject,  and  almost  scouted  as  being  too  mean  for  investigation. 
The  huiTdreds  of  tona  of  theKe  phosphatic  coprolites  and  animal 
substances  which  are  now  extracted  to  the  great  profit  of  the  pro- 
j>rietors  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  for  the  enrich- 
wnt  of  their  lands,  is  n  warning  commentary  to  tliose  persons  of 
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f  the   "cni  l>oiio''  school,  >vlio  aro  ever  despising  tho  first  gonna 

Helen tilic  diseuvcry. 
I,  The  full  and  true  ebaracter  of  Dean  Bucklaud  is  not,  howe'^ 

to  ho   measured   by  reference   to  hie  works  only,    including 
reeordH  c»f  those  extinct  Saiirians  of  whicli  ho  was  the  great  ] 
(  ij  torian,  or  his  chief  work,  the  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  nor  even 

1  fj  liis  dlKcoveries  in  a  new  science.      The  indelible  impression 

J  made  upon  all  who  listened  to  his  instnictivo  lectures — lectures  1, 

m  those  which  may  still  happily  be  heard  at  Cambridge  from  tbe  1 

Ijl;  of  his  illustrious  oontemporaiy,  my  old  friend  and  coadjutor  Sc4 

.«,  wick — and  tlie  g<;neral  inllueiice  he  exercised  over  society  by  1 

Ui  energetic  and  telling  manner  in  which  he  inculcated  Lis  doctrin 

i!;  as  founded  on  <.»bservation  of  the  progi*ess  of  nature  from  the  oarli 

lij  periods  to  that  icy  ei>och  which  preceded  the  em  of  his  own  cave 

'('  animals ;  these  are  the  appeals  which  have  prociu'od  for  him  a  na: 

':]'  whi<;h  will  last  tvs  long  as  the  school  of  British  geologists,  of  whi 

*!  lie  was  so  emineut  a  leader,  shall  be  remembered! 

In  closing  these  few  sentences,  which,  if  I  were  addressing 
kindred  Society,  might  be  expanded  into  a  volume  descriptive 
the  merits  of  one  to  whom  I  was  sincerely  attached,  let  me  add  tl 
f  in  his  accomplished  relict,  our  lamented  member  has  left  behi 

him  a  truly  intellectual  find  excellent  woman,  who,  aiding  him 
sevend  of  his  most  difiiuult  researches,  has  laboured  well  in  1: 
vocati(^n  to  render  her  children  worthy  of  their  father  s  name. 

Dr.  Ihickland  was  a  memlier  of  many  European  and  Americ 
Academies,  and  a  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Eve 
wliere  abnxul,  as  at  all  great  Ih-itish  meetings,  and  in  every  soc 
party,  he  was  invariably  welcomed  as  the  most  cheerful  and  m< 
successful  contributor  to  the  advancement  of  natmal  knowledge. 

Licut.-Col.  Nkii.  CAMrnKi.L,  who  recently  died  in  Paris  on  ] 
return  from  Riniibay,  was  an  oflieer  on  the  Q.uart<^rmaster  Genera 
JStalY  of  the  East  India  C'ompany's  service,  in  which  he  was  d 
tinguished  for  his  zeal  and  intelligence.  lie  was  best  knoi 
to  us  as  the  author  of  the  largo  ^Military  Sketch-map  of  Scim 
Dui'ing  his  stay  in  this  country  on  leave  of  absence,  ho  was  o 
of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  who  attended  the  funeral  of  t 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was  always  a  welcome  and  agreeal 
attendant  at  our  Club  and  Evening  Meetings. 
;  Captain  Thomas  Gr.AVfis,  ii.x.,  who  recently  fell  imder  the  kn 

of  a  Maltese  assassin,  was  the  son  of  a  gallant  officer  of  the  sai 
name  and  rank.     Entering  the  navy  in  18 10,  and  sending  in  sove: 
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ressda  on  foreign  stations,  he  was  chosen,  tliroiigh  bis  merits,  to  funn 
one  of  the  ecientific  complement  of  the  AdTeoture,  in  which  ship 
young  Graves  played  so  able  a  part,  that  his  Captain,  now  Admiral 
W.  ll.Smyth.andotherofficersetronglynrgcdhis  promotion.  During 
the  nest  five  years,  he  waa  a  companion  of  that  excellent  oEGcer  the 
late  Rear-Admiral  I'hilip  P.  King,  in  his  extensive  surveys  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  South  America,  aud 
it  waa  only  during  that  difBcnlt  service,  and  In  the  year  1827,  that 
he; was  appointed  a  Lieutenant,  i.  e.,  afier  ton  years  of  arduous  pro- 
bation. 

After  performing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Engineers,  a 
survey  of  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland,  tho  next  ten  years  of  the  life  of 
Captain  Graves  were  spent  in  eur%-eying  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
first  in  oommand  of  the  Beacon,  aud  next  of  the  Volage  corvette. 
These  surveys  were  suddenly  pnt  &  stop  to  by  an  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  both  Sir  F.  Beaufort  and  Admiral  Smyth  con- 
sidered to  be  an  "  inscrutable  raoaaiire,"  and  a  heavy  blow  inflicted 
on  this  important  branch  of  the  naval  service. 

AVliilst  compiling  alxmt  one  hundred  oharts  and  plans  of  the  Gre- 
cian  Archi[ieIago^-as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  aud  historian  as 
they  are  valuable  to  the  navigator — Captain  Graves  bad  the  singular 
merit  of  attracting  to  his  little  ship  the  Beaoon,  as  his  friend 
and  companion,  that  young  naturalist  Edward  Forbes,  then  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  hia  conf«mporarieB,  and  who,  after  passing 
nearly  two  years  in  dredging  the  ^gean  Soa,  and  in  develoj>- 
iug  the  conditions  of  life  and  habits  of  submarine  animals  at 
various  doptlis,  threw  a  broad  new  light  upon  geological  scionco. 
Tho  name  of  Graves  must  therefore  ever  be  associated  with  that 
of  Edward  Forbes  !  Even  to  Captain  Graves  himself  geologists  are 
much  indebted,  for  his  immorous  contributions  of  fossils  from  duifant 
porta.  That  those  were  very  important  all  my  contemporaries  aro 
aware,  and  particularly  those  still  living,  who,  like  myself,  fre- 
quented the  rooms  of  that  remarkable  naturaliNt  Charles  Stokes, 
whose  merits  I  attempted  to  place  on  record  for  the  late  Lord  EUes- 
mere  when  he  la«t  occupied  this  chair.  To  this  .Society  Cajitain 
Graves  communicated  a  description  of  Skyros,  and  was  tho  cause  of 
our  Journal  being  enriched  by  tho  instructive  papers  of  his  assistanls 
Spratt  and  Leycester. 

Ever  zealous  in  advancing  knowledge,  ho  also  afforded  to  Kir 
•  iiarlcs  Fellows  assistance  in  the  investigation  of  tho  anti<|uities 
r  Lyoia,  that  was  duty  acknowledged.    Suofa  conduct  sniely  called 
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for  some  mark  of  ]»ul>lic  approbation  ;    but  althowgli  the  .Siil 
and   tho    King   of  (ircooc   Hpccially  thanked  Captain   Gravea 
servieos    important   to    Inmianity,   this    meritorious   officer    nc 
t  received  any  honour  from  his  own  country.     Yet  who  can  "placi 

I  coni]V4rison  with  tlie  anxious,  untiring  energy  and  science  displa; 

1^  during  life  by  siieh  nautical  surveys  as  those  of  lliomas  Gra' 

the  luekv  accident  of  a  few  months'  war  service  in  the  Baltic 

the  Hiack  Sea,  in  which  perchance  the  individual  decorated  i 

nut  liiivo  aceom  J  dished  any  one  feat  of  arms?      Honour  then 

SJJ  the  (.iov(?nior  of  Malta,  hJir  W.  Reid,  whose  waiin  PjTnpatLy  ^ 

J/u  oflV'red  to  the  neglected  and  really  eminent  scientific  sailor.     ^ 

ui  olVcr  of  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  ports  of  Malta  was  ^^'illin 

Ijl  aeei'pted,  and  the  gallant  (J  raves  had  zealously  performed  the  dm 

j*  of  it  during  three  years,  when  ho  received  a  mortal  stab  fron 

•  Jj  revengeful  Iwatman,   that   de]>rivcd  our  country  of  his   servic 

*  His  kind,  open-hearte<l  and  friendly  dihposition  had  long  endea 

^  him  to  every  one  who  knew  him ;  and  from  a  personal  intcrcou 

of  many  years'  date,  I  can  well  realize  to  my  mind's  eye  the  glo< 

as  attested  by  the  public  journals,  wliich  sj^read  over  the  in 

ij*  bitants  of  ^falta  on  the  oc<'asiim  of  his  sad  fate.     Cajitain  Gra 

was  an  old  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  having  been  elected 
I  1>^2«»,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Bo 

( ie< >graphieal  Society. 

liieut.-C\donel  Thomas  Best  Jkrvis,  of  the  Engineers,  in 
East  India  (.'ompany's  Service,  who  died  recently  in  London,  at 
ago  of  00,  was  formerly  well  known  for  his  niimerous  imports 
W(»rks  in  the  ]><»mbay  Presidency,  including  Indian  Metroloj 
and  an  clalK)ratc  treatise  on  the  in-imitive  universal  Standard 
A\'eights  and  Measures,  itc.  AVhen  a  lieutenant,  he  served  as  1 
engineer  in  1821  of  the  field  force  under  Sir  L.  Smith  sent  to  1 
r<;rsiau  Gidf.  On  that  occasion  the  Arab  pimtes  were  8iibdu< 
and  the  PVrt  of  Beni-bu-Ali  w.as  taken  after  a  vigorous  rcsistum 
operations  in  which  he  was  distinguished.  After  repairing  a 
jmtting  in  order  many  forts  he  was  employed  as  a  captain  for  1 
years  in  making  the  trigonometrical  sur\'ey  of  the  Southern  Konki 
a  fertile  countiy  at  the  foot  of  the  (Jhauts.  ITiis  Survey,  wl 
adjusted  by  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Survey,  was  incoi*pora1 
1  into  the  Atlas  of  India,  of  which  it  fonned  several  sheets.     Feii 

in  resources,  he  <levotcd  his  re^iduarv  lei.sure  to  various  useful  pi 
]»uses,  such  as  building  a  suN]M;nsion-bridge  or  t»pening  out  sL 
i  'fuarries  in  his   Pjasteni  abode.      In    IS'iS  he  was  provisiona 
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fpoiuted   by  tJio  Court  of  Directors  to  be  Survey or-Generftl  of 

;  but  the  appointment  never  really  toolc  place,  as  Colonel 

rerest  had  not  resigned. 

I  Colonel  Jervia  was  the  snoceesful  tranBlator  of  Baron  Hugel's 

Mvols  in  Cashmir,  and  he  had,  1  undeivtand,  translated  other 

fl  and  travels,  wliicb  were  never  printed.    Being  well  kuo^'U 

r  hU  untiring  energy  and  fais  accompli slunentf  as  well  as  for  his 

laintance  wilU  foreign  languages,  and  having  sliown  his  fore- 

t  by  the  publication  of  a  tranfilation  of  tLe  tinssion  map  of  the 

oea,  and  the  rapid  transference  by  the  anastatic  process  of  the 

istrian  military  map  of  Turkey  and  the  adjacent  countries,  ho 

>  proposed  to  the  Treasury,  and  was  appoint<;d  during  the  late 

o  oi^onize  and  conduct  a  topographical  h~ub-dopartiaei)t  of  tlie 

)Termnent,  in  which  he  prepared  numerous  maps  and  plana.     lie 

Iwd  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  since  the  year  1838,  and 

was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  library  and  map  offico  of  this 

Society. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  riALFORD.  «.i.,  Oxford,  who  died  in  the  68th 

year  of  his  age,  was  a  well  educated  gentleman,  and  ever  desirous 

of  promoting  art  and  science.     Being  partial  to  the  Geographical 

oiety,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  onr  anniversaries,  we  Bhall  this 

f  mark  with  regret  bis  absence  from  our  festive  board. 

F  Sir  James  Mhek  was  a  highly  respected  and  useful  public  servant, 

pbo,  for  his  administralivo  talents  in  the  victualling  department 

f  the  Navy  Board,  was  knighted  and  honoured  with  the  Com- 

wionaliip  of  the  Bath.     An  old  member  of  this  Society,  he  served 

T  Council  for  several  years,  and  always  supported  our  cause 

as  long  aa  he  remained  in  London,     lietiring  from  public  life,  ho 

lived  during  the  last  few  years  at  llfracombo  In  Devonshire,    Being 

)  with  a  kind  heart,  and  posseRsing  the  most  gentle  manners, 

James  Meek  was  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

PJamea  Meadows  Hekdrl,  the  celebrated  engineur,  has  had  such 

lUple  justice  done  to  his  merits  by  those  who  can  best  appreciate 

Ifcm,  whether  at  the  Royal  Society,  or  the  Institution  of  Civil 

■ginecrs,  that  it  would  not  hecnmo  me  to  weaken  such  descrip- 

s  by  any  panegyric  of  my  own.    The  skill  and  decision  which  he 

iplayed  in  many  works,  such  as  a  cast'iron  floating  or  euspeusion 

[dge,  and  nomeroUR  piers  and  docks,  t>esides  innumerable  hydr&u- 

i  operations,  were  crowned  by  his  two  great  achievements,  the 

■rbonrs  cf  refuge  of  Holyhead  and  Portland.   Tlie^e,  in  the  estimn- 

B  of  his  asEOciatee,  are  alone  sufficient  lo  hand  down  his  name  to 
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,  pMs1«Tity  with  a  Snu*atf»n,  a  Kcnnio,  and  a  Telford.     CouKulted  i 

'  l»y  various  foreipi  (ioveninu'nts,  lie  was  associated  with.  M.  LciSfc 

and  Mr.  (liarlus  Manbv  as  on(*  of  the  International  Commifision 

I  I  tlu'  const nictioii  <»f  the  (*anal  of  »Snez.    Mr.  Bcndel  Ti'as  bom 

i  17*.>*.»,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  S(»ciety  in  1843,  and  v 

•   i  during  two  yiMirs,  I 'resident  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enginei 

•J*  His  death,  whieh  uecurred  «»u  the  21st  of  November,   1856,  i 

jjj  dee]»ly  lamented  by  all  his  friends  and  associates. 

\.i  Mr.  .lohn  Kkxyox,  who  died  in  December  last,  was  bom  in  1' 

\'  or  17s;».     He  was,  for  some  years,  at  Mr.  Soyer's  school,  at 

/.  Fort,  Urist<d,  several  »»f  his  companions  from  which  seminary  hi 

I  since  won  for  themselves  fame  and  hi»notir  in  the  servieo  of  lite 

tiire  and  seien<^e.      Amongst   his  favourite  playmates  Tvere  Jc 

KjigU'*4,  known  in   later  days  as   the  author  of  *  The  Skctche 

Ihoderii),  the  naturalist ;  and  Andrew  Crosse,  the  electrician.   Th* 

Bchoolday  friendships    remained    through    life,    unclouded    by 

shadow. 

After  Mr.  Konyon  (piitted  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  spc 
some  time  on  the  Continent,  but,  returning  to  England,  he  fomi 
friendships  with  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Davy.  Ho  was  i 
only  the  friend  of  poets,  but  was  himself  a  poet;  having  pi 
lishefl,  a  few  years  sin<»e,  at  intervals,  two  vohmies  which  sh( 
Considerable  originality,  as  well  as  a  refined  and  cultivated  tais 
These  jioems  breath**  the  spirit  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  man,  wishi 
well  to  his  fellow-ereatures,  with  a  libemlity  something  more  th 
orthodox,  and  seeing  all  things  in  the  sunny  hue  of  his  own  gei 
rons  nature. 

;Mr.  Kenyon's  appreciation  of  genius  and  tadent  drew  around  h 
many  savans  and  literati  of  the  day,  among  whom  his  genial  soc 
bility  sremed  to  have  the  power  of  amrdgamating  iho  most  dissimi! 
natures,  and  of  sofiening  as]»eriti«'s  between  individuals.  He  yvat 
person  to  whom  no  man  volunteered  to  ti'U  the  worst  he  knew 
his  neighbour.  lie?  likc^d  to  see,  talk,  and  hear  i»f  ]»leasant  thinjj 
Init  he  was  one  who  feelingly  shar(?d  the  sorrows  of  his  frii'n< 
His  hrart  was  ever  full  of  tnn'  svmpathv.  and  his  hand  ever  i-ea 
t«)  assist  those  who  re([uired  his  aid.  In  one  year  he  spent  f«i 
thousand  pounds  in  acts  of  ;•/•/<**/•'.•  rharity ! 

Mr.  Kenyon  died  on  the  .''»rd  of  December,  IHr»<».  All  those  w 
kn<'W  liiiii  well,  frrl  what  thev  have  lov;f  ;  those  who  knew  b 
l»nt  slii-litlv  will  not  snnn  fnrLCrt  liis  ev«r  kind  nnd  Mand  niaTino 
V*y  his  noble  and  generous  will  he  divided  his  large  fortune  amonj 
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living  frieoda,  and  iha  children  of  ench  of  liis  old 
i«uda  who  had  beforo  him  ''  gone  to  the  many." 
Vico-Admiral  Lord  Radstock,  cb.,  han  very  recently  been  taken 
n  178t>,  and  entering  into  the  profession  of  hie 
&ther,  the  nell-known  admiral,  who  won  the  battle  off  Lagos  in 
1797,  he  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagemenU  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  last  as  Captain  WaldegraTe.  and  off  tho  Italian 
coast,  in  deatroying  the  battories  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.     He 
was  afterwards  made  naval  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queeu.     Although 
the  death  of  Lord  Radstock  seemed  apimlliugly  Budden  to  those 
-who  had  Been  him  eittiug  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  London 
Iniversity  a  few  days  before,  yet  otherB  who,  like  mj'self,  had 
rtched  with  grief  the  rapid  change  in  his  health  during  the  pre- 
idiiig  months,  Wei's  not  tinprepared  for  the  sad  event.     Valuing 
Lord  Radstock  highly  for  hiu  personal  qualities,  I  can  truly  say  that 
the  duath  of  this  brave  officer  and  excellent  man  created  a  very 
general  feeling  of  real  sorrow,  as   deep   among  his  friends  and 
;uaintancee  at)   in  at]  thoee  public  bodies,  and  uiimerouB  cha- 
ttable  institutions,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  took  a  warm  iuterest, 
Bobort  AnoqesOn,  Surgeon,  r.n.,  who  died  in  June,  185G,  at  the 
iy  uge  of  38,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Fettercairu.  Kincardino- 
re.     Receiving  his  early  education  at  the  Acodemy  of  Montrose, 
medioal  studies  were  carried  on  and  completed  in  the  Univer- 
of  Edinburgh.      Entering  the  Royal  Navy,  as  an  assistanU 
1838,  he  served  succesBivcly  in  tho  Royal  Adelaide. 
Princess  Charlotte    flag-ship,    and  iu  the  Powerful,  being  on 
lard  the  last-mentioned  ship  when  commanded  by  Sir  C.  Napier  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  and  during  other  operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
Afturwai'ds  serving  upon  the  East  India  and  China  station  in  the 
Agincourt,    Spiti-ful,    and    Deedalus,   and  obtaining  tho    rank    of 
surgeon,  he  again    passed  to  tho    Spiteful,  in  which  he  retumod 
from   India  in   1847.      In  the  following  year   Mr.  Anderson  was 
appointed  surgeon  of  11.  M.  S.  Investigator,  Captain  Bird,  which 
shared  iu  the  expedition  of  Sir  James  Clark  Hoss  to  the  Ai'clio 
Seas;  and  in  1849,  he  was  again  selected  for  similar  service  as 
eurgeon  of  II. M.S.   Enterprise,  Capt,  Collinson,    in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  till  the  return  of  that  vessel  to  England.     With 
the  exception  of  scarcely  9  months,  Mr.  Anderson  was  constantly 
wnployed  afloat  for  a  period  of  nearly  17  years,  of  which  7  were 
Arctic  service. 
Besides  writing  extended  journals,  Mr.  Aiidursou  mode  a  Im^o 
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oi»ll«.'c.'ti«»u  ^f  sjiiciiiKiis  illiiMrativc  c»f  tLc  natural  liistorv"  of 
Aif.lit.'  rrgioiis.     Of  this  o<»lh'Ctinii  the  zoological  siHrciiiiciis  v 
(le]H)sitC(l  in  tht*  l»riti.sh  MuKoiim,  the  dried  plants  being  sent  to 
AVilliam  .lackson  Hooker  at  Kew,  and  the  fossil  remainu  to 
Gc<  )logieal  St  >ciot y. 

Frank,  gi*nerous,  and  warm-hoai*tcd,  esteemed  alike  for  liin  j 
fehisioniil  abilities,  sciuntifie  attainments,  and  private  \v'orth, 
conduct  through  life  exemplified  a  high-toned  sense  of  hoiiouri 
manly  indf'pendence  of  chara».-ter,   and  his  premature   death 
caused  iX'al  soiT«»w  to  his  numerouH  friends, 

Charles  KLLnnr,  Ksq.,  who  dii'd  in  May,  1850,  at  the  ago  of 
was  a  sagacious  and  esteemed  Civil  Servant  of  the  East  India  Cc 
pany.  Ih'  always  strove  to  ]»romote  the  advancement  of  kn< 
ledge  and  geographical  science,  and  was  much  l»eloved  for 
social  »pial  ities.  At'ting  in  vari<»us  imjM^rtant  capacities  in  Hindost 
he  event ually  roM?  t<.»  be  the  senior  menil»er  of  the  Board  of  Kevei 
in  Bengal,  and  agent  to  the  (lOVcmor-CJeneral  in  the  western  p 
vinccs,  in  which  capacity  he  ]»roved  a  worthy  successor  of  I 
Charles,  aftcnvards  I^ord,  Metcalfe. 

31  r.  Klliott  had  been,  since  the  year  18:32,  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro^ 
Society,  by  whose  members,  as  by  <»ur  ovm,  he  was  nnich  csteemc 
but  it  is  specially  in  the  A>iatic  Society,  of  which  ho  had  be 
siunc  years  the  Treasurer,  that  his  loss  is  most  felt,  as  evidenced 
the  Annual  licjuirt  (»f  that  bo*ly,  in  which  the  soimdness  of  1 
judgment,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the  discrimination 
his  ta>te  arc  justly  extolled. 

Lewis  II.  J.  ToxxA  was  a  ])niisewortliy  person,  who  fonnci 
serving  as  a  jmrser  in  tin*  Ki»yal  Navy,  l)ecanie  Secretary  of  i 
United  Service  Institution,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  Intsini 
of  our  neighbouring  establishment  for  many  yeai'S  with  mu 
efficiency  and  mcxst  obliging  manners. 

AV.  II.    Phpys,  a  native  of  this  metropolis,  was  bom  in   17' 

Ife  succeeded  to  his  father's  trade  in  the  Toultiy  as  cutler  a 

maker  of  surgical  instruments.      From  his  earliest  yeara  he  ( 

voted  himself  zealously,  disinterestedly,  and  uninteiTuptedly  to  t 

advancement  of  science.     It  is  now  exactly  half  a  century  sin 

Allen  ami  l\»i>vs  connnunicated  in  the  I'oval  Societv  the  menioral 
I  *  •  * 

exi»erimcnt  by  which  the  identity  of  ditim(»nd  with  other  kno^ 
forms  of  the  element  carbon  was  conlirmed.  It  was,  however,  a^  t 
c«»ntriver  of  ingenious  modilications  of  chemical  ap}Uiratus,  tl 
Mr.   Pepys  rendered    the   most   signal   service  to  scientilic  hk 
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During  every  phase  «f  the  rapid  progreas  of  cbBtnistry,  the  gas-hulOcr 
wliitih  beais  his  name,  Lns  maiutained  its  pince  as  well  iu  the 
liM^ture-theatre,  as  in  the  lahoratoiy  of  research.  I  have  reason  to 
helieve  that  the  arrangement  uf  the  magnificent  voltaic  battery,  by 
which  Davy  decomposed  the  alkalioB  at  the  Eoyal  InsHtutioii,  was, 
more  or  leas,  confided  to  Mr.  Pepys ;  hence,  prolwbiy,  originated  the 
friendly  regard  in  wliich  he  waa  held  by  that  cniinent  pIitloBopher. 
In  the  Phiiosophical  Transactions  for  1823  there  in  a  description  of 
a  voltaic  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  elements  only,  for  electro- 
magnetic research,  made  under  Mr.  Pepya"  directions  for  the  London 
liuttitiition. 

Lot  uio  add  that  Mr.  Pepys  was  always  anxious  to  associate 
with  those  who,  like  himself,  desired  to  cultivate  science  for  ita 
own  sake.  He  joined  our  Society  at  its  <lomniencemcnt.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  Loudon  Institution,  and  an 
original  Member  of  the  Geological  Society.  He  was  also  a  Member, 
and  an  office-bearer  in  the  Itoyal  Institution,  where  be  received 
the  honour  of  one  of  the  ten  Gold  Medals  awarded  for  chemical 
discovery.  He  died  at  his  house,  Earl's  Terrace,  Kensington, 
August  17th.  1856.  aged  81. 

A  I''oreign  Associate  whose  loss   we  have   to  deplore  during 

tlie  past  year  is  Baron  von  Hammeii-P[Tr<i stall,  the  disliugiiishGd 

I      Oriental  scholar,  poet,  and  historian.     Attracted  from  his  earliest 

■Mlildhood  towai'ds  the  East  and  Eaetem  literature,  no  one  has  done 

^^■bre  good,  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  History  and 

^^Kterature  amongst  the  literary  circles  of  Western  Europe,  than  tlie 

^^Tbamcd  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Ott«man  Empire.*     Bom  at 

Gratz,   in  Styria,    in  1774.    he  entered  the  Oriental  Academy  at 

Vienna  in  1788,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated 

Jenisch.  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation   of  his  editiun  of 

'  Meniuski's    Lexicon.'     He   subsequently    entered    the    Austrian 

diplomatic  service  as  Interpreter  at  Constantinople,  he  then  served 

^^jn  the  same  capacity  to  the  British  army  during  Abercrombie'a 

^Lnupaign,  and  after  acting  as  Attache  to  the  Austrian  Embawy  at 

^^Bonstantinople  and  as  Consul  in  Moldavia,  he  whs  appointed  Inter- 

^^^reter  to  the  Vienna  Chancery  in  1811.     From  this  time  devotion  to 

Oriental  Literature  became  the  leading  object  of  his  laborious  life  j 

and  when  he  subsequently  quitted  the  public  service  he  pursued  his 

fkvourito  studies  on  his  estates  in  Slyiia. 

I  Some  opinion  of  his  active  energy  may  be  foimed  from  the  long 
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j .  ^  list  i.»f  works  which  he  published,*  in  which  groat  research,  cornl 

with  iiuich  originality,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fc^t 

lint  the  work  whirh  has  forine<l  the  basis  of  hi«  European  re] 

r  I  lion  wsis  luidonbtedly  his  '  History  of  the  Ottoman  lilxnpiro,'  b 

f  ffl  the  most  iinport<ant  work  yet  written  on  this  interesting  Bnl 

{  HI  thoii«;h  even  here  he  luis  bei^i  accused  of  an  undue  bias  to  wan 

]  Fouse  of  Austria ;  a  bias,  however,  as  2)ardonablo  as  it  is  natui 

such  a  case. 

lie  died  at  Vienna  on  the  IGth  of  November,  1856,  in  his 

year.     His  monument,  which  he  had  himself  preiMired  forty  ; 

before  his  death,  is  placed  at  his  own  request  in  the  cemete: 

AVtndling,  near  Kloster  Neuburg.     In  a  spirit  of  humble  piet 

addressed  a  letter  to  our  »Secretary  not  long  ago,  in  which, 

announcing  the   fornuiHon   of  a  Geographical  Society  at  Vi 

and  presenting  to  this  Society  a  copy  of  his  last  works,  ho  add 

*'  As  thei-e  is  little  probability  tliat  I  shall  be  long  enough  in  li 

see  the  end  of  the  j)rinting  of  this  work,  I  mention  the  circiimst 

that  you  may  claim  after  my  death  the  continuation  of  the  i 

from  the  Imperial  Academy." 

J.  1\  Wahi.bkro,  the  Swedish  Explorer  and  Naturalist,  air 

il  I  known  for  his  travels  in  S«»uth  Africa  in  1843,  was  killed  b 

..  eh'phant  on  the  0th  of  March,  1850,  on  the  border  of  a  river  a 

j  2u()  miles  N.E.  of  Lake  Ngami,  probably  the  Kiver  Tamunak 

liivingstone.     His  collections  have  been  sent  to  the  Cape. 
;  ctjuipanion  Mr.  Green  had  ascended  the  Tioghe  as  far  as  Lib 

*  100  miles  to  the  south  of  which  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  boa 

account  of  the  i'ai)ids. 

]yi.  W'ahlberg,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Sciences  of  Stockholm,  had  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1844, 
the  indomitable  desire  to  make  new  discoveries  in  natural  his 
led  him  to  revisit  Southern  Africa  in  1854.  Endowed  with 
found  knowledge  in  zoology  and  botany,  M.  AVahlberg,  being  s} 
ally  characteriz.ed  by  a  modest  and  unassuming  manner,  was  t 

*  Amongst  his  numerous  publications  tlic  most  important  are,  '  Encyclo 
View  of  Oriental  Science.*  1804  :  *Glancc  at  Turkish  Literature/  1816  ;  •  Hi 
of  Persian  IMles  Lettres,'  1818;  'History  of  the  Assassins,'  1818;  'Histo 
the  Ottoman  Empire.'  1827-1834;  'History  of  Ottoman  Poetry,'  1830-1 
*The  Mongols  in  Kussia,*  1840;  'Geography  of  Arabia,'  1840;  *  The  Moi 
in  I'ersia/  1843;  'Treatise  on  the  Seals  of  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Ti 
KS49  ;  *  K'eiM)rt  on  lieinaud's  French  Translation  of  Abulfeda's  Geography,*  1 
*  Keport  ou  Printed  and  Lithographic  Works  published  at  CoDStautiuopl^  di 
the  Years  1845-1848/ 
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beloved  by  all  tho§o  who  knew  him,  and  his  death  at  the  premature 
age  of  forly-four,  occasioned  general  sorrow  throughout  Sweticn. 

Lastly,  let  mo  close  this  enumeration  of  onr  deceased  friends  by 
alludiog  to  our  lat«  honoraiy  Foreign  Member,  Dr.  Elislia  Kent 
Kank  ;  although  no  language  of  mine  con  express  the  deep  regret  I 
feel  at  the  premature  decease  of  this  heroic  young  Arctic  explorer. 

The  son  of  a  distinguitihed  Judge  of  PcnnBylvauia,  ho  was  bom  in 
1S22,  and  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Pcnnaylvania. 
AtHinmpaiiying  as  a  medical  officer  the  first  American  Expedition  to 
<ihtna,  he  explored  the  I'hilipjiiiies,  chietly  on  foot,  and  made  mapa 
of  those  islands,  llaring  sui-vivimI  severe  attacks  of  fever  he  ei- 
smined  the  volcanic  region  of  Java,  and  was  the  first  to  descend 
into  tbo  grcAt  crater  of  Tael  and  make  a  sketch  of  its  interior.  In 
this  early  effort,  the  zeal  of  the  youth  Eecnied  to  have  no  bounds,  for 
lie  was  lowered  upwards  of  700  feet  by  a  bnmboo  rope,  and  from 
tlie  effects  of  the  strong  sulphurous  fiimea  was  senseless  when  bauk'd 
uj)  to  the  rim  of  the  orifice.  He  not  only  traverBeJ  India  and 
Ceylon,  but  also  visited  Egypt,  where  he  was  aasoelated  witli  Lop- 
sius;  but  unfortuuately  lost  his  ni>t«suud  papers,  and  being  stricken 
with  the  plague,  narrowly  escaped  deatli.  Subsequently  he  sailed 
to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  examined  the  slave  factories,  and  pro- 
posed f  o  make  a  journey  to  Aboraoy,  whieh  he  never  accomplished, 
owing  to  a  violent  fever,  from  whieh  he  sufiered  during  his  life*-ft 
fact  which  is  not  to  be  passed  over  without  (he  comment,  that  his 
Arctic  sufferings  were  nof.  the  cause  of  his  decease ;  for  he  returned 
from  bis  last  perilous  exploits  in  perfect  health.  His  braver^-, 
ability,  and  geoerosit^  were  next  conspicuunsly  elicited  in  the 
Mexican  war;  and  even  then  he  endeavoured  to  find  time  to  make 
barometricAl  observations  on  the  height  of  Popocatepetl.  Having 
volunteered  Ids  services  as  surgeon  to  the  first  American  expi-di- 
tiun  in  search  of  Frnnklin,  he  published  a  niuratlve  of  this  voyage 
under  De  Ilavou.  Finally,  he  performed  those  extraordinary  le- 
hiearches  beyond  the  head  of  Boifin  ISay,  which  obtained  for  him 
•:iur  Gold  ^ledal  at  the  last  anniversary  and  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  all  geograpbers.  At  that  lime,  however,  we  had  not  penieed 
those  thrilling  pages,  wliich  have  since  brought  to  our  mind's  eye 
the  unparalleled  combination  of  genius,  with  i>atient  endurance  and 
fortitude,  which  euabled  this  young  American  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  associates.  With  what  simplicity,  what  fervour,  what  eloquence, 
and  what  truth  has  he  described  the  sufferings  and  perils  from  which 
he  extricated  his   ice-bonnil  crew !     Yon  must,  indeed,  all   agiixi 
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with  mo.  that  in  tli.«  wln.If  fscrit'S  »»f  liieraiuru  there  is  no  ^ 
whitrh  iii'»n'  i'lM'liiiM-Iv  <]i'Vi;h»]»('s  tlic  stnif^jjlcs  of  humanity  1 
tho  niu.st  hitiiiM.'  siilR'i'in^,  t»r  Avhich  tlemonbtnites  more  striki 
liow  iho  nn».st  iippalling  diflicultios  can  be  overcome  by  the 
of  a  linn  rrsolvo  with  tin.*  nt-ver-failing  reRoiirces  of  a  1 
intclhrt.  In  all  these  hoaii.  rciulin*^  page8  there  is  no  ja 
wliich  ronios  niiax*  home  to  tho  Knj^liKhmen  who  are  stiU 
cntinjjc  th<»  n^irch  for  the  nrlirs  uf  Ihe  Erehus  and  Terror, 
ym  thit  in  which.  afiiT  jml*ring  from  the  experience  of  his  own 

Pjll  ]«.ini«ais.  how  mon  of  our  lineage  maybe  brunght  to  bear  ii 

eohl  an«l  trail  on  their  existence  among  the  Esquimaux,  he 
f;«»H!oipiiM«N  : — ••  My  min«l  never  realizes  the  complete  catastr 
the  «l«'stnittion  of  all  Franklin's  erews,     I  picture  these  to  n 
'jj  brolvi'ii  intt»  <let:i«'hments,  ami  my  mind  fixes  itself  <in  one 

il  gr'»n]»  of  some  tliirty.  who  have  foinid  the  ojien  spot  of  some 

ethly,  ami  umhr  tin*  teacrhings  of  an  M^(]ninianx,  or  perhaps 
of  their  own  tiretMiland  whalers,  have  set  bravely  to  work 
trapped  the  ft»x,  speared  the  bear,  and  killed  tho  seal,  tho  wj 
an«l  the  whale.  —  /  f/tinl:  of  fhin  (»rv  with  hope,  I  sick*: n  not  to  l>e  c 
rrarii  th.'in,"*  'rhe>e  generous  and  h»ffy  sentiments,  as  T  shall  i 
wards  point  c»ut  in  dwi-lling  on  Lady  Franklin's  final  search 
shared  by  that  distinguished  Arctic  oflleer,  our  associate  Ca] 
I  larlstene,  i»f  the  Fuited  States'  Xavy;  and  they  have  justly  awak 
the  hoi»e  in  the  breasts  of  manv  of  my  cotnitrvmen  as  well  as  mi 
'.  that  soim;  i»f  the  line  young  fellows  who  sailed  with  Fmuklin 

still  !>••  alivf  -the  conviction  that  they  must,  for  the  honoii 
our  eotnitry,  be  sought  for,  as  well  as  the  debris  and  records  of 
Erebus  and  'r(irn»r. 

It  was.  indeed,  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  me  that  when 
Kane  visiti^d   Knghind  last  autumn,  this  metropolis  (as  is  nsus 
that  sc:ison )  was  desert^'d  by  many  of  tho.-e  ]»ersons  who  most  va 
his  i'haract«*r,  and  that  nt»ne  of  those  attentions  could  then  be 
to  him  which,  had    his  stay  amongst  us  been  prolonged,  W( 
doubtless  have  been  sh(»woied  upon  him  from  tho  Soveragn  dc 
wards,     lliit,  alas!  tho  stroke  of  death  was  already  upon  him, 
wlien    L   lirst    shook    his    hand,    I   at    once    saw   that    his    ea 
eye   b(;amed  forth  from  a  wasted  and  all  but  exjjiring  body. 
geographers  we  were  not,  h<»wevor,  remiss  in  our  endeavoni 
honour  him;   and  although  his  malady  jaxvented  his  attendanc 
our  apartments  t«»  receive  our  heartiest  welcome,  I  then  jjrojw 


*  Kane's  Arctic  Kxpnlition,  vol.  i.  pp.  243-G. 
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I  Reaulution  cspressiTO  of  our  adiuiriitiuii  uF  bix  condtict,  ^^lli(!ll 
n  parsed  with  acclamalion,  and  whioh  wus  coiamanicatud  tu  liim 
BODulIy  by  our  lamented  lato  President,  Admiral  Beeiihey.* 
(iiig  away  to  the  Havannah  to  eeek  a  milder  clime,  Dr.  Kane 
a  terminated  his  noble  and  brilliant  career.  If  on  the  BuLjeot 
(Arctic  re§earch  our  meed  of  praise  has  justly  been  olTerod  to 
h  pure  philanthropists  as  Grinnell  and  I'eabody,  l^t  me  say  that 
Sere  never  has  been  an  occasion  in  which  the  people  of  tlie  Vnited 
titatea  have  done  greater  honour  to  themselves  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  Bought  to  testily  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
young  ht:ro  Kane,  when  his  mortal  remains  reached  hie  native  city  of 
I'hlladelphia.  "  The  loug  proceKHiun  of  mouiTiem  (an  is  recuided  in 
the  '  I'hiladelphia  Evening  Journal '  of  March  12),  the  crowded  yet 
silent  Hlreoli^  through  which  they  move,  the  roll  of  mniBed  diiuua, 
tiie  booming  of  minute  guns,  the  tolling  of  paeaiug  bells,  the  ciaped 
flags  at  half  mast,  and  all  the  solemn  pageantry  uf  the  eceuc  proclaim 
that  it  is  no  ordinary  occat^ion  which  has  called  forlh  these  impreB- 
sive  demonstrations  of  public  respect."  Agreeing  entiicly  with 
this  eloquent  writer,  that  few  men  have  ever  lived,  who  have  earned 
a  better  title  to  the  esteem  and  adlnil^ation  of  hia  race,  and  also 
mly  commending  to  your  notice  the  sentiment  proceeding  from 
»t  commercial  city  of  our  kinsmen,  "  that  we  are  not  to  look 
0  mere  utttUaiiaii  value  of  T>r.  Kane's  labours  and  adventures,  to 
the  claim  for  that  bright  and  uoiadiug  glory  which  must  ever  sur- 
round his  name,"  let  me  eay  that,  by  rc-echoiug  the  voice  of  America 
on  this  occasion,  England  can  best  cherish  the  memoiy  of  one  who 
dared  and  did  such  heroic  deeds  to  rcECue  onr  lost  navigators. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  glanced  at  the  feats  wliich  onr  deceased 
Medallist  had  acconipliBhed  in  the  short  life-time  of  thivty-fivo 
years  nndur  the  impulses  of  humanity  and  science,  I  cannot  better 
sum  up  his  virtues  than  in  the  words  of  the  divine  who  preached 
his  funeral  sermon  | — "  He  has  traversed  the  planet  in  its  moat  in- 
accessible places,  has  gathered  hero  and  there  a  laurel  fi\>m  cveiy 
walk  of  physical  research  in  which  he  strayed,  has  gone  into  the 
thick  of  i>erilous  adventure,  abstracting  in  the  spirit  of  philosophy, 
yet  seeing  and  loving  in  tho  epirit  of  poesy,  has  returned  to  invest 
the  very  story  of  his  escajHi  with  the  channa  of  literature  and  art, 
and  dying  at  length  in  the  morning  of  bis  fame,  is  now  lamented 
rith  mingled  affection  and  pride  by  his  country  and  the  world." 


«  better 
^^bnnly 
^^Kreat  < 
^^^nho  m 


■  Sii  G«ogniphiF>l  Proceeiliuj 
t  The  R«T.  f.  W.  ShiifliiiL 
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G  y/M  uAi'iiiCAL  Proguess. 

Admiralty  Sarvet/s. — The  ^luritiinc  Surveys  of  Britain  have 
steadily  carried  forward  during  the  i)a«t  year.  I  am  info; 
by  Captain  Washington,  r.n.,  1  lydrographer  to  the  Navy, 
worthy  fiiiecesHor  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  Beaufort,  that  twenty  diff 
surveying  parties  are  in  active  service,  about  one-half  of  "whic! 
eni]>loyed  on  our  own  cojints,  the  remainder  in  the  Colonies 
Mediterranean,  the  liiver  Plate,  the  South- westenx  Pacific,  am 
coast  of  ( 1iina. 

Eiujlamh — 'J'o  begin  with  opeiiitions  at  home.  Sanitary  mea 
connected  with  the  metropolis  have  necessitated  a  fresh  sui'v* 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Hiver  'J'hames.  At  the  instance  of  the  \ 
(.Commissioner  of  Works,  Commainlera  Ihirstal  and  Cudlip,  in  Ai 
last,  began  a  minute  survey  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge  npv 
{^  to  Putney,  a  distance  of  about  7i  miles,  running  again  the  idcr 

lines  of  sections,  at  abcnit  700  feet  apart,  taken  by  Giles  in  182 
order  to  institute  a  comparison  as  to  the  change  in  the  bed  o1 
river.  These  soundings  have  been  laid  down  on  the  sheets  o^ 
Ordnance  Survey  of  London  on  a  scale  of  GO  inches  to  a  statute  i 
a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  show  minutely  every  feature. 

The  result,  as  shown  in  (.'onmiandcr  BurstaPs  Beport  and  Ti 

verso  Sections,  is  that  since  the  year  1R2.>  the  average  deepenii 

the  bed  hius  been  about  4  feet  from  Putney  to  Westminster  Bri 

I"  and  about  (>  feet  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridge;    but 

1  average*  by  no  means  shows  the  extent  of  the  scour  consequen 

the  removal  of  Old  li{md()n  Britlge  in  18;>2,  tis,  for  instance,  neai 
Grosvenor  Canal  there  ai"c*  places  where  the  deepening  has 
l;{feet;  at  Westminster  Bridg<»  10  feet;  at  Hungerford  Hi 
and  above  Southwark  I'ridge  14  ftH?t.  llieso  figures  are  hi 
instinctive,  as  showing  the  improvement  which  might.be  exjK 
in  other  rivers  in  this  country,  if  the  old  fashioned  bridges  w 
now  act  as  dams  were  removed,  as  in  the  Tyne,  the  Slaney,  anc 
Liifey ;  and  if  Newcastle,  Wexford,  and  Cork  Bridges  were  ix* 
with  proper  openings. 

The  sounding  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  will  be  contii 
in  sections  of  150  feet  a|.>art  frt  an  Putney  t/)  near  the  lliames  THu 
about  li  miles  below  London  Biidge.  At  that  point  it  has 
taken  aip  by  Connuandcr  Cudlip,  who  is  now  engaged  soiui 
Greenwich,  Blackwall,  and  Woolwich  Beaches,  the  ]>lans  of  w! 
it  may  bo  hoped,  will  fonn  thi'  foundation  for  a  systematic  an< 
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tctisivo  dredging  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the  river  so  booh  na  tie 
TI11UUG8  Conaorvancj  Board  can  be  brought  into  action. 

On  the  East  Coafit  of  England,  Mr.  E.  K.  f 'alver  has  revheA  all  tlie 
charts  during  the  past  year,  aud  iuserted  the  changes  tlmt  have  laken 
place  during  the  lat<t  ten  yuan,  and  especially  in  the  fiuquented 
anclioroges  of  Yarmouth  aud  Lowestoft  Itoads.  lie  has  also  pre- 
pared the  Sailing  IHrcclJont)  for  this  cuaiit  and  fur  the  opposite  shore 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Jutland  up  to  the  Skaw,  which  wiJl  form 
Parts  III.  aud  IV.  of  tho  '  NorUi  Sea  Pilot'  now  in  preparation. 

Ou  the  South  (.'oast  of  England,  tho  surveying  party  under  Com- 
mander Cox  and  Mossra.  Usbome  and  Davis  have  just  completed  a 
careftd  osamination  of  Plymouth  Sound,  whence  it  appeare  that  ihat 
well-knuwn  roadstead  has  not  silted  up  in  any  appreciable  degree 
since  tho  breakwater  waa  placed  aorosx  lis  entrance — an  interval  of 
five  and  forty  years — the  first  stone  having  been  dupoeited  in 
August,  18  J2. 

In  Cornwall,  Captain  ^\■illiamB  and  Mr.  AVells  have  complcled  tlie 
Burvey  of  the  Fowcy  River,  from  Lostwithiel  to  the  sea,  and  a  portion 
of  the  coast  from  Fowey  to  the  Dodman, 

In  the  Bristol  Channel,  Commander  Aldridgo  and  Mr.  Ilall  have 
aurveyLid  Caldy  and  Tenby  Roads,  where  they  have  discovered  and 
majiped  several  nuw  rocks  and  shoals  not  before  pointed  out, 

Swthnd.—ln  the  Frith  of  Fortli,  Lieut.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Sutton 
have  surveyed  the  coast  of  Haddington  by  Dunbar  and  St,  Abb's 
Head  to  Coldingham,  and  have  completed  tlie  outer  soundings  to  the 
eastward  of  tho  lalo  of  May,  which  mark  the  approach  to  this  es- 
■iensive  eatnary. 

Farther  n<.irth,  a  detailed  plan  of  the  Bay  and  Harbour  of  Wick 
Pnltuney  Town  has  recently  been  published  at  the  Admiralty, 
preparatory,  we  trust,  to  tho  laying  out  of  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  on 
fliat  espoecd  coast,  where  in  an  easterly  gale  the  1000  herring-boats 
that  annually  fish  out  of  AVick  have  no  shelter  lo  run  for.  The 
uumbciB  of  valuable  liveH  at  stake  in  these  important  fisheries  im- 
.lively  demand  that  a  suitable  harbour  in  tlie  most  appropriate 
should  be  constructed  without  further  loss  of  time.* 

The  Sailing  Directions  fur  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  originally 

iWU  up  by  the  late  Commander  Thomas,  and  revised  and  corrected 
Mr.  E.  K.  Calver,  have  been  published  during  the  past  year,  and 
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tliey  f.»nu  Tjii  t  I.  «-f  the  four  part-;  of  tlic  *  North  Sea  Pilot,'  the  v 
of  wliich  work  will,  we  tntst,  he  in  the  hands  of  the  mai'iner  b 
tlu'  close  of  the  present  year. 

On  the  north- west  otuist  of  Sc(»tlanil,  Commander  Wood  has 
voyed  a  sinall  portion  of  Skyo,  while  Mr.  Jeffeiy  has  mapped  ] 
Is e vis.  Several  detaehed  Charts  also  of  these  coasts  have 
puhlishecl  duriiif^  the  past  year,  as  hjchs  Broom,  Ewe,  H< 
Gairh»eh,  lOdraehiUes  Bay,  including  the  lochs,  liiiasay  and  I 
Sound,  S»>untls  of  Seil,  Mull,  Sleat  and  Kyle  !Rhea. 

In  Argyleshire,  lV»mnianders  I'edford  and  Creyke,  and  Mr.  I 
chier,  have  added  to  our  knowhMljjje  of  the  north  chores  of  the 
of  Mull,  and  have  re-examined  Oban  bay. 

In  Iho  Hebrides  some  soundinpjs  oft'  the  isle  of  Lewis  hare 
obtained  by  ('ai)tain   Otter  and  his   staff  in  the   Porcupine; 
during  the  ^uesent  season  a  survey  of  the  Sound  of  IlarriH  will, 
lioj>ed.  prove  to  the  mariner  whether,  in  case  of  need,  he  may  6i 
run  fnr  that  stniit. 

Jr'lamf. — On  the  north-easteni  shore  of  Treland.  Mes.srs.  IIos 
Aird,  and  Vule.  have  com]»leted  the  examination  of  Belfast  IFarl 
and  made  ])atent  the  improvements  that  public  spirit,  combined 
'I  good  engineering,  has  within  the  hist  few  years  effected   in 

port.  They  have  also  niap])ed  a  portion  ()f  the  coast  of  Ant 
from  (Jarrow  Point  to  Ballygally  Head,  the  fine  natural  harboi 
Lough  Larne.  and  the  artili«ial  packet-station  of  Donaghadee. 

In  \\'exf«»nl,  <»n  the  .s»»uih-eastern  coast,  (*aptain  Frazer  and  L: 
Bullock  have  re-examined  the  channels  and  banks  at  the  entram 
that  harbour,  where  some  remarkjd)le  changes  have  taken  jdacc, 
mule  a  detaihd  survey  of  the  h*iver  Slaney  up  to  the  town  of  fa 
corthy,  pieparatnry,  we  trust,  t<.»  some  extensive  improvements  ii 
channel— a  meastire  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  c( 
sponding  benefit  to  the  fertile  country  which  that  river  drains. 

In  Donegal,  on  the  north-west  coast,  Captain  Bedford  and  Li 
Ibu'ner  have  completed  elabomle  ]>lans  of  Sheep  Haven  and  Mill 
Bay.  By  i>crmissi<in  of  the  Admiralty,  these  plans  have  I»eeM 
hibitcd  at  our  evening  meetings,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  willii 
join  with  me  in  acknowledging  the  apparent  fidelity  and  beauty^ 
which  the  features  <.»f  these  natuiid  inh'ts  have  1  een  jXirtrayed. 

In  Keiry,  on  the  stnith  wrsteni  coast,  Commanders  Becchey 
Edye,  with  Mr.  \V.  !>.  CalviT,  have  mapped  a  poition  of  Tialce 
]*rand«»n  bays,  while  31r.  31cI»ougall  hnssmveyed  Dingle  and  Ve 
harbours,  which  lie  on  the  soul  hern  side  of  the  same  bold  projec 
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penmauta  of  Keny,  and  whict,  having  twice  extunined  myself,  I  can 
tostify  to  be  the  most  inloi-esting  part  of  Ireland,  in  showing  certain 
rclaticins  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  rooks,  which  can  nowhere 
L'lao  bo  Been  in  the  sister  island. 

'V\ie  ucighbourLood  of  this  immediate  coojrt.,  on  tho  soalh  side  of 
I'ingte  Bay,  is  about  to  botome  a  site  of  rauoh  interest  and  import- 
ance, the  small  island  of  Yulentia  having  been  selected  as  lheEai,tcm 
or  Eui-opean  terminnu  of  that  Atlanliu  Electric  Telegraph  Cable, 
on  wbieh  I  shall  presently  enlarge,  as  destined  to  unite  the  two 
oontineatfi  in  stricter  bondit  of  amity  and  good  fellowship. 

It  must  interest  my  hearers  to  know  that  Lieut.  Dayman,  r.n., 
who  waa  a  companion  of  8ir  James  Kobb  in  his  voyage  in  the 
Antarottc  regions,  will  leave  England  in  a  few  days  in  command  of 
tho  (_'yclop8  steamer,  to  carry  a  line  of  deep  sea  soundings  across 
the  Atlantic,  from  Vnlentia  to  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland.  The 
vessel  is  furnished  with  some  20,000  fathoms  of  line  of  different 
BiKes,  a  portion  being  of  sillc,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  sounding 
machines,  mid  a  steam-engine  on  deck  on  purpose  to  heave  iu  and 
reel  up  the  line,  and  we  may  fairly  hope,  ere  long,  to  liavo  a  second 
continuous  line  of  soundings  acixiss  the  Atlantic,  and  know  the 
nature  <if  tho  hod  on  which  the  Telegraph  Cubic  will  have  to  repose. 

With  the  authority  of  our  Council,  I  took  advantage  of  the  an- 
noUQcemeut  of  this  expcdjtioa,  bo  deeply  interesting  to  naturalists, 
and  suggested  to  the  Uydrogrspher  that,  the  opportunity  being  one 
which  might  never  recur  of  obtaining  au  accurate  acquaintance 
with  submarine  life  at  great  depths,  a  competent  naturalist  might 
bo  allowed  to  accompany  the  survey,  or  that  in  any  case  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Cyclops  might  lie  so  instructed  as  to  record  accurately 
tho  phenomena. 

Black  Sfa. — Tn  quitting  our  home  for  foreign  shores,  the  survey  of 

0  Delta  of  the  Danube  claims  precedence,  and  is  entitled,  in  tho 
n  of  my  eminent  friend  Captain  Washington,  to  our  warmest 
lowledgments  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  hos  been 

lied  out  by  Lieut.  Wilkinson,  k.n.,  under  the  orders  of  Captain 

rait,  R.N.,  c.B,.  whose  report  on  Fidonisi,  or  Serptnt  Island,  has 
jommunicated  to  the  Society  by  the  Admiralty.     This  recent 

rvey  of  Ihe  strenms  which  form  the  delta  of  ihe  Danube  is  com- 
prised in  several  charts,  filled  almost  to  over0owing  with  soundings 
of  tlie  three  principal  branches,  OchAkov  or  Kilia  to  the  north,  the 
in  the  centre,  and  the  St.  George  or  Khedriliz  to  the 
Tliese   plans  are  now  lying  on   the  table  before   us,  and 
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,.  tlu'V  lu'>iM«.ilv   f.»r  iliriiiM.'lvfs  (»ur  admiration  of  the  Lcaiity  <»f 

*-'  i-\(Miui.n  ami  of  tin*  uiillimliing  poi^cvi'i-anco  with    which  1 

wrvici/s  wvvi'  ac«M.nnj»li.sheil  in  tlic  shurt  iiuriod  uf  a  few  mont 
hiM  antnnin. 

S.ut  if  A','>c. —  I )nn ni:j  tho  jjresont  session,  we  have  received 
(lur  as.sociatt',  ('a]>tain  ,Sht.-rard  Osborn,  r.n.  (so  honourably  ki 
t<»  us  l)y  his  A  n't  ic  i'xi»l«»ratit»n.s  and  writinjjfs),  an  interesting 
nmnicatinn  on  the  ^e'.»i::rai>hy  of  ihe  »Sea  of  Azov,  the  Putrid 
and  th«-  atljariMit  I'oaNts,  with  remarks  on  their  commercial  eapj 
tiis.  As  till'  liydrojrraphical  foatnros  uf  this  area  are  peeul 
dt'si'ivinLC  of  n«»tifi',  I  natural!  v  treat  of  them  tmder  the  head  o 
Uritisli  Naval  Surveys.  In  no  })ai*t  dccjiiT  than  40  feet,  the  c< 
of  this  sea  firms  a  Hat  hasin  Ti.')  nsik's  in  extent  from  east  to  ^ 
;!nd  :'»."»  from  north  to  south,  >\ith  an  inclination  fn>m  the  ed 

•^J  this  level  to  \\w  e«»a>t  of  almnt  a  foot  i)er  mile,  increasing  s 

what  in  ahniptness  as  the  water  shallows. 

t'J  The  sandy  sjiits,  which  are  so  remarkahlo,  and  are  attrilmte 

th<»  author  to  volcanic  action,  afford  u  shelter  against  easterly  w; 
}»ut  there  is  n«)  j>rotection  in  any  part  of  the  sea  a^iiiiJst  t 
from  the  wc>-t.  When  this  counmniicatic»n  was  read,  1  c<:>u ill] 
frtim  perMinal  tihservation,  the  aircuracy  of  Captnin  OhIkdhu 
marks  upon  the.  rapid  aceunndation  of  sand  on  these  spits; 
the  fa(!t  of  their  heijjg  ]ireeipit«'Us  on  the  Oiust  side  and  j^hol 
on  the  West  is  a  goud  addition  to  our  knuwledgo.  There  cai 
iiM  dtiuht,  ln»wever,  tli;it  the  hase  of  some  of  them,  near  the  p< 
consists  of  knolls  farmed  l»y  tin.*  discharge  of  hallast  from  tnul 
vessels,  thus  Inrming  nuclei  for  fresh  alluviid  deposits,  which,  i 
a  short  time,  heetime  c«»nneete<l  t<»gether;  and  miless  meani 
ado]iied  for  eln-ckiug  this  system  of  a<'cumulation,  tho  Sea  ' 
he  lore  long.  l»e  hardly  navigaMe  in  certain  places. 

The  a^^sfrtinn  of  M.  Taithout  de  Marijniv,  that  there  is  little 
rent  in  the  Sea  (»f  Azov,  is  shown  hy  Captain  ()sl)umt(»  he  an  er 
the  existi'ueo  «if  currents  heing  indicated,  not  only  hy  the  r 
once  of  the  winds  on  the  motion  of  the  water,  but  also  h 
]dainly  manifested  hy  the  outflow  from  the  delta  of  the  Don, 
Sivash,  and  the  rivers  hetween  Taman  and  Kamishova.  The  i 
i\  sical  features  of  the  Spit   (»f  Arahat,  and  of  the  8iva.**h  or  Pi 

Sea,  are  deserilMMl    from    oh^'rvations  made,  under  verv  dift 
circumstane<'s.  during  the  late  war. 

Mrilltn'i'iii'  a:t  o:i(i  Ai'rhij^hii  ,-  On  a  recent  route  from  Malt 
the  Daixlanellcs,  Captain  Spratt  liad  an  <»pporl unity  uf  ohtaiui 
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line  of  deep  Bea  soundings  between  tliat  island  and  Candui,  in. 
which  the  great^at  depth  was  2170  fathoms.  The  section  is  very 
Etriking ;  fur  a  distauce  of  bO  mileti  to  thu  eaiitward  of  Malta  tho 
dopth  dues  not  exceed  100  fathomi),  after  which  it  drops  almost 
suddenly  to  1500  and  2000  fathoms,  and  coatiauos  DOur  that  level 
below  the  Burlaou  of  tlio  eoa  until  within  20  miles  of  thtt  east  end  of 
Conditk  or  Crete,  where  tho  White  Mountains  and  Mouut  Ida  rise  up 
to  a  nearly  enaal  height  a/unx  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  Cret© 
and  Ihe  Durdanellcs  the  greateat  depth  is  lliu  fathoms. 

AfriiM. — On  the  Korth  Coast  of  Egypt,  Communder  Mansell  in  llie 

Tarlaruti,  witli  his  aiibistatits,  Lieut.  Drooker  and  Mr.  Skead,  have 

iploted   a  survey  uf  the   coimt  from  Daraietta  eastward   to  El 

ih,  an  aduiiTnhle  plan  of  tho  port  of  Alexandria,  and  a  survey  of 

bay  of  Sutiz,  a  place  daily  becoming  of  more  impoilance  as  our 

:ct  mail  communication  extends  to  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

Taking  advantage  of  fine  weatLor  and  a  calm  sea.  Captain  Mansell 

has  lately  nui  a  line  of  soiwdings  between  Alexandria  and  the  island 

.c£  Rhodes.     From  the  coast  of  Egypt  the  depths  gradually  increase 

itil  at  70  miles  off  they  reach  1000  fathoms,  at  110  miles  1600 

which  is  the  maximum  depth  of  this  portion  of  the  basin 

tho  Levant.     'ITi©  above  soundings  are  of  great  interest  to  Iho 

logist  aa  well  as  tho  geographer,  and  do  oinch  oiedit  to  the 

C8  who,  overcoming  many  difSculties,  have  succeeded  in  carrying 

out. 

While  on  this  subject  1  should  mention  that,  in  October  1856, 
ira.  Uelarounubo  and  I'loii,  Ingt-nieurs  Hydrographes  of  tbe 
inch  Imperial  Marine,  carried  a  lino  of  soundings  aeross  the 
iterranean  between  I'ort  Vendres  in  France  to  Algiers,  in  which 
greatest  depth  was  abunl  the  same  aa  in  the  Levant,  namely 
»0  fathoms. 

South  AfiVM. — In  the  Cape  Colony  the  only  addition  we  have  to 
ird  is  tho  completion  by  Mr.  Francis  Skead  of  the  survey  of  Port 
ital,  begun  by  Lieut,  Dayman,  itj^^  in  185o.     I  cannot  h»re  bnt 
■*epeat  the  words  of  my  predecessor  in  this  C'hair,  that  both  the  land 
survey  of  the  colony  and  that  of  the  enaata  ought  to  be  pressed  for- 
ward.    E^-ery  year  that  ihcy  are  delayed  bars  the  progress  of  the 
ittlers,  hiudere  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  district,  and 
attended  with  loss  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 

Stas. — In  the  last  anniversaiy  Address  a  hope  was  expressed 
,t  Captain  Bate,  the  Bur\'cyor  oi"  tlio  island  of  PaJiiwnn.  might  be 
loi'o  usefully  employed  in  China  than  iu  uicrcty  commanding  a 
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i.  cniizinj:^  ship.    It  is  j^rutifviiig  to  ho  ahlc  to  state,  that  a  thoron 

"*  eqiiip]»CHl  survt'viu^  vessel,  the  Actieoii,  {iccuiiipanied  by  a  i 

Bteaiu  tender  the  lX)ve,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Bullock 
H^iiled  for  those  seas,  and  as  soon  as  the  present  unfortunato  d 
cnces  with  China  arc  settled,  (_'a])tain  Bate  will  resnmo  his  su 
on  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  most  require  it.  In  the  moani 
jMessrs.  Jiiehartls  and  Inskip  in  the  Sai^acen  will  proceed  f 
with  to  make  a  ih.-tailed  survey  <.»f  the  dangerous  shoal  As  I 
(lyinjiC  t^uly   00  leuj^ues  to  the  i:.s.k.  t»f  our  owii  colony  at  1 

||l|  Kong),  with  a  view  ti>  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  upon 

^im  extensive  coral  leef  which  has  caused  the  wi*eck  of  so  many  vei 

ffll  Simiu—  The  chart  of  the  ( iulf  of  Siam  has  been  materially  impr 

iij  during  the  jiasl  year.     ^Iessi*s.  Kicluirds  and  Inskip  have  vi 

.!:■  Bangkok,  where  they  experienced  great  attention  and  assist 

||[1  fr«ini  the  enlightened  niler  of  that  countiy  ;  they  have  rectifie< 

positions  t»f  several  ishuuls  and  of  many  tjf  the  headlands  and  c 
•.|  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf. 

Tttrtani,  — Fartln^r  north  on  the  coast  of  Taitarv  the  officere  oi 
of  oiu*  cniizing  vessels,  the  l»arracouta,  have  examined  a  harl 
which  they  havu  named  after  that  shij),  and  in  which  the  Km 
frigate  l*allas  had  taken  refugi\  This  capacious  harbour  is 
same  as  that  calli'd  Imjieradorsiki  Gavan,  or  Port  Impeiial,  b} 
liussians,  and  lies  almut  l.*>0  miles  south  of  Cfistries  Bay. 

In  the  Admiralty  ehart  c^f  these  regions  the  whole  course  o: 
Ami'ir  has  l)cen  laid  <lown  from  tlic?  astronomical  observations  i 
by  Pesehurof  in  H*^.")."),  which  nnder  the  river  quite  a  ncwfeatu] 
our  maps.  The  details  i»f  these  observations  are  given  in 
*  Morskoi  Sbornik/  or  lius.sian  Mautical  Magazine,  for  March 
May,  18.")7.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  that  excellent  geograp] 
periodical.  *  ^littheilungen,'  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Petermann  at  Got 
AVt  Znhimh — The  publication  of  the  detailed  charts  of  the  a 
and  harbours  of  this  group  <»f  islands  advances  rapidly;  the 
year  has  ]»roduced  f(Mir  coast  charts,  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  t 
inch,  and  11  plans  of  harbours  and  rivers,  including  Auckl 
\\aitemata,  Tau]>anaa,  \\hangar()a.  Ilokianga,  ttc,  being  a  poi 
of  the  ten  y«'ars'  labour  of  (.'a]»tains  Stokes  and  Drury,  with  Me 
(r.  liichards,  Frederick  .1.  O.  Evans,  .1.  II.  Kerr,  il-c.,  and 
tru.^t  that  befi.»re  the  (dose  of  the  next  vear  every  item  of  ii 
matii^n  wo  possess  of  these  islands  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
mariner. 

Pacijic  Ofxa.i, — (/aptain  Denham  in   the   Herald   continues 
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waeful  labours  in  the  son  th- western  Pacific.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  anrveyed  several  islands  of  the  Fiji  group,  as  Angau,  Matuka, 
Mbatiki,  Hoala,  and  liaa  swept  from  the  chart*  the  imaginary  Under- 
wood and  ilosaretta  reefs.  AssiHtftTtt-Snrgeon  Macdonald  of  the 
Herald  btw  made  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  island  \'i/i  L«w, 
w^hioh,  with  a  track  chart  of  tbe  ronte,  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Society  by  the  Admiralty.  Various  views  of  iieadlajids  and 
cbaracteristic  sketches  of  tbe  scencty  and  of  the  natives  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Glen  ^Vilson,  artist  to  the  espedition. 

A  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  12  t.heet8,-on  tbe  scale  of  ,>Bth& 
of  an  inch  to  a  degree,  has  recently  been  published  by  tbe  Ad- 
miralty, in  which  the  curves  of  equal  variation  have  been  carefiilly 
laid  down  for  the  j'car  1655,  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  O,  Evans,  chief  of 
the  (i^ompass  Observator;-.  The  whole  forms  avalnable  oontiibution 
to  hydrography,  snd  physical  geography. 

Jmenca.— I*iirsuing  our  imaginary  eastern  route,  we  have  the 
gratification  to  announce  that  a  well  organized  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  George  Richards,  b.s,,  favourably  knowfa 
as  a  fellow-labourer  with  Captain  Stokes  in  the  survey  of  Kew 
Zealand,  has  sailed  fur  Vancouver  Island,  to  determine,  in  ctm- 
jimction  with  tbe  Ignited  States  Commissioners,  the  boundary,  as 
laid  down  by  treaty,  between  the  liritish  and  American  possessiuns. 
This  espedition  cannot  but  be  productive  of  a  good  harvest  of  geo- 
graphical information. 

In  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  LieuL  Sidney,  with  slight  means  at  bis 

command,  bfLs  fixed  the  position  of  the  north  edge  of  the  English 

Sank,  lying  some   10  miles  south  of  Monte  Video;  be  has  com- 

""       ad  a  detailed  plan  of  tbe  river  and  outer  madsteftd  of  Buenos 

BS,  and  has  partially  examined  the  lower  course  of  the  Tmgnay. 

\  On  the  coftpt  of  Brazil,  I.ieut.  Parish,  U.N.,  has  fumibhed  plans  of 

tveral  small  harbours  and  olborwise  improved  our  charts,  while  a 

mplete  Sailing  Directory,  founded  on  the  labours  of  Baron 

,  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Rear-Adniiral  FitzRoy. 

<  /ni/iM,— The  additions  to  geography  in  the  West  Indies  eon- 

i  a  survey  of  tbe  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  and   the  harbour  of 

istiatietadt.  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Dillon;  a  re-examination 

I   harbour  of  Grey  Town  by  Mr.  Scott,  master  of  H.M.S. 

o^rieuse,  and   some  new  coral  patches  discovered  among  the 

aVl  Cays. 

in. — In  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  Commander  Shortland,  with 
Ueiil-  Scott  and  Mr.  Scamell,  has  completed  the  soundings  in  the 
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vitinitv  of  tin-  (iniiid  ^laiiaii  isldiuls  at  the  oiitmnce  of  tbc  Bav, 
has  iiiai»iK'<l  a  furlluT  ]»orti«.»n  of  the  suuth-\v«.»stfni  coabt  of  } 
Scolia. 

(riilf  of  Sf,  FAnnrnct', — IJcar-Ailiuiral  Bayfield,  in  siicccodin 
Ids  ihiyr^  ri'lircs  from  tlie  eoiiiinaml  of  the  survey  of  the  Gulf 
IJiver  »St.  Lawmut',  on  which  extt'usivo  work  he  luis  been  eng 
upwards  of  a  ipiartt-r  of  a  eenlury.  Jt  has  fallen  to  the  lot  o\ 
tiffieers  It)  orijiinale  and  hrin^  to  a  close,  after  so  many  yeai 
extended  and  laborious  a  work,  whei"e  the  »Survevor  had  to  c«^n 
wiili  a  rijr<»rous  climate  in  winter  and  f(»«;s  in  the  spring  and  auti 
leaving  hut  a  short  season  in  which  outdoor  work  could  be  cxect 
It  has,  liuwrVfr,  been  done  in  a  masterly  manner,  as  more  than 
publishetl  charts  and  ]>lans,  c<»mplete  hailing  direetions,  ai 
valuable  table  of  (JeMgraj»hical  Positions  ec»nuected  with  Que 
JJalifax,  and  Uostcn,  m«>st  fullv  testify.  1  am  sure  von  wll  all 
cordiiilly  with  me  in  wishing  many  years  of  honourable  repos 
the  pillant  Admiral  whose  laboin-s  l^vo  bestowed  8o  valuah 
b<H»n  on  tin*  marinert^and  wh«».se  ]irevious  observations,  let  me 
on  varinus  ^;lacial  plu*nomena,  includii^ij  tlfe  transport  of  block 
t\ni  ices  of  the  St.  J.awrence,  have  Ix'cn  of  signal  service  to  gt 
gical  science. 

Commamh'r  Orh'bar,  the  former  chief  assistant,  succeeds  to 
charge  of  the  survry,  which  will  be  continued  along  tlio  ea*: 
bhores  i»f  the  pi'ninsuUi  tif  Nova  Scotia. 


(h'll.id'tct*  S'lrry  nf  (h'''at  /^nV./;';/.— No  chango,  as  I  am  infer 
by  the  able  superintendent  of  the  Ordnance  Map  Oftjce,  JAi 
Colonel  .lames,  has  been  mrnle  in  the  orders  relative  to  the  sui 
during  tln»  last  year,  and  the  ))rogress  in  the  north  of  Knghmd 
Scotland  fur  the  twelve  months  ending  <»n  the  'Mai  of  March 
been  very  great,  ainounting  U)  ],.')l»4,-10l»  acres,  finished  in  e^ 
respect  for  ]>ubli(ation. 

The  j)ublication  of  the  following  counties  has  been  finished  wi 
the  last  year,  viz  Yorkshire,  I*' ifesh ire,  Kinross,  and  Liulithgowsl 

The   publication   of  tlie   following  C(mnti<»s  in  in  progres.<, 
iJurham,  Ayrshire,  J.)umfries>hire,  Jicnfrewshire,  and  l>erwicksl 

'J'he  survey  c»f  th'»  following  counties  luus  been  finished  during 
List  year,  viz.  IJerwickshire  and  Selkirkshire  (nearly). 

The  Survey  is  in  ]»rogress  in  the  fi»llowing  ctmnties-  Xorth 
berlaml,  Westmoreland,  Lanarkshire,  li<;xburghsliire,  Forfarsl 
and  Perthshire. 
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The  Bnrvoys  of  the  large  townn  of  Glasgow  aa<l  Dundee  anil  many 
others  have  aUo  been  fiaislied  in  the  last  year. 

An  outline  map  of  Lundoii,  ou  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile,  ha« 
also  been  made  within  the  laat  few  months.  The  onoinoh  map 
proceeds  )mri  }ms.fu  with  the  maps  on  the  larger  Kcalo,  and  great  ad- 
vantage is  derived  fruni  the  syHtcm  of  making  all  the  rednctiona 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  scales  by  the  aid  of  photography ; 
indeed,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  enpects  to  he  able  to  get  the  ground 
sketched  on  the  6-inch  impressions  in  siich  a  way  that,  when  reduced 
by  photography,  the  reduced  drawing  will  be  the  fac-simile  of  what 
the  engraver  is  to  produce. 

The  general  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  (he  War  Department 
consequent  upon  the  return  of  peace,  has  led  to  the  reduction  of  the 
proposed  grant  for  tlio  survey  for  tlio  present  year  («  the  extent  of 
27,0OOJ„  and,  as  a  confiequence,  the  surveying  force  has  been  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  3  officers  and  600  men,  the  parties  destined  for  the 
surveys  of  Cumberland,  Stidigg-^hire,  and  the  Western  Hebrides, 

Sareeff  of  the  Ututed  AingJum. — Ilaving  directed  th?T!oo- 
Leal  Surrey  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  laat  two  years,  it 
becomes  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  progress  of  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  no  intimately  connected  with  geographical  science. 
The  flrst  object  contemplated  by  my  predecessor,  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche,  in  founding  this  establishment,  was  so  to  colour  the  Ordnance 
or  Geographical  Maps  as  to  ccmvey  a  clear  idea  of  the  rocks  beneath 
the  surface  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fiirther  to  illustiata 
such  stmctaral  oharactcr  by  coloured  sections,  both  vertical  and 
horizontail.  In  tliis  way,  not  only  the  order  and  succession  of  the 
strata  are  delineated,  but  the  dislocatiuns  they  have  nnder^ene  are 
■kod ;  whilst  all  the  rocks  of  igueouB  origin  which  had  been  in- 
led  among  them  are  clearly  defined, 
the  work  advanced,  it  became  desirable,  that  lliese  siirvoysand 
itions  should  be  accompanied  by  volumes  explanalory  of  the 
nature  of  the  rocks,  and  their  mineral  and  zoological  distinctions, 
with  descriptions  and  figures  of  the  imbedded  organic  remuns. 
To  render  the  whole  subject  intelligible,  it  further  became  re- 
quisite so  to  expose  the  fossils  collected  by  the  surveyors,  that 
the  public  might  bo  led  to  understand  the  ralionak  Upon  which 
maps,    sections,    and    descriiitiona    were  founded.      Thns,    a 
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MM>^.iim  Ji  iviii;;;  ln.r-n  e.s!;iMi>li<:Ml  on  a  sinall  scale  in  C 
r'«»nrt,  A\iili  an  atturli<.Ml  cxpc-rimcnttil  chemist  and  labori 
it  wfLS  il(;cidcMl  by  Sir  Kulivit  Peel,  at  the  suggestion  < 
lamented  jir<;deces.sor,  that  the  whule  estahlishment  should  I 
larged  and  placed  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  on  which  contii 
countries  .su>tain  such  mineral  and  geological  surveys.  ITien 
the  Museum  in  Jermyn-slreet,  which,  from  its  origin,  was  const 
to  he  not  <»nly  the  central  Ma]>  Oftice  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ^ 
the  fiehlwork  of  iIk*  survevurs  Ls  laid  down,  compared,  and  issi 
th«.'  public,  but  alsM  a  jdaci;  where  the  proofs  of  the  accuracy  oi 
wurlcs  miglit  be  acci-.N^ible  to  every  one.  Collocating  in  it ; 
m(!n.s  nf  the  building  stones,  marbles,  giiinites,  *fec.,  of  vaiiouj 
trii'ts,  this  museum  was  rendered  still  more  useful  by  the  addit 
a  Mining  iieconl  <  )i!ice,  in  whieh  plans  of  all  the  mines,  abandoi: 
existing,  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  registered  and  kej)t,  and  vs 
statist  ieal  docimieiits  brought  together  to  show  the  whole  mi 
prnilueo  tif  the  country.  Lastly,  to  attain  the  same  j)osition 
occupied  by  the  mining  schools  of  France,  Germany,  and 
countiics,  it  was  resolved  to  ocmstitute  within  the  new  buildi 
regular  ?>chool  of  Mines,  and  to  carry  out  in  it  (which  had  nov 
been  previously  atti.'m])ti;d  in  Ihitain)  a  complete  course  o 
struct  ion  in  those  physical  sciences  on  which  geology  is  based. 
eminence  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  1  am  associated  in  Jer 
street,  is  tho  best  guanintee  for  the  success  of  an  establish; 
I'  in  whieh  youths  can  be  thoroaighly  and  systematically  instructs 

J  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  mining 

*  geology. 

^ly  hearers  will  therefore  understand,  that  the  Jermyn-s 
establishment,  luiving  for  its  basis  the  geological  and  minend  i 
tration  of  the  IJritish  isles,  performs,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  c 
duties  to  which  brief  allusion  is  here  made,  and  must  bo  view* 
a  truly  useful  national  undertjiking. 

The  ma]»s,  which  have  bi.en  completed  and  published  on 
1-inch  scale  with  (»-inch  horizontal  sections,  relate  to  the  who! 
Wales,  all  the  south-westeni  districts,  and  a  great  portion  oi 
central  counties  of  England;  whilst  vast  tracts  in  li-eland  ! 
been  surveyed  and  the  information  regist(>red  on  maps  of  the  (5- 
scale.  and  four  counties  published  on  the  new  1-inch  maps. 

iu  Scotland  also,  progress  lias  been  made  commensurate  witl 
present  force  of  surveyors,  and  there,  as  in  Ireland,  the  data 
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Igistered  on  the  maps  of  the  S-inch  scale,  bo  as  t«  bg  ready  to  be 

Ailisbeil,  -when  the  tnape  of  the  districts  under  review  shall  have 
a  oonipleted. 

[  btive  great  satisfiictioii  in  informing  you  that,  as  tlie  Geological 

rvey  proceeds,  the  public  iH  rapidly  becoming  awure  of  its  value. 

»  sale  of  the  maps  and  sections  has  recently  been  dutililed;  so 
;,  if  the  present  demand  should  continue,  the  uale  of  this  year 

il  exceed  5O0O  sheets. 
a  no  men  of  scieuce  are  mure  directly  concerned  with  the  sue- 

sful  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  country,  than  the 
plogisls  who  iiavo  to  work  out  the  subterranean  phenomena  upon 

s  geographical  ftatures  there  laid  down,  so  it  mny  naturally  be 
especled,  that  i-  ^ould  express  my  optaJon  on  the  questi)  vexaia 
whiob'lias  been  so  much  agitated  in  Parliament,  viz.  the  bent  scale 
for  publifntion. 

Most  persons  will  agree  with  me  in  what  I  have  long  contended 
for,  that  a  1-inch  scale  *  is  hirgo  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
goneial  map,  and  any  one  who  donbts  it  should  visit  the  Museum 
in  J  ermjTi -street,  and  there  see  how  vast  a  portion  of  a  lofty  hall 
is  required  to  exhihit  at  one  view  that  portion  only  which  in  geo- 
logioally  finished,  or  Wales  and  the  half  of  England.  But,  whilst 
lur  the  general  purposea  uf  the  public,  this  scale  (which  is  larger 
tlutn  that  of  the  pMished  maps  of  France  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries) is  quite  auffioient,  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  thai  for  several  objects 
of  the  geological  surveyor  the  0-inch  map  is  often  of  higher  value. 
This  latler  scale  was  applied  to  Ireland,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  the  smallest  meosare  on  which  every  essential  feature  of  a  tract, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  could  be  laid  down.  It  follows  there- 
fore that,  in  availing  himself  of  ihis  map,  the  field  geologist  has  at 
hand  a  datum-jwint  for  every  observation ;  parlicularly  if  it  be 
furnished  with  conUiur  Hues  marking  the  relative  altitudes.  In 
short,  be  can  regiuter,  with  an  accuracy  unattAinabte,  except  on 
such  a  scale,  every  outcrop,  fold,  or  break  of  the  bods ;  and  hence, 

■  Scf  ML-moriiil  rcEnlting  fram  ■  molulioa  which  I  maved  at  the  fourib  or 
Eiliohur^h  Mraling  of  ihc  Rrilish  AssocialioD  for  the  Ailrsncemeiit  of  Sdenco 
(1834)  wid  presented  lo  the  ChaTieelloi  of  the  Exebeqaer  (now  Lord  MotitMBle) 
in  Mny.  1835.  Rcpon  of  the  BritiiJi  Aseociaiion,  Prwecilingti  at  ihe  MeeUng, 
p.  xixti.  Tbit  document,  wliicb  abowed  tb«  deplorabli!  tiaie  of  the  Geography 
lit  my  native  country  m  that  time,  was  also  printed  by  order  of  the  lluiise  of 
CooimoDs.  Subsequrnlly,  when  President  of  thiB  Society  in  18.i3,  I  igniu  ini<Te 
a  Blmng  appeal  touching  tbe  neglect  of  Scollitb  GeDgraphy. — Jonrnnl  of  tbe 
B»y»l  Ucog.  Soc.,  Vd.  JQCllI.,  President's  Addreaa,  p.Txx«ii. 
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iiidopcndeutl}'  of  the  advancement  of  tlio  theoretical  brancbes  of 
subject,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  i 
strata,  ho  can  estscutially  serve  the  purposes  of  the  mining] 
prietor. 

Having  always  held  (as  I  still  hold)  that  tho  1-inch  map  u 
publication  wliich  tho  country  most  requires,  I  am  bound  to  ret 
that  my  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  0-inch  scale,  for  certain  j 
logical  and  mining  puq)o.ses,  is  the  result  of  an  examination  oi 
able  surveys  conducted  on  maps  of  that  size  imder  the  giiidanc 
Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes  in  Ireland  and  of  Professor  Eamsay  in  Scotli 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  this^J^rger  scale  will  be  maintained 
ordinately  with  tho  small^  onc/^ 
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Ohservafions  on  tfie  Summit  of  the  Peak  of  Tenmffe. — Having  spc 
of  the  progress  of  practical  geography  at  home  and  in  our  dis 
Naval  Sur\'eyH,  it  becomes  my  agreeable  duty  to  notice  the  uncom: 
British  exjiedition  proposed  and  executed  last  year  by  Profe 
Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer- Huyal  for  Scotland.  During  the 
five  years  this  zealous  obsei-^'ci'  had  endeavoured  to  impress  i 
Government,  founded  on  his  experience  at  the  Capo  of  Good  II 
the  eligibility  of  rising  above  the  grosser  stratum  of  our  atmospli 
and  had  iH)inted  to  the  facilities  oiVered  by  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc 

The  Adminilty  having  finally  listened  to   his  arguments, 
acceded  to  his  moderate  estimate  of  expense,  Mr.  II.  Pattinso: 
ijl  Newcastle-on-Tyno  added  a  powei-ful  telescope  to  his  instrume 

>J  and  our  associate  Mr.  liobei-t  Stephenson,  generously  lent  him 

3'acht  for  the  whole  voj'age  out  from  Southampton  and  home ;  wl 
several   leading  scientific  men  were  glad  to  have  their  favoi 
experiments  tried  in  so  novel  a  position. 
,M,  llie  Professor  established  his  first  station  on  tho  Peak  of  T 

riffe,  from  the   14th  of  July  to  tho  20th  of  August,  amid  the 
trachytic  lavas  of  the  volcano,  on  a  spot  called  Guajai'a,  8841^ 


III 

i" 
I 


*  1  say  nothiDg  here  of  the  Survey  on  the  25-inch  scale  which  is  in  progn 
the  richer  tracts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  because  it  contaii 
delineation  of  the  natural  features  of  the  ground.  Such  surveys  are  not  i 
viewed  as  Mii}ts,  but  simply  as  cadastral  plans,  which  many  eminent  public 
consider  to  be  of  the  highest  value  for  the  conveyance  and  settlement  of  prof 
&c.  They  are  also  highly  useful  as  Fortification  Plans,  and  for  ali  suckpm 
of  deUil  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  any  smxdlcr  surveys. 
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'-    iho  Boa.     Hero,  above  all  tlie  clonde,  except  a  few  Bcirri, 

'    %•  idppcareil  about  cue  day  in  fiye,  lie  mounteil  the  fiTe*feet 

^^hsnka  equatorial,  which  reTealed  test  objects  of  three  magni- 

wnallor  tliitii  it  had  over  showu  bofovo.     In  tlie  apparatus 

"  A  hy  Prof,  Stokoe,  tbo  vuorcaae  of  block  lines  was  remarkablo 

Min'a  zenith  distaBco  increased,  and  there  was  a  growth  of 

I  Olid  of  the  spectrum.     The  ilryucss  was  bo  great,  that  while 

— luitry  bolow  was  covered  by  a  dense  bed  of  clouds,  the  ave- 

r  ^^of  the  dew  point  was  40**,     The  sun's  radiation  exceeded  the 

^%fifttioa  of  the  iustniments,  the  tompcratme  reading  180°  +  x. 

moon's  I'adiation  bocaine  peifei;tly  sensible  to  Mr,   Gassiot's 

J  Bto-multipliei-,  showing  it  to  amount  to  one-third  of  the  heat  of 

P  at^  at  the  diltance  of  15  feet. 

Vlie 'second  station  was  at  Alta  Vista,  10,710  feet  above  the  sea; 
t  there  the  twelve  feet  Pnttinson  equatorial  was  fiuiilly  mounted, 
%\ty  its  spaco-pcuetrating  power,  stars  of  the  sixtceulh  magnitude 
»  eaaily  seen,  and  the  fractions  of  a  second  in  the  distance  of 
►  Bt&rs  were  defined.  The  oolonr  also  waa  observed.  Only 
)  ocooeioD  could  red  prominences  in  the  sun  be  enspected. 
toy  Other  branches  of  obHervation  were  included,  and  minntely 
1  to  the  Admiralty.  The  breaking  up  of  the  season,  after 
I  Bouldle  of  Sepleraber,  rendered  a  hasty  retreat  necessary,  hut 
li  the  conviction  of  a  yet  higher  station  being  desirable  in  future, 
oly  to  get  above  the  persecuting  dust,  a  convenient  site  was 
b-kedalthe  height  of  11,700  feet  above  the  sea,  still  atcessiblo 
nates,  if  a  little  money  wero  spent  in  removing  some  nigged 
B  of  lava. 

«dj!i)  Gravity  of  Sea-teutir. — Our  attention  was  recently  called  to 
^  ooudition  of  the  sea-water  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  when  it 
■  rendered  more  or  leas  turbid  to  the  distance  of  many  miles  ^m 
B  mouth  of  the  great  river  Congo  or  Zaire.  Dr.  James  Campbell, 
■8.,  of  n.  M.  ship  Plumper,  observing  this  phenomenon,  liad  the 
Motion  to  collect  and  send  home,  with  a  notice,  varions  samples 
a-water  taken  at  various  distnnces  from  the  shore,  noting  the 
^  of  collection,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  temperature 
e  water  and  air  at  each  of  these  spots.  It  became  therefore  a 
t^ect  of  interest  to  detenuine.  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
mring  matter,  and  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  vrater  in 
\  diBercut  localities.  Mr.  Henry  M.  \\'itt,  of  the  Goveitijneiit 
A  of  Mines,  has  had  the  goodness  to  examine,  at  my  rc'qiieet, 
o  samples  of  water,  and  his  account  of  them  will  be  publi'hed 
2l 
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our  next  Volume.  Unluckily  the  quantities  of  the  water  Bent  home 
ivere  far  too  small  to  admit  of  rigid  chemical  anal3'sis.  ITius,  in 
regard  to  the  discoluuring  m«ittcr,  it  could  only  be  ascertained,  that 
it  WiUH  a  KUKpended,  light,  yelluwish,  flocculent  substance,  which 
afTocted  the  usual  gi-een  colour  of  the  sea,  and  is  in  all  probability 
of  organic' (vegetable?)  origin.  The  specific  gravity,  however,  of 
the  water  has  been  deteiiuineil,  and  the  result,  as  wiU  be  shown  in 
a  table,  confinns  the  observations  of  Mulder  and  Dr.  John  Davy,  of 
a  diminution  of  8Ucli  gravity  in  &ea-watcr  as  it  approaches  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  Mr.  Witt  further  mentions  the  results  of  other 
ob.sorvers,  and  states,  that  after  a  series  of  experiments,  in  a  T03'iige 
from  Southampton  to  Iktmba^',  MM.  Adolf  and  Hermann  Schls- 
giutwfit  give  l-0i»77  as  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  Atlantic; 
whilst  our  late  member.  Admiral  I'hilip  King,  found  the  mean 
Npeoiiie  gravity  of  the  racitic  to  bo  1*02048  between  10®  and  4(P 
s.  lat.,  au«l  r02iU;5  between  40^  and  60^  s,  lat.  It  would,  therefore, 
ai)]>eai'  probable,  that  whilst  the  density  of  inland  seas,  such  as  the 
Mi'diterraiican,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  broad  oceans,  the  Atlantic 
will  be  found  to  have  a  higher  sj^eeifie  gravity  than  the  Pacific — i 
point,  h'lwever,  which  ought  to  l>e  ascertained  accurately  by  nume- 
rous determinations  of  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  waters  of 
ejieh  of  these  oceans.— (»Siv  Smyth's  '  MediteiTancan,'  p.  131.) 

Pt^nnami  t  EjMs  af  Wimls  ami  Curi^nts. — l^y  perse veringly  ob- 
serving the  pheu(imcna  attendant  u})on  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coast  of  Caithiioss,  and  by  pondering  upon  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  and  alnnit  the  hailK)ur  of  Wick,  Mr.  John  Cl^hom, 
of  that  town,  aficr  pointing  out  that  the  south-west  sido  of  the  har- 
bour was  coniparativi'ly  shallow  and  its  north-east  deep,  extended 
this  obsciTation,  and  found  it  to  bo  tnie  as  respected  other  bays  of 
the  ea>t  coast  (jf  Scotland.  The  Eamo  obsei"ver,  who  had  previously 
r<.)us«'d  attiMition  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  present  system  of 
fishing,  in  destroying  the  breed  of  heiTings,  and  who  has  also 
written  an  aide  notice  upon  the  fonnation  of  rock  basins  by 
the  action  of  waves  upon  large  stones  (Ijoth  derived  from  his  own 
examination),  was,  in  this  case,  led  to  believe  that  the  natural 
cause  affect  iug  AVick  harlx)ur  has  been  the  long- continued  preva- 
lence of  the  south-west  wind,  which  produced  waves  that  had 
worn  away  the  north- eastern  headlands  into  precipices,  and  liad 
sent  back  the  dt-bris  by  a  coauiter  or  reflux  current,  which  neces- 
sarily tended  to  shoal  up  the  opposite  or  south-western  side  of  the 
bay. 
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ConstiUing  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johnston,  of  Edinbiii^,  who  had 
devutud  luaiiy  yeais  to  the  aocumulatidii  of  snch  data,  Mr.  WegLoin 
found  iJmt  his  view  of  the  prevailing  suuth-weat  wind  was  oorrect, 
as  rcHpccttid  all  Iho  region  of  the  globe  north  of  N.  lat.  30° ;  and 
kencQ  ho  is  nfttumlly  disposed  to  generalize  the  application  offsets 
which  are  not  only  curious,  hut  of  value  to  the  practical  civil 
engineer. 

An  acqtiaintance  witli  thoso  data  may,  indeed,  elimulate  physical 
gcogitiphers  to  look  into  the  general  effects  wliich  huro  roeulted 
fi-om  tho  continuance  during  a  very  long  period  of  the  same  great 
dynamic  forco.  In  the  mean  time  much  inquiry  seenia  to  be  culled 
for.  Mr.  Findlay,  to  whom  we  ore  so  much  indebted  for  a  por- 
Bpicuons  collection  of  all  observations  on  tides  and  ciurents,  whilst 
agreeing  to  tho  chief  datum  of  Sir.  Cleghom,  that  the  norlh-oaetorn 
shore  ought,  in  our  hititudcs,  to  be  the  dcepuit,  and  the  sunlh'West 
shore  Iho  shallower,  as  duo  to  the  sonth-weet  wind  govemiiig  (ho 
direotion  of  waves  which  frequently  have  their  origin  at  a  distance 
of  1000  to  IBoo  niiles  from  their  effects,  is  not  yet  convinced  i.if  tlio 
truth  of  tho  other  portion  of  the  inference  of  Mr.  Cleghom,  that 
the  debris  of  the  worn  side  is  translated  by  a  coimlor  ciurent 
towards  the  sonth-wetit,  lie  reminds  me,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  that 
the  two  circnlating  tidal  systems,  demonstrated  by  Dr,  Whewcll  to 
exist  in  the  North  8ea,  seem  to  explain  the  drift  of  silt  fiom  tho 
extreme  eaatem  shores  of  Britain  to  the  Goodwin  [jands  and  tho 
Flemish  lianks ;  whilst  the  debris  abstracted  fnjm  the  south-west 
coast  finds  its  way  to  the  heads  of  the  flow-boda  in  Morecambo  I3ay 
and  tho  Straits  of  Dover,  as  shown  by  tho  tidal  diagrams  of  Admiral 

Boechc-y. 

As  there  is  evidently  conflicting  ovidcnco  on  this  obscure  part  of 
the  subject,  and  as  the  "  Ftot  du  Fond  "  of  M.  Emy  •  has  l>cen  mnoh 
disputed  (M.  Givry  contending  that  wind  affocls  tho  sea  tn  no 
greater  a  depth  Ihan  10  fathrims.  whilst  Captain  M.  \\hito  extends 
that  influence  to  RO  or  TO  fathoms),  we  soo  how  much  additional 

observation  is  required  before  we  can  definitely  jui^o  the  (]nestion 

with  precision.  If,  by  the  examination  of  many  other  localities, 
tho  views  of  Mr.  Cleghom  should  bo  fustaincd,  tho  generalization 
will  be  CHseutially  sorviceable  in  its  practical  application,  and  wo 
tRy  then  bo  able  to  define  the  origin  and  progress  of  many  largo 

toUectinns  of  drifted  and  alluvial  matter,  whether  accumulated  in 

•  Du  Mouvemcct  des  Eauj,  &c.    Par  le  Colouel  A,  It,  Emy.    Porlf,  1831. 
21.2 
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remoto  perii>d.s,  or  now  in  progress.  Once  let  the  two  points  c 
bimplc  view  bo  ee»tabli.*!Led,  and  we  may  extend  the  reajsoui 
thoKc  periods  of  change  in  the  burface  of  the  globe  when,  afb 
funner  Kea-bottom8  were  raised  up  to  constitute  the  mass  < 
present  continents,  great  lines  of  cliff  were  formed  in  given  < 
tioDM,  facing,  as  it  were,  broad,  low  tracts,  covered  bj  n 
drift. 

"  IIow  is  it,"  said  a  native  of  the  country  to  me,  when 
formerly  travelling  in  Kussia,  *'  that  the  Volga  has  alvrays  its 
bank  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  its  left  bank  low  ?  "     The  que 
was  startling;    but,  in   examining  the  rocks  of  the  mightii 

_  ■ 

European  streams,  I  found  that  it  was  true,  though  the  com 
the  btrcam  varied  more  than  the  fourth  of  a  circle  in  the 
main  directions  which  it  followed.  Descending  along  the  hij 
right  bank  from  Nijny  Xovogorod  to  Kazan,  I  did,  indeed,  spec 
upon  its  having  been  the  ancient  shore  of  a  sea  which  covere 
lower  country  to  the  north ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  law  that  the 
cipitous  face  was  the  side  exposed  to  the  waves,  the  prev 
wind  in  that  region,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  creation  c 
human  race,  must  have  proceeded  from  the  north. 

This  phenomenon,  of  a  precipitous  face  exposed  to  the  north, 
tinues  from  the  confluence  of  tlio  Oka  and  Volga  on  the  wefl 
Kazan  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  200  miles.  Throuj 
that  space,  headlands  of  red  sandstone  and  marls  stand  out  oi 
right  bank,  02)posed,  in  a  striking  manner,  to  the  low  connti 
i|'  the  left  or  northern  shore.     Again,  whilst  not  a  single  nort 

erratic  block  is  to  bo  found  to  the  south  of  this  portion  of  the  V 
the  low  country,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north,  is  covered  by  1 
great  eiTatics,  all  of  which,  as  geologibts  know,  were  transp 
by  ice-floes  from  the  north,  and  dropi>ed  upon  the  bottom 
fonner  sea.  We  may,  therefore,  naturally  infer,  tliat  this  east 
wcbt  line  of  cliffs  was  formed  during  the  icy  peiiod,  when  the  { 
noilhorn  currents  prevailed,  the  waves  of  which  lashed  agains 
hills  extending  from  Nijny  Novogorod  by  Tcheboksar  and  Si 
to  Kazan. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  great  stream  turns  abn 
to  the  S.,  and  trends  oven  to  the  S.S.W.,  a  line  of  cliffs,  still  oi 
right  bank,  ranges  from  the  bold  headland  of  Carboniferous  1 
stone  near  Samara,  and  extends  for  about  550  miles  to  near  Tzari 
facing  the  K.»S.P].  and  S.E.  Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  i 
of  this  lino  of  cliff,  the  low  coimtiy  on  tlie  opposite  bank  of 


t 


,1 
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atroatn  was  unquestionably  occupied,  at  a  very  modem  dale,  by 
a  graaX  intomat  sea,  tbe  desiccated  shelle  of  wliicli,  now  lying  on 
the  stcppos,  are  of  tlic  eame  specieB  aa  tbosc  still  living  in  the 
Cusp  fan. 

In  those  driod-up  bottoms  of  a  vaster  Caspian,  or  wliat  T  termed 
"  Aralo- Caspian,"  •  tbe  erratic  blocks  of  the  north  are  no  longer  to 
bo  seen,  and  wo  are  iu  a  region  where  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Volga 
hna  beoa  fashioned  into  clifis  by  the  agency  of  winds  and  currents 
proceeding  freim  a  point  of  the  compass  very  different  indeed  from 
thnt  whence  the  winds  and  waves  proceeded,  when  the  cliffs  tanging 
from  Nijuy  to  Kazan  were  formed. 

In  thus  cautiously  reasoning  from  data  which  are  absolutely  in 
our  possession,  and  by  extending  the  application  of  existing  causes, 
we  may  be  capiible  of  dctormiuiug  the  direction  of  the  prevaQing 
winds  in  difft-rent  epochs  of  the  earth's  formation,  and  even  in  very 
remote  goolt^cal  periods  ;  for  many  of  the  escarpments  of  ancient 
stratified    rocks  liavu  doubtless  hod  their    prevalent  direction  of 

^^li£&  fotmed  by  the  breakers  and  atmospheric  agency  of  by-gone 

BKriode.-f' 

^^F Again,  as  we  know  that  the  ripples  on  the  eurface  of  the  sands  of 

^^So  present  shores  indicate  the  direction  of  the  vravea,  so  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  observations  shall  have  been  made  by  Sir.  Sorby 
and  others}  upon  Ibe  ripple-marks  which  have  heon  preserved  in 
the  successive  surfaces  of  stone,  wo  slmll  be  enabled  to  infer  the 
direction  in  which  the  prevailing  winds  blew  during  each  fonner 
geological  period ! 

But  I  am  now,  perhaps,  realizing  too  demonstratively  for  oil  my 
hearers,  the  truth  of  the  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  physical  geo- 
graphy and  gcologj-  arc  inseparable  eoientifio  twins. 

■  See  '  ItuEsiik  in  Europe  nnd  the  Ural  Mountains,'  p.  399,  sod  ih«  GeoloekBl 
Map,  on  nhich  are  noted  ihe  two  points  here  contrasted,  vii.— the  Hjuinern 
fange  or  the  northern  erratic  bloclu  nod  (li<!  weitern  boundarj  of  the  Arnlo- 
Cupian  Deposit. 

t  Sne  Ihe  acconni  of  Ibe  formation  o(  the  '  Slnntt  of  Mahem,'  in  Mnrchiion'a 
■SUarian  Sytlem,'  p.  .MOj  and  consuh  Professor  lUmBS)'*  writing*  oo  this  point 
in  hit  '  MtMDoir  on  the  Deijudttioa  of  Eaglsud  and  WnJes,'  '  Memoirs  of  Ihe 
OMiogieal  Survey  of  Ensland  and  Wal«s,'  vol.  i.  p.  33n. 

t  See  'Ediabur^h  Phil.  Mag,.' New  Seties,  vol.  UL,  p.  113,  1836,  Mr.  Sorbj 
lias  partioulHriy  dislinguished  bimsclf  by  his  oomerous  obsenalioni  on  this 
sublect,  aod  has  also  eipltined  his  views  by  ingenionsl}  uontriTed  instrmnniU 
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Useful  Inventions. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph.'- At  tlic  head  of  the  list  of  useful  invem 

j  in  tho  course  of  application,  must  unquestiunablj  bo  placed 

I  Grout  Atlantic  Electric  Telcgn\pli. 

.  The  Korie.s  of  nautical  obscrN'ations  recommended  for  statie 

pui-]»M80s,  in  referi'iice  to  the  mcteorolog}' and  physical  googn 

,  of  the  ti(r,i,  by  the  Maritime  Congress  held  in  Bnufsels  in  1 

followed  by  the  co-opei-ation  therein  of  the  mercantile  and  goi 
mental  navies  of  the  countries  there  represented ;  the  subseq 
writings  and  investigations  of  Lieut.  Maiirj',  u.s.N.,  founded  lar 
ui>(>n  those  obsci-x'ations,  and  the  soundings  of  LieuL  Bcrryman 
others  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  have  determined  the  path  w 
seems  at  present  to  l.»o  the  only  pi-acticable  one  for  succescd 

^  submerging  a  1  olographic  cable  beneath  that  sea,  and  so  uni 

Ihitain  and  Amerioa. 

I 

This  path  would  appHiar  to  lie,  in  a  straight  line,  nearly  duo 
and  west,  between  48"  and  b'P  X.  latitude  from  tho  coast  of 
land  to  that  of  Newfoundland,  along  the  course  of  which  tho  d< 
of  water  is  believed   to  bo   nowhere    gieator  tlian    12,000   3 
The  dopth  descends  in  gradual  inclinations  to  that  maximum, 
from  suddon  chasms  or  snbarpieous  promontories ;  and  upon  a  pla 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  sea  there  is  formed  an  agglomeration  by 
constant  cunent  of  tho  Gulf  stream,  which  proves,  under  mi 
scopic  observation,  to  be  composed  of  the  minute  shells  of  F 
,m  '  minifeiTB  and  Diatomacea;,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  will,  in  ti 

form  a  complete  incrustation  over  tho  outer  metal  of  tho  tclegraj 

T  cable. 

^  It  is  singular  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  Atlantic  than  ac 

.?  this  broad  bolt  do  conditions  exist  which,  according  to  our  prei 

I  i,|  knowledge,  would  justify  an  attempt  involving  so  much  scien 

}  interest,  and  so  lai-ge  a  cost,  as  that  of  such  a  submergeno 

*  telegraphic  wires. 

-  To  the  southward  of  the  Great  I5ank  of  Newfoundland,  tho  bot 

of  tho  ocean  suddenly  recedes  into  vast  and  uncertain  depths, 
to  some  great  former  depression  of  the  earth's  ci-ust,  in  many  pL 
unfathomed,  which  leave  a  channel  for  the  Gulf-stream,  along 
whole  of  its  coui>5e  to  tho  northward  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Tl 
depths  continue,  with  uitervals  of  abrupt  and  almost  precipi 
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of  elevation  and  deprcsHion,  for  half  tho  distonco  eastward 

the  seaboard  of  tho  United  Stat«3  towards  tho  coaet  of  For- 

und  fur  B&  ^u»t  a  U-jiglh  in  a  QortL-oafit«rly  directiou  towaiila 

waste  of  Eiigliuid  and  Irolaud.     They  are  Gncocedod,  in  a  direc- 

duQ   eaat,   by  the  region   of  the   Azores,    wliere   Biibmiirino 

Icamo'action  is  constant,  and  wbore,  owing  to  tlio  deep  suutiditigB 

inishui'o  and  the  abscnco  of  suitable  bays  or  coasts  in  thoeo  islunds, 

the  sucutx)  landing  and  gnbfteqnent  nuiintenance  of  the  telegiuphio 

cable  wuuld  bo  very  difBcult  and  problematical. 

With  regard  to  tho  distance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  line 
from  Iho  nearei^t  point  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Slates,  if  to&cn 
direct,  withont  touching  at  tho  Azores,  would  consume  netirly  4u00 
viUes  of  cable,  and  absorb  considerably  more  than  half  a  niiUiun  of 
capital,  and,  that  when  laid,  it  wonld,  in  all  probability,  bo  soon 
abraded  and  destroyed,  owing  to  the  many  and  deep  valleys  it 
would  noocesarily  have  to  bridgo  over  along  its  course ;  while  ita 
great  length  would  increase  the  difficultieii  and  delay  experienced 
in  transmitting  a  curr&t  of  electricity  through  very  long  circnits, 
Moreover,  if  carried  by  way  of  the  Azores,  using  one  of  tlie  inlands 
na  a  relay  station,  the  physical  inei^ualilios  of  tlio  bod  of  the  ocean 
would  in  no  way  bo  losseuod  in  the  woslem  part  of  that  ronte,  and 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  ^^assing  over  a  broader  Gub- 
irine  volcanic  region. 

Iforth  of  the  coast  of  Kewfonndlaiid  and  Labrador,  great  di£Q- 
culties  also  obviously  present  themselves.  Vast  mosses  of  Boating 
ice  would,  at  all  tlmoB,  render  the  operation  of  laying  a  cable  a 
most  diificult,  if  not  an  iniposHibte,  undertaking,  and  even  if  londeil,  it 
wonld  be  liable  to  perpetual  abrasion.  The  long  and  dieary  lra«t 
of  inliospitablo  oountrj-  that  would  have  feo  be  traversed  by  land- 
to  complete  its  connociion  with  the  civilised  portions  of  the 
lerioan  continent,  woidd  alone  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  adoption. 
These  then  arc  the  contiiderations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
'oute  for  laying  the  telegraphic  vrires  across  the  Allanlic. 
G  now  come  to  the  means  by  which  the  electric  cuirent  is  to  be 
transmitted.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  great  bulk  and  enormous 
weight  of  all  previously  manufactured  submarine  cables  wonld  pre- 
clude tboir  tise  for  a  distance  so  great  as  that  to  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  Atlantic  Company  are  about  to  extend  a  snecctuifal  opemtiun. 
A  form  of  cable  Imd  therefore  to  be  devised,  which  should  combine 
a  maximum  of  Ftreugth  wilh  a  minimum  of  weight,  grc<nt  flesihility 
ith  Bufficieut  rigidity  to  allow  of  ita  Iming  laid  in  a  straight  line. 
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a  <-a parity  i if  tension  if  noetlfiil  to  a  nuidomtc  extent  ^vitlIOut  ii 
with  *'uh«  ^itin  Mifiicii-nt  to  ensure  resistance  to  a  strain  of  con; 
al»le  amount. 

Jntlie  form  of  cable  adopted  by  the  Company,*  it  is  bclievec 
all  thi«s«'  cnnditious  are  fulfilled.  The  conducting  medium  is  fc 
by  a  strand  of  seven  eoj^por  Avires ;  six  of  these  wii*e8  are  m 
spirally  round  the  K'venlh,  which  latter  is  laid  straight  thi 
the  centre,  and  the  diameter  of  the  entire  strand  is  somewha 
than  tlie  eighth  of  an  ineli.  Around  this  strand  are  placed 
separate  hiyers  of  gutta  peruha,  and  thus  the  '*  core  "  is  foi 
"which  is  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Upon  the 
the  appliancM's  for  sinking  it  and  providing  against  the  straii 
abnision  incident  to  the  l>aying  it  out  into  the  Atlantic  are 
These  consist  of  a  soft  be«l  of  hempen  twist  saturated  vritl 
which  is  wuund  nnind  the  gutta  percha  core,  and  on  the  exter 
this  is  spun,  in  spiral  continuity,  eighteen  strands  of  iron 
This  operation  ccimpletes  the  cable,  the  total  diameter  of  ^'li: 
five-cightlis  (jf  an  inch,  and  the  total  length  2r»00  miles,  or  ab 
third  of  the  earth's  diameter.  The  t«»tal  continuous  length  o 
copper  and  iron  wire  employ<'d  in  its  manufacture  will  }x:  33: 
miles,  and  if  extended  in  one  line  would  therefore  go  fourteen  t 
roimd  our  little  ]»lanet. 

The  form  (»f  ai>paratus  with  which  it  is  ])roposed  to  projec 
elertric  current  through  a  c«»nductor  of  such  enonnaus  length 
also  been  specially  adapted  for  the*  ]mr]»ose. 

The  connection  of  (treat  Britain  with  America  bvihe  means 
delineated  will,  it  is  trust i-d,  1k»  n^alizid  by  the  end  of  Augu 
the  present  year.  The  magniliccnt  I'liited  States'  frigate  Niaj 
commandeil  by  Captain  Ihulson,  will  ship  her  portion  of  the  c 
consisting  of  !."iOO  tons,  at  Liverpool,  and  II.  M.  ship  Agai] 
non,  under  j\Iaster-(\»inmandi'r  T.  A.  Noddall,  will  receive 
equal  amount  <»fr  Kast  (Jrcenwich.  They  will  then  procee 
mid-ocean,  when  they  will  commence  i>siying  out  the  cable, 
Niagara  steaming  tuwaixls  the  coast  of  America,  and  the  . 
memnon  leturning  to  Kngland.  llio  Agamennion  has  been 
cedeil  by  the  paddle-wheol  steam-frigate  Cy^-lojis,  for  the  pur 
of  taking  soundings;  and  stc])s  have  been  taken  by  the  Admii 
to  secure  for  naturalists  all  the  materials  whether  animal  or  \ 
table  which  may  be  brought   uj)   frc»m   the   si'a  bottom.     Le 


*  I  am  iiiiU'lit(>il  to  Mr.  T.  Iloklsworth  Hrockiii^.  f.r.c.s..  for  these  details. 
Bright  is  the  able  engineer  of  the  Atlantie  I'elegraph  Com|>auy. 
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tht^n  wish  every  buccpbs  to  this  gigantic  project,  by  wLi(.li,  com- 
bining the  dJscoverioB  of  Whoatetone  with  tbo  ingeniouB  coutiivancoB 
<if  Morso  and  Whitohoueo,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  determined  to 
show,  that  not  the  broad  or  deep  ocean  can  really  separate  the 
two  groat  fitmilies  of  the  same  race  and  lineage. 

Free- KcmJrer  Stand. — A  moat  ingenious  invention,  and  one  whieh 
must  provu  of  great  use  to  eeamen,  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Piazzi 
Smytli,  was  recently  tested  by  that  skilful  astrononiLT  in  his  out- 
ward voyage  to  eiamine  the  natnral  phenomena  on  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  whioh  has  just  been  alluded  to.  This  trial  demonstrated 
the  entire  efficacy  of  his  newly  moanted  "  Itevolver  stand  for 
steadying  a  telescope  at  sea." 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  vessel, 
lie  kept  tie  sea  horizon  in  one  unvarying  position  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope  long  enough  for  several  perBons  to  obflerve  it  in  snc- 
cossion.  The  only  addition  required  was  a  remedy  for  the  third 
clement  of  motion,  arising  from  the  azimuthal  ^tting  of  the  ship's 
)i'^ad,  and  this  his  mind  immediately  su^ested  to  him  for  con- 
i^iilcration  during  a  subsequent  voyage. 

Mw  Qeometriral  Projection  of  tuio-thirds  of  a  Sphere.— 0\ir  associate 
Colonel  James,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Map  Office,  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  copy  of  his  new  geometrical  projection  of  a  sphere, 
and  in  an  accompanying  letter  has  explained  the  muiner  in  which 
the  projection  is  made. 

Its  peculiar  feature  coneista  in  the  fact,  that  by  it  we  are  enabled 
to  represent  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  a  strictly 
geometrical  projection,  much  in  the  some  manner  that  a  hemisphere 
is  represented  in  the  stereogrnphic  projections  -,  but  as  two-thirds 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  includes  the  entire  continent*  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Aiuerica,  and  indeed  all  the  habitable  rc^ons  of 
the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  Australia  and  some  of  tho 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  this  projection  gives  a  more  accnriite  re- 
presentation of  the  relative  position  of  every  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  (with  the  above  exceptions)  llian  any  other,  and  as  the  eiroles 
of  the  parallels  of  latitude,  down  to  the  parallel  of  47°,  are  complete, 
the  circumpolar  regions  arc  very  accurately  represented.  Availing 
himself  of  this  latter  advantage  in  his  new  projection.  Colonel  James 
IB  now  having  maps  of  the  stars  made  on  it,  in  which  the  circum- 
polar stars  will  appear  in  their  tme  relative  positions  to  each  other 
and  to  (he  other  stars,  which  will  be  included  in  the  same  map. 

Thi»  projection  of  our  Earth  will  bo  found  of  great  uso  In  many 
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sclent iiic  iuqniriC'^,  and  luirticnlarly  when  employed  for  geoL 
^  L.'Otnros,  in  wliirh  it  is  re4nirod  to  bring  as  large  a  portion  a 

siMo  of  the  Ijiiid  of  tlio  globo  under  the  eye  at  ouoo,  and  in  -^ 

j  Kutth  di-storted  pre  sections  ajs  those  of  Mcrcator  or  Babiuet  c 

'  bo  satisfactorily  nsod. 

I 

j  Mrfa'U'  lifHtts.—  Onr  associate  Major  Vincent  Eyre  Laving 

■'  gested  the  nse  (»f  metallic  boats  for  Arctic  as  well  as  other  e: 

!  tious,  <»iir  Vice-Prosidcnt  Sir  Gcorgo  Ikick  has  strongly  reeomm( 

I  the  ad«  ption  of  thciu  for  every  puiii08<5  of  inland  navigatioi 

1  am«»ng  ice.    Their  groat  superiority  to  boats  of  wood  waa»,  1 

i  minded  ii.s,  clearly  indicated  when  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848  j 

3  dtjwn  the  rivur  .Jordan,  running  through  thirty  or  forty  dcsj 

I'l  luoking  rapids  and  cascadrs,  and,  though  fre<picntly  striking  aj 

il  Bunkrn  rocks,  they  received  no  injury  l)eyond  a  few  indental 

^^  whilst  a  wooden  boat  of  the  expedition  wjis  brtiken  up  and  losi 

fl  j  Jic'i.<  o't  f/f  (itfxUr'ui  Smth. — ^Ir.  George  C'howen  lias  suggei 

ill  ■•  phin  of  attaching  bells  to  the  buoys  ]>Liccd   over  sund-l)anl 

!■  r»»ekv  reefs,  so  that   in  heavy  mists  and  storms  when  the  uwi 

i!  cannot  discern  the  buoy,  \w  may  ho  warned  oft*  by  the  nngin^ 

f  bell,  which  will  sound  as  long  as  the  buoy  is  agitated  by  the  ^ 

I  Leaving  this  matter  for  the  consideration  of  our  nautical  men 

,i  tho  suggi'.Ntion  seems  1o  me  Xo  deserve  serious  consideration:  8< 

that  such  bell-buoys  might  be  advantageously  used,  not  on] 

sandy  shoals  like  the  (Joudwin  Sands,  but  might,  if  found  to 

j  well,  bo  ]»laccd  on  linos  at  a  certain  distance  from  dangerous  i 

i,  headlands  on  which  so  many  wrecks  occur,  such  as  the  Dea< 

and  the  Land's  Lnd  in  Cornwall. 

J'hjurc. — Anumg  the  many  proofs  of  the  prevalonco  of  the 
feeling  now  hai)pily  sub^isti^g  between  our  nearest  foreign  n 
hours  and  (jurselves,  the  i»roccedings  of  ilie  Geogixiphical  iSjcit 
France  offer  striking  examples.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  ac 
plished  g(^ographer  M.  de  la  liix^uette  zi'alously  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  publication  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Franklin, 
then  Coming  forward  generously  with  a  large  subscription  to  ai 
the  final  search  after  the  ships  and  crews  of  our  illiLstrious  coir 
man.  Next  wo  find  the  same  liberal  spirit  evinced  in  the  awa 
}  their  annual  (iold  Medal  to  our  own  Livingstone. 

AVhen   we   turn  from   the   general   elfort^s   of  the  Geograp' 

Society  of  France  to  the  work.;  exccut<;d  by  the  lm])erial  Gvy 

^  ment,  we  recognize  a  steady  progress  in  the  surveying  and  mtip 
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,  coasts,  and  baj-a  to  wlikh  Uio  inBuenco  of  Franco 

trough  the  obliging  commnQication  of  Rear-Admiral  Matliien, 

m  Director  of  the  Chart*  and  I'lans  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  a  cata- 

1  transmittpd  to  ub  of  all  the  works  of  that  naturo 

ich  have  been  published,  or  are  in  the  course  of  osccntion,  during 

Kyeara  1856-57.     Eefemng  you  to  this  list  which  will  be  pub- 

1  the  Appendix  to  our  Volume,  I  may  now  aimply  atato, 

;  it   comprises  four   charts  of  the  rivers  Girondo,  Loire,  and 

^e,  in  France  ;  seven  of  the  coasts  of  Italy,  from  Genoa  to  tho 

throe  of  the  Ulack  Sea  and  environs,  one  of  which  is  a 

d  plan  of  the  Boephonis,  in  three  GhoetB ;  and  no  lesB  than 

Sen  charts  and  plana  relating  to  varions  parts  of  the  Meditor- 

,  both  on  the  African  and  Spanish  shores,  even  np  to  Ceuta, 

IB,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.      In  the  seqitel,  and  in 

iking  of  the  absence  of  good  maps  of  Southern  Italy,  it  will 

■   that   in  her  occnjiation  of  the  Papal   States,  France  has 

Jotnally  stippliod  that  dosideratiim. 

If  we  turn  to  the  far  west,  we  perceive  that  oiir  active  allioa 

have  been  vigorously  surveying  tho  coasts  of  that  central  region 

of  America  which  now  justly  occupies  public  attention,  and  that 

Haiti,  Bahitt,  and  New  Grenada  have  also  conie  in  for  their  share 

of  e*]tloration ;  whilst  of  Newfoundland,  not  leas  than  ten  plans  of 

bays,  linvons,  and  islands  have  been  complett.'d.     From  Iceland  on 

the  north  to  China  and  Now  Caledonia  on  tho  soutli-east,  wo  have 

numerous  examples   of   tliat  zeal  and  precision   of  geographical 

survey  whioh  has  characterized  the  French  geographers  from  tho 

days  of  d'Anvillo  and  Cassini. 

To  five  new  plans  of  tho  ports  and  bays  of  New  Caledonia,  a  ch&rt 
of  tho  Archipelago  of  Fomaton,  and  six  charts  and  plans  of  portions 
of  ihe  coast  (if  C'liina,  aro  to  be  added  nnmerons  works  iuclndod 
nnder  the  head  of  "  Nautical  Instnictions,"  which  aro  of  great 
Talue  to  all  seamen.  In  the  present  list  wo  meet  with  Illnstrntions 
of  tho  Sen  of  Azov,  Nautical  Doucription  of  tho  North  Coast  of 
Morocco,  Instructions  for  entering  tho  Port  of  Alexandria,  Hannal 
of  the  Navigation  of  La  Plata,  Description  of  Passages  between 
Lnijon  and  the  Main  Inlands  of  Japan,  together  with  General  Con- 
siderations on  the  Pacific,  Ac. 

i^iit. — This  ancient  kingdom,  so  renowned  in  history,  has  hitherto 
inod  vritlwut  a  TrigoDometrical  Survey,  though  its  SDrface  is, 
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perhaps,  more  tli versified  and  offers  more  attractions  to  the  phy- 
sical gciigraphor  than  any  area  of  similar  extent  in  Europe.  The 
Spanish  Government  is  now,  howovor,  removing  this  opprobriiim, 
throngli  the  agency  of  a  commission  composed  of  officers  of  tlie 
Engineers,  Artillery,  Staff,  and  Navy. 

In  1854  the  preparatory  works  wore  commencod  for  laying  doim 
the  Trigonometrical  Snr^'e}'  of  Spain.  The  principal  base  line  wm 
measnred  on  the  plain  near  Madridejos,  in  the  province  of  Toledo, 
and  on  the  road  to  Andalusia,  about  100  kilometres  from  Madrid. 
Its  length  is  14,480  metres.  The  first  rcconnaissanccis  for  several 
systems  of  triangles  were  made  in  the  same  year  1854,  and  in  1855 
and  1S5n.  One  of  these  follows  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of 
Madrid,  near  which  the  primary  base  line  is  situated,  and  ends 
northwards  in  the  neighbourhoi>d  of  Motril,  resting  on  the  great 
mountain  range  the  Sierni  Nevada,  and  comprising  in  its  netwoA 
tlio  towns  of  Ciudad-Heal,  Jaen,  and  Granada.  Towards  the  norlh 
it  is  prolonged  to  Santander,  including  Segovia  and  Burgos.  This 
chain  is  extended  eastward,  following  the  coast  till  it  joins  that  of 
the  triangles  of  the  French  Etat-Major  on  the  Pyrenees,  at  the 
stations  of  Tiiarritz  and  Baigorry.  This  portion  comprises  the 
capitals  of  lUlboa  and  San  Sebastian. 

Another  series  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  parallel  of 
l^ladrid,  and  nins  eastwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  resting  on  several 
points  of  the  French  triangulation  made  by  Mcchain  and  Delambre, 
and  subsetpicntly  by  Biot  and  Arago,  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
meridian  of  Dunkirk,  and  taking  in  the  chief  towns  of  Teruel  and 
Castellon  do  la  Plana.  Towards  the  west,  this  series  passes  by 
Avila,  and  for  the  most  part  following  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  de 
los  Gredos,  terminating  in  the  interior  of  Poiiugal,  on  stations  of 
the  triangulation  already  made  in  that  kingdom. 

Another  secondary  series,  leaving  the  last  mentioned,  has  a  north- 
ward coui-se,  tonninating  in  the  Cape  Di  Peiias,  taking  in  Salamanca, 
Zainora,  Leon,  and  Ovicdo,  all  capitals  of  provinces.  This  chain  is 
intersected  pciiiondicularly  }>y  another  which  commences  from  that 
of  the  meridian  of  Madrid,  to  the  south  of  Burgos,  and  nma 
westward,  taking  in  Palencia,  and  following  nearly  the  northern 
l>oundary  of  Portugal,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  near  Vigo. 

Another  secondary  chain  of  triangles  has  been  similarly  pro- 
jected, which  rests  on  that  of  the  parallel  of  ^ladrid  eastward,  and 
stretches  northward  to  Pampeluna,  to  connect  itself  with  the  French 
tiiangulation  of  the  Pyrenees,  passing  by  the  Mouoayo  and  between 
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Saiagoesa  and  Suria.  This  chum  has  a  branch  which  runs  westward 
between  the  towns  of  Suria  and  Logrouci. 

Id  tho  oarly  part  of  this  year  (I80T)  the  instrumeiits  arrived  for 
tho  detinitivo  measuTemont  of  the  fundamental  base  IJno,  which 
will  probably  be  offciited  immediately.  Of  late  yeara,  the  Coi-fw 
of  Engineers  haa  continued  the  survey  of  the  fortifications  and  their 
environs  with  great  minuteneiia  and  precision,  whilst  the  Etat- 
Major  has  executed  military  reconnaissances  of  the  principal  lines 
of  communication  and  of  the  battlu-fielda  of  Spain.  Tho  works 
carried  out  by  the  engineers  of  "  Pouts  et  CLaufsees "  nnd  oilier 
persons  concerned  in  projecting  roads,  and  especially  railroads, 
have  produced  some  interesting  gcognkpUioal  details,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  inequalities  of  tho  surface. 

The  conimiasion  formed  fur  making  the  geological  map  of  the 
Province  of  Madrid  has  zealously  continued  its  labours  in  it  and 
in  the  eurruunding  districts.  Some  of  its  Members,  moreover, 
have  loade  some  interesting  reconnaiBsances  and  survej-s  iit  the 
mountoina  of  the  provinces  of  Palencia,  Santauder,  and  Leon, 
which  will  be  continued  throughout  the  length  of  that  great 
mountain  range. 

In  the  course  of  1856  our  corroepondent  Colonel  Coello  published 
maps  of  Almeria,  Orense,  and  Ponteviudra,  and  the  supplemenla  of 
T,oon,  Ca^eres,  and  Ttadajoz.  Tlie  engraving  of  the  maps  of  other 
provinces,  by  the  same  accomplished  geographer,  is  far  advanced, 
and  in  1857  ttie  remaining  reconuaiftsonces  may,  it  is  hoped,  be 


Some  memoirs  and  articles  bearing  upon  the  geography  of  Spain 
have  also  been  pulilished,  both  in  separate  papers  and  in  the 
scientilio  journals,  tho  'Bevisla  Minera,'  the  'Memorial  de  In- 
genieros,'  &c. 

M.  A.  de  Linora  has  completed  a  small  work  upon  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  M.  Rojaa  Clcmente  had,  half  a  contiiiy  ago,  fixed  the 
height  of  the  peak  of  Mulahacen  at  11555  metres,  an  altitude  which 
has  boon  adopted  by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  of  Paris,  From 
new  measurementB  it  appears  that  this  peak  is  only  3390  metres 
high  ;  and  hence  the  peak  of  Nolhou,  in  the  mountains  of  Yenusqne, 
n  the  P3n-ences,  and  near  ihe  French  frontier  (3405  metree),  would 
a  to  be  the  highest  point  in  Spain. 

in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  there  are  three 
r  very  considerable  mountain  groups.  1st.  Tho  Sierra  de  los 
idoa,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  or  Plaza  de  Almanzor,  reaohea  to 
)  metres,  according  to  the  trigonometrical  measurements  of  M. 
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Sul>orc'iiso.     2iul.  Tljo   Tliito  ilo  (V*itc<Io,   one  of  the  celol 

^  J'r>M  tic  JJ'ir-'/ni*  bctwoLii  tlie  Afrturias  aiid  I-oun.     Accordi 

tlio  ol)sorvatioiKs  of  M.  Osihiano  do  l*rado  tlie  mountain  is 

nu.*tr(\s  lii^li,  and  is  cniupu«ed  of  Carbuniferous  Limcfttono. 

La  SiiTia  Sajjjra  do  llnoMrar,  on  tlio  lK)rdcT8  of  Andalnsia  an 

kingdom   uf  MiinMa.      Acoi>rding  to  the  ob«crvations  of  M] 

Vt-nnMiil  and  Collnndj,  ♦  tbis  b.»fiy  niouuUiin  (2400  metres)  is 

pused  of  Jurassic  Liniosiono. 

'i'bat  indi'fatijxalilo  expb^ivr  and  sound  geologist,  M.  Casia: 

rradt>,  aware  tbat  be  ccndd  nf»t  a<bHinately  express  those  geol 

disnivi-rics  wbiob  bo  is  cc»ntimially  making  in  his  native  la 

nn]iii.»vidi.Ml  witli  good  g<*ograpbic'al  data,  lias  liiiuself  surveys 

province  of  Pal«nria,  of  wbicb,  in  tbo  course  of  the  year,  9 

will  be  ]>ubli.-b<d  oxbibiting  all  the  geological  as  well  as  g< 

•  pbical  features  of  tbat  inlere.stiuff  ti*act.     M.  Casiano  is  alsK 

5  .  ... 

tinuing  bis  ri'>earebes  in  a  more  soutbcm  region,  and  is  prej 

a  map  i»f  Ibe  pnA'incc  i»f  Leon. 

M.  \'ezean,  a  young  student  of  Montpellier,  has,  it  appears 

lisbed  a  geological  ma])  of  ibc  environs  of  l^arcelona,  the  d 
[[  wbi»-b  an.'  spoken  of  favourably  by  M.  do  Vemeuil,  as  having 

j|{  laid  tlowii  on  a  local  suivcy,  which  contains  many  coircsctic 

pre-existing  maps. 

1   cannot  conclude  tbis  notice  of  the  progress  of  geography  i 

IVninsula,  without  reminding  you  of  the  great  value  of  the  resej 
!  of  my  dear  friend   and   old   companion   in  Kussia,    Sweden 

»  Germany,  M.  Kibniard  dr  Verneuil,  one  of  the  most  distiiigi 

mend)ers  of  tbo   French    Instituto.t      During  several  conse< 
I  years  tbis  eminent  geologist  and  paheontologist  has   so  lalx 

I  entirely  at  bis  iiwii  cost  and  unaided  by  any  goveniraent,  th 

•  baa  not  only  tbro\>ni  a  new  light  upon  the  internal  stnictu 

I'  large  ngions  of  8[»ain,  but  has,  l>y  carefid  barometrical  me« 

j  nients,  determined  ibc?  heights  of  many  of  the  most  lofty  moun 

and  of  localities  (equally  important  to  the  geogmpher  and  nati: 
I  as  to  the  g«.*ologist,  all  of  which  were  previously  unknown. 


11    ' 


Sirtfzci'IanI. — ^J'be    voiy  able   imtices   on   the   progress   of  I 
geograj)hy,  whirb  have  been  received  by  the  Secretaiy  frou 

*  S\c  Tableaux  Oropniphiqnes  par  MM.  ilo  Verin-uil,  K.  Colloiiib,  ct  de  L 
Ijull.  Si»c.  (leol.  lU*  Franco,  lsr>4,  and  (^oniptcs  Ilcndus,  torn.  xl.  1855. 

t  Tlu»  acc<uint  of  the  proprt'ss  of  izioprjiphy  in  Spain  I  owe  to  M.  do  Ve 
who  obtaineil  the  details  of  the  (Jovernnient  Surveys  from  Colonel  Coello, 
mupsi  above  ulluJcd  to,  are  to  bo  added  to  the  great 'statiblical  work  of  M.  W 
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diBtinguulied  ooTreapottalent*  Chaix  and  Ziegler,  will  t©  noticed  in 
an  oarty  jiulilicatiua,  and  rcviswcd  at  the  next  Anniversary. 

Jtalj/.^The  most  important  contributigns  to  get^raphy  daring  tlie 
p.ist  year  haTo  been  the  continued  publications  of  the  gicat  Goreni- 
ment  Surv'eys  in  Piedmont  and  Central  Italy.*  The  Picdmoutiiso 
Burvcy,  on  a  eculc  of  igggg,  is  noai'ly  completed,  and  upwards  of 
forty  sbcetB  bavo  been  already  given  to  the  public. 

My  prcdccossora  in  this  Chair  and  myeelf  have  bad  occaaion  to 
allude  to  tlio  Austrian  Survey  uf  Central  Italy,  perhaps  tbe  most 
important  work  of  tho  kind  coonocteil  with  Italian  topography.  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  this  great  work  is  now  completed — 
the  last  tJieefs  ombiacitig  the  monntainouB  region  of  tho  Marcii, 
TTomici,  Volscii,  and  Sabines,  on  the  Itoman  and  Neapolitan 
fiuntier.  Tbe  Carta  Topografica  dell'  Italia  Centrale,  in  fifty-two 
sheets,  embraceit  tbe  whole  of  the  Tuscan  and  Hoinan  States,  on  a 
scale  of  HOOCH,  ind  forms  a  suite  to  the  elaborate  surveys  of  the 
Ijomltanlo-  Venetian  kingdom,  and  of  tho  Duchies  of  Itlodena,  Marsa, 
Carrara,  Paiina,  and  Piacenza,  puhliehod  some  years  before  by  tho 
eame  Government.  A  reduction  of  tho  Italia  Centr^e,  in  four  sheets, 
is  now  in  progress  at  Vienna. 

Home. — The  wish  so  long  felt  by  every  antiquary,  geographer, 
and  geologist,  to  possess  a  good  map  of  tho  onvirons  of  Bonio,  has 
been  at  length  satisfied  by  the  publication  of  the  elaborate  survey,  un- 
dertaken by  the  officers  attacbod  to  the  French  Army  of  Occnpation, 
and  of  the  last  sheets  of  the  Austrian  map  of  Central  Italy.  Tho 
French  map.  in  four  lat^  sheetn,  haa  just  l>een  completed,  and  is  in 
every  resjiect  worthy  of  the  D^pot  do  la  Guerre,  from  which  it  has 
been  issued.  Tho  scale  is  the  some  aa  that  of  (he  great  Trigono- 
metrical Mapof  Franco, -jnijo  ;  it  embraces  all  the  Roman  territory 
between  the  parallels  of  41°  30'  and  42°  20'.  and  as  far  east  as  the 
meridian  of  12'  5b'  cast  of  Greenwich,  consequently  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  Southern  Etrario,  of  the  tjabice  territoiy.  and  of 
Latium,  in  tlie  vicinitj-  of  the  capital  of  the  Homan  world,  llie  topo- 
graphical details  are  beautifully  laid  down ;  those  of  tho  volcanic 
group  of  tbe  Alban  range  are  in  this  respect  remarkable.  Two  advan- 
tages of  the  French  Survey  over  the  Austrian,  consist  in  having  the 
hoighls  of  tho  principal  localities  marked,  and  their  ancient  names 
annexed.     The  Roman  Goveminent  is  now  preparing  a  map  of  the 

•  For  IhfW  dctuils  n^EpfcCing  tbe  geogrepliy  of  Iialj,  1  am  indtbttd  lo  uiy 
gifted  friend  Ur.  PvmlDiid, 
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environs  of  Komo,  nearly  upon  the  same  scale  as  the  French  & 
upon  which  will  Ix;  laid  down  the  pnnci|)al  estates  of  the 
landowners ;  and  M.  Kosa,  a  very  lahorious  topographer,  wl 
already  surveyed  in  great  detail  many  of  the  moBt  inter 
districts  around  the  Eternal  City,  has  just  completed  a  very 
tifiil  map  of  the  Alban  hills,  on  the  eve  of  publication  by  the  I 
Topographical  Office  (^Lki  Dirvzzioae  del  Cenno), 

In  the  i>ostlnnnouH  work  of  the  late  eminent  Antiquary,  Arc; 
and  Topographer,  Commander  Canina,  are  contained  several 
and  i»lans  of  considerable  interest  in  a  ge(.)graphical  point  of 
amongst  which  the  revised  edition  of  his  great  map,  in  six  e 
of  the  Canipagna  of  Kome,  of  the  U]>per  Valley  of  the  Anio 
detiiiled  plans  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient  towns  and  ch 
sites  of  the  All»iin  Lakes,  and  the  ancient  ports  of  Centum 
Portiuj  Tmjani,  Ostia,  Antiiim,  il'c.  Arc.  Connected  with  oui 
suits  may  be  mentioned  the  detailed  statistics  of  the  Boman  i 
(^Sififistica  iMla  Pujiolazwiie  dellu  Stato  Pontijico),  just  published  1 
l*apal  (Jovenmient. 

Xiipks. — T  am  not  aware  that  any  progress  has  been  made  I 
Government  of  this  countiy  in  the  great  Survey  of  the  kiu| 
inaugurated  by  our  late  Associate,  Geneml  Visconti. 

The  French  Depot  de  la  Marine,  having  obtained  the  con» 
the  King  of  Xaples  to  prolong  its  hydrogmphic  survey  of  the 
Coasts  of  Italy,  beyond  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  M.  Darondea' 
been  able,  during  the  past  ye.ar,  to  complete  it  as  far  south 
including  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  Ponza  Islands,  &c.  This, 
the  survey  of  the  Roman  Coast,  is  terminated,  as  my  i 
Mr.  Pentland  tells  me,  and  will  fonn  a  worthy  complement  t 
great  survey  of  the  cojists  t)f  Italy,  commenced  in  1841,  and  \ 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  Island  of  Capri. 
:ff  Darondeau  is  now  engaged  in  rectifying  the  charts  of  the  I 

Ivj  Islands,  in  the  position  of  some  of  which  erroi*s  of  impoiianco 

•^  recently  been  pointed  out. 

Island  of  Smlinut. — Oencrsil  A.  della  Mannora  has  complete 
labours  on  the  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  this  intere 
island,  by  publishing  the  last  volume  of  his  great  work,  conta: 
geology  and  descriptions  of  the  fossils,  b}"  the  eminent  palteontoh 
IVofessor  Meneghini,  of  Pisa.  As  General  Allxsrto  della  Mar 
(brother  of  the  Sardinian  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea^ 
devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  accomplishment  of  th 


duous  task,  I  bavo  smcore  pleasnre  in  recording  my  hearty  Approval 
of  a  work,  in  which  hu  has  uuitud  the  powei-a  of  a  ukill'ul  pliy&ical 
geographer  with  those  of  an  isdefatigablo  goologist 

The  progress  of  geogritphioal  science  is  notr  so  well  promulgated 
throTigh  Germany  by  the  '  Mittheilungen '  of  Dr.  PetermaaQ,  tliat 
it  ia  unnecessivry  I  should  do  more  limn  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  this  methodical  and  we II -illustrated  monthly  Pcriodicai.  In  it 
are  to  be  found  accounts  not  only  of  what  in  written  or  recorded  in 
Iho  Geographical  Societies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  cities, 
Tindor  the  guidance  of  a  Ilufflboldt,  a  Ritter,  and  a  Haidinger, 
bnt  aleo  reports  of  deficriptiona  of  ncwiy-cxplored  conutties  in 
various  distant  reg;ions,  accompziuied  by  well-executed  maps. 

Aware  tliat  a  certain  amount  of  discontent  has  sometimes  been 
oxpreaaed,  at  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  ibi»  German 
work  of  the  voyages  and  travola  of  individuals  who  have  been,  or 
ore  in  the  pay  and  service  of  Britain,  I  would  beg  my  associaloa  to 
consider,  how  natural  is  the  feeling  of  any  foreign  traveller  en- 
gaged in  the  BritinJi  service,  to  wish  to  see  the  outline  of  bis 
researches  first  made  known  in  his  native  land,  aud  how  his  coun- 
trymen ou  their  part  should  feel  a  just  pride  whether  in  perusing 
or  in  publishing  the  writings  sent  home  to  them  in  their  vcrnactUar 
freshness  fi-om  remote  comers  of  tho  earth,  with  which  they  are 
necessarily  less  familiar  than  the  people  of  a  maritime  oouutiy  like 
our  own. 

Whilst  then  there  have  occnrred  examples  of  the  publication  of 
the  outline  of  travels  of  English-agents  for  the  first  time  in  German, 
which  might  have  been  previously  noted  in  the  Proceedings  of  our 
Society,  as  coming  from  the  Secretaries  of  State  who  are  our  Asso- 
ciates, and  who  usually  send  to  us  their  earliest  communications 
rospG<'ting  foreign  travels,  I  would  earnestly  deprecate  anything 
approaching  to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  upon  this  eubjeut. 

Coutenled  with  the  reflection,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  too 
widely  diffused,  let  us  hope  that  our  German  friends,  clearly  recog- 
nizing and  honouring  the  Britisli  channels  through  which  their 
■information  is  obtained,  will  always  work  harmoniously  and  in 
I  with  us.     Banishing  therefore  all  jealousy,  aud  aibuinng 

I  perseverance  and  skill  of  such  oon temporaries,  I  am  bound  iu 
s  to  say,  that  tho  '  MittheU-ungcn '  is  exercising  a  powerful  and 

latary  influence  on  tho  progress  of  our  science  ;  and  as  the  spU 
2  M 
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riti'd  proprietor  of  this  reriodicjil,  M.  JiiBtus  rerthes  of  Gotha,  has 
Bparcd  no  expense  in  bringing  out  the  work  in  an  attractive  form, 
BO  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  its  isale  in  hccoming  veiy  largo — uj>wardfc, 
as  I  am  told,  of  3000  eopieu  being  in  monthly  circulation. 

The  advancenicnt  of  our  seionco  in  Prujssia  has,  I  am  flony  to 
say,  received  a  serious  check  in  the  recent  decease  of  Dr.  Gmn- 
procht,  the  Editor  of  the  *  Monats-Bcrichte '  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Berlin,  who,  after  successfully  proseonting  some  branches 
of  geology,  had  devoted  himself  with  gi-eat  energy  to  the  extension  of 
our  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  Southern  Africa.  But  what 
is  most  deeply  to  bo  regretted  is,  that  ho  was  suddenly  canied  off 
when  engaged  in  a  great  and  important  work  on  the  geography  of 
Germany,  a  subjec4:,  on  which  I  hope,  through  the  assisitanee  of  mj 
friend  M.  Uittor,  to  bo  bettor  enabled  to  speak  at  our  next  Anai- 
versary. 

In  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  notice  of  the  progi*e8S  of  geo- 
gniph}'  in  Xorthem  and  Central  Germany,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
specially  acknowledging  the  accession  to  our  collection  of  many 
valuable  maps  publitshed  by  the  Bavarian  Government,  which  have 
been  communicated  to  us  through  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Cetto. 

Of  the  distinguished  travellers  Schlagintwcit  it  is  my  province 
to  speak  in  a  notice  of  Asiatic  discoveries. 

Austrut, — Endowed  with  various  noble  establishments  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  possessmg  many  good  geographers,  and 
publishing  most  admimble  maps  of  the  diiferent  parts  of  her 
empire,  Austria  was  without  a  Geogi-aphical  Society  until  the  2lBt 
of  September  of  last  year.  It  was  then  that  my  valued  friend 
William  Ilaidinger,  long  known  as  an  eminent  mineralogist  and  geo- 
logist, and  much  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  in  every  land  as 
well  as  in  his  own,  uniting  ^vith  a  few  zealous  friends,  and  obtain- 
ing the  consent  and  protection  of  the  Government,  established  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna.  To  a  great  extent  this 
body,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  founded  on  the  model  of  our 
own  Society,  though  the  regulations  and  interior  management  ne- 
cessarily vary  with  the  diflerent  form  of  the  Government  of  the 
countiy. 

In  sjicaking  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society,  I  cannot  avoid 
specially  alluding  to  one  point  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Aus- 
trian friends  ;  namely,  the  recent  dex:)arture  of  the  Imperial  frigate 
the  Novara  on  a  voyage  of  scientific  exploration  roiuid  the 
world.     When  this  expedition  was  decided  upon,  and  a   number 
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of  able  mon  wore  chnsen,  to  foim  ita  soientifio  staff,  the  Trpsi- 
dent  of  the  Imperiiil  Geographical  Society  having  applied  1o  me, 
and  explained  its  nbject,  I  had  real  gratification  in  writing  letters  of 
introduction  to  all  the  atithoritieB,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  at 
the  placoB  which  this  frigate  might  visit.  Admirably  organiacd,  tlio 
expedition  has  enjoyed  the  gi'eat  advantage  of  having  had  Its  ofKcetB 
ftimished  (as  M.  Haidinger  informa  me)  with  the  minutest  instruo- 
tion«  of  the  venerable  Humboldt,  whether  npon  the  magnetic 
equator,  the  niagnetio  curves  in  the  diflerent  oceans,  the  Un 
deviation  and  equal  intensity,  or  on  cold  and  warm  currents,  parti- 
>.^ilarly  tUu^iO  along  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  on  the  tropical  East  and 
Ucst  counter- currents.  The  great  traveller  has  also  enjoined  the 
I  lilting  of  marks  on  the  rocks,  to  regiwter  the  actual  mean  level  ot 
the  sea,  the  same  practice  which  ho  had  formerly  reeommended 
for  adoption  ou  the  shorefl  of  the  Caspian ;  and  ho  has  CBpeoially 
urged  the  collection  of  Bpccimens  from  the  active  volcanos  of  South 
America,  which  ho  has  enumerated  seriatim,  with  a  view  toa  con-ect 
claeeification  of  such  igneous  products,  which  he  believes  will  bo 
found  to  exhibit  an  arrangement  in  separate  linear  masses. 

If  I  may  judge  of  Dr.  ScLorzer  and  the  other  gentJemen  who  ao- 
compauy  him  by  the  encouraging  example  of  his  aniociate  Dr.  noob- 
slettcr,  the  geologist,  who  visited  this  country  to  obtain  firim  General 
Sabine  information  and  instruction  in  making  magnotical  observ- 
ations, I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  first  effort  of 
Austria  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  will  produce  a  harvest  worthy 
of  that  ancient  empire,  and  will  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
□cw-bom  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna. 

Riissm. — With  the  return  of  peace,  which  has  happily  taken  place 
niiice  our  last  Anniversary,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  one  who  has 
l)eon  so  long  comiectcd  with  the  science  of  Russia  as  myself,  anil 
who  has  been  so  heartily  welcomed  in  that  Empire  by  all  pcraons, 
from  the  Emperor  to  the  peasant,  to  be  enabled  to  recur  to  the 
geographical  labours  of  those  old  allies  of  our  country,  to  whom  I 
am  naturally  much  attached. 

\Miilst  tlie  late  war  impeded  all  scientific  communication  with 
the  countries  of  the  West,  Bussis  was  steadily  advancing  re- 
scarclies  of  the  highest  importance  to  physical  geography  in  lier 
distant  and  slightly  known  territoriea,  and  particularly  on  the  north 
and  east.  The  groat  expedition  to  the  northern  part  of  the  t^ral 
Moimtains,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Hoflrnann,  had  indeed 
obtained,  before  the  war,  the  active  support  of  the  Impenal  Geo- 

^  2  M  i 
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graphical  Society,  ami  of  itti  President  the  Grand  Duke  Coi 
tine. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  descriptive  of  this  long  and 
rious  enterprise  has  recently  been  published;  tho  first  poi 
Krusenstcm,  liaving  already  been  made  known  to  geogra] 
This  second  volume  specially  relates  to  tho  *  Pao-Khoe/  or  ] 
]^[ountainB,  and  liiis  completely  satisfied  tho  oxpcctatiou  of  ni 
lists,  physicists,  and  geologists.  Tho  historical  and  geolo^ca 
tion  ])y  Ilofiiuann ;  the  classification  and  description  of  the 
organic  remains  by  Count  A.  von  Keyserling,  my  distingu 
coadjutor  in  earlier  days;  and  tho  descriptions  of  the  mi] 
by  Gustaf  l?o.se ;  of  the  animals  by  my  colleague  of  the  Im 
Academy,  Brandt,  and  of  tho  floi^a  by  Puprecht,  together 
meteorological,  j^hysical,  and  hypsometrical  observations,  a 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Tho  exploring  parties  examined  the 
tf  cipal  chain  of  the  Ural,  north  of  l^etropaulovsk,  from  the  sour 

tho  river  Pctchora  up  to  the  highest  northern  peak  (68i®x.  lai 
G«»i-®  K.  \on^.)y  which,  hitherto  nameless,  had  been  termed  by  tl 
l>editii)n  Konstantinov  Kamen,  in  honour  of  their  geographical 
dent,  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino, 
ward  from  this  i)oint  nms  another  mountainous  ridgo,  tho  Pae-l 
continuing  in  a  w.x.w.  direction,  and  running  pai*allol  to  tho  nor 
'  ■  *■  c«>a8t  as  far  as  Vaigats  Strait.     The  highest  j^oint  of  it  is  tho 

iP;  0  daia,  and  the  geological  structure  proves  that  the  Pae-Khoe  is  n 

hithei'to  supposed,  a  («ntinnation  of  the  VroA. 
t^J  ,51  Tho  average  height  of  the  northern  Ural  is  about  3000  (th< 

Poss  and  Sal)lj4  are  above  5000)  feet.  Patches  only  of  sno^ 
visible  on  some  mountains,  but  no  lasting  covering  of  it  is  s< 
08°  N.  lat. ;  although,  as  Leopold  von  Buch  remarks,  snow  is 
in  Norway  at  07°,  and  at  a  height  of  ;i800  feet  only, 
vohunes  in  which  these  inqiortjuit  explorations  are  describe* 
characterized  by  a  minuteness  of  detail,  on  all  branches  of  sc 
within  tho  scope  of  the  luidertaking,  which  entitles  the  wc 
rank  as  one  of  tho  most  valuable  scientific  publications  that  I 
has  ever  produced.  Tho  accompanying  map  is  of  great  t 
pnictiail  geogi-aphors,  and  a  marked  addition  to  the  pi"e-ex 
geogniphy  of  Europe. 

The  eftbrts  of  tho  Imperial  Geographical  Society  to  diffii 
adequate  acquaintance  witli  our  science  throughout  the  interi 
Russia  have  been  most  commendable.  Tlius,  this  body  not 
publishes  volumes  and  bulletins  like  our  own,  but  also  tran 
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into  Russian,  useful  elandard  worke,  inoltiiliitg  Uioae  of  the  oele- 
lirated  Carl  Ititter.  and  brings  out  catalogues  of  iho  geograpliical 
maps  of  ItoHsia,  as  well  as  roviewe  of  ^ugrapliical,  Btatiittical,  asd 
ethiu^rraphical  lulwurs.  Even  tlie  comnierco  of  the  interior  comos 
witiia  the  scope  of  our  vigilant  rivals,  whose  Society  was  founded 
on  the  model  of  oar  own. 

TUl*  most  extensive  sciontific  exploration  which  the  Society  has 
ever  iiudort&keii.  is  one  which  is  still  in  pro^eas,  or  that  of  Eastom 
ijiboria.  Ita  object  ia  to  examine  and  dotermioo,  by  astronomical 
aiid  trigonometrical  olworvations,  the  geograpbioul  featnroB  of  the 
rnst  region  between  the  Ijena  and  the  Vilima,  and  also  of  the  sonth- 
ooslom  tracts  l>eyoud  the  Lake  Haikal.  Tho  chief  airtronoBier, 
SI.  Schwartz,  has  under  hia  direction  MM.  fJuseoltzoff  and  8mini»- 
gnino,  and  is  accorapaiiii;d  by  tho  artist  and  academician  Meyer,  and 
by  M.  Raddo  the  naturalist. 

The  rcHulls  of  the  first  year's  labours  are  given  in  the'C'onipte 
licndu  '  of  1S55,  edited  by  M.  Lamausky,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  gwsgraphers  will  soon  pusscss  not  only  a  correct  deli- 
neation of  these  remote  regions,  but  also  striking  and  characterise 
hkelchos  of  the  scenery  of  all  the  border  frontier  regions  of  Siberia 
—a  map  of  the  river  Amur  having  been  already  published. 
Among  Ihe  great  feats  of  our  contemporaries,  I  loam  that  MM. 
Semenoff  and  Wasiljin  have  made  known  tho  eststcncc  of  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Mcrgen,  in  Maiioliuria,  which  wan  in  activity 
ill  the  year  1721  ;  and  ihat  the  motnitain  of  Demavend  has  been 
tincended  by  M.  KhaiukofT. 

In  writing  to  me  of  these  exploratiomt,  and  of  a  remarkable  expe- 
ililion  to  the  Lake  Issingul,  my  illustrious  friend  HumlKildt  thus 
t'xpreascs  himself: — "  Un  the  northern  side  of  the  great  volcanic 
tlmiii  of  Thian-Chau,  they  have,  it  is  true,  diHcovcred  plutonio 
I'ocks  only,  such  as  granite  and  gneiss,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  great 
bitler  lake  of  Central  Asia  (Usingnl)  no  tJiichytes  (volcanic  rocks) 
liiivo  been  seen  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  tie  ciulom 
f-lmre  of  that  lake  to  the  Volcano  I'oschan  (the  moet  western  of  tho 
vnluanosof  the  Thian-Cban,  or  Celtsstial  Mountains)  the  distance, 
ill  a  stniight  line,  is  not  less  than  250  English  miles." 

In  reference  to  Eafitcm  Siberia  and  tho8e  vast  tracts  of  Central 
Asia  which  lie  tictween  tho  defined  boundaries  of  the  livs»ian  and 
C'hini'se  Krapires,  let  mo  say  Ihat  the  English  public  will  soon  have 
presented  Ut  them  a  work  contsuning  the  most  vivid  and  remarkable 
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pictorial  representations  from  tlio  pencil  of  their  countryman 
J.  W.  Atkinson. 

Under  the  pati"onago  of  tlie  Emperor  Nicholas,  Mr.  Atk 
devoted  seven  j-cars  of  hie  life  to  the  exploration  and  delincali 
a  region,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  no  European  had  hit 
obtained  the  slighteBt  knowledge.  Let  my  associates  inspec 
largo  original  wator-colonr  landscapes  by  this  artist,  reprc 
ing  the  marvellonsly  tinted  and  wild  i-ocky  countries  of  Moii{ 
the  groat  Steppes  of  tlio  Khirgis  and  Chinese  Tartary,  incli 
views  of  oven  the  snoAvy  Thian-Chan,  of  which  reduced  en 
ings  will  soon  bo  published,  and  they  will  readily  admits  tl 
such  sterile,  igneous,  rocky  masses,  should  not  afford  gold  or  s: 
they  can  prove  of  little  value  to  any  civilized  countiy. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Russian  gcograplicrs  d' 
the  year  1H5G,  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  following  works,  v 
const ituto  a  very  few  only  of  the  communications  to  the  Imj 
Society,  will  show  the  importance  of  its  labours  : — The  Geogi 
of  Vegetables,  in  four  vt)Ls.,  by  M.  Beketoif ;  the  Fauna  of  the  3^ 
of  the  river  Amur,*  by  Schrenck  ;  a  new  Ethnographical  Mi 
Europe,  by  Kocppon ;  the  Geographical  and  Ethnographical 
minology  of  Central  Asia,  by  Stchoukino ;  Keport  of  Lieuti 
Oussoltzoff  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Sources  of  the  River  Vitiuia ;  an 
account  of  those  Volcanos  of  Central  Asia,  by  Scmenoff  and 
iljin,  to  which  allusion  lias  just  been  made. 


|li|i,;5  Asui  Minor, — In  February  of  this  year,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 

municating  to  the  Society  a  memoir,  which  1  had  received 
General  Jochmus,  relative  to  a  proposed  communication  in 
Minor  between  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  tlie  River  Sakaria,  and  the 
of  Jsicomedia.    The  utility  of  this  project  had  been  fully  recc»g 
in  ancient  times,  and  the  question  lias  been  several  times  agil 
at  widely  different  periods,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
distance  from  tho  River  Sakaria  to  the  Lake  of  Sabanja,  bet 
which  thei*o  already  exists  a  natural  commimication  by  the 
liver  of  Sari-der6,  is  not  much  more  than  thi'ce  miles  and  a  half; 
from  tho  Lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  it  is  scarcely  nine  i 
whilst  no  difficulty  exists  on  the  score  of  difference  of  level.     1 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  svKtoni  of  canals,  of  sufficient  i 


•  Sec  p.  40C  antCf  for  a  notice  of  the  hydrography  of  the  river. 


anil  de|itb  to  admit  af  the  pasRago  of  coaAting-vCASels  and  small 
8t«iim-Ijoat8,  would  opou  up  valuable  internal  cununiinicatioD  for 
tliii  ready  sopply  to  ConBtantinoplo  of  wood,  charcoal,  and  tho  most 
nucessary  articles  of  daily  constiniptiou. 

I'ersi/i. — During  t.ho  prc^nt  seatiion,  whllat  our  country  bas  been 
temporarily  engii^d  in  hostUitios  with  Persia,  it  baa  beun  oiir 
guud  fortune  to  hnro  present  amongst  us  ourdistinguiabed  medalliat 
Sir  Henry  Kuwliii^ou,  who  bia  unlivencd  our  meetings  by  hia 
agreeable  and  iiwtniotive  leaHona  on  the  geography  of  countrioa 
with  wliioh  he  liafi  mode  bimtclf  ao  intimately  acquainted.  By 
biH  extensive  perHonal  knowledge  of  tbe  Easts  nnited  with  thoae 
vuridd  attainments  in  classical  and  Oriental  literatnre,  which  have 
iii:ide  his  name  dislinguished  ihroughuut  tho  world,  Sir  IToiiry 
li.ui  been  cnuhlod  not  only  to  communicale  to  iik  iufurmation  of  tbe 
laiiKt  important  nature  witii  re^peot  to  tlio  modem  go<^rapfay  of 
S:iutliem  Persia,  but  hIho  to  illiietrate  that  biformation  from  the 
I'iirer  resources  of  bis  ownei^pecial  atndies  in  ancient  httitory.  With 
rosiieot,  Tnoreover,  to  tho  recent  movements  of  our  aimy  in  Persia, 
tho  strategical  knowledge  of  Sir  Henry  has  nddcd  a  peculiar  inlereBt 
to  his  observations  on  the  country  where  they  have  taken  place. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you,  at  the  same  time,  on 
having  had  the  advantage  of  two  such  able  and  experienced  com- 
mentators on  these  interesting  and  important  subjects  as  General 
Mi^nteitfa  and  Mr.  Lajfird. 

In  summing  up  tbe  residta  of  tho  information  we  have  thus 
gained,  I  will  bore  confine  my  remarks  to  that  which  is  essentially 
geographical.  The  most  striking  points  to  which  oar  attention  has 
been  drawn,  in  this  respect,  are  the  clianges  pi-oduced  in  tho 
clmnnela  of  the  rivere  and  un  the  ooasta  immediately  proximate  to 
their  crabouclmrea.  Tliese  important  facts  are  worthy  of  especial 
notice,  both  in  a  pi'ospective  and  a  retrospective  eense,  since  they  will 
mateiially  modify  onr  calculations  in  tl^e  more  doubtful  reading  of 
e,irly  history,  and  onr  judgment  aa  to  calculations  with  respect  to 
tbe  future  condition  of  these  coasts.  Tho  agents  of  tbese  changes 
ore  clearly  intelligible,  lliere  are  but  two  winds  which  prevail  in 
the  I'eraian  Oiilf^the  north-west  and  tho  eonth-eaj't,  and,  when  the 
letter  sets  in,  tho  whole  force  of  tho  Sen  is  brought  to  bear  directly 
against  tlio  current  ofthe  Euphrates,  and  hence  an  enormous 
deposit  of  tlio  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream  is  effected, 
thus  barring  np  its  nioutb.  This  deposit,  eonntantly  on  tlie  in- 
crease, progressee,  by  Sir  Henry's  calculation,  at  tlte  rate  of  a  mile 
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in  thu  lapse  of  tliirty-five  to  f«irty  voaTS.  An  cxam])lc  of  tlio 
of  this  agt'ncy  in  by-jjone  1  iuies  is  adduced  in  tlu*  fact,  that  a 
city,  of  which  the  ruins  arc  to  he  seen  above  MoLammerah,  "w 
ishmd  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  nanie«l  Billat,  and  can  be  f 
tn  have  been  still  an  island  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  At  the  p: 
I  time  it  is  sixty  milen  from  the  embouchnre  of  the  river,  and  i 

'  cession  of  cities  can  be  traced  upon  the  desiccated  delta  bel 

alonp;  the  river,  down  to  the  sea. 

A(ine.stion  of  essential  moment  has  also  been  explained  by 
linsiin  as  to  the  frontier  lino  between  Turkey  and  Tersia, — a 
upon  which  our  mai)s  have  })een  greatly  wanting  in  cori"et 
Tlio  real  lino  of  frontier — as  determined  by  the  CommisBi 
1  limitation,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trea 
Erzen'im — comes  d<.»wn  to  Mohammerah,  and  then  follow 
Course  c»f  the  Kujdirates  to  the  sea.  Jt  was  agreed  that  the  cc 
watered  by  the  Kuplirates  l)elongcd  to  Turkey,  and  the  co 
watered  by  the  Kanm  to  Persia ;  but  the  question  was,  wl 
]\Iohammerah  was  on  the  Euphrates  or  on  the  Kanm.  I' 
decided  that  the  place  should  be  cmisidered  to  belong  to  Persi 
as  accoi-ding  to  iSir  Henry's  belief  it  is  situated  on  the 
l)hrates,  this  decision  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  gcogi'aj 
accuracy. 

ThiU'L — Early  in  this  year  some  extracts  were  read  to  the  S< 
from  the  memoir  of  a  journey  across  the  Kiien-luen  from  Lac 
Kliotan,  communicated  by  (.'olonel  Sykes  from  tlie  brothel's  !S< 
iutweit,  already  so  well  known  to  geographers  and  uatunUis 
their  labours  on  the  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the  Al 

These  acx'omplished  gentlemen,  wlu)  travel  by  the  desii-e  ci 
King  of  Prussia,  juid  at  the  suggestion  (jf  Baron  Uumboldt, 
been  em])loyed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  East  India  Com 
in  the  phj-sical  survey  of  the  distant  trans-Himakyan  re^ 
The  extracts  communicated  to  us,  form  a  small  portion  only  e 
iiifonnation  they  have  sent  home,  but  from  some  brief  allusio 
the  groups  of  hot  springs  near  the  Kiook-Kiul  Lake  and  the  \ 
of  the  Nubni,  we  may  feel  assured  that,  when  all  their  mei 
are  published,  they  will  be  found  replete  with  curious  observa 
on  many  sidyects;  and  specially  on  those  mineral  springs  to  \ 
Humboldt  long  ago  invited  attention,  as  proofs  that  the  Knen 
was  of  volcanir  origin. 

Tlie  brothers  Schlagintweit  liave  laid  down  the  entire  on»gi 
of  Kemaun.    M.  Adolf  SchLigintweit,  after  visiting  the  glacic 
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Pindari,  wa«  joined  hj  his  broUier  Bobert;  and  tUey  examined 
ti^etlier  the  glacier  of  Milum,  which  Burjiagees  in  extent  all  Uioho 
uf  Switzerland.  It  in  from  8  to  10  miles  iit  length,  aud  3000  fc«t 
broad.  The  mountains  which  Eurround  this  gtaoier  oonsist  of 
crystalline  eehist,  covered  by  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Silurian 
age.  The  two  brothers  ha\o  also  measured  the  height  of  Nanda 
Devi,  an  iitsidutcd  peak  eurroimded  by  deep  precipices,  at  the  foot 
of  which  ia  the  glacier  of  I'achtiu. 

But  rather  thnn  attempt,  on  my  own  part,  any  sketch  of  what 
these  diatinguitihed  German  travellers  liavo  acconiplittbcd,  1  will 
hero  quote  to  yon,  from  the  pen  of  Humboldt  himself,*  a  short 
summary,  which  he  liau  sent  me,  of  their  remaikablo  explorations. 

"  Hermann  and  Robert  Schlngintwcit,"  says  the  Baron,  "  have  had 
Oio  proud  satisfaction  of  poasing  in  August,  1856,  the  ubain  of 
t)n.^  Kui>n-luon  mountains,  and  of  reaching  Elteohi  in  the  province 
of  Khotan.  As  I  am  vain  enough  to  believe  that  my  map  of  Central 
Aaia  (the  result  of  five  months'  labour,  in  bringing  tngethor  the 
detailed  accounts  of  the  Buddhist  priests  Fahian  and  Stenan-thiang, 
wilh  those  of  Afarco  Polo,  Wood  the  explorer  of  the  Pamir, 
Uumen.  Vigne,  together  with  the  excellent  sources  of  information 
supplied  by  Klaproth  and  Stanislas  Jullen)  represents  more  faith- 
fully the  formation  of  the  ground  than  the  other  maps  in  your  pos- 
session, the  range  of  which  beyond  the  Himalaya  is  mythological ly 
doubtfiil,  I  invite  yon  to  examine  it  before  yon  read  or  rather  try 
tu  decipher  these  lines,  A  botanist  of  the  higlieat  merit.  Dr. 
Thomas  'Iltomson,  who,  conjointly  witli  my  excellent  friend  Joseph 
llijuker,  publislied  in  1855  the  'Flora  Indica,'  says  in  the  Intro- 
dimlion  Statisti'^ue,  p.  215,  "ITie  chain  of  the  Kuon-luen,  where  it 
forms  the  norlhero  bonndary  of  VVestem  Thibet  (where  I>i .  lliomson 
resided  a  considerable  time),  is  as  lofty  as  the  Himalaya.'  Jtn  axis 
luu  not  been  cranatd  by  any  Buropnaii  f  rttccfW,  but  has  been  reached  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  who  visited  the  Kara-korum  pass,  elevated  18,300  fmt. 
This  testimony  will  show  you  the  iniportance  of  tbe  succew  of  the 
brothers  Schla^ntweit.  On  the  morning  of  tlio  day,  on  wliich  they 
crossed  by  the  Eara-korum  pass,  they  mot  a  caravan  coming  from 
Varkand,  and  near  the  salt  lake  of  Kiook-Kiul  thoy  fbnnd  the  h.it 
springsof  Panamik  and  Tchiinglung,  with  a  Centigrade  temperature 
of  74°  2'  and  78°.  and  on  an  immense  plateau  at   altitudes  of  from 
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10,800  to  18,000  feet,  they  had  to  endure  a  degree  of  cold  at  their 
nightly  bivouac  of  11°  4'  Cent.  ])elow  freezing  point.  Fahian,  at 
the  close  of  the  4th  centuiy,  writing  of  Bushia  south  of  Eltschi, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Khotan,  praises  its  high  cnltivi^ 
tion ;  its  elevation  being  not  more  than  9200  feet.  *  "We  were 
at  a  day  and  a  halTs  journey,'  say  the  Schlagintweits,  'from  the 
northern  part  of  the  high  chain  of  Kuen-luen.  After  leaving 
Suingal,  we  travelled  for  three  days  along  the  banks  of  the  Kara- 
giish,  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  insj^cting  the  fBunous  quar- 
ries of  stone  called  Yaschein,  which  people  come  from  a  great 
distimce  to  visit  Between  Kara-komm  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nubra 
wo  measured  several  mountain  ])eaks  alcove  24,000  foot  of  absolute 
elevation,  llio  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  between  July  and 
Septeml>er  is  registered  in  figuixjs.'  Tlie  geological  excitreiona 
of  Adolf  and  Robert  Schlagintweit  in  Eastern  Thibet  by  Kiti  and 
Certope,  to  the  glacier  of  Ibi  Gamin,  liave  also  been  very  important 
The  travellers  reached  it  on  the  IWth  of  August,  1855,  and  trusting 
to  the  corresponding  observations  in  Agra,  fixed  the  height  they 
attained  on  Ibi  Gamin  at  22,200  feet  =  20,886  French  feot  Thia 
is  not  only  higher  than  I  reached  at  Chimborazo  (18,096  French  feet) 
in  1802,  and  which  Boussiugault  made  (18,480  feet)  in  1831,  but 
it  is  also  higher  than  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  itself,  which  I 
found  by  trigonometrical  observation  to  be  20,100  French  feet  in 
height.  As  the  Schlagintweits  were  the  fii-st  who  reached  the 
top  of  Monte  Bosa,  they  are  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  expedition. 
A  portion  of  their  magnetic  observations  of  the  Himalaya  has  been 
printed  separately  at  Calcutta,  and  my  respected  friend  Gononl 
Sabine  will  doubtless  give  them  due  credit  for  their  assiduity.  They 
have  also  made  some  interesting  and  delicate  observations  on  the 
influence  of  great  heights  on  the  vai-iation  of  tlio  magnetic  needle. 
They  will  bring  back  to  England  some  beautiful  geolc^ical  col- 
lections, iHjrliaps  even  in  the  course  of  this  autumn ;  for  you  are 
aware  that  by  tlie  munificence  of  the  East  India  Company  and  tiie 
generous  kindness  of  Colonel  Sykes,  who  is  a  noble  advocate  of 
every  thing  which  appertains  to  the  sciences,  the  brothers  Schlagint- 
woit  have  received  every  encoui-agcment." 

\Vhon  I  i*eflect  that  tliese  brothers  have  penetmted  farther  into 
Tliibet  and  Tartaiy  from  the  plains  of  India  on  the  south,  than 
any  other  European,  that  their  physical,  geologicnl,  and  geogra- 
j)hical  observations  ai*e  of  the  higliest  value,  and  that  they  have 
even  made  photographic  sketches  at  heights  of  20,000  feet  above 
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tUo  sea,  I  Cftnnot  bat  rojoics.  that  these  ^lurea  of  the  groat 
traveller  of  the  ago,  ahmild  have  porfonaed  jounieya,  which  have 
elicited  &om  that  iUnstrionM  man,  now  in  his  oighty-eevesth  year, 
the  expreHsion  which  I  havo  road  to  you,  reminding  us  of  the  bost 
days  of  the  explorer  of  the  Andes  and  EJihena. 


BoUSEO.  BdkHAH,  4SD  CniSA. 
-Otir  Associate  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  Bitpplit-d  u 
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important  corrections  of  the  north-west  portion  of  iho  map  i>f 
Borneo,  derived  from  his  oheervationa  in  a  journey  np  the  Sadong 
Kiver.  From  his  account  wo  gain  valuable  additions  to  our  informa- 
tion ruspt'cting  the  physical  geography  of  that  vast  island,  tijgether 
with  some  very  interesting  comparisons,  bearing  on  the  ethnological 
similarity  between  some  tribes  of  the  Dj-ako  and  tho  ludigenoa  of 
the  valley  of  tho  Amazon.  Amid  tlio  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
the  hJHtoiy  of  the  migrations  of  vaiions  branches  of  the  human 
femily  in  remoter  periods,  these  notices  of  distinct  resemblanoe  are 
of  Especial  moment ;  and  In  the  present  instance  the  observations 
of  Mr,  Wallace  are  confirmalory  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Latham  and 
others,  who  regard  tho  Americans  as  Mongols  wlio  have  emigrated 
direct  from  Eastern  Asia. 

A  further  exploration  of  this  important  island  has  boon  sot  on 
foot  during  the  past  year  by  Lieut.  C.  A.  C  de  Crespigny,  r.k. 
Great  importvice  must  bo  attached  to  the  investigation  of  the 
resources  of  tliie  vast  countrj-,  whieb  is  already  tnown  to  be  largely 
productive  of  some  of  tho  choicest  doniderata  for  the  advancement 
of  civilii>ation.  As  a  mineral  country  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  John 
Crawfiird,  perliapn  the  richeet  in  iho  East.  Gold,  con],  antimony, 
iron,  caoutchouc,  and  gutta-percha,  have  already  bptm  derived  from 
it  in  abundance ;  and  who  shall  say  what  fiirtber  dieooveriefl  may 
lie  open  to  the  search  of  a  skilful  explorer?  The  geographical 
position  of  the  island  moreover,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  direct 
roDto  between  l!'himt  and  Australia,  protienta  an  additional  stimvlaa 
to  the  development  of  its  unknown  resources. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  onr  Medallist,  Hojah  Brinike,  has 
boon  ansioufily  oocnpied  in  developing  various  branches  of  industry 
within  the  range  of  his  jurisdiction  at  Sarawak,  among  the  moet 
important  of  which  must  be  classed  the  opening  of  coal-mines  ;  and 
it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  tliat  he  should  ro- 
oenllj  have  oMcapod  from  tho  imminent  danger  in  which  he  was 
~  bv  the  hilL.  insurrection  i-f  the  Chinese  settlers. 
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Jinnfinli. — Wo  .ire  indobtcMl  to  r'ajitain  Yule,  of  the  Benjpi 
gincrtrs,  whu  Lad  boon  sent  Ly  the  Indian  Government  to  Ai 
pura  Jis  Kocretary  tu  Major  Arthur  I'hnyre,  for  a  most   vali 

Iconiniunieati«jn  un  the  geo;i;ra|ihy  of  Burmah,  with  an  illustiative 
of  tliat  CMuntry.  Captain  Yule  has  compared  and  brought  tog 
with  j^reat  ability  the  various  valuable  surveys  of  several  c 
iniMMii-hurs  in  ditrercnt  parts  of  this  extensive  field  of  o]>eration8. 
jnincijh'il  materials  wlto  a  Survey  of  the  new  British  Provin 
Pe;;!!.  by  Lieut.  Williams  of  the  l>engal  Engineers,  still  in  prog 
a  New  Siiiv«/y  uf  the  Trovince  of  Martiiban,  by  Mr.  Ilobda 
Survey  of  the  Iniwady  to  Ava,  by  Captain  Iiennie  and  Liout.  II 
cote  of  the  Indian  navy.  Besides  these  data,  Captain  Yule 
tiibuttrs  his  own  sketch  of  jiart  of  the  Aracan  Y'oma  range 
its  passes,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  Chinese  frontier  anc 
Lacis  Stales  e.ist  of  Burmah,  as  taken  from  the  Iioute  Surve' 
Dr.  liicliardsiiii  and  Captain  McLcud.  A  considerable  error  i 
lonj:;itude  of  the  Irawady  at  I'rome,  and  the  higher  parts  oi 
stream,  as  assigned  in  prevjuus  maps,  is  pointed  out.  Tliis  c 
which,    in    IHTi^,   Cajitain   Yulo   had   indicated   as   probable, 

u  Memoir  on   the  Tasses  of  the  Yoma,  has  been  confirmed  b) 

surveys  since  made.  The  gi'oli«gieal  portion  of  the  work  by 
Ohlliam,  the  Sui»eiintcndeut  of  the  Geological  SuiTey  of  I: 
afVords  mueh  iniportiuit  infoniiation  respecting  the  structure  oi 
country,  the  roeks,  and  their  relations;  and  renders  the  publici 
additionally  valuable  In*  the  obst^rvations  it  contains  on  the  si 
ties  of  the  ])roduetions  of  the  country,  including  certiim  mineral 
stances  de>«erilK'd  by  that  good  geologist.     This  work,  which 

II  printed  for  limited  circulation  at  1  'alcutta,  by  oixler  of  the  Govei 

Cenenil,  is   now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  East  1 
(Company,  accompanied  by  a  map,  engraved  by  Mr.  AiTowsmith ; 
Mr.  .bihn  (Jrawfurd,  who,  from  liis  aC(piaintanco  with  the  Bun 
empire,  is  most   competent  to  express  an  opinion,  hiis  spoken 
with  marked  ajjprobation. 

(Itinn. — Believing  tluit  our  memlxii's  would  gladly  receive 
formation  relating  to  China  from  so  competent  an  authority,  I  ind 
our  distinguished  member  Sir  John  Davis  to  read  at  one  of 
meetings  a  Taper  of  great  value,  and  which  many  of  you  h 
witli  i»l('jiKurc.*  Certainly  no  living  Englishman,  and  indeei 
living  European,  was  so  competent  iu  such  a  t^isk.     lie  is  au 
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ibo  few  of  our  countrymen  who  have  acqnired  the  difficult  Iimgiiage 
of  China,  oiul  ho  long  filled  the  highest  offices  which  an  Englisb- 
nian  oau  duichiii^  ia  relation  to  that  singular  country.  The  fruits 
of  his  literary  labours  have  beeu  aeveral  works,  which  have  tho  rare 
merit  of  boing  at  once  popular  and  scicntlfio.  Ae  one  of  the  most 
importaat  of  those,  hLs  '  China  aud  the  Chineae,'  is  by  fur  the  boat 
account  of  the  empire  in  any  language,  1  am  glad  to  Jind  that  « 
third  edition  of  it  has  just  been  pnblished. 


The  additions  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africft 
since  tho  lost  imniTursary,  when  my  predecesBor  dslivored  the 
Patron's  Gold  Medal  to  Dr.  Barth,  have  been  considerable.  That 
meritorious  explorer  of  vast  regions  has  since  issued  to  tho  public 
three  TolomoB,  which,  recording  his  earlier  wanderings,  are  to  be 
followed  by  two  others,  ooiupleting  a  work  wliioh  will  doubtleu 
be  considere<l  the  worthy  termination  of  so  many  years  of  patient 
research  under  great  privations.  The  maps  which  accompany  tho 
narrative  have  boon  exocutcd  by  Mr.  Pelarmann,  from  tho  carofhl 
itineraries  of  Barth,  the  astronomical  detcrminatious  by  Vogel  of 
the  positions  of  Marzuk,  Euka,  and  Zinder  having  formed  the  base. 
Dr.  Overweg's  determinations  of  latitude  have  been  made  use  of 
ae  regards  the  route  ^m  Tripoli  to  Tintollust  and  tho  route  to 
Musgu ;  and  I  leam  &ora  Dr.  Barth  that  all  these  points  will  be 
discusBod  at  the  close  of  the  work.  I  reserve,  therefore,  my  ftiU 
obeorvations  on  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  tho  only  British  traveller 
who  ever  returned  from  Timbuctoo,  until  we  have  before  ne  the 
conchiib'ng  description  of  his  arduous  journeys.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  tho  volumes  already  publislicd 
cuntaiu  much  valuable  informatioii,  and  show  that  Dr.  Barth  was  so 
completely  at  home  among  the  natives,  with  seven  of  whooe  lan- 
guages he  was  familiar,  aud  made  such  very  diligent  inqnirios,  that 
the  iiifoimation  thus  gathered,  is  far  more  ample  and  minute  than 
that  of  his  precursors;  tho  itineraricH,  which  have  been  compiled 
from  hearsay  evidence,  being  entitlcil  to  especial  weight.  It  is 
particularly  worthy  of  uotice  that  the  tracts  wltioh  this  traveller  ex- 
plored to  the  south  of  Lake  ( 'had  were  found  to  he  level,  and  abourl- 
ith  lagoons,  swamps,  and  long  flooded  tracts,  analogous  to  those 
I  Livingstone  found  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  wliilst  the 
tershed  between  the  affluents  of  Lake  Chad  and  Die  liver  Bi^nni^, 
em  to  bo  little  more  marked,  than  that  between  tho  /am- 
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bi'si  and  Lake  Nj];aini  uf  ^.  Africa.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
ISiirtli  suggests  Iinw  Ixiats  may  reach  the  lake  in  absconding  £rom  the 
8ca.* 

Indcpeudently  of  the  iiupedimeuts  which  tho  climate  and  itn 
diseases  offer  to  the  research  of  Europeans,  the  other  great  obstacles 
presented  to  the  enterprise  of  Barth  and  his  conipouioiis  liave  not, 
1  apprehend,  lxH?n  snllieiently  apjireciated.  All  along  the  broad 
zont;  stretching  acnjss  ( Vutral  Africa,  between  11^  and  5^  of  x.  lat., 
there  ]>n.' vails  more  or  less  a  euntimious  and  mcrcilcHS  "warfare  be- 
tween the  ^lahomedans  and  tho  Pagans,  which  prcflcnts  tho  most 
a]»])alling  checks  to  the  traveller  pixiceeding  from  tho  territory  of 
any  Mahomedan  prince  to  whom  ho  may  bo  aecrc<lited.  For  whiLt 
f^ivingston*^  has  demonstrated  tho  practicability  of  traversing  vart 
tracts  of  Southern  Africa,  occupied  by  peojde  s])eaking  various  dialects 
of  the  samcj  Lmguagc  (none  of  them  being  ^luhomedaus),  Ruch  facility 
of  intercoui-se  istorbidden  through  the  region  north  of  the  equator. 
There,  a  solitary  tmveller,  scjintily  supplied  with  means,  has  to 
ci*oss  this  ])elt  by  priiceeding  tlirough  hostile  tribes  engaged  in  san^ 
gninary  warfai*e,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  petty  tribe  and 
barbarous  chief  whose  district  he  has  to  traverse. 

Whilst  in  regard  to  Overweg,  who,  it  appears,  kept  very  few 
notes,  wo  have  to  regret  that  nearly  all  the  important  infurmation 
ho  had  aeeunnilati.Hl  ])erisluMl  with  him,  I  am  boimd  to  record  that 
Dr.  Barth  deservis  all  praise  for  making  and  jireserviiig  detailed 
records,  when  struggling  agsiinst  depressing  illnesses  and  great 
poverty. 

From  what  wo  know  of  the  efforts  made  by  liimKelf  and  his  asso- 
ciate, it  is,  indeed,  too  manifest  that  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
Africa,  south  of  Lake  Chad,  can  ho  oidy  very  slow  and  gradual. 

Such,  then,  are  the  diilicultiesfrom  which  Barth  lias  escaped,  and 
of  which  he  in  now  rendering  us  a  vivid  and  detailed  account — such 
is  the  country  in  which  Vogel  and  his  faithful  attendant^  Corporal 
Maguire,  woie  left.  ^ly  ])redeoe8sor  has  reconled  in  his  last  and 
only  Address,  what  progress  Vogel  had  made  after  leaving  Barth  in 
18*)4.  Foih.'d  in  his  attempt  Ut  reach  Adamawa,  the  route  between 
Ihuiiarrawa  autl  Yolo  lM.*ing  uccupicd  by  warlike  Iwdics,  Dr.  Vogel 
had  already  dett^rmiiied  by  astronomical  observations  the  real  site 
of  the  important  town  of  Yjikoba,  situated  on  a  i\»eky  plateau  2500 
feet  above  the  sea.     IJeturning  from  Uamarrawa  to  Gomlx^,  thrtmgh 


♦  Vol.  iii.  pp.  20'i,  i>i>l. 


AtitiCA-VOGEL. 


mountAiiis  inhabited  by  Pagun  tribe8,  he  left  Corporal  Mrtguird 
there,  and  tnniQil  wextward  himself  to  determine  the  'watershed  be- 
tween tUo  80-wilk-it  VeoQ,  the  river  which  joins  the  lake  C'liaJ  from 
the  weMt.  aud  thii  smaller  and  eaatera  birtnches  of  the  Kwara  or  Niger. 
It  was  then  that  ho  diaoovored  iu  a  very  hilly  ti-act  a,  northern  or 
important  branch  of  the  Benu^,  uamod  Gongola,  and  proceeded  an 
fur  as  Zuriga,  the  capital  of  Zeg-Zeg,  the  erroneous  positiou  of 
which  in  provioiis  maps  he  corrected.  I'rocoeding  to  Belwji,  the 
site  of  wljich  he  also  fixed,  he  arrived  nt  liano,  a  place  than  ufitictod 
by  cholera,  and,  retnming  to  Yakoba,  agtiiu  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Benui  at  Zhiliu  of  Dr.  Baikie  (Chnnbum  of  Vogel). 
Visiting  sevt'i^l  places  on  the  river,  he  observed  a  largo  cetacoons 
animal  called  Ayu,  to  which  bitf  uttaotion  had  been  directed  by 
Barth,  and  since  namL'd  by  I'l'ofi.'fieor  Owen  Manatun  Vogelii,  Having 
rejoined  Maguire,  who  bad  eutlered  mui;lt  in  the  mean  time  from 
-M.kneBs,  they  returned  iu  December,  1954,  to  tlieir  head-qnarlers 
i<  Kiika,  I'rociiriug  there  frexh  auppliua  he  intended  to  proceed 
I'l  the  E.  and  s.e.,  and  slartod  lor  Waday  on  the  Ist  of  January 
of  last  year,  leaving  Maguire  in  Kuka,  since  which  time  we  have  had 
no  reliable  tidings  of  hia  progress. 

X>r.  Barth  sntipects,  however,  tbat  be  must  have  made  some  stay 
nt  Loga  or  Logone,  visited  by  both  Denliam  and  Bortb,  and  also  at 
B^irmi,  where  the  latter  traveller  spent  some  months,  as  described 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  work. 

Whether  the  order  ever  reached  Vogol  to  direct  his  steps  towards 
the  Nile  is  nnknowu,  but  at  all  events  it  ie  certain  that  ho  was  pro- 
ceeding in  that  direction,  when,  as  it  is  repurlcd,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  orders  of  the  savago  King  uf  Waday,  such  being  the  news 
brought  by  the  natives  to  (.'orixiral  Maguire,*  and  reported  tu  the 
Foreign  OfEce  by  Colonel  Dennanu,  II.  M.'s  Consul  at  Tripoli, 
There  is,  indeed,  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  report 
may  prove  true,  seeing  that  lho  King  of  Waday.  a  violent  and  re- 
vengeful man,  may  liave  taken  tlie  life  vt  Vogol,  bocanso  some  of 
his  sable  majosty's  properly  had  unfortunately  been  seiKod  and  oon- 
fiscated  in  the  pott  of  Bone-Ghazi  to  satisfy  tho  claims  of  British 
merchants,  and  at  the  very  time  when  an  English  agent  was  travel- 
ling in  Waday. 

a  tho  other  hand,  knowing  that  both  Dr.  Barth  himself  and  our 
r  Atrican  Medallists,  Gallon  and  Livingstone,  were  reported  to 

■  Corpoml  Maguire  is  coming  homu  »illi  the  obsermtiraifl  snj  inBlnimeutB. 
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II  bo  dead,  and  aro  now  happily  among  us,  I  still  entertain  some 

that  tlio  able  and  accumplishcil  young  Vogcl  may  havo  escapes 

If  rough  ti-oalment  and  detention  only,  and  that  he  may  return 

ceivc  the  highest  reward  which  this  Society  can  offer  for 
mining  the  true  position  of  so  many  important  sites  of  C 

Africa. 

Jii'tificed  J'Jjcpetiiti'in  to  the  Xitjer. —From  the  explorations  in  C 
Africa,  which  have  been  progressing  from  the  time  of  Mungc 
to  tho  present  day,  let  us  now  tuni  to  the  consideration  of  t] 
pcdition  which  has  just  been  sent  out  to  explore  those  c 
parte  of  Africa,  watered  by  the  Niger  or  Kwara  *  and  its  tribu 
and  which,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  H.  M.*s  Gover 
by  the  lioynl  Geographical  Society  and  the  British  Associati 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  is  commanded  by  our  associal 
Baikic,  who  so  successfully  led  the  party  on  tho  former  oc< 
Our  meml^i-s  will  also  be  gbul  to  hear  that  this  officer  is  £ 
panicd  by  the  same  intelligent  surveyor,  Mr.  May,  r.n.,  wh 
his  companion  during  the  pi-evious  voyage  up  the  Chad< 
Benuc ;  by  Lieut.  Glover,  u.n.,  well  acquainted  with  son 
and  astronomical  obsei-vation  ;  by  Assistant^Surgeon  Davis, 
and  by  collectors  of  natural  history  specimens;  whilst  it  is  ex] 
thskt  tho  well-known  Church  Missionary,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Cro^ 
may  also  join  the  expedition  on  the  coast. 

ITie  vessel  for  ascending  the  rivers  is  tho  Day-Spring,  ai 
screw  steamer  of  170  tuns  burthen,  prepared  by  Mr.  Macj 
Laird,  combining  30-hoi'se  power  with  less  than  5  feet  di 
of  water,  and  arranged  to  caiTy  three  montlis'  provisions  and 
for  20  da3'H.  The  main  objects  of  the  expedition  as  contemplai 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  has  specially  patronised  and  sane 
it,  and  as  organized  by  tho  Admiralty,  are  to  exploro  the  river 
and  its  tributaries,  to  ascertain  tlie  natuiul  pi-oductions  and 
bilitics  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow,  to  ento: 
friendly  relations  with  the  native  chiefs,  to  facilitate  the  ret 
liberated  Africjms  to  their  homes,  and  practically  to  sho^ 
advantages  uf  legitimate  tmde  over  the  debasing  and  demon 
traflTKi  in  slaves. 

Ascending  the  Kwara  to  IJabbat,  and  leaving  the  steamer 
tho  party  will,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  by  land  to  visit  S 


*  Spelt  Kwara  by  Burtli  and  by  the  Admiralty  ;  Kwora  by  Baikio,  and 
l)y  old  tnivellcni 


whero  poor  CUpperton  died,  and  theie  present  to  the  Mahomedan 
Soltan,  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  a  firman  from  the  Porte.  After 
a  Bhort  stay  at  Sokatu  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  march 
westerly  to  Isai  on  the  Kwaiu,  a  populous  town  visited  by  Barth 
in  1854,  and  thenco  doscend  the  river  by  Busah  in  canoes  and  rejoin 
the  veHBel  at  Babbat,  a  tract  which  may,  I  apprehend,  prove  rich  in 
mineral  contents.  Now,  whilst  parts  of  this  region  have  before 
been  travoreed  by  the  travoUers  Park,  Clappcrton,  Lander,  and 
Borth,  the  first  of  whom  was  kilted  at  Buaah,  tho  country  is  etill 
much  too  imperfectly  known  to  bo  accurately  mapped,  though,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  Vogel  has  fixed  the  sit*  of  some  adjacent  places. 
Still  less  aro  we  acquainted  with  its  mineral  constitution. 

As  this  expedition,  well  equipped  and  well  found  in  provisions, 
medicines,  and  presents  for  the  natives,  will  consist  of  12  Europeans 
and  40  liberated  black  seamen,  opportunities  will  be  afforded  of 
dividing  the  force  and  of  exploring  regions  on  either  bank  of  tho 
great  river.  Thus,  the  Government  attaches  great  importance  to 
tho  ascertainment  of  a  safe  route  from  Lagos  and  Abeokuta 
to  Kabbat  on  the  Kigor.  by  which  the  liberated  Africans  can  retnra 
to  their  homes,  and  extend  their  commercial  habits  to  the  places  of 
their  birth.  During  the  period  of  the  neit  year,  when  the  river  is 
low  and  the  heat  great,  the  party  is  to  seek  high  and  healthy  ground 
near  tho  confluence  of  tlie  Benu^'  or  Chadda  and  the  Kwara, 
where  it  is  imderstood  that  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  will  establish  & 
commercial  station. 

When  in  the  interior,  however,  the  leader  of  tho  expedition  is 
specially  charged  to  impress  upon  tho  natives  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment is  far  from  having  any  desire  to  establish  colonies  or 
settlements  which  might  give  umbrage  and  provoke  quarrels,  bat  ia 
solely  desirous  of  promoting  aucb  legitimate  trade  as,  in  enriching  the 
natives  and  our  own  merchants,  may  effectually  check  the  slave-trade. 

A  second  rainy  season  will  be  devoted  to  the  exploration  and 
ascent  of  tho  CLadda  or  Benu^,  and,  as  tho  Day-Spring  draws 
loss  water  than  the  Pleiad  did,  it  is  hoped  she  may  reach  a  higher 
point  than  was  attained  on  the  former  occasion.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fertile  region  of  Adaraawa,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Haioarrawa,  on 
the  other,  may  be  explored,  and  even,  if  opportunity  offers,  that  the 
higher  part  of  the  Old  Calabar  river  in  a  more  westerly  meridian 
may  be  roachod  at  some  point  above  that  to  whi<di  Oldfield  ascended 
in  a  staamer  in  ISHli. 

Heartily  must  this  Society  wish  buocoss  to  snch  a  well-planned 
2n 
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Toncwal  of  our  intorcoiirse  with  the  more  ciyilisod  and  Mahomcdan 
tracts  of  Central  Africa,  which,  in  addition  to  the  acquirement  of 
important  geographical  and  natural  history  knowledge,  has  in  view 
the  object  so  dear  to  all  philanthropists,  of  encouraging  the  nattves 
to  oxcliange  their  natural  productions  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
and  in  abandoning  their  warlike  predatory  habits  to  take  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Ilaving  taken  a  deep  interest  in  that  former  expedition,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  same  meritorious  officer,  returned  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  I  have  on  tliis  occasion  prepared  insitaiotions  for 
tlie  geological  examination  of  a  region  which  I  apprehend  may  he 
found  to  contain  much  mineral  wealth. 

In  &ct,  if  the  survey  be  completed  in  the  manner  devised,  the 
whole  western  side  of  Central  Africa  will  have  been  so  traversed,  ai 
to  yield  two  important  sections,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  us  the 
knowledge  we  desire.  The  Niger,  or  Kwara,  flowB  in  a  goi^ge 
across  such  thick  ribs  of  rock  as  must  surely  enable  the  travellers  to 
road  off  a  clear  lesson ;  whilst  an  excursion  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Chadda  to  the  sources  of  the  Calabar  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
tho  heights  of  Aod  llamarrawa  on  the  otlier,  will  also  afford  an 
instructive  parallel  traverse  of  no  less  importance. 

Rejoicing  that  Mr.  May,  the  Master,  of  tlie  Boyal  Navy,  who  laid 
down  the  soundings  and  defined  tho  banks  of  tho  Chadda,  should 
have  returned  from  Canton,  where  he  has  been  serving,  during  the 
capture  of  the  forts  under  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  to  rejoin 
his  old  companion  Dr.  Baikie,  and  confident  that  they  will  both  of 
them  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  geological  observations,  I  muit 
express  my  regret  that  thero  should  not  have  been  some  one  penon 
in  this  expedition,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the  true 
condition  of  the  substrata.  For,  inasmuch  as  one  great  feature  of  the 
enterprise  is  the  discovery  of  sources  for  future  trade,  so  surely  must 
it  be  of  paramount  value  to  be  made  acquainted  with  sites  g^  coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  gold. 

Hoping,  however,  that  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  explorers  may 
remedy  the  only  deficiency  which  is  observable  in  the  project^ 
I  cannot  terminate  the  subject  without  reminding  you  of  our  deep 
obligations  to  the  Earl  of  Clarondon  for  his  judicious  and  libei^ 
support  of  an  exploration  which,  carried  out  as  it  will  bo  by  the 
efficient  orders  of  the  Admiralty,  must  not  only  advance  our  favour- 
ite science,  but  will  also,  I  trust,  prove  a  blessing  to  the  natives, 
and  a  boon  to  tho  commercial  world. 


ATRICA— THE  NE-E. 


I%e  ymte  ffiU. — M.  Ferdinand  do  Le«Beps  has  collected,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  Kharliun,  some  infoiTtifttion  on  the  preEent  Btflto  of 
the  seTemI  Europoan  Battlement*  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
White  Nile. 

It  appoara,  from  hia  account,  that  the  missionary  station  of  Don 
Ignai-io  Knoblochor  has  attained  considerable  importance.  It  is 
fiihiftted  about  lat.  N.  4''  35',  and  ia  above  the  highest  point  reached 
by  M.  d'Amaud.  A  trading  eafabHshmont  has  been  formed  by  M, 
do  Malzao  among  the  Djours,  at  StMl  miles  west  of  the  river,  and 
between  the  6th  and  7th  parallels  of  N,  latitude,  where  he  ooUeota 
ivory,  and  sends  it  down  to  the  Nile  on  men's  shoulders,  the  country 
being  too  marshy  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  beasts  of  burden. 

It  will  be  TCcolleoted  that,  in  the  Address  of  our  late  President,  it 
■was  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Brun  KoIIet,  so 
long  a  settler  in  those  parts,  the  Misselad  was  entitled  to  be  con- 
eidoTvd  aa  tho  main  branch  of  the  Upper  Nile  ;  but  M,  de  Malaao 
dissents  from  this  opinion,  and  regards  the  Misselad  as  n  tributary, 
and  not  as  the  main  river.  The  question  must,  therefore,  remain 
an  open  one,  until  wo  shall  have  received  far  more  accurate  hydro- 
graphical  data  about  these  regions,  than  we  now  possess. 

Nile  Expedition. — I  have  to  notice  with  regret  the  failure  of  an 
c)q>edition  wbose  object  was  to  explore  the  still  mysterious  sources 
of  the  White  Nile,  Organised  with  method,  it  -was  liberally  paid 
for  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  placed  under  tho  charge  of  the 
Count  Esoayrao  do  Lauture,  a  French  geographer,  previously  known 
to  ua  by  his  exploration  of  Soudan.  But  disunion  and  want  of  aeal 
among  many  members  of  his  party  becoming  painfully  apparent, 
that  gentleman  was  unable  to  proceed  beyond  Cairo.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  the  flotilla  was  ordered  on  in  advance,  and  plaoed 
under  the  direction  of  our  countryman  Mr.  Anthony  Twjfonl,  an 
able  and  adventurous  young  seaman,  who,  overcoming  all  obstacles, 
liad  the  singular  merit  of  carrying  two  steamers,  npwarde  of  50 
feet  in  length,  and  four  sailing-boats,  over  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cataracts,  to  beyond  Dongola !  *  Having  laid  in  abundance  of 
cordage  at  Alexandria,  and  commanding,  through  a  firman  of  tho 
Pasha,  a  vast  number  of  the  natives  (at  one  time  upwards  of  ilOOO 
men),  Mr.  Twyford  so  skilfully  applied  his  ropes  to  the  projeoli]ig 


•  Tte  flotiUn  wbe  in 
Dr.  Ponchtft,  u  jifajsiciB 
The  Urgvii  of  ibc  lno  f\ 


acA  bf  riitynix  nntiTe  Eoldieis  and  nilon,  whiltl 
and  Mr.  Clnuge,  H  phoiogrnpter,  ^ere  vl  Uie  parly. 
men  was  left  al  Assuuui. 
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rocks,  and  bo  energetically  urged  on  the  men,  that  ho  reached  Don- 
gola  in  ton  weeks  from  Cairo. 

When  all  the  difficulties  had  heen  overcome,  a  messenger  reached 
Mr.  Twyford,  and,  to  his  great  annoyance,  ordered  him  to  return, 
which  he  did,  without  loss. 

Livingstone's  •  Besearches. — Fussing  now  to  South  Africa,  let  us  see 
what  immense  strides  have  been  made  since  our  last  Anniversary. 
Our  late  President,  then  speaking  of  the  previous  acliievements  of 
Livingstone,  told  us  tliat  the  undaunted  traveller  was  proceeding  to 
the  East  to  reach  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Quilimane.  But  how  appre- 
hensive were  we  that,  after  all  his  marvellous  escapes,  this  extraor- 
dinary man  might  still  fall  a  victim  to  the  climate  in  which  go 
many  of  our  countrymen  had  succumbed !  Great,  therefore,  was 
the  rejoicing,  when  those  letters  arrived  f  in  which  he  narrated  bis 
passage  from  the  interior  low  country,  across  the  high  grounds,  and 
along  the  gorges  of  tho  Zambesi,  and  the  great  falls  of  that  river, 
and  announced  his  safe  arrival  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Tote! 

Still  greater  was  our  joy  when  he  landed  on  his  native  shore  to 
receive  that  hearty  welcome  which  was  sure  to  attend  a  traveller 
who,  having  accomplished  such  feats,  brought  us  back  bo  much 
fresh  knowledge  respecting  the  interior  and  flanks  of  that  pari  of 
the  great  continent  of  which  we  were  previously  ignorant. 

The  outline  of  the  tnivols  of  Livingstone  is  now  so  generally 
known  to  the  public,  and  has  been  so  graphically  presented  by  him- 
self to  various  assemblies  of  his  coimtrymen,  that  any  rehearsal  of 
it  on  my  part  is  wholly  uncalled  for ;  the  more  so,  as  at  the  Special 
Mooting  we  hold  on  the  loth  of  December  last,  in  honour  of  hifl 
arrival,  I  offered  those  observations  which  wore  printed  in  your 
Proceedings.  Whilst  the  public  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  publication  of  the  details  of  these  journeys,  which  I  have 
reason  to  bolieve  will  take  placo  in  about  throe  months,  I  Tvill  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  leading  features  only  of  them. 

The  hypothesis  I  ventured  to  throw  out  in  what  I  termed  a 
"  Comparative  View  of  Africa  in  Primeval  and  Modem  Times," 
when  I  presided  over  you  in  18o2,f  that  the  central  regions  of 


*  Since  his  retarn  to  England  this  traveller  has  changed  the  spelling  of  hk 
name,  adopting  the  form  used  by  his  father,  and  adding  the  c  to  Livingston. 
t  AddresiMKl  to  myself. 
X  Journal  Hoyal  (^eog.  Soc.,  toI.  xxii.,  Prel.  Discourse,  p.  cxxi. 
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Africa  wouJd  bo  found  to  be  a  comparatively  low,  watery  oxpanse, 
the  rivers  issuing  from  Tvbicb  esctkped  to  the  east  or  to  the  west 
through  guides  or  reut^  in  the  subtending  higher  chains,  wbb  proved 
to  demoiiBtnitiou  by  Livingstono,  as  respeut^  tliut  vast  African  river, 
the  Zajnbesi. 

The  obsorvationa  of  thi§  groat  traveller  afford  also  the  proof 
that  tsevoral  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator 
have  their  sources  in  compai'atively  level  tracts  of  no  great  altitude. 
Just  as  the  great  rivers  of  Russia  aro  separated  at  their  sources  by 
water-partiugB  of  such  slight  altitude,  that  Peter  the  Grout  connected 
these  divei^ng  streams  by  canals,  so  Dr.  Livingstoue  has  observed 
analogous  phenomena  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  The  African  case  is, 
indeed,  still  more  remarkable.  In  this  region  Nature  heraelf  has 
made  the  connecting  canal ;  for  flat  boats  and  canoes  can  pass  north- 
wards by  the  Dilolo  river  into  the  affluents  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire 
on  the  west,  and  into  the  Zambesi  on  the  east. 

These  humid  regions,  particularly  towards  the  west  side  of  the 
coutinent,  are  covered  by  lofty  forest  trees,  abundance  of  ferns,  mosses, 
and  other  plants  requiring  much  moisture.  Hence  the  eKplorations 
of  Livingstone,  opening  out  such  new  and  unexpected  data,  induco 
me  to  put  a  question  for  solution  by  physical  geographers.  Why 
docs  it  happen,  that  whilst  moisture  so  prevails  in  lats.  ICP  to  15° 
south  of  the  equator,  the  same  districts  equally  distant  from  that 
line  upon  the  north  (as  touched  upon  by  Barth)  should  bo  arid  and 
comparatively  dry?  After  such  positive  data  as  those  collected  by 
Livingstone,  we  have  indeed  no  longer  occasion  to  stretoh  the  ima- 
gination and  suppose  the  existenco  of  great  snowy  mountains  from 
which  the  wattre  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise  :  since  we  now  see  that 
the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo  are  supplied  from  marshes  at  lower 
levels  tJian  the  chaiDE  through  which  those  streams  escape.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  in  Centi-al  Africa  there  aro  two  copious  rainy 
seasons  due  to  the  periodical  influence  of  the  sun,  the  passage  of 
which  is  accompanied  by  copious  torrents.  By  the  first  of  those 
rains  the  boggy  lands  become  Ic  a  great  degree  saturated,  but  the 
water  not  overflowing,  finds  no  exit  in  the  abseuoe  of  an  adequate 
declivity.  It  is  only  when  the  whole  spongeous  mass  becomes 
Biiporsftturatod  by  the  second  rains,  that  the  waters  rising  to  a  great 
height,  furnish  the  Zambt'si  with  its  annual  flood. 

In  like  msinnur  the  Kile  may  owe  its  annual  flijod  to  a  similar 
cause — a  point  which  can  only  bo  determined  when  our  bold  ex- 


1  BsrtoD,  iUD  Iwv*  Idla^  aa,  wtMithCT 
i  ba  sot  the  real  feedor  of  the  Nile  or 
tm%  nMy  ba  Infij  aaow-nonnA  movntaiu  mAar  die  equator, 
dMrrifd  iu  Out  dintwioo  li^  oar  iiil«iiiiBirn> 

'hi  tliiii  laftftr  pofot  I  confeM  myiielf  to  have  been  ia  *  gfi 
4o|p««  liiorMluI'jiu  :  whilattliclsBtoJiaertatiotHof  LtriD^tonewai 
Imd  luo  ta  tnitptmo  that  tlia  Nile,  like  tbe  Zambcn,  a  Eed  Gran 
Ipnmt  iul'.'rioT,  i»jfgy,  ami  laonatiice  region. 

Aiptin,  iti  brltiK>'>K  '"'H'^  opeciiaeofl  of  tho  wbita  doloraitia  roc 
kIiiuIi  ooitatjliiti)  tLo  cantorn  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  rtOO  mUea  fh 
UiM  liiOTa  of  Africa,  aud  in  expreaaing  bie  opinion  that  snoh  t 
natga  far  tij  Uiu  N.NX.,   or  tuwardK  Kilimanjaro,   the  soppOM 
•uiiruM  of  Ibe  Nile,  Liviugiitono  nrrivoB  at  the  eti^estion,  tbat  t\ 
wbltuiinH  of  tbi>iio  luountaiiui  tioar  the  equator,  which  the  mj 
aitinariiti,  wlio  naw  tbom  at  a  distAnco,  took  for  enow,  may  trtily  i 
iiiithiiif{  ttioru  (hull  wliite  quarts  rocks  and  cryatalline dolomitio U 
■IdniM,  whiili.  ulittoring  tinder  a  tropioal  snn,  might  well  bo  a 
tnki<n. 

Lid  1IH  hrtjio  tbal.  tlui  joumoyis  now  in  progrees  by  o 
Mtid  (ul \' 1.111  LuiiittN  travolkr,  Cnptuin  Burton,  from  Moiubos  or  Z 
luu',  iiuiy  NotUo  tbiit  problem,  und  alno  dctormine  tbo  ir-al  nature  oi 
fXti^Ht  of  the  Hiippowd  great  inland  sea,  on  whioh  our  leained  gt 
ftrapbor  tWloy  ha«  spe<^nlatcd,  and  of  wliich  the  misaionnii 
Kmpf,  Kehinann,  and  Plrhardt,  liave  given  ns  a  rade  Bleet6k4Bt{ 
oontjtilml  IKwt  huanuiy  teHtimimy. 

On  tbiK  and  uiany  otbnr  eullatenvl  points  it  is  not  mr  I 
dilatt* ;  ii>r  lio  who  wonld  arrive  at  a  eound  ronolnsion  ■ 
tbe  wrilingH  of  CunlfV  and  StcQuoeo.  and  all  the  Portagu 
riHw.  and  (liw  coIUto  ibeiu  vrilb  the  pnctieal  ctncltn 
LiviitfKtiUMt,   wboi,  having  tiavclM  over  cleren  tJ 
AftioMi  griMiiid.  and  having  wandered  ao  long  aino^  the  e 
iif  tbo  i\<nfto  and  tbo  ZanibMi.ia  eenahtly  ttw  d 
WW  oan  imU.  when  mch  > 

t1raalaaaM^ad«Beilao(Dr,  1 
UaJK.  wr <■  a  miaaionaiy aod  phtknthpjy iat,  hia  wal  thletoOeM 
t4  the  (,(«tigi^)Uc«l  Society  ii,diat  hj  atttrmtama^ ' 
kvptade  aaweBae  teiladB«C< 
■uMiy  «(«•,  hitfaeito  estiielj  mkaen  b  aa,  md  ha»  eeaaftraril 
4muM  M^  of  dMM  nfMaaw  0«  tlw  hwd  indMl  tiw  iM^iq 
«hM4  Vr.  HwkMr.  Mm  MMMMT  rt  the  0{»  cf  GMd  BifNwh 
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used  is  the  moet  appix>pruite  and  traost  eulogy  whioh  oan  Tm  Applied 
to  our  Medalliet.* 

liftving  obeerred  in  tha  character  of  my  friend  Dr.  Livingstone 
a  happy  union  of  simplicity,  patience,  unruffled  tomper,  and  kind- 
uetA,  with  the  quickeet  perception,  and  the  most  undaunted  reeo- 
lutioQ,  I  fool  porauaded  that,  vast  as  have  been  his  achievements, 
he  is  etUl  destined  to  confer  great  advantages  upon  Boutb  A&ioa 
and  his  own  country.  His  aim,  when  he  returns  to  Quilimane  and 
Tete,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  or  the  firet  period  of  the  healthy 
season,  and  after  he  had  rejoined  his  old  companions  the  Makololo, 
who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  him,  will  be  to  endeavour  to  establish 
marta  or  stations  beyond  the  Portuguese  colony,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  interior  may  bring  their  goods  for  sale,  and  where 
they  may  interchange  them  for  British  produce.  At  these  stations, 
which  %vill  be  in  those  flanking,  high  grounds  of  the  African  con- 
tinent that  he  lias  described  as  perfect  eanatorja,  he  will  endeavour 
to  extend  the  growth  of  cotton,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  natives  how 
to  till  then-  lands,  taking  out  with  him  for  those  intents  cotton-seed, 
gins,  ploughs,  Ac.  He  will  further  endeavour  to  hriug  to  the  English 
market  a  vt^  table  called  Buiize,  which  poKsesses  so  tongh  and  fibrous 
a  tissue  as  to  render  it  of  great  value  even  to  the  natives  in  their  rude 
Eoanufaotures.  Specimens  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  profusion 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  have  been  converted  into  a 
substance  that  has  been  pronounced  by  a  leading  monii&ctnror  to 
bo  worth,  when  prepared,  between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  per  ton, 
and  applicable  to  all  purposes  for  which  flax  is  employed.  In 
this  material,  therefore,  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  indigo,  cotton.f 
beoBWfts,  ivory,  and  the  ores  of  iron,  with  much  good  coal,  we  have 
sufficient  indication  that  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  estabiiisUing  a 
regnlar  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  so  prolific  a  region. 

Thus,  acting  as  the  pioneer  of  civilisation.  Dr.  Livingstone  will 
first  engage  the  good  will  of  the  natives  through  their  love  of  barter, 
and,  having  secured  their  confidence  by  honesty  of  purpose,  he  will 
the  more  readily  bo  able  to  lead  them  to  adopt  the  truths  of  that 
religion  of  which  he  is  a  ministfir,  and  of  the  value  of  which  his 
whole  life  is  a  practical  illnstration. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  our  country  that  wa  have  in  the  £arl  of 

•  Sa  ProteedinM,  No.  ■rU.  p.  268. 

t  1  learn  vith  pleasure  that  grul  sne«e«  bai  ilresdr  attended  the  endesToim 
of  the  philDalhropigu  who  have  inlrodnced  Uw  onltBn  of  coUob  near  Abeoknla, 
in  West  Africa,  uid  ils  prcpaniioii  for  export. 
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Clarondon  a  Ministor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  not  less  than  the  noble 
Promier  has  been  the  consistent  and  vigorous  supporter  of  eveiy 
measure  tending  to  root  out  the  trade  in  slaves ;  and  impressed  as 
our  Oovemment  is  with  the  desire  to  sow  those  seeds  of  ciyilisation 
among  the  natives,  and  probably  realise  the  cheering  prospect  of  a 
great  production  of  the  raw  material  necessary  for  our  Tnanufacturee 
by  the  independent  nations  of  Africa,  let  us  hope  that,  whilst  the 
Niger  or  Ewara  Expedition  under  Baikie,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
is  working  towards  that  good  end  upon  the  West,  the  benevolent 
and  enterprising  Livingstone,  already  so  dear  to  the  natives,  maybe 
sent  back  to  reside  among  his  friends  the  Makololo,  as  the  "  Agent  of 
the  Queen  of  the  people  who  love  the  Black  Man." 

Australia. 

Although  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Portuguese  descried  lands  which,  from  their  position  in 
old  MS.  maps,  must  have  been  Australia,  our  own  great  navigator 
Cook  was  really  the  first  to  discover,  examine,  and  describe  large 
portions  of  the  coast  of  this  vast  continent.* 

Afterwards  remaining  for  a  long  time  among  the  *'  teme  reclufite" 
of  the  world,  this  vast  region,  the  interior  of  which  proves  to  be  a 
wortlilcss  dcsertft  now  offers  to  the  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
four  great  British  colonies  or  separate  governments  on  its  eastern, 
western,  and  southern  shores,  whilst  it  pours  forth  on  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  a  shower  of  mineral  wealth  far  exceeding  in 
amount  anything  hitherto  recorded,  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since,  as  your  President,  I  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  an  Australian  topic,  which  seemed  to  mo  of  parsr 
mount  importance — ^the  retention  of  Port  Essington,  and  the  esta- 
blisliment  of  other  settlements  in  Northern  Australia.  Having  lived 
to  re-occupy  this  Chair,  I  will  revei-t  to  the  same  theme  ;  whilst  I 
crave  your  indulgence  if  I  previously  engage  your  thoughts  for  a 
few  moments  on  another  Australian  subject  to  which  I  have  also 
given  some  attention — the  gold  produce  of  those  countries.^ 


*  An  insenioos  paper  or  two  have  been  written  to  show  that  the  disooveries  of 
Cook  ma^  nave  been  based  npon  a  knowledge  of  those  early  documents,  but  in  a 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Ilakluyt  Society,  our  Associate,  Mr.  M^jor,  will  demon- 
strate that  such  suggestions  are  entirely  fallacious. 

t  See  Award  of  the  Patron's  Medal,  p.  307. 

X  For  the  first  printed  documents  relating  to  Australian  gold,  see  the  following 
Memoirs,  viz. — Journal  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1844,  President's  Address; 
Letter  from  myself  to  Sir  C.  I^mon,  Transactions  Koy.  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall, 
1846  ;  Letter  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1848;  Report  of  the  Nineteenth 
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If  New  South  Wales  bos  eshibltod  a  diminiahod  eripply  from 
most  of  thoBo  tracts  wliicli  first  gave  fai-th  their  golden  abiindaucc, 
and  has  only  recently  been  enriched  by  a  email  additional  quantity 
derived  &om  a  part  of  BatLunt  cotinty,  the  great  ooast-cliain, 
bending  to  the  west,  and  passing  from  the  high  level  of  the 
Uount  Koaciosko  of  Strzelceki  to  Victoria,  has  proved  to  he  churged 
in  certain  spoto  with  an  amouutof  gold  qnito  unheard  of  in  laxy  other 
part  of  the  world.* 

The  oitraordinary  rise  of  the  flourishing  colony  of  Victoria  Is  the 
neoessary  result  of  snch  a  vast  auriferous  produce,  and  the  simple 
fact,  thot  upwards  of  125  to7i8  of  gold  were  sent  to  Britain  in  the 
preceding  year,  esclnsiTe  of  local  nee  and  exportation  to  other 
oountriea,  ia  so  astounding,  that  a  few  years  ago  tho  mind  would 
have  beeu  inoupablc  of  measuring  the  efllects  which  snch  an  enormona 
addition  to  the  symbol  of  material  wealth  might  produce  upon  the 
destinies  of  tlie  human  race. 

Without  pretending  to  statistioal  acquirements,  I  formerly  ven- 
tured to  contend  that,  as  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  throngh- 
out  vast  jiortious  of  the  civilized  world  had  long  been  a  growing 
evil,  and  that  the  hoarding  of  a  substance  bo  easily  hidden  as  gold 
would  continue,  and  even  increase,  in  countries  ha^-ing  unsettled 
governments,  so  it  seemed  to  mo  \  that,  great  ns  the  xupply  might 
be.  it  would  not  bo  more  than  sufBcient  to  moot  tlie  deniuud.  llio 
dry  river-beds  of  the  old  world  had,  in  foot,  to  be  filled  up  with  tho 
golden  stream ;  and  experience  has  now  shown  us  how  long  it  has 
token  to  fill  them,  and  how  inadequately  they  are  yet  supplied. 

But  then  oomcs  this  question.  If  tho  proBent  annual  amount  of 
supply  fi'om  Victoria  and  California  should  continue,  must  not  a 
great  depreciation  of  the  precious  metul  follow?  Now  tho  answer 
must  bo  shaped  in  accordance  with  unquestionable  geol<^cal  and 
stntisticol  evidence.  Judging  from,  experience,  alt  gold-veins  in 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  diminish  and  deteriorate  dovmwards. 

Meeting  Brit.  Aaute.  Ad».  of  Science,   1943,  Ac   Trans,   of  Secliont,  p.  dOj 
Qonrterl;  Kevicw,  *ol,  Ixixtii.  (1850),  p.  429. 

•  The  total  produce  of  New  South  WbIw  in  leSH  wu  138,823  on.,  irhUjl  Uii- 
relums  from  Melbourne  for  the  fame  year  give  the  enormous  nmonnt  of 
IIS  ion*  fi  owl.  6  lb«.,  or  a  mane;  vnltie  of  upwards  uf  la  millions.  My  diitin- 
^iibed  friend  Sic  Charles  NichuUon,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seuutlvei  >t  Sjrdney,  informs  mc  Ibnl  there  can  be  no  dnobl  that  ^Id  is  nirreji- 
litioDsIf  dbposcd  of  to  ■  eonsiderebic  extent  (b^  ihe  Chinese  especinllj) ;  so  that 
the  actual  qniuiiiiY  of  the  precions  melal  produced  is  probably  in  great  exceuof 


t  Quurt 


□  dio  official  tablet. 


'uurterly  Review,  sujwo. 
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and  can  rarely  be  followed  to  any  great  depth  except  at  a  loss  in 
working  tlicni.  Again,  as  the  richest  portions  of  gold  ore  have 
been  aggregated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  original  Yeinstones,  so 
the  heaps  of  gravel  or  detritus  resulting  either  from  former  powezfbl 
abi^asion  or  from  the  diurnal  wear  and  tear  of  ages,  and  derived  from 
the  surface  of  such  gold-bearing  rocks,  are,  with  rare  exoeptiou, 
tlie  only  materials  from  which  gold  lias  been  or  can  be  extracted  to 
great  profit.  These  postulates,  on  which  I  have  long  imustod,  in.  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  theorists  and  schemers,  have  every  year  re- 
ceived fuither  confiimation,  and  seem,  on  the  whole*  to  be  bo 
well  sustained  as  matters  of  fact,  that  the  real  problem  we  have 
now  to  solve  is.  How  much  time  will  elapse  before  tho  gold  of 
Australia  is  finally  riddled  out  of  these  heaps  or  baflins,  or  extracted 
from  a  few  sujferJiciaJ  veinstones  ? 

It  would  indeed  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  who  had  not  closely 
Burve^'cd  the  rich  auriferous  tract  of  Victoria  to  pretend  to  answer  this 
question ;  but  I  beg  my  associates  to  understand,  that  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  tlio  measurable  capacity  of  the  contents  of  these 
broken  heaps,  or  rare  thin  veinstones  in  situ,  and  those  imaginaiy 
mountains  with  bowels  of  gold  of  the  theorist,  the  very  thought  of 
which  has  sliaken  the  nerves  of  so  many  fundholders.  For,  it  must  be 
rememl)ei*ed,  that  all  tho  accumulations  of  bi*oken  golden  materials, 
or  the  great  sources  of  supply,  have  well-defined  bottoms.  They  are» 
in  fact,  troughs  filled  in  with  gravel  or  shingle,  the  cubical  oontenti 
of  which,  when  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed,  can  be  com- 
puted ;  and  though  it  may  never  bo  possible  to  predicate  the  amofont 
of  ore  contained  in  all  parts  of  such  slopes  or  hollows,  yet,  judging 
from  the  rate  of  excavation  now  going  on,  a  good  geologist  like  Mr. 
Belwyn,  who  is  conducting  the  sui-vey  in  Victoria,  may  well  be 
able  to  give  us  approximate  data  as  to  the  probable  number  of  years 
required  to  empty  out  the  metalliferous  fiagments  from  all  those 
troughs  or  basins  in  which  they  have  been  detected.* 

The  otlier  sources  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  learn  from  Mr.  West- 
gai-th,  an  intelligent  resident  of  the  colony,  have  however  of  late 
been  worked  to  some  profit.  These  are  the  narrow  veinstones  of 
quartz  rock,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  wliich  at  the  surface  are  rich  in 

*  A  certain  amount  of  the  gold  of  Mi'11>ourney  wbctbcr  occurring  in  drift  or  finely 
levigated  clay,  is  reached  by  sinking  shafts  through  basaltic  coulte,  which  haT« 
evidently  flowed  in  recent  times,  since  they  cover  woody  substances,  inclnding 
cones  which,  though  in  a  charred  or  brown-coal  condition,  have  been  reoognina 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  as  belonging  to  the  remarkable  Australian  living  genus, the 
Bauksia,  which  that  great  botanist  was  the  first  to  find  and  deseribe. 
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gold,  aud  whioli  haTO  also  be«n  pftrtially  worked  in  Califomia ;  and  so 
long  as  the  miaer  ia  near  the  aurtAcc,  those  veinstones  will  na- 
questionftbly  well  repay  the  cost  of  working  tliem.  Whon,  bow- 
over,  they  are  followed  downwards  into  the  body  of  tlic  rock,  tliey 
have  usually  been  fuund  impovemhed,  eitUer  thiiming  out  into 
slender  filniueuts,  or  graduating  into  silver  or  other  ores ;  so  that 
these  insulatod  thin  oonrses  of  auriferous  qnortz — more  threads  in 
the  mountain  masses — will  soon  bo  exhausted  for  all  jiroQtabte  pur- 
poses, when  the  tipper  portions  shall  have  been  quarried  ont. 

But  whatever  may  bo  tlie  duration  of  the  gold  produce.  Victoria 
haa  already  become  a  wealthy  colony,  whose  agriculture  and  ooni- 
mexce  have  risen  lo  a  pitch  which  will  ensure  her  future  great- 
ness, even  should  the  period  arrive  when  her  rich  golden  harvoatii 
are  no  longer  to  be  gathered. 

Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  mankind  has  there  been  known  so  won- 
derfully rapid  a  rise,  as  that  which  boa  token  place  in  aud  around  a 
spot  which,  surveyed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  first  fonuwl  into  a 
separate  colony  in  1837.  In  each  file  of  the  well-written  periodicals 
of  M.albourne,  wo  aoo  pregnant  proofs  that  Jhie  spot  is  already  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  h  inlutbitud  by 
an  intelligent  and  advancing  people,  well  worthy  of  the  parent 

Tho  latest  accounts  from  Western  Australia,  givui  in  the  detailed 
oxitlorationa  of  it,  as  published  in  ou-  I'roceedings,  afford  little  hope 
that  our  colonists  are  there  to  be  enriched  by  mineral  wealth ;  the 
great  saline  desert  which  ytnrt  tracked  from  south  to  north,  and 
Eyre  travelled  upon  coast-wine  on  the  south-west,  having  been  met 
with  at  several  points  by  Gregorj'  and  Austin.  Again,  rich  as  is 
South  Australia  in  her  Borra-liti^  oopper-mines,  no  material 
quantity  of  gold  has  yet  been  detected  in  that  colony,  notwithstand- 
ing some  vigorous  searches,  among  wliich  those  of  Mr.  Hcrscbel 
Babbago  have  recently  been  brought  to  your  notice. 

Turning,  then,  from  that  knot  of  elevations  which,  forming  tho 
background  of  Victoria,  are  so  prolific  in  gold,  and  exploring  that 
long  Eastern  Cordillera  whioh  leads  from  New  South  Wales  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  though  we  may  meet  at  intervals  with  an  auri- 
forous  patch  or  two  to  entice  the  explorer  nortliwanls,  the  ronl  incite- 
ment to  new  settlers  is  found  in  tho  rich  soil  and  the  good  herbage 
thoy  fall  in  with,  as  they  extend  civilizatjon  northwards.  Thna, 
from  the  clear  and  accnrate  survey  of  tho  vast  Peel  River  settle- 
ments by  that  sound  mining  geologist,  M.  Odemheiuier,  we  now 
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know  that  no  Taluablc  amount  of  gold  is  to  be  found  there,  either 
in  the  Ioobo  debris  or  in  the  solid  rocks.  Independent! j,  however, 
of  gold,  the  northern  progress  of  civilization,  as  far  as  skill  and 
energy  can  aid  it,  ^vill  assuredly  be  secuitnl  upon  a  solid  basis  by 
the  present  enlightened  Governor-General  Sir  W.  Denison. 

The  exploration  of  that  eastern  Cordillera,  so  long  ago  undertaken 
by  our  enterprising  associate  Count  Strzelecki,  to  which  I  specially 
directed  your  attention  in  1 844,  and  which  has  since  been  carried 
further  out  by  Leichhardt,  Kennedy,  and  Mitchell,  has  recently  had 
its  nortlieni  and  north-western  ofiisets  brought  more  definitely  into 
notice  by  Gregory  and  his  associates.*  The  advanced  guard  of  the 
colonists  has  now  even  crept  on  so  fur  beyond  Moreton  Bay,  as  to 
be  already  within  about  5G0  miles  of  the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Carpen- 
taria ;  and  judging  from  the  fertile  nature  of  most  of  the  unoccupied 
lands,  the  period  is  doubtless  not  very  distant  when  our  conntiy- 
men  will  reach  tliat  great  haven,  which,  penetrating  for  500  miles 
into  the  continent,  will  surely,  in  future  ages,  bo  crowded  with  ships 
carrying  on  a  great  commercial  intercourse  between  Australia  and 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Hindostan,  and  China. 

Looking  to  that  future,  and  even  to  our  present  interests,  it  was 
a  subject  of  ix^grot  to  many  of  us,  that  it  should  have  been  thought 
expedient  to  discontinue  the  occupation  of  Port  Essington,  and  to 
abandon  all  intention  of  holding  any  other  station  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  tliis  vast  continent.  Unable  now  to  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  what  bay  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria may  bo  selected  as  an  '*  entrciH)t,"  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  all  minor  difficulties  will  disap- 
pear before  the  energy  of  British  colonists,  in  their  endeavours  to 
connect  their  Australian  possg/ssions  with  the  rich  marts  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere. 

In  treating  this  subject  there  is,  however,  another  point 
which  seems  to  me  of  such  incalciilable  national  importance,  that  I 
must  beg  your  permission  to  say  a  few  words  upon  it.  If  the  idea 
of  forming  settlements  thi-ough  convict  labour  is  to  be  discarded  as 
resiiects  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  because  Uie  free  population  of 
New  South  Wales  is  advancing  towards  that  great  haven,  then  let 
us  turn  to  that  noble  bay  ui)on  the  north  coast,  of  which  Cam- 
bridge Gulf  fonns  the  western  side,  and  whose  eastern  side  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Kiver.     First  explored  by  Philip  King  in 

*  Award  of  the  Gold  Medals,  ante.  No  auriferous  tract  appears  to  have  been 
«liscoverod  by  Mr.  Gregory'H  party. 
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I819,«  and  by  Wtckham  and  Htokoe  in  1839,  the  basin  of  tic  Vic- 
toria wa«  recently  the  scene  of  the  encampmentof  Gregory,  whence 
he  estended  bis  reGoorcheB  BOathwards  to  the  saline  desert,  and 
eastwards  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  real  opinion  of  snch 
an  osperionced  colonist  and  geographer  (whose  merits  have  been 
already  dwelt  npon  in  conferring  upon  him  our  Founder's  Gold 
Medal)  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  those  speculations 
■which  won  Id  describe  the  whole  of  that  region,  on  acoonnt  of  its 
latitude,  as  unfit  for  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Soxon  race  1  The 
plain  answer  to  this  view  is,  that  on  the  bauka  of  the  navigable  river 
Victoria,  the  party  (if  Wickhaui  and  ytokea  were  perfectly  healthy 
in  1839;  and  that  recently  our  countrymen  were  stationed  thero 
for  nine  montha  withont  the  loss  of  a  man.  Our  medallist  Mr. 
Gregory,  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Western  Australia,  has 
thuB  written  to  his  friend,  the  former  Governor  of  that  province  ;f 
*'  This  portion  of  Australia  tar  surpasses  the  western  const  both  in 
its  fertility  and  extent,  and  its  capabilities  for  settlement.  Good 
harbours  are  numerous  along  the  coast,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
fine  country  for  stock  and  cultivation."  Again,  he  says :  "  'flie 
valley  of  the  Victoria  far  exceeds  the  best  parts  of  Western  Aastralia 
both  in  fertility  and  extent." 

Let  us  also  hear  what  Dr.  Ferdinand  Mueller,  the  botanist  of 
the  last  expedition,  says.  This  gentleman,  who,  by  his  Australian 
researches,  has,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker,  placed  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  botanista,  having  collected  in  tropical  Australia  about 
1500  species  of  plants,  of  which  500  are  new,  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  Mr.  C.  Latrobe,  the  former  Lieut. -Governor  of  Victoria: — 
"  North  Australia,  with  the  exception  of  the  east  coast,  pos- 
sesses essentially  a  diy  Australian,  and  not  a  itvnst  Indian  climate. 
Fevers  do  not  therefore  tjisl,  and  we  escaped  such  jungles  and  swamps 
as  those  in  which  Kennedy's  party  exhausted  their  strength.    There 


■  Ai  these  p«gei  ere  passing  Ibroagh  the  pres«,  in}'  valaed  (Viend  Dr.  Filtoa 
called  my  attentloa  to  hi«  Appvcdiz  lo  the  Vojages  or  that  sdmirabk*  ■urveyor 
the  flfeve  of  Flinders,  Capt.  Pbiliji  P.  King,  along  "  Intertropical  and  Westeni 
Anstralis"  (ISSS).  I  huvc  communicated  the  letter  uf  (his  emineul  geoloaiit  (o 
the  Society,  and  the  readers  of  our  Journal  will  see  in  it  nil  able  effort  to  dcriTe 
general ixatioDS  from  the  examination  of  npeciniens  collected  by  Kiag  and  thu 
trend  of  the  rock  masses. 

These  descriptions  of  Kiogand  Fitton  should  be  compared  with  thiwe  of  Grey 
and  LasUnglon,  who  in  IB3T  examined  thai  portiou  of  the  north  coosl  belweeu 
Prinve  Itegeni  Hivcr  and  Ihe  Glenclg,  and  also  with  the  more  recent  obscrrstioiiH 
of  Mr.  J.  Beele   Jokes,  as  giTcu  in  hit  work  entitled  ■  Sketch  of  the  Physical 

nielare  of  Australia"  (1847), 
^f  Captain  Piu  Gerald,  b.h. 
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is  ubxindanco  of  good  conntry  in  Nortli  Australia,  and,  with  access 
for  vessels  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Victoria,  fall  scope  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  colony.  But  as  a  new  sottloment  can  scarcely 
bo  formed  in  sucli  a  remote  and  certainly  hot  part  of  the  glol« 
without  prison  labour,  against  which  the  public  mind  is  turned 
with  such  decision,  and  as,  without  great  inducements,  the  squat^en 
will  find  it  for  a  long  time  unprofitable  to  migrate  in  this  diiection, 
I  fear  that  the  pastures  of  Koi-th  Australia  will  yet  be  left  fiockless 
fur  a  long  time."  • 

^^'ith  such  facts  before  them,  it  is  possible  that  our  Government 
may  see  that  this  prolific  and  healthy  region,  so  remote  arid  m 
entii^ly  cut  off  by  tfie  great  interior  mlxM  desert  from  all  our  estaUisiicd 
colon  ieSy  that  no  intercommunication  can  possihh/ take  place ^  ^  is,  notwith- 
standing its  summer  heats,  a  i)orfectly  fit  and  proper  receptacle 
for  our  convicts,  whoso  labtjur  there  would  completely  repay 
their  cost  of  maintenance.  When  our  prisons  are  crowded,  and 
crime  is  rapidly  augmenting  with  our  increasing  population,  it  does 
indeed  seem  desirable  to  seize  upon  such  a  zone  of  exile  as  is  here 
offered,  and,  by  removing  worthless  characters  from  our  land,  render 
them  really  useful  in  occupying  the  only  coast  of  that  continent 
on  M'hich  the  British  flag  does  not  now  fly,  thou'gh  it  has  been 
there  t>vice  unfurled.  But  I  forbear  to  prass  this  feature  of  a  topic 
which  can  be  better  handled  by  politicians ;  and  all  I  venture  to 
urge  is,  that,  whether  by  forced  J  or  free  labour.  North  Australia 
should  be  colonised. 

When  presiding  over  you  in  1844,  and  in  then  expressing  an 
opinion  from  the  best  authority  §  tliat,  if  our  Government  would 


*  Mr.  Elsev.  the  snrgcoD  of  the  expedition,  who  has  reached  London  whiln 
this  Address  is  passing  through  the  press,  completely  confirms  this  view  of  the 
productiveness  and  healthiness  of  the  region. 

t  Sec  Grounds  of  the  Award  of  the  Patron's  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Gregoiy,  and  t 
description  of  these  tracts. 

X  It  has  indeed  been  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  colonics  of  Australia 
protest  against  any  further  transportation  to  that  continent.  Now,  a  resident  of 
Victoria  in  S.  Australia  might  with  as  much  cxmsistcncy  declare,  that  there  shonld 
be  no  penal  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  that  the  Victoria  of  Sorik 
Afjutiralii  should  not  be  so  first  settled  through  convict  labour;  for  the  mtt 
interior  saline  desert  more  completely  separates  the  northern  from  the  soaUien 


H'gion  of  Australia  tlian  any  sea.  That  desi»rt  is  utterly  impassable  by  human 
eflbrts,  and  any  convict  who  should  escape  from  Victona  River  or  Cambridge 
Gulf  would  have  to  find  his  way  b^  upwards  of  4000  miles  of  sea  voyage  before 
he  could  reach  Melltounie  !  It  is  indeed  cxtraf>rdioary  that  in  the  debates  upon 
this  subject,  no  allusion  has  been  vet  made  to  Cambridge  Gulf  and  the  rich  tmsin  of 
the  Victoria  river.    See  Debates  I{.  of  Coiiimons,  May  15, 1857,  when  Mr.  Baxter 


quoted  the  Melliourne  Correspondent  of  *  The  Times. 
§  Journal  Koy.  Geogr.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  President's  A 


Address,  p.  xcvii. 
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render  Port  EasingtoD  a  penaanent  nnd  independent  colony,  rich 
mercatitdle  lionees  would  at  once  sot  up  establishiuenta  there,  and 
&oight  large  vessels  to  trade  with  the  Eastern  Archipel^o  and 
Chiiia,  I  wrote  in  tlie  full  conviotion  that,  even  if  lliat  particular 
station  ehoold  be  abandoned  becanse  it  was  exposed  to  tornados, 
otier  aitoB  could  be  eeleoted  in  a  region,  which  so  many  eaporienced 
naval  officers  and  other  authorities  have  eulugisvd  aa  offering 
Gu}>acious  harbours  and  a  climate  not.  tinsuilod  to  Europeans — ^landa 
ill  which  the  pastured  are  uiagnilicent,  whilst  the  eea  swanua  with 
the  finest  fishes. 

In  the  face,  then,  of  these  evidences,  is  the  state  of  indifference  of 
our  country  to  North  Australia  to  conttnaeV  Is  Britain  not  to 
commence  the  foimation  of  a  settlement,  whether  by  penal  servi- 
tude or  free  labour,  in  the  fertile  baain  of  the  northern  Victoria  or 
elsewhoto,  and  tlius  secure  future  entrepota  for  her  commerce? 
What  better  guarantees  can  be  had  that  success  would  follow,  than 
the  fact,  that  in  the  womt  and  most  exposed  part  of  this  region 
(Port  Essington)  a  British  garrisou  was  in  a  healthy  stitte  for  several 
years,  and  that  in  its  more  southern  portion  the  explorers  in  two 
expeditions  have  equally  preserved  good  health  ? 

Lastly,  lookiilg  to  the  future  destinies  of  our  country,  is  it  to  be 
forgotten,  that  France  has  recently  taken  posaessiou,  not  only  of 
that  New  Caledonia  which  onr  own  Cook  discovered  and  named, 
but  also  of  the  Isle  of  l*ineB,  where  our  colonists  from  Sydney  car- 
ried on  a  trade  in  sa»dal-wood,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  *'  point 
d'appui  "  on  the  eastern  flank  of  our  largest  Australian  colony  ? 

Or,  ought  we  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  vast  importance  not  only 
of  securing  good  harbours  of  refuge  in  Northern  Australia,  but 
also  of  there  establishing  naval  stations,  which  would  prove  inva- 
luable for  steam  navigation,  and  where,  in  the  event  of  war,  our  fleets 
may  rendezvous,  and  thence  move  directly  upon  the  Hank  of  any 
i^emy.  who  might  bo  operating  against  our  Eastern  tmde  and  pos- 
sessions? 

In  shorL.  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  point  to  any  region  of  the  globe 
nhere  British  occupation  is  so  imperatively  called  for,  whether  as  a 
precaution,  or  with  a  view  to  future  commercial  interests.  Express- 
ing, tlion,  an  earnest  hope  that  a  settlement  may  bo  soon  esta- 
blished on  the  banks  of  the  Yicloria,  and  in  the  adjacent  Cambridge 
Gulf,  and  believing  tliat  great  national  advantages  must  follow,  let  us 
trust  that,  if  such  a  consummation  be  attained,  the  proposers  of  it 
may  not  be  forgotten,  and  that  it  will  be  icmembercd  that  the  last 
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North  Australian  expedition,  now  liappily  completed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  a  child  of  tho  Boyal 
Geographical  Society. 

North  America. 

British  Possessions, — Tho  gradual  advance  of  civilized  man  to- 
wards the  remoter  regions  of  North-western  America,  has  long 
drawn  the  attention  of  geographers  to  those  extensive  tracts,  still 
distant  from  the  settled  country,  which  afford  an  almost  undisturbed 
asylum  to  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  continent.  It  would 
scarcely  be  credited,  that  within  the  limits  of  British  America,  a 
region  including  at  least  1 1 2,000  square  miles,  extending  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Assiniboine  River  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude,  our  boundary  with  the  United  States,  has 
remained  almost  completely  unexj^lored. 

Tho  comparative  scarcity  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  this  portion  of 
the  tei-ritory  of  tlie  Hudson  liay  Company,  the  warlike  character 
of  the  Indians,  and  other  causes,  liave  alike  contributed  to  prolong 
our  ignorance  of  lands  which  may,  at  no  distant  time,  become  the 
homo  of  thousands  of  our  coimtrymen. 

Mr.  Palliser,  a  traveller,  who  had  already  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Ui^per  Missouri,  and  whose 
adventures  as  a  sportsman  form  the  subject  of  a  popular  woik, 
conceived  the  project  of  employing  two  years  in  the  exploration  of 
the  tract  to  which  1  have  referred,  along  with  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Taliiser's  original  intention  was,  afi  I  have  understood,  to 
undertake  this  journey  at  his  own  expense  and  with  no  other  com- 
pmions  than  those  whom  he  might  engage  as  voyageurs  and  hunten 
to  join  him  in  traversing  the  Indian  territory.  Having,  however, 
addressed  himself  to  our  Secretary,  his  proposal  was  at  once  bxon^t 
before  the  notice  of  tho  Council,  by  the  direction  of  which  it  waB 
referred  to  our  Expedition  Committee  and  fully  discussed.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  a  letter  Wiis  directed  by  myself  on  the  6th  of 
January  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  in  which  tho  Council  sti'ongly  advocated  the  ezploraticpn 
of  that  portion  of  British  North  America  between  the  parallelfl  of 
49°  and  53°  N.  latitude  and  100°  to  115®  W.  longitude.  The  chief 
objects  of  tho  exploration  were  then  stated  to  be — 

1st.  To  survey  the  water-parting  between  tho  baBins  of  the 
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i  aud  Saskatchewan;  also  tlie  coureo  of  Uie  Boutb  branch  of 
e  Saekatchowau  and  ita  tributaries. 
;  2nd.  To  explore  tlie  Kockj  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  aacer- 
iug  tho  DiOHt   GuutUerly  yasa  acrobS  to  tLc   l'aci£o,   vilhia  tht 
'riliih  territory, 

8rd.  To  repoi't  on  tlie  natural  ft^tures  and  general  capabilities  of 
the  cuuntry,  and  to  comttruot  a  map  of  tbc  routes. 

>Ir.  Palliser's  experience,  bis  success  in  conciliating  Uio  good  will 
_,^d  tespeut  of  the  ludians,  and  hie  anxiety  to  make  bis  journey  con- 
locive  to  tJie  increase  of  scientific  knowledge,  pointed  bim  out  as 
rell  fitted  to  be  tbe  leader;  but  it  was  evident  tbat  without  the  aid 
{fellow  travellere  traiued  to  accuiuto  researcb  and  accuutomed  to 
e  11S0  of  scientific  instruments,  uo  very  aocorate  results  could  be 
qiccted  from  the  expedition. 
After  considerable  diBcnusion,  tbe  Lords  of  the  Treasury  «in- 
^TCdfed,  on  tho  recommeiidatiou  of  ihe  Secretary  for  ttie  Ooloiuea,  to 
o  Parliament  a  vole  of  5000/.  for  this  purpose,  on  tbe  under- 
indiiig  that  all  tbe  collections  and  results  of  tbe  ezpedidon  should 
a  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  Govemnionl. 

ii  Three  scientific  goiitk-meu  have  been  since  appointed  to  tbe 
Ixpedi lion  —  Lieiiten ant  Blakistou,  of  tbe  Koyal  Artilleiy,  on  tbe 
~Teoommendation  of  the  President  of  tbe  Royal  Society,  to  conduct 
the  astronomical  and  physical  observations;  Mr.  Bourgoau,  an 
experienced  and  sitccessfiil  botanical  collector,  selected  by  Sir 
ff^itliam  Hooker,  tbe  Birector  of  tbe  Boyal  Garden  at  Eew ;  and 
'.  Hector,  a  medical  gentleman  reconunended  by  myself  on  tbe 
e  of  Ids  geological  and  Eoological  acquirements,  as  well  as  for 
a  general  fitness  to  contribute  to  tbe  objects  of  tbe  espedition." 
;  Palliser  is,  moreover,  himself  conversant  with  the  use  of  the 
Utruments  which  have  been  supplied  by  Government,  and  has 
e  advantage  of  an  experienced  assistant  as  his  Secretary  ;  so  that 
e  important  object  of  determining  the  geograpbioal  position  of  tbe 
boints  visited  by  tbe  expedition  has  been  amply  secured, 
b  The  instnictions  given  to  Mr.  Palliser  by  H.M.  Secretary  of  Stato 
irect,  that  the  jouninls  of  the  expedition,  tcgelber  with  the  records 
[  the  obBervations,  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  that  one 
»py  shall  be  transmitted  to  England,  from  time  to  time,  as  opjxir- 


*  Geiii>ra1  Sabine  has  inatnicled  Lieutenanl  lUakUton  in  making  magnetitil 
vbservB lions,  a  Conimillee  al  Ihe  Itojal  SocU'ly  furuUiied  tbe  Btaataij  inEtinc- 
~  I  pbvBical  scieacv,  and  tbe  geologiud  tuggcstiouB  were  Eup)i1icd  W 
KywJf.— R.  I.  M. 
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tnuitios  may  occur.  An  assTiniTice  was  alno  given  that  tho  jounuJ 
of  tlic  cxiuulition  shall  be  regwlarly  commnuicatod  to  thia  Society, 
accoriling  as  it  shall  be  received  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

Tho  departure  of  the  exjwdition  was  somewhat  delayed  hy  the 
S(;vi're  ilhioss  (»f  Mr.  Palliser,  but  he  sailed  with  his  companions  on 
tliu  Uth  of  May,  and  infonnation  1ms  been  received  of  their  arrival  at 
New  V(irk  in  gjxnl  health  and  with  their  instruments  in  working 
order. 

During  the  present  season  it  is  intended  that  they  should  proceed 
fn)m  Fort  ^^'illiam  on  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Fort 
(iarry,  examining  en  route  some  iH>rti<.»n  of  the  watershed  between 
liiike  Superior  and  IJainy  Lake.  From  Fort  Gariy  the  expedition 
will  pnK'CH'd  westward  to  the  head  watera  of  tlie  Assiniboine  Kiver, 
and  will  twjdore  s<ime  ]»ortit)n  of  the  comitiy  between  tlie  Bciiithem 
limnc'h  t»f  tlie  Saskatchewan  and  the  boundary  of  tho  United  States, 
tuniin*;  U)  the  northward  to  Avinter  at  Carlton  House  Fort. 

The  Kunimer  of  18r>8  is  to  hv  employed  in  travoi-sing  the  conntiy 
<»f  till*  IJlackfeet  and  Ulood  Indians,  Ijctween  the  two  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  trficing  the  southern  bi'aneh  to  the  foot  of  the  Eocky 
^fountains,  and  in  endeavouring  to  settle  tho  disputed  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  jiractieable  pass  in  the  chain,  between  the  Kootaine 
Pass  south  of  the  40th  parallel,  and  tho  Pass  lK5tweon  Mount  Brown 
and  ]\IouTit  Hooker,  more  fre(piently  used  by  the  servants  of  the 
Hudson  l>ay  Comimny. 

Ai>art  fnim  the  public  interest  which  bidongs  to  the  exploration 
of  a  large  and  important  i)ortion  of  British  territory,  it  is  impossible 
not  tt)  anticipate  valuable  lulditions  to  natural  science  from  tho 
united  laboui*s  of  the  members  of  this  expedition,  and  to  feel  propor- 
tional satisfaction,  that  Govenmient  bhould  have  seen  the  proprie^ 
of  complying  with  (mr  recommendation  by  fitting  it  out  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  of  intercourse 
between  our  Canadian  possessions  and  Vancouver  Island,  which 
being  250  miles  in  length,  contains  g<Hxl  i)orts  and  valuable  coal- 
soanis,  is  not  the  lejist  important  of  the  national  interests  connected 
with  this  survev. 

(/iiih'd  Sttift's. — The  omission  at  our  last  amiiversaiy  of  the  pro- 
j'ress  made  in  the  Coast  Survevs  of  the  United  States,  was  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  tho  Keports  of  it  had  not  been  received. 
Since  that  date,  hoAvever,  the  Society  has  received  from  Professor 
A.  D.  Bache,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur\'oy,  the  Eeport 
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for  1854  of  the  progress  of  tlie  department  under  bis  very  able 
guidance,  lliis  great  work  has  been  so  often  mentioned  with 
praise  in  former  Addresses  from  this  chair,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  mo  to  do  more  than  direct  tlio  attention  of  all  geographers  to 
the  continued  activity  and  effective  practical  efforts  of  Professor 
Bache  and  his  assistants. 

The  report  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  for  1855,  has,  I 
regret  to  say,  not  yet  been  received.  I  ho|>e,  however,  at  our  next 
Anniversary,  to  be  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  advances  in  tliis 
department,  and  the  other  branches  of  geographical  science  which 
are  in  progress  in  the  United  Slates. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  excellent  '  Contributions  to  Knowledge ' 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Society  has  been  received,  and  com- 
prises most  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven,  Professor  01m- 
fitead,  Msgor  Alvord,  Dr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Torce,  to  which  I  beg  par- 
ticularly to  refer. 

llie  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society — established 
at  New  York  in  1854,  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian Bancroft — has  now  become  a  numerous  and  important  body. 
I  refer  with  gratification  to  one  of  the  pamphlets  which  this  Society 
has  recently  published,  entitled  '  A  I'eport  on  Kecent  Discoveries 
in  Sub-Oceanic  Geography.*  Keferriiig  to  the  data  gathered  by 
our  Associate,  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  the  llydrographical  Department 
at  Washington,  this  Report  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  ^V.  H.  C.  AV'addell, 
U.S.X.,  points  to  the  observations  of  Commander  Eodgers,  on  tho 
temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  tho  waters  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  at  various  depths ;  showing  that  near  the  surface  the  water 
is  warm  and  light,  at  mid-depths  cold,  and  at  the  bottom  warm  and 
heavy.  This  discovery,  it  is  infen-ed,  furnishes  the  only  link  that 
seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  complete  by  facts,  the  theory  of 
open  water  in  a  really  polar  sea,  as  originally  suggested  by  Geneml 
Sabine,  and  as  since  supported  by  Do  Haven,  Kane,  and  other 
Arctic  voyagers. 

Then,  again,  the  deep-sea  soundings  of  Lieutenant  Brookes  de- 
monstrate that  the  most  profound  repose  prevails  at  vast  deptlis, 
the  bottom  being  found  to  be  of  a  down-like  softness,  and  composed 
in  most  parts  of  the  skeletons  and  casts  of  microscopic  shells  and 
infusoria.* 


*  The  details  of  the  zoological  results  afforded  by  these  operations  between 
America  and  England,  as  conducted  by  Lieutenant  berrymau,  are  reserved  for 
future  publication. 

2  o  2 
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Tlieso  ol>8er\'atioiiH,  so  important  to  tbo  physical  geographer, 
mariner,  and  natnmlist,  wlien  combined  Avith  the  experiments  of 
Trofcssor  Moi-se,  led  tho  way  to  the  fonnatiun  of  a  company  to  con- 
Btnict  that  wonderful  telegraphic  cable  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken,  whilst  the  wind  and  current  cliarts  as  registered  in  the 
X.nitcd  States  have  enabled  speculators  to  select  the  best  line  for 
l)aying  out  tho  electric  cord,  Avhich,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  finger, 
is  to  connect  the  Now  World  with  the  Old. 

I  must  further  refer  you  to  tho  Kepoit  of  the  American  Geogra- 
X)hical  Society  for  most  cniious  infonnation,  as  derived  from  the 
microscopic  examination  by  Professor  Bailey  of  AVest  Point,  of 
certain  uuabraded  particles  brought  up  from  vast  depths,  which 
being  ashes  of  volcanic  origin,  afford  fine  scope  for  the  speculations 
of  the  geographer  and  geologist  respecting  the  currents  by  which 
such  materials  may  have  been  carried  to  their  present  tranquil 
abode. 

One  of  the  most  striking  works  which  tho  American  Govommont 
has  published  in  tho  last  j'ear  is  Commodore  Perry  s  '  Narrative  of 
tho  Voyage  of  the  Squadron  nnder  his  orders  to  China  and  Japan.' 
This  Work  is  rcpleto  with  valuable  geographical  and  ethnographical 
notices  of  tho  tracts  visited,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  explana- 
tory maps  and  lithographs.  It  was  ti-ansmitted  to  us  by  that 
eminent  scholar  of  the  United  States  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Everett, 
so  justly  valued  by  every  man  of  science  and  letters  in  our  coimtry. 

The  question  of  the  priority  of  discovery  of  the  Benin  Islands,  so 
amiiably  discussed  between  Commodore  Perry  and  my  predecessors 
the  Earl  of  Ellesraere  and  Admiral  IJeechey,  has,  I  trust,  at  length 
been  settled  by  the  memoir  on  those  islands  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  our  Tninsactions. 

G(M»graphical  progress  in  tho  United  States  has  b(H>n  fai-ther 
marked  by  the  production  of  two  maps  of  North  Amciica  by  the 
distinguished  geologibt  Professor  Ilenr}'  Pogers,  as  brought  out  by 
Mr,  Keith  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh.  Oue  of  these  is  purely  a  geogia- 
phic^il  map,  on  which  the  strait  boundary  lines  of  the  diffoix^nt  States, 
as  marked  by  strong  ctjloui-s,  necessarily  interfere  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Tlie  other,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  geolo- 
gical map,  is  a  representation  of  ancient  natuitj,  in  which  the  author's 
peculiar  talents  shine  forth ;  and  tho  masses  of  land,  independent 
of  tho  shackles  which  tho  intei-csts  of  man  have  imposed  upon  them, 
stand  out  in  all  their  simplicity. 

Our  libraiy  has  also  been  enriched  since  the  last  Meeting  with 
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a  work  by  Captain  Eandolpli  B.  Marcy,  of  the  U.S.  5th  infantry, 
on  his  exploration  of  the  Ked  Hiver  of  Louisiana,  in  which  ho  was 
assisted  by  Captain  George  B.  McClellan,  of  the  U.S.  Engineers. 
The  book  is  accompanied  by  reports  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
territories  visited  by  the  expedition,  atid  also  by  two  valuable  maps 
of  the  country  between  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  of  the  tract  embraced  within  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Red  Eiver. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  the  industrious  labourer  in  the  field  of  statistical 
research,  whoso  works  on  Russia  and  other  countries  have  obtained 
for  him  due  consideration,  lias  now  entered  u|)on  the  illustration 
of  the  geography  of  America,  and,  as  a  prelude  to  labours  which 
he  hopes  will  be  found  useful,  has  just  published  a  little  treatise 
under  the  title  of  a  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  those  Maps,  Charts, 
and  Survey's  relating  to  America,  which  are  mentioned  in  llak- 
luyf  s  Great  \Vork.' 

Tliough  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  the  short  one,  or  from 
December  to  March  only,  the  subject  of  geography  was  not  neglected. 
Adequate  grants  of  money  were  made  for  the  publication  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  Expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behiing 
Strait,  and  for  finishing  the  publication  of  the  CTiarts  made  by  the 
late  Expedition  for  the  Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  River  la  Plata 
and  tributaries,  as  well  as  for  an  Exploration  of  the  Parana  and  tho 
tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  River. 

I  am  also  informed  that  towards  the  verification  of  the  Survey  of 
the  Atrato  and  Truando  Rivci-s  in  New  Granada,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kellcy  (see  last  Anniversaiy  Address,  p.  ccxxii),  for  the  puri}06e  of 
making  a  ship  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
Congress  has  liberally  granted  25,000  dollars.  It  has  also,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  been  intimated,  that  the  Govenmients  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  not  unwilling  to  assist  in  this  very  important  preli- 
minary Survey. 

Ckntkal  America. 

The  communication  by  canal  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic, 
to  which  my  predecessor  called  attention,  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  investigated,  now  that  all  the  states  of  Europe  are  at  peace, 
and  that  the  most  friendly  relations  possible  exist  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Tho  Proceedings  record  how  favourably  the  project  of  Mr.  Kelley 
of  New  York  was  entertained  by  this  Society,  and  show  how  deep 
an  interest  we  take  in  realizing  the  early  anticipations  and  wibhcs 
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of  tlio  illnstrioiis  nuinlwldt.  T  can  only  say  that  no  exertion  on  my 
part  as  tho  Prcsiilcnt  of  this  Society  shall  bo  wanting,  to  support 
any  projKisal  which  may  be  made  to  bring  about  such  a  simultaxieoTis 
and  conjoint  Geographical  Survey  made  by  tho  Governments  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  as  shall  definitively  settle 
the  p(nnt«  at  iKsuo,  and  demonstrato  whether  or  not  it  be  practicable 
to  exccuto  a  great  inter-ocoanic  canal. 

South  America. 

jVew  Granada, — Captain  Battorsby,  who  has  been  lately  travelling 
in  New  Omnada,  strongly  advocates  the  superior  commercial 
adA'antages  of  the  liivcr  Atrato  over  the  Magdalena  as  a  channel  of 
cnniniunicntion,  not  only  with  the  people  on  the  upper  waters  of 
that  stream,  but  with  those  of  the  extensive  districts  bordering  tho 
Cueiica,  and  of  tho  cities  of  Antioqnia  and  of  Cartajo,  tjio  population 
of  which  alone  lie  estimates  at  30,000  ;  expressing  his  belief  that 
ere  hnig  tho  tmfHc  on  tho  Atmto  must  be  carried  on  by  steamers, 
and  that  then  the  Gulf  of  Darien  will  become  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  commerce  of  New  Gnmada. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  course  of  tho  last  year,  two  steamon, 
dmwing  7  feet  water,  did  ascend  the  river  as  high  as  Quibdo,  tho 
capital  of  Ohoco.  British  goods  destined  for  that  place  are  now  sent 
round  Cape  Iloni  to  the  Bay  of  Buenaventura,  and  have  to  bo 
carried  thence  on  mules  across  the  Andes. 

Chih', — M.  l*leswis  has  c<anpletod  his  map  of  the  province  of 
Santiago  do  (Uiile,  coloured  geologically,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
it)oeived  by  the  Society,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
who  has  engraved  it. 

Tliose  who  wish  for  tho  latest  data  on  tho  geographical  and  other 
statistics  of  that  section  of  South  America  will  find  them  in  tlio  An- 
niiario  Chileuo,  a  yearly  publication  which  contains  much  useful  local 
infomuition,  ixnd  in  the  AnaJe.s  de  la  Universidfid^  another  periodical, 
principally  edited  by  M.  Domeyko,  a  well-known  geologist  and 
good  observer. 

IWu  and  Bdkia. — Mr.  Bollaert,  our  associate,  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  existence  of  a  statistical  account  of  /V/v/,  published  in  Lima 
by  Don  J.  M.  Cordova  y  Urnitia ;  as  well  as  to  a  similar  work  on 
Bolivia  by  Don  Jose  Maria  Dalence  of  Chuquisaca ;  both  of  which, 
if  translated,  he  thinks  miglit  be  useful  to  parties  iiitorestod  in 
those  coim  tries. 

Bio  dela  Plata, — Lieut.  Page's  pi*eliminaiy  Report  has  been  pub- 
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lifihcd  *  On  the  Exploration  and  Survey  of  tfie  Hio  de  la  Plata  and  its 
TribxttarieSy  noticod  in  Admiral  Beecliey*8  Address  last  year. 

The  United  States'  steamer  Watcrwitcli  was  employed  on  the 
service  in  question  for  more  tlian  three  years,  during  which  tlio 
Parana  and  Uruguay,  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Plata,  were 
explored,  and  the  river  Paraguay  ascended  as  liigh  as  the  Brazilian 
fort  of  Coramba,  in  lat.  19°  S.  From  that  point  the  further  progress 
of  the  vessel  was  not  ^^ermitted  by  the  ruling  powers,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  Lieut.  Page,  who  hoped  to  have  led  the  way  in 
opening  a  communication  by  steam  for  the  first  time  with  the  rich 
provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Cuyaba,  on  the  higher  waters  of  this 
magnificent  river. 

There  must,  doubtless,  be  a  great  mass  of  new  information  to  be 
collected  respecting  those  countries  which,  under  the  Colonial  nile 
of  their  old  masters,  were  closed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
we  cannot,  therefore,  but  join  in  anticipating  a  rich  harvest  of 
interesting  matter  respecting  them  whenever  the  further  details  of 
the  expedition  shall  be  published  in  extcnso,  as  no  doubt  tliey  Avill 
be  ere  long,  conformably  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  practice  of 
the  Government  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  is,  however,  but  due  to  others,  when  treating  of  this  subject, 
to  mention  that  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  have  been  already 
very  cai'efully  survej'ed  by  our  own  officers,  and  that  (Zap tain 
Sulivan's  admirable  charts  of  them,  upon  a  large  scale,  were  long 
ago  published  by  the  Admiralty  under  the  superintendence  of  that 
eminent  hydrogmpher  Sir  Francis  Beaufort. 

Those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  Pai-aguay  throughout  its  course,  had 
been  also  previously  mapped  (and,  it  may  be  inferred,  witli  some 
accuracy)  by  commissioners  eminently  qualified  for  the  puri^o.sc, 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  settle 
and  defijie  tlieir  respective  rights  and  limits,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaties  of  1750  and  1777,  and  Avhose  labours  on  the  last  occasion 
extended  over  a  period  of  no  less  than  twenty  years. 

The  portion  of  them  best  kno^vn,  perhaps,  is  that  connected  with 
Pai^aguay,  in  which  everj'^  place  of  any  imi)ortance  wa«  fixed  by 
astronomical  obserA'ation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  well-known  work  of 
Azara,  who  was  one  of  the  Sj^nish  commissioneis. 

Copies  of  many  of  the  maps  of  that  part  of  this  grand  survey 
were  purchased  some  time  ago  by  the  Britihh  Mupcuni,  and  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  MS.  r)e]>artmeiit. 

The  most  important  result  of  Lieut.  Page  s  expedition  as  yet 
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made  known,  is  tlio  explomtion  of  tlie  Eivcr  Salado,  a  tributaiyof 
the  rai-anji,  with  the  evidence  adduced  of  its  being  navigable  iu  the 
gi'eator  part  of  its  course  tlirongli  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Argeu- 
tinc  (V»n  fed  oration.  This  has  been  since  verified  to  a  considerahle 
extent  by  the  passage  down  the  river  of  a  boat  from  Matara,*  in  the 
province  of  CordtA'a,  to  Santa  Fe,  on  tlie  raraiiii,  under  the  per- 
sonal guidance  of  I">on  Antonio  Taboada,  a  brother  of  the  Governor. 

]\r.  Aniedije  Jncpies,  a  •  French  gentleman,  who  joined  Lieut 
]\ige  in  his  journey  into  the  interior,  to  explore  the  course  of  this 
river,  has  published  in  the  '  Kevnc  de  Paris  *  (last  March)  a  highly 
gra]>hic  ac(;ount  of  the  poi-sonal  adventures  of  the  party,  and  of  a 
bl<M»dv'  conflict  thev  had  with  the  wihl  Indians  in  the  Chaco. 

CfMiyt  of  Putatjouia, — Mr.  IJragg,  an  Knglish  engineer  employed  at 
Ihienos  Ayrcs,  has  discovered  and  sun'cyed  a  good  port  and  road- 
stead near  the  old  settlement  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  vicinity  of  Caj^ie 
(\»iTientes,  to  the  south  of  Bnenos  Ayrcs,  which  had  hitherto  cscajKii 
notice,  but  which  is  likely  to  bo  of  some  imjiortance  as  a  place  of 
export  for  the  produce  of  tlio  adjoining  districts.  Tlie  details 
respecting  it  have  been  forwaixled  to  the  Hydrograpber  of  the 
Admiralty. 

(hufitMv. — At  the  commencement  of  the  pros^ent  yejir,  a  proposition 
wjus  hiid  before  the  Society  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  lato 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  for  the  resmni)tion  of  Humboldt's  scientific 
investigations  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents. 

The  prospective  estimate  formed  by  the  illustrious  philosopher  of 
the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  junction  of  the  Tuamiui, 
a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  Avitli  the  Kio  Negro,  which  falls  into  the 
Amazon,  together  with  his  more  earnest  advoc^icy  of  the  importance 
of  the  navigation  of  the  ^Teta,  uncpiestionably  place  this  suggestion 
in  a  very  favourable  light.  ITio  region  drained  by  the  vast  water- 
svstem  of  the  Orinoco  is  destnilicd  by  Iliuuboldt  as  "  enrichi  des 
product i(ni8  les  ])liis  varices  ;"  and  thongh  we  may  no  longer  look 
for  the  fabled  El  Dorado  of  the  adventurous  lialeigh,  the  hope  may 
yet  bo  indulged  that,  by  ex])loratory  enterprise  and  the  jiidicioiu 
applicaticni  of  steam  navigation,  a  i*eal  El  Dorado  may  yet  ho 
founded  in  this  fertile  i>ortion  of  the  western  world.  Nor  can  I 
iiorc  refrain  from  an  allusion  to  the  valuable  edition  by  our  dis- 

*  Sir  WofMlbine  Parisli,  in  tlio  first  clition  of  his  work  on  tliofsc  cnuntrlo* 
eighteen  years  apo,  inentioneil  that  the  Sahulo  was  known  to  t»e  navigable  as  high 
as  I  hat  phice  (Matani),  and  that  it*  it  were  used,  there  would  be  an  ouonnoiu 
saving  of  laud  carnage  in  the  convey anee  of  goods  from  Huenos  Ayres  to  Santisgo 
in  the  interior. 
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tinguished  medallist  Sir  Robert  Sclioinbnrgk,  formerly  her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner  to  survey  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana,  of 
the  *'  Discovery  of  the  Empire  of  Guyana  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh," 
printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1848.  Having  himself  explored 
what  ho  describes  as  **  the  wondrous  delta  of  the  Orinoco,"  Sir 
Kobort  was  able  to  enter,  with  tlie  fullest  intcUigence  and  zeal,  into 
the  reproduction  of  those  elegant  descriptions  by  Ealeigh  which  ho 
had  read  with  so  much  delight.  These  early  narratives  not  only- 
charm  us  by  the  quaint  and  nervous  language  in  which  the  manly 
exploits  of  our  ancestors  are  related,  but  frequently  record  dis- 
coveries or  assert  important  truths  which,  from  those  distant  times, 
lie  donnant  or  are  regarded  as  fictions,  until  accident  or  science 
unfolds  anew,  to  the  adventurer  of  the  present  day,  the  secret  of 
their  existence.  I  may  mention,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  a  fact  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
the  interests  of  the  world  may  thus  lie  buried  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  after  its  distinct  announcement  by  one  of  our 
most  distinguLshed  early  travellers.  In  the  "  World  encompassed 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  our  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Vaux,  we  find  it  said  of  California,  which  then  received 
from  Drake  the  name  of  Nova  Albion,  "  There  is  no  part  of  earth 
here  to  be  taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  some  speciall  likelihood  of 
gold  or  silver."  This  voyage  of  Drake's  was  made  in  1578,  and  it 
was  not  till  1848  that  the  whole  world  was  astounded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Califomian  goldfields. 

Observatory  of  Santiago. — **  The  astronomical  geography  of  posi- 
tions (Baron  Humboldt  writes  to  mo)  has  made  progress  through 
the  useful  establishment  of  the  observatory  of  Santiago  de  Chile, 
founded  during  the  residence  of  the  able  astronomer  Lieut.  Gilliss, 
of  Washington.  The  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Santiago, 
-  M.  Moesta,  has  found  the  difPerence  of  longitude  between  Santiago 

and  Greenwich  4h.  42'  32"-4  in  time,  probable  error  3"-2. 
^  **  M.  Moesta  thinks,  that  all  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is 
'  ,17"  too  much  to  the  west  on  the  best  maps.  1  had  found  that  Callao 
de  Tiima  was  5h.  18'  16"  west  of  Paris  by  the  i)ajBsage  of  Mercury- 
over  the  solar  disc ;  now  Admiral  FitzRoy  finds  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  Valparaiso  and  Paris  4h.  50'  6'''6 ;  and  that  between 
Callao  and  Valparaiso  by  means  of  chronometers  Oh.  22'  8''-4 ;  so 
that  Callao  would  be  oh.  18'  15"  west  of  Paris,  which  coincides  to 
within  one  second  of  time  with  the  result  of  the  obsei-vation  of  tlio 
passage  of  Mercury  olwerved  by  me— an  accuracy  probably  acci- 
dental.    Admiral  Beechey  has  repeated  the  calculations  of  Heiz  and 
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FilzUoy,  showing  that  the  dillLTenco  of  longitudo  in  timo  between 
A'aljkaraiso  ami  Paris  is  10"-4  iii  excess.  Callao,  tyierefore,  would  Lo 
only  5h.  18'  4"-(.»  to  the  west  of  i'aiis.  The  passage  of  Mercury,  how- 
ever, over  tlie  solar  disc,  which  was  observed  on  the  4th  of  3Iay,  1832, 
at  Lima  by  Mr.  Scholz,  again  gives  fur  Callao  5h.  18'  13"-7  westcf 
Paris — supposing  the  chronometrical  differences  between  Lima  and 
Callao,  which  I  published  in  the  si^cond  volume  of  my  Astronomical 
Ob-^ei-A'atious,  to  be  correct.  The  clectiic  telegraph,  established  in 
j\Iay,  185r>,  has  given  Oh.  .'V  5(.»'''5  for  the  difference  of  longitude 
Ix'tweon  Yalparj\iK0  and  Santiago.  M.  Moesta,  therefore,  places 
Valparaiso  in  4h.  55'  4ir-5 ;  and  1  and  FitzKoy  4h.  50'  (J"-6." 

After  this  (.luiir  and  succinct  analysis  of  so  valuable  a  geogi'aphical 
datinu,  obtained  through  an  expedition  of  the  I'nited  States,  tlic 
voloran  philosopher  concludes  in  these  words  :  **  And  thus  this  long 
endni-anco  of  life  (cctte  pati<*nco  de  vivre)  has  enabled  me  to 
wilnoss  all  these  rectifications."  * 

In  lofjking  to  the  general  configumtion  of  South  America,  I  am 
further  reminded  bv  IJaron  TTumboldt,  that  the  trachvtio  rcjrions 
f«jrm  in.snlated  bands  in  the  Cordillera,  such  as  the  A'olcanic  Songai, 
to  the  S.K.  of  (Jnito,  which  is  constantly  throwing  out  incandescent 
scorijv,  like  those  of  Btrumboli.  This  insulated  trachytic  mass, 
wliirh  has  a  diameter  c»f  4.'»  Kuglish  miles  only,  rises  out  of  a  granitic 
and  gnoissoKc  xilatoau  HJ,07o  French  feet  above  the  sea,  thus  present- 
ing an  aujilogy  to  the  stnicture  of  the  ITiian  Chan  in  Central  Asia. 


*  Having  been  iniulo  ncquaintid  by  my  friend  Mr.  Pentlaud  with  datt 
rc'siK'cting  Adiniral  ISeechey  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  it  is  due  to  the  uiemorj 
of  my  lamented  predecessor  to  Ktate,  that  in  a  K'tter  to  Admiral  Krufieusteni, 
lie  fixed  the  hMigitude  of  Val}Kiraiso  l)y  independent  astronomical  observatiooi 
at  4h.  4ti'  ;J7"  (J'",  only  differing  8"'''J  from  that  dednoed  l»y  Moesta's  obf>crvation»; 
and  as  the  latter  are  probably  :\"-7  in  error,  it  follows  that  tlierc  may  be  little 
more  than  one  mile  between  his  result  and  that  of  Admiral  IJeechey.* 

The  |K>sition  adopted  on  the  Admiralty  Charts,  and  in  Lieut.  Kaper*s  elaborate 
TaViles  of  Positions,  has  been  deiinced  solely  by  means  of  chronoraeters  dnriag 
Admiral  FitzKoy's  Eurveys ;  the  latter  ofhcer  having  made  few  abstdiite  astro- 
nomical observations ;  whilst  his  chronometrical  data  are  entitled  to  the  greateit 
degree  of  eox:fidence. 

1  am  also  informe<l  by  Mr.  Pentland,  that  he  having  made  independent  obserra- 
tions.  similar  to  those  of  Admiral  Heechey  (moon  cnhninating  stars)  at  statiooi 
referred  trigonometricidly  ami  cbronoraetricallv  to  places  on  the  coasit,  he  foin.d 
for  the  latter,  loiigitndes  agreeing  with  those  deduced  fiom  the  ]K>8ition  of  Val- 
]iaraiso,  as  determined  by  my  distin<:uished  predecessor.  Thus  the  position  of 
Arica  deduced  by  Mr.  IVntland  from  obsen'ations  made  at  La  Paz,  aud  carritd 
on  by  a  series  of  triangles  and  chronometers  to  that  place,  is  ideutical  iriththaS 
deduced  frtmi  Ik'echey's  longitude  of  Valparaiso  carried  on  by  FitzRoy's  chnmo- 
nutrical  chain  to  the  IVnr. inn  p»)rt.— IJ.  1.  M. —  1  •'  J'-/.  IS.'.T. 

"  »S«  Jonnifil  IJ.  G.  S.,  \<»1.  ix.  p.  oi-il ;  alfo  l)aussy*s  Positions  G^^ocraphiqccs. 
1S42,  p.  P7,  &C.-KP. 
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Final  Arctic  Search. 

When  I  last  addrosscd  you  as  your  President  in  1853,  it  was  still 
my  hopeful  task,  as  in  the  previous  yeai*,  to  urge  the  Government 
and  the  country  to  send  out  cmother  expedition  in  search  of  my 
old  and  honoured  friend  Franklin  and  his  crews.  I  then  con- 
gratulated you  upon  fresh  expectations  having  been  raised  by  tlio 
successful  voyage  of  Lady  Fi-anklin  s  little  vessel,  the  Isabel,  under 
Inglofiold,  and  also  in  anticipation  of  good  results  from  the  largo 
public  expedition  under  Belcher  and  Kellett  Alas,  we  know  too 
well  Avhat  fatalities  interfered  with  the  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
60  clearly  recorded  last  year  by  my  lamented  predecessor.  Since  this 
Address  was  delivered,  tlie  light  which  had  been  thrown  upon  tho 
subject,  whether  by  tho  information  and  memorials  brought  home  by 
Dr.  Rao,  or  the  exploration  down  the  Back  River  by.  Dr.  Anderson, 
has  rendered  me  still  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  real  fate  of  tho 
Erebus  and  Terror,  and  their  gallant  crews.  Tlirough  the  un- 
expected tidings  communicated  by  our  medallist  Rae,  we  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  course  followed  by  Franklin ; 
the  **  whereabouts  "  of  the  jounieyings  of  some,  at  least,  of  our 
missing  countrymen  being  for  the  Erst  time  miide  known.  Uad 
these  traces  been  discovered  two  years  sooner,  what  efforts  would 
not  have  been  saved  to  Great  Britain  and  America  I  All  the  endea- 
vours of  Belcher  and  Do  Haven  to  pciioti-ato  northwards  by  Wel- 
lington Channel,  as  well  as  those  of  Kcllett  to  communicate  by  a 
north-western  course  with  CoUinson  and  McClure,  and  the  almost 
superhuman  struggles  of  Kane  to  reach  a  Polar  basin — all  tliesc  miglit 
liave  been  averted!  The  daring  efforts  to  penetrate  with  sliips 
through  tho  intricate  channels  which  separate  the  great  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Archipelago,  would  have  been  stopped  by  that  one  fact, 
and  the  Government  would  have  known  how  to  dissipate  at  once 
the  mystery  which  still  hangs  over  the  fate  of  the  missing  vessels 
and  a  lai^e  portion  of  their  crews. 

Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  men  of  science  wil- 
lingly signed  a  memorial,*  beseeching  the  Government  to  make  a 
final  endeavour  to  search  efficiently  the  area,  at  the  edges  of  which 

♦  This  document,  which  was  prepared  by  myself,  the  list  of  sabscribers  being 
headed  by  Admiral  Sir  F.  Beaufort  and  General  Sabine,  was  most  kindly  received 
by  Lord  Palnierston  in  June,  185H,  a  mouth  after  the  last  Anniversary  of  this 
Society.  My  predecessors.  Lord  EUcsmcrc  and  Admiral  lici'chcy,  were  am()n;» 
the  subscribers,  as  well  as  Lonl  Wrottcsley,  who  in  his  last  Anniversary  Address  to 
the  Royal  Society  handled  the  subject  with  great  effect.   Sec  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.,  No.  I  \'. 
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the  relics  were  discovered,  and  where  the  Esquimaux  reported,  lliat 
Homo  of  the  wanderers  were  last  seen  ?  I  regret  to  say  that  not- 
wiilistanding  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
hojHJs  we  were  led  to  enteiiain,  the  limited  search  asked  for  has  been 
withheld,  and  Lady  Franklin  has  once  more  been  thrown  upon  Ler 
own  resources,  to  terminate  tluit  inquiry  which  my  friends  and 
associates  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  complete. 

The  intense  feeling  displayed  on  this  subject  by  our  kinsmen  the 
Americ«ins,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  strenuous  effoi'ts  made 
by  their  Goveniment  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Grinnell.  In  1853  I  rejoiced 
with  you  in  learning,  that  this  liberal  philanthropist  was  about  to 
renew  with  his  own  funds  another  Franklin  search,  and  that  Ease 
wjis  about  to  sail  on  such  a  voyage.  That  noble  young  man,  as  I 
have  alreadv  shown,  extended  far  the  noiihern  limits  of  Smith 
Sound,  at  the  head  of  Baffin  liay,  and  opened  out  headlands,  gla- 
ciers, and  frozen  scjis,  hitlierto  unknown  to  us.  This  search  and 
all  the  other  trying  endeavours  were,  we  now  know,  made  in  wrong 
directions. 

If,  for  example,  Collinson  had  not  made  extraordinary  efforis  to 
force  his  way  to  the  n«irth-east  through  packs  of  ice,  but  had  simplv 
confined  his  voyage  to  the  channel  along  the  north  coast  of  America, 
which  ho  found  so  easy  to  follow,  and  by  which  he  brought  his  ship 
safely  back,  and  had  known  that  the  tract  near  King  William*8 
Land  and  the  mouth  of  the  Back  Piver,  the  edges  of  which  he  actually 
touched,  foraied  the  goal  we  now  desire  to  reach,  the  problem  would 
have  Injen  for  ever  solvi'd  by  him.  If,  then,  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  a  i-enewal  of  the  western  mnte,  b}*  Behring  Strait  and  the  north 
coast  of  America,  what  difficulty  can  there  be  in  reaching  the  nonh- 
eastem  edge  of  the  limit e<l  area  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Franklin, 
by  a  shij)  proceeding  to  Batty  Bay  or  Wagor  Kiver,  places  which 
our  vessels  have  already  reached,  and  Avhence  they  liave  also 
n^turned  unscathed?  The  iuh(  met  ions  of  Lady  Franklin  to  Capt. 
Keiniedy,  the  Commander  of  une  of  her  ])rivate  expeditions,  were, 
that  c»n  reaching  that  tract  where  poor  Bellot  has  left  his  name,  a 
search  was  to  be  made  south-westwards  ;  and  had  the  suggestion  of 
that  clear-sighted  wt»man  been  f<  ill  owed,  she  would  really  have  been 
the  first  to  discover,  by  hor  own  eftoi*ts,  the  remnants  of  her  husband's 
expedition. 

An  ingenious  (.'ssav,  by  Mr.  Findlay,  on  the  probable  coni^c  pur- 
sued by  Sir  .Fohn  Franklin's  e\p(?ditinn,  whiih  was  published  in  tlic 
last  volume  of  our  Jouinal,  and  iu  which  the  directions  of  the  Arctic 
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cnrrents  are  delinoatcd,  has  sustained  the  idea  which  I  once  thought 
possible,  but  aftoi^'ards  abandoned,  that  the  two  ships  seen  floating 
on  an  iceberg  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks  may  have  been  tho 
Erebus  and  Terror.  The  same  author  has  recently  published  an 
Appendix,  in  which,  supporting  his  view  by  letters  from  parties 
well  acquainted  with  the  seaman  who  made  the  observation,  ho  also 
gives  a  letter  from  Captain  Ommanoy,  expressing  his  concurronco 
in  the  same  view.  With  every  respect  for  tho  opinions  of  such 
contemporaries,  I  cannot  yet  admit,  that  the  vessels  seen  floating 
southwards  may  have  been  the  Erebus  and  Terror ;  nor  can  I  see 
why  they  may  not  have  been  other  vessels.  But  even  if  it  be  gi*anted 
that  the  question  is  to  bo  thus  disposed  of  as  respects  the  ships,  it  is 
consolatory  to  find,  that  both  Captain  Ommaney  and  Mr.  Findlay 
strongly  advocate  a  renewed  search,  to  dispel  our  ignorance  of  tho 
only  region,  whose  exploration  can  solve  tho  great  Franklin  mystery. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Findlay's  view  of  Peel  Sound  being 
closed  to  the  south,  his  suggestion,  that  the  unexplored  tract  between 
the  south  end  of  Melville  Sound  and  Victoria  Strait  is  the  area,  which 
ought  specially  to  bo  searched,  is  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  those  who  continue,  like  myself,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  who  are  bent  upon  ascertaining,  by 
positive  survey,  whether  no  traces  of  the  ships  or  their  records  can 
be  found,  and  also  to  satisfy  us  tliat  no  survivors  are  eking  out  their 
existence  among  tho  Esquimaux.  On  this  last  point  I  can  never 
forget  what  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  Captain  Haiistene  himself. 
After  our  Sovereign  had  in  December  last  visited  the  Resolute,  that 
token  of  the  good-will  of  the  American  j>eople,  the  British  Queen 
inquired,  with  the  right  feeling  which  is  her  characteristic,  if  he 
thought  that  any  of  her  poor  sailors  might  be  still  alive,  and  the 
gallant  officer  assured  Iler  Majesty  that,  in  his  o])inion,  such  might 
well  be  the  case. 

A  strong  tendency  towards  this  belief,  has  indeed  gained  much 
ground  since  the  publication  of  the  admimble  volumes  of  Dr.  Kane. 
One  passage  from  that  work  has  been  already  cited  in  the  brief  tri- 
bute I  have  paid  to  the  eminent  man,  who,  when  he  was  himself  in 
dire  want  and  had  unexpectedly  procured  some  fresh  supplies  of 
animals,  thus  exclaims :  **  How  can  my  thoughts  turn  despairingly 
to  poor  Franklin  and  his  crew  ?  .  .  .  .  Can  they  have  sur- 
vived ?  No  man  can  answer  with  certainty,  hut  no  man,  tcithout  pre- 
sumption, can  answer  in  the  negative.*'  .  ..."  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  picked  men  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1 846,  Northern 
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Orkney  men,  Greenland  wlialera,  80  many  j'onng  and  liardy  constL 
Intions,  with  so  mneli  intelligent  experience  to  guide  them,  I  CAnuot 
I'ualize  that  some  may  not  be  yet  rdive — that  some  small  squad  or 
K([uads,  aided  or  uot  aided  by  the  Esquimaux,  may  not  have  found  a 
liunting  ground." 

On  this  subject  there  has  truly  been  much  misapprehension  in 
the  mind  of  the  jiublic,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  gec^ra- 
2)hical  data  on  which  liope  is  founded.  The  area  within  which 
some  of  the  crews  of  Franklin  were  last  seen,  though  much  further 
to  the  south  than  the  wild  islands  and  headlands  of  the  Arctic 
Archipelago,  in  which  the  Eesolnto  and  her  companions  were 
abanduned,  and  though  easily  and  safely  a])proached  by  sea,  either 
from  the  west  or  east,  isjiojjelessly  cijt_olF  from jdl  land  fiiniiKhif]g  ^i^ 
necessaries  of  life,  by  a  broad,  cuUl,  and  sterile  I'erion.  occupied  by  a 
few  ^NTctched  natives.  The  individuals  of  Franklin's  expedition  who 
might  have  survived,  if  located  to  the  noi-th  amongJJie^SSQlliluaQI 
wlio  fatten  up7m  scSils  and  wiili-uses,  could  by  no  possibility  track  their 
wa3'  s^HthwaiVlH  over  I  hese" wilds,  on  which  even  the  reindeer  jSnds  no 
susrenanccl  Jt  is  chieilv  in  the  meridians  on  eiUier  side  of  the  Back 
JTTver  that  tliis  sterility  ]»revails;  and  here  it  was  tliat  Fi-nnlglin  smA 
his  former  companions,  liack  and  1  Richardson,  sufiered  so  intenBcly 
in  1824,  that  their  existence  was  then  nearly  terminated^ 
""WTili  such  a  wilderness  between  them  andany  hon^  the  ex- 
hjiu.^tcd  crow  of  Fnmklin,  contemplating  nothing  but  starYation 
in  that  sterile  ieyreixion  of  central  North  America,  would  natunidly, 
as  Kane  has  suggested,  seek  a  refu$j;e  among  the  Esquimaux,  in 
st»nie  clioscn  sjiot  where  animals  abound. 

When  we  know  from  the  declaration  of  a  highly  ]*especfable  sea- 
nifin  still  living  (one  indeed  of  the  crew  of  Tariy),*  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  enibracing  the  life  of  those  savages,  merely  for  the 
allurements  of  the  chase  and  the  wild  attractions  it  ofifci'ed,  we  can 
well  imagine  that  those  who  were  left  of  Fmnklin's  noble  crew, 
shindd,  according  to  the  dictates^f  iiatiire,  endeavour  in  like  manner 
to  prolong  their  existence.  Let  it  therefore  be  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  th(U  altfunnj/i  the  area,  on  tfie  soufficrn  edges  of  ichich  ^me  of 
Fra  Jifin\^  p'^ople  were  last,  se'^n,  has  hyn  approfwlied  and  can  he  etisilt/  atjain 
risif'ui  hi/  shijis,  it  has  iieVi*r  i/d  Itci'n  examined :  |  and  a/«),  that  though,  it  U 
t)  th.'  south  of  man  1/  tracts  fornwrh/  penetrated,  t/ct  is  it  so  cut  offhy  impe^ 


♦  ,sv.'  *  Times*  IX'cciiiIht  20,  ls5'J,  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Pead  to  nwself. 
t  Moutreal  Island,  which  has  aluiie  been  yisitcd,  is  incapable  of  affording  sns- 
tonaiKV  oven  to  Eiiquiuiaiix. 
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neirahh  wiklsfi'om  the  neai'est  parts  of  North  America^  in  ichichfood  can  be 
cbtaiiiedy  that  hy  no  exertion  could  any  sui^ivors  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror 
he  saved  except  by  sending  out  a  vcell-found  ship  or  ships  to  the  points  neai^st 
to  sudi  insulated  Esquimaux  quarters.^ 

As  jou  arc  all  acquainted  with  that  appeal  already  mentioned, 
ivhich  my  friends  and  myself  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  to 
onr  countrymen  on  this  exciting  topic,  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice 
with  me,  that  the  charge  of  the  expedition,  which  Lady  Franklin 
has  resolved  to  send  out,  should  have  been  imdertaken  by  the  emi- 
nently distinguished  Ai'ctic  explorer,  Captain  M'Clintock.  Com- 
manding a  thoroughly  adapted  screw  yacht,  the  Fox,  assisted  by 
a  well-qualified  Polar  associate,  Lieut.  AV.  R.  Hobson,  with  Dr.  D. 
"Walker  as  the  surgeon,  and  provided  with  a  picked  crew,  this 
gallant  officer  will  realize  all  that  a  fiim  resolve,  a  clear  head,  and 
skilful  calculations  can  effect. 

Let  it  also  be  recorded  in  our  volumes,  that  amid  the  many 
generous  Englishmen  who  have  responded  to  the  call,  the  name  of 
Captain  Allen  Young,  of  the  Merchant  Service,  stands  pre-eminently 
forwai'd;  since  this  moritoiious  young  seaman,  who  has  already 
commanded  largo  ships  in  various  seas,  has  not  only  volunteered  his 


•  Pmposals  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Bedford  Pim  and  Dr.  King  to  combine  a 
land  or  river  journey  with  maritime  exploration ;  the  former  having,  indeed,  coni- 
municatcnl  previously  a  lung  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  Geographical  Society. 
Applauding  those  experienced  men  for  their  laudable  endeavours  to  rons^^  public 
sympathy  to  continue  the  search,  and  reminding  my  associates  tliat  Dr.  King  ac- 
compauictl  Franklin  in  a  former  voyage,  and  that  Lieut.  Pim  was  highly  com- 
mended by  myself  and  others,  not  only  for  his  Arctic  researches,  but  also  for  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  in  proposing  to  reach  the  supposed  scene  of  disaster,  by  tra< 
Tersing  Siberia,  followed  as  it  was  by  his  march  across  the  ice  of  ] tanks  Sound 
to  rescue  M*Clure, — still,  looking  to  the  slender  results  of  the  recent  land-expe- 
dition down  the  Back  Kiver,  though  carried  out  with  all  possible  energy  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  t)elieve  that  the  renewal  of  any  such  enterprise 
can  have  a  satisfactory'  issue.  In  fact,  as  we  now  know  it  to  be  impracticable  that 
an  exploring  land  and  river  party  can  convey  more  food  in  their  canoes  than  will 
just  enable  them  to  make  a  hasty  and  wholly  ineffectual  search  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  all  efforts  to  explore  the  adjacent  northern  tracts  where  those  Esqui- 
maux are  chiefly  living,  among  whom  some  of  the  missing  navigators  were  heard 
of,  must  cease  just  at  the  moment  and  on  the  ground  where  they  ought  to  Ih.'  pur- 
sued. No  exertions,  in  short,  save  those  which  can  be  made  upon  the  ice  by 
vigorous  men  proceeding  from  a  well-supplied  ship,  can  succiH.'d  in  really  ascer- 
taining the  fate  of  the  crews  of  the  Krebus  and  Terror.  Other  memoirs,  sug- 
gestive of  different  plans  for  the  most  effective  search  after  the  relics  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror,  have  been  recently  sent  to  the  Society ;  thus  evincing  the 
great  interest  still  taken  by  the  public  in  the  settlement  of  this  (|uestion.  These 
memoirs  are:  *0n  the  Discovery-ship  Resolute  and  the  Arctic  Currents,'  by 
M.  Tumbull ;  *  On  the  Search  for  Sir  J.  Franklin,'  by  Chief-factor  Anderson,  com- 
municated by  Sir  John  Richardson  ;  '  Plan  of  a  Search  for  Franklin  Expedition,' 
by  Dr.  R.  M*Cormack ;  'Plan  of  a  future  Search  for  the  lost  Franklin  Expedi- 
tion/ by  James  Parsons. 
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sei-N'icos,  under  the  command  of  M*Clintock,  but  lias  actually  «ib- 
Kuribud  oOi^J,  towaixis  the  expense  of  the  expedition  in  vrliich  he 
sails.*  May  (Jud,  therefore,  crown  their  efforts  with  success!  and 
may  IM'i'lintock  and  his  companions  gather  the  laurels  tliey  to 
well  merit,  in  their  noble  endeavour  to  diwsipate  the  mystery  which 
Khrouds  the  fate  of  the  Krebus  and  Terror  and  their  crews ! 

If,  however,  this  last  effort  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  aid  save 
that  of  her  friends,  Lady  Fmnklin  is  now  making,  should  fail  in 
rescuing  from  a  dreary  existence  any  one  of  our  countrymen,  and 
should  not  even  a  plank  of  the  Erebus  and  Ten'or  be  discovered 
— still,  for  her  devotion  in  carrying  out  this  examination  of  the 
unvihited  tracts  wherein,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ships 
-were  finally  encompjissed,  every  British  seaman  will  bless  the  relict 
of  the  great  explona-,  who  has  thus  striven  to  honour  the  memoiy 
<»f  her  husband  and  his  bmve  companions. 

My  earnest  ho])e  is,  that  this  expedition  of  Lady  Franklin  may 
aftVu'd  clear  pro«.»fs  that  her  husband's  party  came  down  with  a 
b«)at  to  the  mouth  of  the  Back  liiver  in  the  spring  of  185<>,  as 
re])orted  on  Esquimaux  evidence  by  Dr.  Eae,  and  thus  demonstrate 
thiit  which  1  have  contended  for,  in  common  with  »Sir  Francis  Bean- 
fort,  Captuin  Washington,  and  s(»me  Arctic  authorities,  that  Franklin, 
-who  in  his  previous  explorations  had  trended  the  American  coa«t 
from  the  Back  Biver  westward  to  Barrow  Point,  was  really  the 
discoverer  of  the  Xorth-West  passage  ! 

In  wishing  then  Godspt'od  to  this  private  expedition,  as  I  did  to 
all  the  previous  efforts  of  Lady  Fmnklin,  far  bo  it  fi'oin  me  to  nndcr- 
i-jite  the  zealous  endeavoui*s  which  successive  Administrations  have 
made  during  a  series  of  years,  whether  to  extend  geogi'aphical  know- 
lodge  and  determine  a  north-west  passage,  or  more  recently  to  rescue 
Fi-anklin  and  his  crews  — endoavoui-s  which  will  be  recoi'ded  as  among 
the  great  glorii's  of  Britain,  in  having  brought  forth  in  striking 
relief  the  characters  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  seamen,  who, 
f<»rmed  in  that  school  of  severe  trial,  have  proved  to  be  leading 
men   in   the  late   war.     Those  British  worthies    have    now  been 


*  I  am  happy  to  announce  that,  whilst  those  pages  were  passing  through  the 
press,  Pc>torsc'n,  the  Esquimaux  interpreter,  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
\oyuges  of  Penny  and  Kane,  havinir  returned  from  Greenland  to  Copenhs^en,  has, 


Fox  sailed  frcmi  that  jMrt  under  I^ady  Franklin's  eye  on  the  Ist  July,  the  vhule 
party  on  board  in  the  highest  spirits.-^it/^  4,  1857. 


rjfAr  35,  1857.] 


CONCLUSION, 


K^^ropriatoly  rewarded  by  having  bad  conTerred  on  them  their  liard- 
1  Arctic   medala;  and   I  only  regret  that  tiieir  noblo   feats 

F^honld  not,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  have  been  terminated  by 

ttfne  exhaustive  public  effort. 

My  admiration  of  these  voyagers  has  indeed  been  recently  en- 
luwced,  by  the  ardour  and  sincerity  with  which  so  many  of  them 
have  offered  their  services,  to  continue  the  search  after  the  relica 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Such  men  are  truly  worthy  of  any 
distinction  whicli  their  country  can  bestow,  and  all  geographers 
muBt  a^oe  with  me  in  TOgarding  the  Arotio  medal  wliich  they  v 
as  an  honour  second  to  none  which  the  Sovereign  can  confer. 

Conclusion. 

In  bringii^  this  discourse  to  a  close  I  have  now  only  to  congra- 

l  .tnlate  my  associates  on  the  steady  rise  which  this  Society  has  made 

1  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  on  the  vast  accession  to  its 

mbers  in  the  last  few  years.  Commencing  in  a  striking  manner 
r  the  guidance  of  Admiral  Smyth,  and  inorea^ing  during  the 
SQCcossiTe  Prcaidenciea  of  myself,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmorc,  and  Admiral 
Beechey,  the  augmentation  has  so  continued,  that  we  bow  nearly 
double  the  number  of  memhora  at  which  we  stood  during  many  years. 

Besides  the  vast  augmentation  of  our  Blap  Office,  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  in  our  recent  progress  has  been  the  periodical  publi- 
cation of  our  Proceedings,  which,  whilst  they  record  the  doings  and 
sayings  at  our  evening  meetings,  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  Society, 
and  servo  to  keep  the  members,  who  have  been  unable  to  attend 
our  meetings,  well  acquainted  with  the  passing  events. 

Putting  forth  the  substance  of  what  is  spoken  as  well  as  read,  these 
periodical  reports  impart  vitality  to  our  Society,  and  will  in  future 
times  be  consulted  with  interest,  as  espressing  the  current  opinions 
of  British  geographers  and  travellers  "  de  die  in  diem ;"  a  result 
for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  our  able  and  zealous  Secretary, 
Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  who,  in  addition  to  the  editorship  of  our  Journal, 
has  recently  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  editorial  duties 
connected  with  this  new  publication. 

Whilst  the  masses  of  our  countrjmen,  it  must  he  admitted,  are 
better  pleased  with  the  news  of  the  day,  than  with  scientific  discuB- 
sions,  many  of  the  topics  of  which  wo  treat  are  so  popular,  an  well  as 
important,  that  an  enlightened  portion  of  the  press  merits  our  best 
thanks  for  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  promotion  of  those 
geographical  researchea  in  which  wo  are  embarked.  It  would 
bo  truly  surprising  if  this  were  not  so  amongst  Englishmen,  whoso 

2p 
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oolonies  extend  to  the  Antipodes ;  and  who  have,  therefore,  more 
grounds  than  any  other  nation,  for  making  themselves  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  productions,  and 
inhabitants.  I  rejoice  then  to  see  that  our  numbers  have  so  in- 
creased since  my  last  Presidency,  that  adequate  as  we  then  thought 
the  present  apartments  would  prove  for  our  wants,  we  already  find 
that  they  will  not  by  any  means  contain  our  members.  Assisted, 
however,  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  an  annual  grant  fDr 
keeping  up  a  public  Map  Office,  and  enjoying  a  good  baUnce  at 
the  bankei^s,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  remedying  this  temx>orai7 
inconvenience;  and  when  the  next  Anniversary  arrives,  I  trust 
that  we  shall  be  assembled  in  halls  well  adapted  to  accommodate 
us,  including  those  ladies  also  who,  following  the  example  of  their 
illustrious  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Somerville,*  take  a  deep  interest 
in  geographical  science;  for  there  is  nothing  more  encouraging 
than  to  see  the  fair  sex  gathering  information  amongst  us,  to  he 
by  them  communicated  to  the  sons  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  whilst  we  maintain  our  popularity,  we  must 
render  our  annual  Journal  as  far  as  practicable,  not  merely  the 
exponent  of  interesting  travels,  but  also  the  index  of  the  progress  of 
physical  and  comparative  geography  strictly  so  called,  since  we 
reckon  amongst  our  associates,  men  who  are  competent  to  realize 
every  wish  to  which  the  scientific  geographer  can  aspire. 

In  thanking  you.  Gentlemen,  for  your  friendly  support,  let  me 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  when  I  undertook  to  stand  in  the  breach 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  my  gallant  friend  Admiral  Beechey,  I 
did  so  under  the  persuasion  that  I  could  not  execute  more  than 
one  session  of  labour,  considering  that  I  had  other  scientifio  and 
official  duties  to  perform.  Feeling,  however,  that  I  may  still  be 
able  to  serve  you  for  another  year,  I  have,  in  compliance  with  yonr 
fiattering  request,  consented  to  retain  that  which  I  consider  to  be 
as  distinguished  and  useful  a  post  as  a  man  of  science  can  occupy. 

*  In  announcing  that  a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  remarkable  work  on 
Physical  Geography  is  aboat  to  appear,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that  whilst 
we  are  taking  measures  to  secure  a  permanent  meeting^room,  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  and  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  have  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Council  of  our  Society,  and  have  granted  us  the  use  of  the  large 
rooms  at  Burlington  House  for  our  ordinary  meetings  daring  the  <»nMww  p  * 
July  12,  1857. 


PROCEEDINGS 

TilE  ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  LONDON. 


SESSION    185T. 
Thirletnlh  Maeti\uj  (Asnitersary),  1  p.m..  May  2bth,  1857. 
The  President,  Sin  HODEBICK  I.  MURCHISON,  in  the  Chair. 

The  MiuuteD  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  KegiilationB  respecting  the  Anniversary  Meetings  were  next 
read,  when  the  Preaidnnt  appointed  William  Bollaert  and  John 
Brown,  Eaqra.,  Scnitineera  for  the  Ballet. 

The  Report  of  the  Oounoil,  with  the  Balance-sheet  for  185'!,  and 
the  Jil8timato  for  1S57,  was  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  rRnsiriesT  next  delivered  the  Founder's  Gold  Medal  to  the 
Bight  Hon,  II,  Lubonchere.  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Augustus  C.  Gregory,  (.'ommaiidei*  of  the 
North  Australian  Expedition,  for  hia  explorations  in  Northern  and 
Western  Australia. 

'ITiB  Patron's  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  Lien  tenant-Colonel  Andrew 
Scott  Waugh,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  Surveyor-General  of  India, 
for  his  geodotical  operations  and  triangulation  of  that  country,  waa 
delivered  to  Colonel  George  Everest,  F.R.a.s.,  etc.,  for  transmission 
to  Colonel  ^Vaugh.* 

Tlio  PuEsiiiENT  then  read  his  Anniversary  Address,  for  which  a 
unanimous  Vote  of  Thanks  was  passed,  with  a  request  that  ho  would 
allow  it  to  be  printed. 

The  Ballot  being  concluded,  the  Scrutineers  reported  thai  the 
changes  advised  by  the  Council  had  been  adopted  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  two  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents, 
occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  Kear-Admiral  F.  W.  Beechey  and  the 
F^iil  of  Ellesmere,  to  bo  supplied  by  Colonel  G.  Everest  and  Sir 
W  alter  C.  Trevelyan  ;  the  vacant  Honorary  Secretaryship  to  be  filled 
by  Francis  Gallon,  Esq. ;   and  those  in  the  Ordinary  Councillors 

♦  For  tliesc  Awards  anil  the  Presidenra  Address  tec  No.  X. 
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produced  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Colchester,  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
Rear-Adrairal  FitzRoy,  William  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  Colonel  J.  E.  Portlock,  and  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  to  be  filled 
by  Lord  Broughton,  Captain  CoUinson,  r,n.,  John  Crawford,  Esq., 
H.  Raper,  Esq.,  r.n.,  Colonel  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  and  Major-General 
Sabine,  r.a. 

The  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  having  been  voted  to  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Members  of  the  Council,  Auditors,  and  Scrutineers, 
the  President  finally  directed  the  attention  of  the  MeetiBg  to  the  • 
usual  Anniversary  Dinner,  and  the  Meeting  adjourned  at  half-past 

3  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Meeting ,  June  Sth,  1857. 

Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Prfsentations. — Major-Oenerai  A,  Alexander ^  Mr,  W,  H.  MoveB^  and 
Mr,  E.  Sweeting f  voere  presented  on  their  election. 

Elections. — Commander  B,  D,  Aldrichj  r.n.  ;  Rev,  G,  i?.  Gleig  ;  Capt. 
F,  Hughes,  Madras  Cavalry ;  Colonel  the  Hon,  /.  lAndsay  ;  Capt,  A,  P, 
Ryder,  R.N. ;  Capt,  Allen  Young ;  and  Messrs,  A,  C,  Blackstone  ;  CornvxifUs 
R,  Cartwright ;  John  Dobie,  Surgeon,  r.n.  ;  Edward  John  Eyre^  Umii,'" ' 
Governor  of  St,  Vincenfs ;  Samuel  Gurney,  m.p.  ;  Ahel  Smith ;  Horace 
Smith ;  Philip  Smith ;  and  Henry  White,  were  elected  FeUows, 

Donations. — The  following  were  among  the  donations  to  the 
Library  and  Map-Rooms  received  since  the  previous  meeting : — *  Maps 
of  the  Crimea,  Erzrum,  Khiva,  <fec.,*  published  by  the  Topographical 
and  Statistical  Depot  of  the  War  Department ;  eight  sheets  of  the 
Admiralty  charts  of  the  Delta  of  the  Danube;  Sir  John  Davis* 
*  China;'  The  Transactions  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ;  of  the  Zurich  Na- 
tural History  Society,  &c. 

Exhibitions.— Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  f^ragments  of 
ancient  pottery  foimd  on  Serpent  Island  by  Capt.  Spratt,  r.n.  ;  an 
original  plan  of  Alexandria,  by  Capt.  Mansell,  R.N. ;  and  maps  of 
St.  Miguel   and    Caledonia  Bays,   &c.,  by  Mr.   Lionel   Gisbome, 

F.R.O.S. 

Announcements. — The  President  announced  the  return  of  Dr. 
Elsey,  F.R.O.8.,  the  surgeon  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition ;  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Twjrford,  recently  attached  to  the  I^yptian  Nilo  Expe- 
dition ;  and  also  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  f.r.o.8.,  from  the  Con- 
sulate of  Samana,  in  St.  Domingo,  en  route  to  that  of  Siam. 


B  a,  1857.]    JOCHMUS  ON  THK  BATTLES  OF  SELIASI. 

The  Papen  read  were  ; — - 
1.   On  tlu  Baitlti  of  Stllasia,  Marathon,  and  Thermus.     By  Lt.-General 

JOCHUUS. 

GEKi!;nAL  JocnMUM  oxplaincd  that  thcee  papers  had  boon  written 
in  Greece,  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  when  he  was  Aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Sir  Kiehard  Church,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  during  the  war  of  Greek  independence  ;  or  luter,  when 
lie  was  employed  as  a  captain  in  the  Greco-Bavarian  service,  at 
Athens.  The  above  mannscripta  had  been  presented  to  the  lluyal 
Geographical  Society  in  1853,  together  with  others,*  written  in 
English,  which  have  already  been  published  by  the  Society  ;  but  the 
present  manuscripts  required  translations  from  the  French  and  other 
preparations  prior  to  being  printed.  In  referring  to,  and  CDUinienting 
on  the  eight  maps  which  accompany  the  above  manuscripts,  General 
Jochmus  pointed  out  how  the  ancient  geography  of  some  districts  in 
Greece  was  elucidated  by  commentaries  like  tbeee  on  the  old  mili- 
lary  operations  in  those  countries,  and  vice  versd,  how  the  study  on 
the  spot  of  those  military  operations  had  aseistod  him  in  determin- 
ing, amongst  others,  the  sites  of  Thennus  and  of  Metapa  (I'olybius, 
lib.  5),  the  site  of  Marathon  (already  identified  before  him  with  the 
jwsition  of  modem  Vrani  by  Colonel  Leake),  the  probable  exten- 
sion of  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  lines  of  battle,  and  the  number 
of  troops  engaged  at  Marathon  (Herodotus,  I'lutareh,  Tbncydides, 
Ac.).  General  .Tochmua  further  showed  how  he  had  detenuined  the 
Kites  of  the  ruins  of  Sellasia,  its  subterranean  spring  mentioned  by 
I'ausnnias,  and  of  the  Ijattle-fiold  t  between  Antigonus  and  Clcomcnee 
in  ils  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  waa  also  stated  how  ho  hap- 
pened to  discover  in  1B34  the  sites  of  all  the  ])laces  and  monuments 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the  road  from  Argna  to 
Sparta,  viz.  the  Kuins  of  Cajyae,  the  Trophy  of  Hercules,  (ho  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Scotitas,  the  Statue  of  Ajiollo  at  Tliomax,  &.c.  Finally, 
General  Juehmus,  by  referring  to  the  eighth  map  rep retjcn ting  a  part 
of  Laoonia  and  Cynuria,  showed  bow  he  had  been  enabled  to  trace 
thereon  the  following  military  positions  and  operations : — 1st. 
The  Camp  of  Epaminondas  advancing  against  Sparta  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra ;  2nd.  Philip  in  order  of  battle  opposed  to  tlie  Spartan 
army,  after  the  fight  on  the  Menelalon  ;  ;ird.  Battle  field  of  Sellasia ; 
4th.  Philopoemen  in  ambuscade  in  the  forest  of  Scolitas ;  5th.  Philo- 

•  A  Jonrney  ioto  the  BalksD,  and  Comparalivf  Commentarieii  <ra  ihe  M»rchM 
of  Dariiu,  Alexander,  aari  Monihsl  Dii-liitrh,  belveen  the  Dnnubv  and  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  ConslaDtinopI^ ;  also,  Notei  on  the  Water  Cominutucalioa  id  Asia- 

t  B.'c.  aai. 
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poemcn  encamped  at  Barbosthenes  before  the  battle  against  Xabis, 
A.c.  192;  6th.  Titus  Quinctius  encamped  at  Carjae,  a.c.  195;  7th. 
Philopoemen  at  Caryae,  a.c.  192.  (See  PaosaniaB,  Xenophon, 
Livy.) 

Tlie  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  General  Jocbmua 
for  his  communication.  Although  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  General  visited  these  six>t8,  yet  be  had  described  them  with  all  the 
frcsliness  of  his  youth,  and  had  given  such  a  clear  account  of  them  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  large  and  graphic  charts  exhibited,  every  one  might  have  followed 
him.  They  were  much  obliged  to  General  Jochmus  for  having,  as  a  practical 
soldier,  described  these  ancient  positions.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
were  glad  to  receive  such  valuable  contributions  on  comparative  geography ;  as 
the  objects  of  the  Society  were  not  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
gcop;raphy  and  the  exploration  of  unknown  countries. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  f.b.g.s.,  said  there  was  one  pomt  of  view  in 
which  he  thought  communications  of  this  kind  peculiarly  valuable — and  that 
was  that  they  veriBed  history.  In  this  instance,  after  nearly  1600  years,  a 
military  man,  an  able  judge  of  the  matter,  went  upon  the  ground  and  found 
all  the  details  such  as  they  were  described  in  history.  ITie  value  of  that  fact, 
to  his  mind,  was  this — that  it  gave  a  person  a  confidence  in  history  which 
nothing  else  could  provide.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  respect  to  Uie 
Holy  L^nd.  The  investigations  that  had  taken  place  in  that  land  had  every  one 
of  them  proved  the  truth  of  sacred  histor}'.  It  was  so  many  years  since  he  had 
studied  these  matters,  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  details  of  Genend 
Jochmus*s  communication  ;  but  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  value  of  a 
soldier's  investigating  military  matters,  and  reporting  them  to  scholars,  who 
were  able  by  comparison  with  ancient  history  to  prove  that  history  true. 

Ma.  George  Brent,  f.r.o.8.,  said  that,  as  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  duty  of  revising  the  translation  of  General  Jocbmus's 
pajxjrs,  it  might  be  proi)er  that  he  should  say  a  few  words.  He  had  found  the 
task  one  of  pleasure  ;  the  papers  were  written  with  learning  and  taste,  and, 
moreover,  in  excellent  French.  One  thing  which  forcibly  impressed  him  was 
the  great  advantage  there  was  in  examining  localities  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  with  the  book  of  the  author  in  one's  hand,  as  had  been  done  by  General 
Jodunus  in  this  instance.  The  advantage  was  most  obvious.  Had  the  same 
phiu  been  pursued  by  modern  authors,  instead  of  theorising  at  a  distance,  with 
the  aid  of  very  imperfect  maps,  many  doubts  and  difficulties  would  not  have 
existed  with  reference  to  the  writinji^s  of  ancient  authors^  which  did  exist  in 
the  present  day.  In  going  through  the  manuscripts,  another  circumstance 
which  struck  him  was  the  correct  appreciation  the  General  had  of  the  laboun 
of  Colonel  Leake,  whose  researches  in  Greece  had  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  comparative  geographers.  Wherever  General  Jochmus  had  found  occasion 
to  dissent  from  Colonel  Leake,  he  had  stated  his  views  and  opinions  with  so 
much  candour  and  exactness,  that  they  could  not  be  without  their  weight 
ujwn  the  mind  of  the  Colonel  himself.  Another  i<lea  which  had  forced  itself 
upon  his  attention  was,  the  great  advantage  which  would  accrue  if  any  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  who  had  leisure  at  their  command,  would  in  the  same 
way  examine  localities  in  our  own  country  having  reference  to  military  actiona 
which  took  place  in  dark  periods  of  our  history,  of  which  we  had  only  obscure 
notices,  and  ascertain  the  real  truth  of  the  matter — which  could  only  be  dcme 
by  observations  upon  the  spot.  If  it  were  true  that  the  earth  was  interesting 
.as  the  alx)de  of  man,  surely  those  spots  on  its  surface  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  events  that  had  materially  affected  the  destinies  of  our  race,  must  be 
among  the  most  interesting  portions. 


I   Jose  8,  I837.J     SPRATrS  REMARKS  ON  SESrENT  ISLAND. 


Mr.  Charles  BRACEURiDnK,  F.n.o.s.,  beg^  to  irmlie  one  observation.  It 
was  Diat  l.l«  laW  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  receiviu;^  from  him  a  Map  of  [he  Mores, 
drawn  ii]i  after  the  survey  of  the  French,  made  the  very  natural,  hut  perhn]is 
not  known,  observation  that,  until  thii  map  oatne  itilo  bis  hands,  he  did  not 
iiiideretand  the  wars  of  Greece.  It  nns  well  known  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  fur 
many  yenra  ocoupied  in  writing  comments  on  the  history  of  Greece,  and  such 
was  his  appreciation  of  that  beautiful  surrey,  which  had  made  us  acquainlul 
with  the  ravines,  the  heights  of  rnounCaina,  the  ancient  caascwoys,  the  tracks 
(if  comraerce,  and  llje  to|iograi)hy  of  differi-nl  localities.  He  believed  that  some 
of  these  spota~~tho  plains  of  Argos,  for  iustance — no  scholar  coald  comprehend, 
unless  he  saw  the  beautifully  illustrated  map  made  in  Uiat  surTey  of  the 
Morea. 

The  pBBSinEST  said,  as  reference  had  been  made  to  Colonel  Leake,  lie  bcgized 
to  state  that  the  comniunicntions  of  General  Jochmiis  haJ  been  eulmiitted  to 
that  accompliahod  schular,  who  had  strongly  rccommeuded  their  jniblication. 


I 


The  second  Paper  read  was — 

2,  Remarks  on  Strpent  Island.     By  Capt.  Th.  Spratt,  h.s.,  ci 
[This  Paper  lias  been  directed  to  bo  published  iu  (ho  Journal.] 


i 


The  Pbesidbst  oheorvi^d  that  the  diatiui^islicd  nautical  surveyor.  Captain 
Spratt,  whose  papers  on  different  parts  of  the  a<1jacent  coasts  had  been  r^  at 
vnrioii.t  tinies  to  the  Sjocicty,  had  given  a  very  clear  account  of  thin  singular 
island.  As  a  geolcH(iitl  he  might  say  that,  if  the  structure  of  rocks  was  to 
be  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  empires,  t^rpent  Island  being  of  the 
sanie  comjioaition  as  the  adjacent  provinces,  the  question  recently  agitated 
nii;jlit  at  once  have  Itocn  decided. 

Mil.  W,  J.  ]Iahii.tos,  F.a.a.e.,  as  an  old  friend  of  Captain  Spratl,  and 
having  given  him  bis  first  lesson  in  Kt-ologj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
look  great  interest  in  anytliiu^  Captain  Spratt  said  upon  the  subject.  The 
viirioua  pajiers,  he  had  read  before  the  Geological  Society,  were  miile  enough  to 
show  that  he  had  made  very  rapid  progress  in  that  science.  With  regard  to  the 
observation  made  by  the  I'remdent,  if  the  question  of  political  configuration 
was  to  be  decided  by  geological  constitution,  he  bi^lievod  this  island  would  bo 
tound  lo  form  a  sort  of  connection  between  rSulgaria  and  the  Crimea. 


•     Tlie  third  Papor  read  was  — 

3.   Oh  the  Hydrography  of  the  YaUiy  of  the  Arm.     By  Professor  Paol 
Chaix,  of  Geneva,  Corresponding  r.B.o.s, 

^—  Addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

■  [This  Pa[«r  has  been  directed  to  be  published  in  the  .Journal.] 

The  ralMiiiBNT  said  that  Professor  Chaix'a  communication  was  one  of  valne, 
more  [orticidarly  with  reference  to  the  changes  in  physical  geography  pro- 
duced by  modem  causes  ;  and  also  to  geologists,  in  forming  tl^eir  calculalions 
as  to  what  must  have  passed  in  vast  periods  of  time. 
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The  fourth  Paper  read  was — 

4.  A  Notice  of  a  late  Exploration  of  Darien.     By  Dr.  H.  C.  Caldwell, 

of  the  u.  s.  frigate  Independence. 

Communicated  by  John  Poweb,  Esq.,  f.b.q.8.,  of  Panama. 

During  an  official  expedition  made  towards  the  end  of  last  year 
to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
fEtcilities  of  obtaining  lumber  suitable  for  ship  building.  Dr.  H.  0. 
Caldwell,  surgeon,  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  who  accompanied  it, 
met  with  Mr.  Andrew  Hoseac  of  Chepigana,  from  whom  he  learned 
the  particulars  of  the  explorations  made  by  Dr.  Cullen,  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  Capt.  Provost,  r.n.,  and  Lieut.  Strain,  of  u.s.w.,  in  1853, 
and  also  that,  in  Mr.  Hoseac's  opinion,  based  upon  information  de- 
rived from  the  Indians,  there  existed  a  comparatively  level  tract  of 
land  between  Fort  Principe,  on  the  Savanna  river,  and  Caledonia 
Bay,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  a  direction  more  northerif/  than  that  followed 
by  Capt.  Provost,  of  H.  B.  M.'s  ship  Virago,  in  1863. 

On  his  return  to  Panama,  Dr.  Caldwell  obtained  from  Commodore 
Mervinc  leave  of  absence  for  three  weeks,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
sailor  from  the  Independence  named  Parker,  set  out  witli  the  in- 
tention of  exploring  this  new  route.  Having  reached  Chepigana, 
every  assistance  was  rendered  to  him  by  Mr.  Hoseac,  but  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  expeneuced  in  procuring  men  to  accompany  liim  ;  all 
giving  as  an  excuse  their  dread  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  &c.  At  last,  an 
Indian  to  act  as  interpreter,  his  nephew,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  and 
a  negro,  were  prevailed  upon  to  go ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  the  part}- 
started  from  Chepigana  and  reached  Principe  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th. 

The  next  day,  the  party  started  in  a  northerly  direction,  cutting 
their  way  through  a  thick  undergrowth  of  palms,  vines,  and  thorny 
bushes ;  the  bed  of  the  river  was  crossed  during  the  day  four  or 
five  times — an  insignificant  strecmi  running  in  a  watercourse  20  to 
30  yards  wide.  Captain  Provost's  track  was  also  crossed,  the  cutting 
through  the  bush  being  still  distinguishable;  and  on  a  tree  was 
found  cut  the  words,  W.  Jones,  Virago,  D^.  1853.  The  distance 
travelled  this  day  was  estimated  at  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  an 
elevation  was  reached  of  about  160  feet,  as  near  as  it  was  possible 
to  judge  without  measurement.  For  the  next  three  days  the  country 
crossed  still  continued  to  be  thickly  wooded,  of  a  gently  undulating 
or  almost  level  character,  intersected  in  different  directions  by 
numerous  watercourses,  and  in  some  parts  the  ground  seemed  to  be 
swampy  during  the  rainy  season.  On  the  fourth  day  two  shots 
wore  heard,  apparently  quite  near,  and  said  to  be  from  some  of  the 
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Indians  on  the  Atlantic  side :  marks  of  a  trail  were  also  Keen,  and 
also  a  tree  recently  cut.  The  whole  party  suITerod  much  for  want 
of  water,  which  was  very  scarce,  and  in  hunting  for  which  much 
dolaj  was  caused.  The  negro  peon,  being  in  four  of  the  Indians, 
persuaded  the  Indian  interpreter  and  hoy  to  return,  and  neither 
threats  nor  promisee  oonid  induce  him  to  proceed.  At  evening  on 
this  the  fourth  day  the  Atlantic  was  seen  from  the  top  of  a  tree, 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  in  a  n.e.  direction,  apparently  about  10 
mileit  distant.  The  following  moming  (the  fifth  day)  the  Indians 
and  n^p'o  retraced  their  iiteps,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Parker  con- 
tinued their  route,  cutting  their  way  with  much  diffioulty  through 
the  bush,  and  sufieruig  still  from  waut  of  water.  Two  more  shofB 
were  heard  in  the  woods  this  day. 

Towards  evening,  on  ascending  a  tree,  the  gap  in  the  Atlantic 
range  was  again  distinctly  visible,  distant  about  five  or  six  miles  ; 
but  the  want  of  water  and  provisions  compelled  the  Doctor  to  re- 
turn, and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  he  reached  Principe, 
where  ho  fortunately  found  the  Indians  and  negro  with  the  canoe, 
they  having,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  Chepigana,  whence  they 
had  been  compelled  by  Mr.  Hoscac  to  go  back  and  await  the  arrival 
of  the  party. 

Dr.  Caldwell  believes  that  the  summit  Tietween  the  two  oceans 
was  crossed  on  the/rrf  day's  march  near  Priuoipe,  and  that  thenco 
to  the  Atlantic  there  was  a  gradual  descent.  This  agrees  with  the 
accounts  furnished  to  him  by  various  Indians  in  Chepigana  and 
Yavizo,  especially  with  regard  to  the  gap  through  which  the  Atlantic 
was  so  distinctly  visible. 

This  route  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  well  worthy  of  being  scientifically 
examined,  and  he  expresses  no  doubt  of  his  being  able,  by  following 
the  path  he  has  cut,  to  reach  the  Atlantic  from  Principe  in  four  days 
at  the  outside.  Kot  having  taken  any  instruments  with  him.  Dr. 
Caldwell  does  not  profess  to  give  more  thanau  approximation  to  the 
heights  and  distances. 

Mr.  L.  Gisbobne,  F.n.o.g.,  had  been  twice  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and 
he  lind  hMtrd  the  paper  with  great  interest,  becanse  it  showed  that  the  author 
hail  tallen  into  the  same  error  that  ha  (Mr.  Gisborne)  had,  on  his  first  visit. 
I'he  only  diOerenon  whs  that  he  did  not   fall  in  with  IndisoB.     Dr.  CaldwoU 


italod  that,  on  tlie  fourth  day,  he  saw  the  Atlantic.     The  Society  had  in  their 
'  ■  res  his  own  report  on  tlie  InKt  expedition  to  the  isthmua  of  Darien.     It 
nilertakea  at  the  request  of  the  three  Uovornnients  of  Fiance,  England, 


and  America,  and  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  and 
bo  might,  therefore,  call  it  an  official  survey.  They  found  out  for  the  first 
time  that  the  whole  coast  on  the  Atlantic  was  ei^ht  miles  out  of  longitude — 
an  error  so  important,  that  another  explorer  of  Darren,  Captain  Prevcet,  who, 
he  believed,  was  the  first  that  went  so  far  into  the  interior,  slarting  from  the 
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same  place  that  Dr.  Caldwell  did,  \%ith  the  best  Admiralty  maps  "before  him, 
and  intending  to  proceed  to  the  east  coast,  foimd  that  he  was  steering  towards 
a  point  really  25  miles  to  the  north  of  it;  the  geographical  error  in  the  position 
of  Caledonia  having  misled  him  that  much.  This  error  was  corrected  by  the 
surveys  which  were  undertaken  in  1858.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Caldwell's 
paper,  all  the  information  he  had  collected  was  evidently  wrong.  The  sumiuit 
of  the  range  was  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  that  range  con- 
sisted of  mountains  from  900  to  1000  feet  high.  There  was  a  map  upon  the 
table,  the  official  map  sent  there  from  the  Admiralty,  which  showed  the  dif- 
ferent heights  taken  by  instrumental  observations,  with  spirit  levels,  or  moun- 
tain barometers.  As  to  a  ship-canal  across  this  portion  of  the  isthmus,  he 
(Mr.  Gisbome)  really  considered  it  to  be  an  absurdity.  The  ridge  was  like  a 
backbone.  He  had  walked  along  the  top  of  it  for  miles  and  miles  together,  uxi 
it  was  so  narrow  that  few  men  could  walk  along  it  abreast. 

The  President. — ^Ts  there  not  anypoint  of  depression  ? 

Mb.  Gisborne. — ^There  is  none.  Tne  sources  of  all  the  rivers  were  from  500 
to  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  suppose 
that  there  could  be  any  break  in  the  mountains  below  700  feet.  That  alone 
would  render  the  question  of  a  canal  in  this  spot  impossible.  He  had  levelled 
the  range  instrumentally  and  barometrically,  and  there  was  no  point  in  it 
that  was  less  than  900  feet  high.  'J'his  might  be  taken  as  an  established  fact 
He  had  also  made  a  survey  of  the  Caledonia,  with  the  object  of  following  the 
traces  of  the  Americans,  who,  under  Lieut.  Strain,  were  upon  that  river  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  He  had  with  him  a  copy  of  a  map  of  the  river,  made  by 
a  Spanish  officer  130  years  ago,  and  the  survey  made  by  himself  placed  a 
position  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  the  Spaniards  had  placed  it 
so  many  years  before.  Now  that  his  own  surveys  had  been  completed,  and 
the  report  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  he  hoped  they  would  let  it 
go  forth  to  the  world  that  a  shi})-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  as  far 
as  geographical  diffipuHiw  were  concerned,  was  perfectly  impossible. 


Fifteenth  Meeting,  June  22nd,  1857. — [^Fincil  Meeting  of  the  SessionJ] 
Sir  RODERICK  I.  MURCHISON,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Presentations, — Horace  and  Philip  Smith,  Esqrs.^  were  presented  upon 
their  election, 

Elbciions. — M.  de  la  Eoquette^  Vice-President  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Pains,  as  an  Honorary  Member,  and  M,  Malte-Brun,  Secretary  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  as  a  Corresponding  Member,  Commander 
E,  Burstal,  r.n.  ;  Capt.  H,  CaldweU,  r.n,  ;  the  Rev,  H,  /.  Hose^  Warden 
of  St.  PauVs  College,  Sydney;  the  Right  Hon,  H,  Labouchere^  m.p.  ;  and 
Messrs,  J,  W.  Brett ;  G,  M,  M,  Esmeade ;  William  Evans,  m.p.  ;  F,  P. 
B,  Martin ;   T,  A,  Noddall,  r.n.  ;  and  A.  D,  White,  were  elected FeUows, 

Donations. — The  following  were  ^mong  the  donations  received 
since  the  former  meeting : — *  Index  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Lan- 
"ishire ;'  *  Blackie's  Imperial  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography ;'  *  Ob- 

rvations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  ObBervatory 
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at  Toronto,'  4to. ;  Transaotioius  of  the  German  Oriental  Society ;  the 
Dammtadt  Geological  Society ;  the  Academy  of  ScionceB  of  Paris; 
anil  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

ExiiiBinoxs. — ^Three  very  beautiful  eketchea  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  Atkinson,  made  during  bis  Seven 
Years'  Jonmey  in  those  regions,  wore  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

ANNODSC'f:MENT. — The  President  annonnced  that  through  the  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  of  their  Corresponding  member  at  Copenhagen, 
Captain  Irminger,  of  the  Royal  Danish  Navy,  the  eerv-ices  of 
the  well-known  Esquimaux  interpreter,  Carl  Petei'sen,  had  been 
secured  for  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
M'Clintock,  r.>.',,  which  would  sail  immediately  on  the  airival  of  the 
interpreter  at  Aberdeen. 

The  Papers  read  were  : — 
1,  Dfscriptiim  of  lancoHwr  Island.     By  Lt.-Col.  W,  C.  Grant,  f.r.is.s. 

The  position  of  Vancouver  Island  is  between  48°  20'  and  61"  N, 
lat.,  and  between  123"  and  128°  20'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  tho 
wo.storn  coast  of  North  America,  within  a  short  distance  of  tlie 
mainland,  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  which  separate  the  island  from  the 
mainliind  on  tho  south,  forming  the  boundary  in  those  parts  between 
the  Dritish  territories  and  those  of  the  United  States.  The  extreme 
length  of  Vanoonvcr  Inland  from  north  to  south  is  270  miles,  with  a 
general  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
island  is  that  of  a  broken  rocky  country  densely  eovtred  with 
timber.  The  proportion  which  the  available  land  bears  to  that 
which  is  totally  incapable  of  cultivation  is  extremely  email.  'Ilie 
whole  centre  of  the  island  aa  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored  couaists 
of  a  barren  rocky  waste,  the  timber  with  which  it  is  covered  being, 
as  well  from  its  nature  as  fi-om  its  position,  unavailable  for  any 
useful  purpose.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  few  patches  of  level  land 
are  to  be  mot  with,  where  the  timber  is  extremely  fine,  and  suit- 
able either  for  masts  and  spars  or  for  being  sawn  into  planks. 
Small  spots  of  open  land,  clear  of  trees,  ocoasionally  intervene,  but 
seldom  of  more  than  a  few  hundred  acres  in  extent ;  on  these  6pots 
the  soil  is  almost  invariably  extremely  rich,  and  will  produce 
abundantly  every  description  of  crop  grown  in  Great  Britain.  The 
climate  is  agreeable  ant!  healthy,  the  summer  is  warm  and  dtj ;  no 
rain  falls  from  March  till  November ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
rather  a  rainy  season  than  a  severe  winter ;  some  snow  falls,  but 
does  not  generally  lie  long  on  tho  ground ;  and  the  frosla  are  neither 

ard  nor  of  long  duration. 
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Tho  deposits  of  coal  on  the  island  are  extremely  rich,  and  are  in 
many  places  favourably  situated  for  export.  The  seas  by  which  the 
island  is  surrounded  teem  with  fish  of  almost  every  description. 
The  salmon  and  herring  are  particularly  numerous,  cod  and  sturgeon 
also  abound,  and  several  whales  are  annually  caught  by  the  natives 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  The  prevailing  geologial  stmo- 
tures  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  are  the  gneiss  and  mica  schist 
systems  ;  in  the  lower,  greywacke  and  clay-slate  prevail.  These  are 
intersected  by  several  dykes  of  igneous  rock ;  and  on  the  sea-coast 
basins  of  sandstone  and  of  limestone  occasionally  occur.  The  native 
population  of  the  island  is  calculated  at  fix)m  15,000  to  20,000  souls ; 
who  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  many  of  whom  speak  lan- 
guages entirely  different  from  each  other.  They  are  in  general  a 
harmless  race,  they  live  almost  entirely  by  fishing,  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  the  white  man,  but  their  labour  cannot  be  depended  on 
continuously.  The  island  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  a  colony;  it 
pos^sesses  numerous  safe  and  commodious  harbours,  is  fietvourably 
situated  for  export  to  Oregon,  California,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America,  Australia  and  China ;  and  though  now 
but  little  kno^Ti,  Vancouver  Island  cannot  fail  eventually  to  be 
of  very  considerable  importance.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
make  its'  position,  its  products,  its  natural  resources,  and  its  history, 
better  known  to  the  British  public. 

In  answer  to  questions  as  to  the  climato,  the  adaptability  of  the  island  for 
colonisation,  its  mineral  productions,  &c.,  Colonel  Grant  said  the  climate 
was  delicious  for  travellers,  as  from  April  to  September  there  was  no  wet.  This 
absence  of  humidity,  however,  was  somewhat  unfavourable  for  agriculture. 
With  rcsiiect  to  colonisation,  he  thought  Vancouver  Island  fitted  for  it^  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  available  arable  land  was  small  in  proportion  to  that  which 
was  useless,  so  that  it  could  never  8upi)ort  a  large  i)opuIation.  Tho  wheat  and 
vegetables  grown  were  very  fine  indeed.  The  island  had  not  been  surveyed, 
except  a  small  |)ortion  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  of  that  part  about 
two-thirds  were  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  the  remaining  third  was  useless 
rock.  The  quantity  of  coal  discovered  at  present  was  small,  but  it  was  fitted 
for  st^jam  purposes. 

Sia  Harry  Vernev,  f.r  o.s.,  asked  Colonel  Grant  whether  the  natives  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  island  could  communicate  with  each  other,  whether 
their  languages  were  similar ;  and  also  whether  there  was  any  trace  of  any 
patriarchal  government  that  had  at  any  former  period  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
the  island ;  also  whether  there  was  any  trace  of  religion  among  the  natives, 
whether  it  was  a  common  religion,  and  whether  there  were  any  missionaries 
there  ? 

Colonel  Grant  said  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  trace  any  real  religion 
among  them.  They  had  some  traditions  excessively  childish  in  thdr  nature, 
and  which  did  not  point  to  one  common  object.  Thej'  were  scarcely  aware  of 
tho  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  though  some  had  a  glimmering  notion  of 
such  a  Being.  One  missionary  informed  him  that  they  worshipped  the  sun, 
but  he  thought  this  too  noble  a  superstition  to  exist  in  the  bmst  of  sudi  a 
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grovelling  race  of  Indians  as  thejr  were.  They  hftd  a  Tew  superBhitions  Among 
[hem.  Tlii're  weru  among  thum  several  most  bcbIoub  Itotnaii  Cathulie  wis- 
aionarics,  who  were  iuccssant  in  Iheir  endenvourH  lo  impluntCUristinnit)'.  I'bo 
sav.ii^s  was  very  ready  lo  lake  any  impresaion,  but  hu  mind  was  incapable  of 
retaining  any  fined  idea,  and  tbe  miBsiooariea  had  oonsequentlj  been  unable  to 
make  any  pennaiiciit  progreu.  There  were  three  language's  in  the  island;  Iho 
prevailing  one  was  the  Cowilcbeii.  The  languages  again  were  subdivided  into 
various  aialecta,  so  that  tlie  ilifTeront  tribes  spring  them  coald,  with  some 
dillicully,  understand  each  other.  1'hcre  was  not  ibe  sliglitest  trace  of  a  ooni- 
moD  patriarclial  government.  E^h  Irilie  bad  a  patrinrcbBl  govenimeul, 
because  each  tribe  formed  a  family  sonething  like  our  clans  in  Scotland. 
Mb.  Kesnetr  SuTHEitLANi),  r.B.a.R.,  remarked  that  otir  Government  hnd 

expedition  lo  Nootka  Bound  towards  the  end  of  tbe  last  ceDttiry. 
CuixiNEL  Grant  snid  the  object  of  Vancouver's  expedition  was  to  discover 
Bh  North-Weat  Passage,  and  in  trying  to  discover  it  be  saw  a  large  inlet, 
^hich  he  immediately  proceeded  into,  Uiinking  it  would  conduct  him  to  tliu 
~  Bsite  coast  of  America,  a»d  that  be  bad  found  the  long  sought  North- West 
ige.  Ho  followed  thechannel  and  learned  that  he  was  sidling  round  an 
1,  and  he  wan  much  disappointed  in  flnding  himself  in  the  Pacific  again. 
In  going  round  the  island  he  met  two  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  Kootka, 
and  they  first  told  him  that  be  was  sailing  rouDil  an  island.  lie  then  went 
round  to  Nootka  an<l  gave  the  Spnnianls  notice  to  quit. 

Mr.  Mosokton  Milkkb,  p.r.o.s.,  asked  whether  Colonel  Grant  had  ever 
turned  his  attention  to  the  practicability  of  rendering  the  island  a  ooiivict 
settlement  f 

Cotx)\E[.  QnAtjT  was  afraid  that  it  would  not  make  a  good  convict  settle- 
ment, on  account  of  its  contiguity  to  America.  Access  to  tlie  continent  across 
the  cliannel  was  easy,  and  lo  prevent  the  ounviois  escaping,  a  lai^e  military 
guard  would  be  required. 

The  ItKV.  Bbtmeb  Bsll'iteb,  f.B.o.s.,  believed  what  had  been  stud  about 
the  missionaries  in  Vancouver  Island  war  quite  correct.  At  present  there 
were  no  raiwionaries  in  tbe  island,  except  some  Ronisn  Catholics,  who  hnd 
hwa  engaged  there  several  years.  1'he  Hudson  ftay  Company  bad  a  chapel 
at  Victoria,  and  about  a  year  ago  an  unordalncd  Lilwurer,  a  catecbist,  was  sent 
out  by  one  of  the  great  mitisioisary  societies  of  this  country  U>  tlic  southern  jiart 
of  (he  island.  The  gentlemen  who  brought  their  geogruphicnl  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  missiunarv  work  of  the  Church,  had  looked  on  Vancouver 
Island  u  an  unoocupiod  field,  and  had  directed  tlie  attention  of  tbe  Society  fur 
the  PrO|»gation  of  the  Gos|«l  to  it.  A  grant  of  250{.  litol  Iwcn  expended  in 
■ending  out  two  missionaries.  The  population  amoimted  to  between  20,000 
and  30,000  of  native  iahabitants,  according  to  tbe  last  census  given  by  tbe 
Hudson  Hay  Company.  With  respect  to  tlie  climate  and  nature  ofthecountry, 
all  tbe  information  that  the  Society  hod  been  nble  to  obtain,  went  to  sliow  that 
there  was  nothing  in  either  respect  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  miyht  not 
most  easily  overcome.  Q'he  coal,  to  which  allusion  has  bi'en  mode,  he  biui 
WasoQ  to  believe,  was  spread  over  a  large  field,  and  was  of  very  escellent 
^IjgBality,  well  suited  for  fumao.'S  and  for  steam  purposes.  With  coitl  and  wood, 
■jwid  with  what,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would  be  found  in  mineral 
V^Todncts  as  well,  Vancouver  Island  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nnising  fields  open  to  the  English  settler. 

Mb.  n.  Blakcuabi),  F.R.O.9.,  late  Governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  begged 
jeavo  to  offer  an  observation  with  refijsrd  to  tlic  {wpulstion.  Colonel  Grant 
ntimated  it  at  17,000,  and  Mr.  Belcher  at  between  30,000  and  80,000.  When 
)  WHS  tiiere  he  took  great  pains  to  make  inquiries  of  the  p(«plc  who,  he  cnn- 
lered,  were  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  they  stated  the  ouml>crs  to  be,  at  the 
mtside,  lO^OOO,  and  that  the  population  was  decreasing. 
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The  President,  in  closino;  the  discussion,  said  it  was  evident  that  the  islaod 
was  destined  to  become  a  vahiable  possession  of  the  British  crown.  Tlie  fx)si- 
tion  it  occupied,  and  the  mineral  riches  it  contained,  with  the  probability  of 
finding  more,  all  tended  to  indicate  its  future  value  to  our  country. 


The  second  Paper  read  was — 

2.   Continuation  of  the  Report  of  the  North  Australian  Expedition.* 

Commuoicated  bj  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  F.R.a.8.,  h.  h.  Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sydney,  7th  January,  1857. 
Siu — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor-General,  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  North  Australian  Expedition,  from  the  period  of  leaving  the 
Victoria,  on  the  2 1st  June,  to  the  IGth  December,  1856,  when  the 
expedition  reached  Brisbane. 

2.  The  exploration  of  the  interior,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Vie- 
toria  River,  having  been  carried  to  the  fnll  extent  that  the  resources 
of  the  expedition  would  admit,  I  made  preparations  for  carrying  out 
that  part  of  the  instructions  relating  to  the  exploration  of  the  country 
between  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Rivers. 

3.  In  making  these  arrangements  it  was  desirable  to  provide 
against  any  contingencies  which  might  prevent  the  land  party  ob- 
tiiining  supplies  from  the  Tom  Tough  at  the  Albert  River,  which  I 
had  appointed  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  expedition ;  and  it  thus  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  the  land  party  to  such  a  number  that  the 
horses  now  remaining  could  convoy  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  whole  journey  to  the  out-stations  in  New  South  Wales,  should 
we  be  compelled  to  do  so,  without  further  assistance. 

4.  I  therefore  organized  a  party  of  seven  persons,  consisting 
of  myself,  Mr.  H.  Gregory,  Mr.  Elsey,  Dr.  Mueller,  C.  Dean, 
R.  Bowman,  and  J.  Melville. 

5.  For  the  transport  of  this  party  and  its  equipment,  only  thirty- 
four  horses  remained  out  of  the  fifty  originally  embarked  at  Moreton 
Bay.  Of  these,  seven  were  appropriated  as  saddle  horses,  cmd  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stores,  &c.,  which 
comprised  10(30  lbs.  flour;  872  lbs.  pork;  350  lbs.  sugar;  380  lbs. 
meat;  —  biscuit;  100  lbs.  rice ;  30  lbs.  sago;  32  lbs.  tea;  30  lbs. 
coffee;  2000  rounds  of  amHumition;  instruments;  clothing;  spare 
harness,  &c., — the  whole  weighing  about  2  tons,  exclusive  of  packages. 

6.  Having  instructed  Mr.  Baines  to  embark  the  remainder  of  the 
exploring  party  and   stores  in  the    Tom   Tough,   and    proceed  to 

*  See  former  Nos.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
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Coepiing  for  enpplieB  of  fresh  proTisionB,  and  tbenco  to  the  Albert 
Rivor,  to  co-operate  with  the  hind  jiarty,  1  lefl  the  camp  on  the 
Victuria  River  on  the  2lBt  June,  185t!. 

7.  Proceeding  up  the  Victoria  to  the  eaetem  bend  in  latitude  16° 
3ft',  left  the  river  on  the  26th  Juno,  and  fullowod  up  a  lat^e  creek, 
coming  from  the  enatward.  The  iwnntry  at  first  was  very  rooky  and 
of  indifferent  quality,  except  on  tho  iinmodiate  bonk  of  the  creek, 
till  we  approached  ita  source,  when  the  sandstones  were  replaced  by 
biiRaltio  Tocka,  and  the  country  changed  to  fine  open  grassy  ridges, 
very  thinly  wooded. 

8.  Beyond  thin  creek  (latitude  15'  3;!',  longitude  131"  40')  a  low 
sandstone  table  land  oommeuced,  elevated  about  700  feet  above  the 
sea.  Thecouotrynowcliangedlo thinly-grassed  stringy-bark  forest, 
destitute  of  waterco«r8c.4,  except  a  small  oroek  which  wo  struck  in 
latitude  15^  30',  longitude  132^  As  no  water  uiipcared  to  exist  ex- 
cept in  this  creek,  I  followed  it  down  to  theN.E,  to  latitude  14°  54', 
longitado  lli2'  30',  where  it  turned  to  the  N.W. ;  but  after  five  days' 
reconnoitering,  succeeded  in  finding  a  passage  to  the  E.  across  tho 
table  land  (which  appeared  to  be  the  northern  extension  of  the  in- 
terior desert)  to  a  small  creek,  tribwtaiy  to  the  "  Roper  "  River,  and 
moved  the  party  to  it  on  the  I2th  July. 

9.  Attempting  a  S.E.  course,  we  were  repulsed  by  a  scarcity  of 
water,  and  had  to  trace  down  the  creek  to  its  junction  with  the 
Koper,  in  latitude  14'  56',  longitude  133=  20'.  The  country  im- 
proved, and  was  well  suited  for  pastoral  purposes,  the  rocks  being 


10.  Having  followed  the  Ro]K!r  20  miles  to  tho  N.W.,  I  again  re- 
turned to  a  S.E.  course,  re-entering  a  poor  sandstone  country ;  and 
on  the  18th  July  encamped  on  a  small  creek  with  a  few  waterholes, 

11.  In  tho  afternoon  a  small  party  of  blacks  were  observed  watch- 
ing the  camp,  and,  on  finding  they  wore  discovered  by  us,  came  up, 
but  woidd  not  speak  a  single  word,  and  soon  after  retired,  but  weie 
det«cted  stealing  into  the  camp  at  night,  when  a,  discharge  of  small 
shot  compelled  them  to  retire.  ■ 

12.  Tho  following  day  continued  a  S.E.  route,  encamping  at  a 
spring  in  a  sandstone  ravine,  where  the  grass  was  very  inferior,  and 
we  experienced  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  hurees  near  the  camp, 
their  instinct  doubtless  leading  them  to  avoid  a  spot  where  poisonous 
plants  existed,  as  the  next  day  at  noon  two  horses  were  taken  ill, 
and  died  in  lees  than  an  hour  after  ;  the  stomachs,  on  examination, 
showing  the  action  of  violent  poison, 

13.  We  oontimied  to  traverse  a  very  indifferent  country,  with  flat- 
topped  sandstone  ridges,  between  scrubby  valleys,  in  which  tniall 
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creeks  took  their  rise,  and  trending  to  the  N.E.,  form  the  heads  of 
the  **  Wickham  *'  and  **  Liminin  Bight "  Rivers. 

14.  Scarcity  of  water,  however,  compelled  us  to  turn  to  the  north- 
ward, and  travel  along  the  broken  sandstone  coimtry  at  the  edge  of 
the  table  land,  reaching  the  **  Mac  Arthur  "  Eiver  on  the  4th  August^ 
in  latitude  16^  25',  where  the  channel  did  not  exceed  20  yards  in 
width ;  and  so  little  water  remained,  even  at  this  season,  that  it  had 
to  be  followed  down  for  some  miles  before  a  sufficient  supply  could 
be  obtained. 

15.  Being  desirous  of  keeping  as  far  inland  as  possible^  I  again 
struck  S.E.,  crossing  the  spurs  of  the  table  land.  In  the  Talleys  be- 
tween, many  small  creeks  took  their  rise,  and  form  the  heada  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

10.  The  principal  feature  of  the  country  was  sandstone,  though 
basalt  and  limestone  frequently  cropped  out,  and  formed  small  tracts 
of  grassy  country,  which  seemed  to  expand  to  the  north  of  our  route ; 
but  to  the  south,  the  sandy  table  was  almost  unbroken. 

17.  The  elevation  of  this  table  land  gradually  increased  to  about 
900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  latitude  17°  40',  longitude  137''  40',  a 
spur,  or  rather  a  detached  mass  of  greater  altitude  (1300  feet)  pro- 
jected from  it  to  the  north.  From  its  higher  ridges  the  view  ex- 
tended for  40  or  50  miles  to  the  south ;  all  was  hopelessly  level,  and 
without  a  single  marked  feature. 

18.  20th  August. — Deep  gullies  took  their  rise  on  the  S.E.  slope 
of  this  high  land,  rapidly  increasing,  by  their  junction,  into  a  con- 
siderable creek,  which  proved  to  be  the  head  of  the  Nicholson  Itiver. 
Considerable  difficulty  was,  however,  experienced  in  descending 
into  its  valley,  owing  to  the  abruptness  of  the  ridges,  which  were 
formed  by  the  edges  of  sandstone  strata  at  a  high  angle,  while 
granite  prevailed  in  the  lower  ground. 

19.  The  Nicholson,  however,  soon  re-entered  the  sandstone  ranges 
to  the  E.,  over  which  we  toiled  for  three  days,  without  finding  suffi- 
cient gi*ass  for  our  horses.  Following  down  the  river,  the  conntay 
became  more  level ;'  narrow  grass  flats  appeared  on  the  banks,  but 
the  back  country  was  still  worthless,  covered  with  very  open  scrub 
or  terminalia  and  melaleuca,  to  within  80  miles  of  the  Albert  Biver, 
when  grassy  plains  commenced,  and  extended  several  miles  back 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

20.  On  the  30th  August  crossed  a  fine  running  creek,  which  joined 
the  Nicholson  from  the  south,  in  latitude  17^  53',  after  which  the 
river  turned  to  the  N.  Continuing  our  route  E.N.E.  for  three  miles, 
struck  a  fine  brook  of  running  water,  with  open  grassy  plains  on  its 
banks ;  its  course  was  nearly  east  for  four  miles,  when  it  was  joined 
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Ijy  a  small  creok  from  the  S.,  forming  a  fine  reacli  of  water,  which 
ivo  recognizeJ  as  the  Albert  River  of  Captain  Stokes,  and  Ucani 
Brook  of  Dr.  Loii^hhardt. 

21.  Ab  the  junction  of  these  two  branches  of  tike  Albert  had  been 
appointed  on  the  rendezvoiiB  of  the  two  Bcctiona  of  Ibo  expedition,  it 
was  with  some  aiisioty  we  approached  the  spot,  though  our  jonmey 
fram  the  Victoria  had  been  so  rapid  that  I  could  scarcely  hope  to 
find  Mr,  Buinos  had  arrived  before  ua.  Our  hopea  were  raiecd 
almost  to  certainty,  when  in  the  distance  a  tioe,  with  an  inacriptiim 
recently  out  in  the  bark,  was  seen  in  the  exact  place  appointed,  but 
a  closer  inspection  showed  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  any  individual 
belonging  tA  the  expedition. 

22.  The  following  was  the  inscription,  which,  cut  in  lai^  tharao- 
tera,  extended  round  the  tree : — 


CHUMMLUT    + 
ORE 
RCII    TO 

1B56. 


t 


t 

^M       23.  The  remains  of  a  largo  fire,  the  names  of  some  of  the  boat's 

^P«TGW,  and  the  word  "  Torch,"  were  cut  and  scratched  on  the  small 

H    trees  and  stumps  around,  but  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  search  for 

any  papers  which  would  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  visit. 

24.  Having  marked  a  tree  with  the  date,  initials  of  the  expedition, 
and  instnictions  for  finding  a  tin  canister  containing  memomiida, 
which  was  buried  near  the  tree,  I  moved  the  party  down  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  half  a  mile  lower  down,  with  tho  intention 
of  proceeding  downwards  to  the  entrance  of  the  Albert;  but  finding 
the  water  salt,  I  marked  a  second  tree,  and  buried  a  tin  with  a  memo- 
randum of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition,  prospective  movcmonis, 
and  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Dailies,  should  he  arrive 
after  our  departure,  as  it  was  not  jinideut,  under  existing  circum- 
tnces,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ve)>sel. 

26,  On  the  3rd  September  left  the  Albert  River,  and  traversed  a 
level  open  country,  thinly  clothed  with  indifferent  grass,  the  soil  a 
brown  clay  loam.  Two  days'  jonmey  S.R  brought  us  to  a  river  100 
yards  wide,  in  detached  poolw.  (Latitude  18'  12',  longitude  139' 
55'.)  This  river  was  mistaken  for  the  Albert  by  Dr.  Leichhardt,  and 
I  therefore  named  it  after  that  enterprising  explorer. 

26.  Soon  after  we  encamped  a  small  party  of  natives  approached, 
and  assumed  a  somewhat  threatening  tone,  but  shortly  after  retired. 
On  the  following  morning  about  twenty  came  up  to  us,  well  armed, 
and,  while  we  were  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  made  a  rush  foi'n'ard  to 
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attack  HB,  but  when  in  the  act  of  throwing  their  spears  were 
checked  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  and  were  quickly  dispersed 
with  the  loss  of  their  leader. 

27.  From  the  Leichhardt  our  course  was  nearly  E.,  the  country 
consisting  of  low  sandstone  ridges,  ver}-  thinly  timbered,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  grass.  A  few  inconsiderable  watercourses  trended  to 
the  N.,  in  which  direction  extensive  grassy  plains  appeared  to  exist 
Water  was  very  scarce. 

28.  The  country  improved  again  as  the  Flinders  River  was  ap- 
proached, and  where  we  crossed  it,  in  latitude  18^  8',  longitude  140*^ 
60*,  the  grassy  plains  extended  nearly  20  miles  back  from  the  river 
on  both  banks. 

29.  Beyond  this  again  we  encountered  a  worthless  countiy,  per- 
fectly level,  covered  with  small  trees  and  melaleuca  scrubs.  The 
scarcity  of  water  repulsed  us  several  times  in  the  attempt  to  pursue  an 
easterly  course,  and  forced  the  party  N.  on  the  meridian  of  141^  30', 
to  latitude  17^16',  when  we  reached  a  broad  sandy  river  bed,  which 
is  probably  the  Gilbert  of  Leichhardt. 

30.  The  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  which  would  prevent  ns 
from  drying  the  flesh  of  our  horses,  should  we  require  to  replenish 
our  stock  of  provisions,  and  the  general  health  of  the  party  rendering 
it  desirable  that  fresh  meat  for  a  time  be  substituted  for  the  salt 
pork,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  on  the  18th  we  killed  one  of  the  hoi-ses,  which 
had  become  otherwise  unserviceable.  The  meat  was  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  process  occupied  two  days ;  the 
meat  was  tough,  but  by  long  stewing  became  very  palatable,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  beef. 

31.  The  general  course  of  the  Gilbert  was  from  the  S.E.,  and  this 
enabled  us  to  resume  our  cpurse,  as  a  suflScient  supply  of  water 
existed  in  its  channel,  though  several  miles  often  intervened  between 
the  pools.  The  country  along  this  river  was  extremely  level :  only 
one  ridge  of  hills  was  seen  till  we  reached  latitude  18^  20',  longitude 
143°  (27th  September),  though  the  bed  of  the  river  rose  to  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Grassy  flats  extended  along  its  banks, 
from  one  to  two  miles  wide ;  beyond  which  the  country  -was  very 
poor,  with  patches  of  melaleuca  scrub. 

32.  Low  ranges  of  hills  now  rose  abruptly  from  the  plain, — the 
prevailing  rocks,  slate,  porphyry,  gneiss,  and  granite.  A  decided 
improvement  was  also  observed  in  the  vegetation. 

33.  On  the  5th  October  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Gilbert,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the 
countiy  before  moving  the  party  across  the  ranges,  I  proceeded 
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onward  with  Mr.  H.  Gregory  for  that  purpose,  otid  had  a  liorHc 
killed  and  dried  during  my  absence  from  the  oamp. 

;(4.  On  the  11th  the  party  moved  across  the  ranges,  which  rose 
about  2,-500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  latitude  18"  45',  longitude 
143°  50',  aud  encamped  on  a  largo  sandy  creek,  tributary  to  the 
LjTjd  Biver,  the  southern  branches  of  which  we  croHsed  Ihe  follow- 
ing day.  The  lower  jiart  of  the  valley  of  the  T.ynd  was  here  about 
1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  primary  ranges  rising 
abruptly  to  the  W.,  but  the  easfem  side  was  formed  by  a  gradually 
rising  sheet  of  basaltic  lava,  which  separated  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Burdokin.  This  portion  of  the  country  was  well  grassed,  but 
from  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  destitute  of  surface  water. 

35.  On  the  14th  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Burdekin,  and 
on  the  Ifith  reached  that  river  in  latitude  18'  67',  longitude  144"  50'. 
The  channel  was  about  50  yards  wide,  with  a  small  nmning  stream 
of  water  winding  along  the  sandy  bed.  The  country  was  of  a  very 
broken  and  almost  mountainous  character,  the  valley  and  some  of 
the  lower  ridges  well  grassed  and  suited  for  stock,  the  higher  ranges 
usually  poor  and  stony. 

36.  Except  in  the  river  itself,  surface  water  was  very  scarce  at 
this  season,  and  our  route  consequently  along  its  right  bank  ;  the 
general  course  S.E. 

37.  Below  the  junction  of  the  "  Clark,"  the  country  improved 
considerably,  lai^  tracts  of  basaltio  rock  forming  very  farfilo  land 
by  it.s  decomposition. 

38.  South  of  latitude  20"  granite  and  trap  prevailed,  forming  fine 
open  gnisBy  ridges,  timbered  with  iron  bark ;  and  this  continued  to 
latitude  26-*  40'. 

39.  Reaching  the  junction  of  the  Burdekin  with  the  "Snttor" 
Bivor,  on  the  .SOili  October,  in  latitude  20°  36',  longitude  H(i°  50', 
I  followed  up  the  latter  river,  soon  encountering  dense  brigalow 
scmba,  which  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country, 
and  impeded  our  progress  considerably. 

40.  In  about  latitude  21=  30'.  longitude  146"  40',  the  Suttor  is 
joined  by  the  "  Belyando  "  of  Sir  T,  Mitchell.  This  river  was 
Dinning,  there  having  been  heavy  rains  on  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

41.  Availing  myself  of  this  favourable  circumstance.  I  fallowed  it 
np  to  latitude  22",  and  then  steered  S.E,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  more 
open  country,  but  after  crossing  a  low  ridge  of  sandstone  hills, 
entered  a  vast  level  plain,  covered  with  brigalow  scmb,  wliich 
continued  to  latitude  22°  40',  longitude  147°  10',  where  wo  crossed  a 
range  of  scnibby  mountains,  and  descended  to  "  Peak  Downs  "  on  the 
12tli  NovembiT. 
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42.  Peak  Downs,  as  seen  from  the  western  range,  extended  N.W. 
and  S.E.  for  about  GO  miles,  with  a  breadth  exceeding  30  miles, 
consisting  of  gently  undulating  plains  of  rich  black  soil,  well  grassed. 
These  plains  are  separated  by  belts  of  thick  scrub ;  the  prevailing 
rock,  basalt  and  limestone.  The  absence  of  the  sur&ce  water  will, 
however,  prove  a  serious  drawback  to  this  otherwise  fine  tract  of 
country. 

43.  This  scarcity  of  water  obliged  the  party  to  skirt  the  S.  W.  limit 
of  the  open  country,  and  much  brigalow  scrub  was  encoiintered. 

44.  On  the  15th  November  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  *^  Mac- 
kenzie" River,  about  16  miles  above  its  junction  with  "Comet" 
River. 

45.  Being  nearly  on  the  latitude  of  Port  Curtis,  I  steered  an 
easterly  course  through  a  succession  of  dense  scrubs,  and  on  the 
22nd  November  reached  Messrs.  Fitz  and  Connor's  station  on  the 
Dawson  River,  where  we  experienced  a  most  hospitable  reception. 

46.  It  now  only  remained  for  me  to  connect  the  route  of  the  expe- 
dition with  some  known  point  on  the  survey's  of  the  district,  and  I 
proceeded  to  Mr.  Hay*s  station,  near  which  the  Crown  lands  com- 
missioner of  the  distiict  was  encamped ;  but  as  the  duties  of  this 
department  have  little  reference  to  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  the  position  of  the  stations  could  not  be  ascertained.  Mr. 
Wiseman,  however,  afforded  me  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
and  I  consequently  proceeded  fifty  miles  by  the  road  to  Gladstcme 
to  obtain  bearings  to  Mount  Larcom  and  other  hills  near  Fort 
Curtis.  The  party  travelled  by  the  road  through  the  Burnett  Dis- 
trict, and  reached  Brisbane  on  the  16th  December,  1856. 

47.  Extreme  monotony  characterises  the  physical  features  of  the 
whole  country  travelled  by  the  Expedition  from  the  Victoria  to  the 
140th  meridian,  the  interior  appearing  to  consist  of  a  table  land  of 
sandstone  formation,  averaging  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  along 
the  edge  of  which  small  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  traverse  the  shoit 
space  which  intervenes  between  the  table  land  and  the  ocean. 

48.  This  table  land  appears  to  form  the  continuation  of  tlie  interior 
desert  which  exists  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria,  the  geologicil 
structure  being  the  same,  though  from  its  greater  proximity  to  the 
coast,  on  the  line  traversed,  causing  a  less  arid  climate^  the  soil 
supports  a  greater  amount  of  vegetation,  and,  consequently,  it  did 
not  exhibit  those  remarkable  ridges  of  drifting  sand  which  cha- 
racterise the  more  inland  portions. 

49.  It  was  this  inhospitable  region,  destitute  of  the  requisites  for 
the  support  of  the  paiiy,  which  compelled  the  expedition  to  deviate 
so  much  towards  the  coast,  and  by  following  the  northern  slope  take 
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advantage   of  tlie  wateicouraes   wliicli  tliere*  take  thei 

originate  the  namerouB  amall  rivere  crostiod  liy  I>r.  Loichhardt  in  hia 

journey  along  tlio  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpeiitana. 

50.  I  waa  desirous,  Lad  tlie  nature  of  the  country  juatified  the 
attempt,  of  taking  a  more  inland  course  llwn  that  traversed  ;  but  the 
absence  of  tributarioa  ou  the  easterly  side  of  the  ujipor  valley  of  tho 
Victoria  had  warned  raa  that  tho  country  in  that  diractiut 
impracticuhle  at  the  ptuiod  of  the  year,  aa  the  wet  s 
terniinated  before  thu  return  from  tho  ex.ploratioi)  of  the  int«rior. 

51.  The  route  of  tlie  ex{>edition  was  perhaps  that  which  will  tend 
mure  to  develop  the  physical  character  of  tho  northern  portion  of 
the  continent,  as  the  distance  to  which  the  rivers  extend  fi'om  tho 
coast  haa  now  been  approximately  ascertained,  and  as  none  of  the 
watercourses  could  extend  any  oonaiderable  distance  into  tho 
interior  beyond  the  line  traversed  by  the  party. 

52.  Tho  iuaignificant  size  of  the  watercourses  cioased  between  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Kivera  is  almost  a  proof  that  no  country 
available  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  esisia  to  tho  south  of  the 
line  traversed,  while  the  small  quantity  of  available  land  seen  to  the 
north,  nn<l  the  unfuvourable  account  given  by  Leichhardt  of  tho 
parallel  line  on  which  he  travelled  near  the  coaat,  render  it  im- 
probable that  any  couaiderable  tract  of  land  suitable  fur  settlement 
exists  on  the  S.W,  shore  of  tho  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

53.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf,  the  extensive  development 
of  basaltic  I'ocka  results  in  tho  foimation  of  a  fine  tract  of  pastoral 
country,  in  which  tho  upper  river  takes  ita  rise. 

54.  The  "  Plains  of  Promise."  which  occupy  the  aoutli  shore  of  the 
Gulf  between  the  meridians  of  i39°  and  141",  ext«^nd  little  beyond 
latitude  18'  10',  aouth  of  which  we  always  met  with  mi^orable  sand- 
stone ridges,  except  on  tbu  banks  of  the  Flinders  and  Leichhardt 
Kivere,  and  the  whole  of  these  plains  seem  to  result  from  tho  gradual 
recession  of  the  wafers  of  the  Gulf.  The  grass  was  generally 
inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  that  on  tho  Victoria  or  the 
eastern  coast.  Water  is  scarce  during  tho  dry  season,  and  the 
surface  ia  so  level  that  it  is  excessively  wet  and  boggy  during 
the  rains. 

55.  Hod  tho  vessel  reached  the  Albert  in  time  to  co-operato  with 
the  land  party,  my  intention  was  to  have  explored  the  courses  of  tho 
Leichhardt  and  FliudeiB  Hivera,  which  are  now  the  only  rivers  in 
Northern  Australia,  the  sources  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained, 
though  from  their  size  thero  ia  reason  to  think  that  they  do  not 
extend  more  tliau  lOiJ,  or  at  tlie  most  150  miles  from  their  mouthi. 

56.  li^t  of  the  Gulf,  after  receding  <li)  miles  from  ita  shores,  the 
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I^v^:l  ry/fiiitrv  Li  c/orer<wi  with  wortidem  scmbs  of  melalenca,  and 
irifAisi  t'jtpfHTu  the;  iiM>n;  open  oonntrr.  £Ten  mlong  the  course  of  the 
OiUi^rrt,  th«  extent  r^av^ihible  oonntrr  is  by  no  meoiB  great. 

67.  CroMing  frr>m  the  western  to  the  eastern  waters,  a  mazi^ed 
change  was  oliserTed^  after  tnTelling  orer  nearly  13^  of  longitude 
in  a  f'jfnutry  where  the  some  geological  and  physical  characten  were 
alnviSt  constant.  The  sandstones  were  completelj  smperseded  by 
slates  and  jirimafy  rocks,  climate  and  r^etation  seemed  to  change 
in  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  and  it  was  only  where  wide  spread 
plains  of  Ijasaltic  lava,  with  their  peculiar  vegetation,  occurred,  that 
any  semblance  of  the  western  country  remained. 

5H,  AlthoQgh  large  tracts  of  inferior  country  exist  on  the  upper 
]Kirtion  of  the  Burdekin,  yet  there  are  many  fine  patches  of  country 
well  adapted  fiir  stock,  while  the  never-&iling  supply  of  water  in 
its  cliannel,  the  hilly  and  varj'ing  character  of  the  district,  by  pro- 
te<;ting  it  from  the  serious  consequences  which  attend  long  droughts 
in  more  level  [Kirtions  of  Australia,  will  render  it  eventually  one  of 
the  im[K)rtant  districts  of  the  colony. 

50.  South  of  the  Burdekin  we  encountered  the  first  brigalow 
Hcnib,  which  formed  a  broad  belt,  widening  as  it  receded  from  the 
GOfist,  and  it  separates  the  fine  coimtry  just  referred  to,  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  FitzBoy 
Kivor. 

iSO,  So  large  an  extent  of  this  latter  district  has  already  been 
tendered  for  as  stock  runs,  and  reported  upon  by  the  Commissioner 
of  ( >rown  Lands,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  a  further 
description,  which  would  necessarily  be  imperfect. 

0 1 .  With  roforenco  to  the  capabilities  for  settlement,  the  portion 
of  Australia  traversed  by  the  expedition  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  each  with  its  distinct  character,  climate,  and  gec^raphical 
position,  viz.,  the  N.W.  Coast,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  the 
F]astoni  Coast. 

({2.  The  first  of  these  offers  considerable  facilities,  the  Victoria 
giving  access  to  the  interior ;  the  navigation  is  by  no  means  diffi> 
oult^  if  duo  precaution  bo  observed.  That  the  country  is  suited  for 
stiH^k,  is  shown  by  the  excellent  condition  of  our  horses  and  sheep, 
which  recovered  rapidly  from  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  con- 
soiiuont  on  tlio  protracted  sea  voyage,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  largo  tracts  of  good  country  extend  as  fiu*  to  the  S.W.  as  the 
>^t«Roy»  beyond  which  the  desert  appears  to  come  down  to  the 

t»»U  Considering  its  posiition  within  the  tropic,  it  is  well  watered  by 
the  ri>-en$ ;  and  though  the  climate  is  extremely  hot  during  three 
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months  of  tbo  yoar,  the  (dryness  of  the  atmosphere  eeoms  to  counter- 
act that  UDliealthmesa  which  is  usually  iueeporable  Jjom  these 
latitudes. 

64,  llio  ooTintry  around  the  Gulf  does  not  offer  any  great  induce- 
ment to  the  eetller,  being  devoid  of  good  harbours ;  the  rivera  are 
only  accessible  for  small  veseels,  while  the  available  country  bears 
but  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  uttorly  worthless.  Its  relative 
position  causes  its  climate  to  participate  in  some  degree  with  that  of 
tbo  AuHtralian  interior,  and  appears  to  bo  subject  to  drought. 

65.  On  the  eastern  coast  a  large  proportion  of  good  country  exist* 
along  the  course  of  the  Burdekin  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  forms 
a  oonttnuatiun  of  the  tract  which  extends  north  from  Moreton  Bay, 
over  which  the  stations  are  estendlng  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  few 
years  will  probably  suffice  for  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  lati- 
tude 1S\ 

fO,  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  climate  of 
this  \iaH  of  Auatralia  is  cooler  and  more  humid  than  tliat  of  the  Gulf 
or  N.W.  Coast;  tbo  rainy  seaaon  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
period  of  tho  year,  being  situated  between  the  intertropical  and 
extratropical  climatoa,  the  wet  season  of  tho  former  occurring  from 
Kovember  to  March,  and  the  latter  from  May  to  September. 

67.  With  reference  to  the  aborigines  of  Nortliem  Australia,  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  little  information.  Except  in  the  im- 
raediato  vicinity  of  the  sea  coast  at  the  moutli  of  the  Victoria,  and 
on  tho  southern  shoi-es  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpontaria,  their  nnmbors  are 
apparently  small,  though  the  recent  traces  in  every  part  of  tho 
country  visited,  showed  them  to  bo  difiiised  over  the  whole,  and  smitll 
parties  were  often  seen. 

68.  Eicept  on  the  few  occasions  detailed  in  the  journal,  our  inter- 
views were  of  a  friendly  nature,  though  twenty-six  years'  constant 
intercourse  with  the  aboriginal  Australians  has  convinced  mo  how 
litUo  their  professions  are  to  be  relied  on ;  and  I  therefore  never 
relaxed  those  precautionary  measures  which,  thongh  they  somewhat 
interfered  with  the  collection  of  information  regarding  their  habits 
and  customs,  has,  with  one  exception,  enabled  us  to  avoid  collision 
in  which  life  had  been  unavoidably  sacrificed. 

611.  In  no  part  did  I  observe  any  marked  diiTerence  in  race  or  Form 
of  weapons  from  the  aborigines  of  the  western  coast,  except  such 
variations  in  the  lalteraswere  requisite  from  the  difference  of  the 
materials  from  which  they  were  constructed,  llie  language  differed 
from  either  that  of  Sloreton  Bay  or  Western  Australia.  Circumcision, 
and  the  removal  of  the  front  teeth,  are  practised  by  some  of  the 
tribes,  but  othej-s  did  not  practise  either  rile. 
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70.  Circumstances  over  wliicli  I  had  no  control  compelled  me  to 
impose  many  duties  on  the  scientific  officers  of  the  expedition, 
which,  of  course,  greatly  circumscribed  their  opportunities  for  col- 
lecting specimens  and  notes  relative  to  the  departments  specially  in 
charge.  A  large  collection  had,  however,  been  made  before  I  left 
the  Victoria,  to  which  the  unabated  zeal  of  Mr.  Elsey  and  Dr. 
Mueller  has  enabled  them  to  make  many  valuable  additions  during 
the  last  journey  ;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  my  thanks  to 
those  gentlemen,  and  also  to  Mr.  H.  Gregory  (to  whose  unwearied 
care  and  judgment  in  conducting  the  transport  service  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  extraordinary  rapidity  and  success  of  the  several  jour- 
neys are  mainly  attributable),  for  the  cheerful  assistance  and  support 
they  afforded  me  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  To 
Mr.  Baines  I  am  also  particularly  indebted,  and  can  only  regret  that 
I  have  been  compelled  to  detain  him  on  service  which,  while  it 
almost  precludes  his  devoting  his  time  to  his  artistic  pursuits,  im- 
poses duties  of  a  peculiarly  harassing  nature. 

71.  I  would  also  bring  under  his  Excellency's  favourable  notice 
the  excellent  conduct  of  Charles  Dean,  Bobert  Bowman,  and  John 
Melville,  who  accompanied  me  from  the  Victoria  to  Moreton  Bay, 
and  whose  constant  attention  to  their  several  duties,  and  cheer- 
fulness under  privations  of  no  ordinary  nature,  merit  the  highest 
commendation. 

72.  I  am  now  preparing  a  map  of  the  route  of  the  expedition  from 
the  Victoria  River  towards  Moreton  Bay,  and  will  transmit  the  same 
on  its  completion. 

73.  All  the  documents  relative  to  the  expedition,  previous  to  the 
2 1st  June  last,  are  now  on  board  the  Messenger,  which  vessel  was 
employed  on  the  service  of  the  expedition  after  the  Tom  Tough  be- 
came unfit  for  further  service ;  and  I  daily  expect  her  arrival  in 
Sydney,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  Baines. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  Gregory, 

Commanding  N.  A.  Expedition. 
The  Iloiwurahle  the  Colonial  Secretary^ 
&c,^  etc.,  (tc,  Sydney, 

Mr.  J.  K.  Elsey,  f.r.g.s..  Burgeon  to  the  North  Australian  expedition, 
made  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  expedition.  Ho  brought  forward  a  short  report  which  he  had  furnished 
to  Mr.  Gregory,  of  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  its  sanitary  efifect  upon  the 
])arty .  Ho  hoped  before  the  neA  meeting  of  the  Society  to  have  corrected  adJ 
completed  a  metcoro\o^ca\  \o\\TTv«\V€^^.\>^\a\£v^\.^^'^\^\OT«.'^aj^      <hs\t^ 
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Bine  months,  wliich  was  at  present,  with  other  more  detwled  notes,  cm  board 
the  Messenger. 

The  Pbesidbnt  flskfd  wlidhor  it  was  discovered  that  ibo  Newcastle  range 
(tivided  the  waters  that  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  from  those  that  flowed 
into  the  occ&n  7 

Ma.  Elbet  replied  that  tlie  Newcastle  range  did  not  divide  them.  It  wna  a 
peculiar  fenture  of  the  range  that  the  Gilbert  river  ran  through  it. 

Tile  PBB9IBEST  snid  the  Meeting  would  agree  with  him  tiat  the  eiploralion 
of  Mr.  fireeiory  and  his  associates  had  been  odd  of  Uie  ntont  remarkable  ever 
undertaken  hy  the  explorers  of  Anatrnlia.  The  Society  had  already  honoured 
the  chief  uf  the  expedition  with  their  Gold  Medal;  and  he  was  sure,  froiii 
wl«t  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Elscy,  that  a  whole  evening  miglit  still  be  profifalily 
devoted  to  the  epuniderntion  of  the  Biibject.         __ 

The  thiiiil  Taper  read  was — 
3.  On  the  StriKture  of  Nm-ik-Wkstera.  Ausii'dia.  ByWii.  IT.  Firrt)N,Esq., 
M.D.,  F.R.a.s.,  ifec. 
Addressed  to  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchiboh. 
Havinq  nndertakeii  eo  long  ago  as  iu  1825  to  examine  and  describe 
some  epecimoDs  brought  from  the  coaet  of  Australia  by  Captain 
Philip  Parker  King,  a.N.,  I  ascertained  the  disposition  of  the  etrata 
oil  the  part  of  the  uorlh-westera  coast  which  that  officer  bas  do- 
Bcribod ;  and  finding  in  Captain  Flinders,  an  actxiunt  of  the  chains 
of  islands,  where  he  closeil  ono  divlsiou  of  his  eiirvoy,  I  was  lod  to 
ciinnect  his  obsorvaiions  at  the  N.W.  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  with 
what  I  had  learned  from  Caplain  King— the  distance  between  tho 
two  litatio&a  and  the  extreme  points  of  this  region  bcijig  not  less 
than  18°  of  longitude, — about  1250  English  miles. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Captain  Flinder^'s  description  of 
a  part  of  the  N.W.  coast  :* — 

"  A  third  chain  of  islands  commences  here,  which,  like  Bronihy's  and  tho 
English  Company's  Islands,  extends  out  north -eastward  from  the  coast.  I 
have  frequently  observed  a  great  similarity,  both  in  the  ground  i>!ana  and 
elevations  of  hills  and  of  islands,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other ;  but  do  not  re- 
collect another  instance  of  such  a  likeness  in  the  arrangements  of  clusters  of 
islands.  This  third  chaiu  is  doubtless  whnt  is  marked  iu  the  Dutch  ctiart  as 
one  long  island,  and  in  some  charts  is  called  '  WeSBel's  Eylandt,'  whicli  name 
I  retain,  with  a  slight  modification,  calling  them  WtaaeVt  Idandt.  They  had 
lyjen  seen  from  the  N,  end  of  Cotton's  Island  to  resch  as  far  as  thirty  miles  out 
from  the  miiin  coast ;  but  this  is  not  more  tjian  half  Uieir  («tent,  If  the  Dutch 
chart  be  at  all  correct." 

These  observations  from  a  geographer  of  such  talents  and  csperi- 
ence  as  Captain  Flinders,  coinciding  with  what  I  had  learned  from 
the  maps  and  apc-ciniens  of  Captain  King,  led  me  to  the  speculations 

•  Flioden's 
]  801  to  1B03  - 
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given  in  the  paper,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Appendix  to  the  voyage 
of  Captain  King,*  and  which  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
observation ;  so  that  it  ia  now  ascertained  as  matter  of  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  scene 
of  Captain  King's  observations,  and  those  of  the  French  voyages  on 
the  W., — may  be  regarded  as  one  great  deposit  of  ancient  sandstone, 
extending  to  more  than  14^  of  longitude  (about  973  English  miles), 
and  forming,  apparently,  a  great  natural  division  of  the  comitry. 

This  view,  which  is  given  as  a  speculation  in  the  Appendix  to 
Captain  King's  work,  published  in  1825,  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  observations  of  Leichhardt,f  and  especially  by 
the  valuable  discoveries  of  Captain  Stokes  in  the  years  1837  to 
18404  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  observations  obtained  during 
a  recent,  expedition  of  Mr.  Gregory,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
published  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  and  a  sketch  given  in 
Arrowsmith's  map  of  1856; — and  by  the  tracings  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  geologist  connected  with  that  expedition,  which  represent  several 
remarkable  ranges  of  sandstone,  named  Stokes,  Newcastle,  EUes- 
mere,  and  Murchison  Eanges ;  all  of  them  according  in  direction  and 
composition  with  what  was  to  have  been  expected. 

A  copy  of  Arrowsmith's  map,  which  I  now  send,  with  lines  rudely 
marked  upon  it,  will  sufficiently  explain  these  views ;  representing 
first,  the  remarkable  ranges  on  the  N.W.  coast,  described  by  Captain 
Flinders ;  secondly,  the  course  of  Leichhardt's  journey,  which  ex- 
hibits two  portions — fiirst,  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and,  secondly,  a  continuation,  nearly  in 
the  same  direction,  of  streams  connecting  that  gulf  with  Van  Die- 
men  Gulf,  and  passing  through  a  remarkable  group  of  mountains, 
which  form  what  is  called  in  the  map  a  high  table-land,  3000  or  4000 
feet  high  ;  thirdly,  a  portion  of  Victoria  River,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Stokes ;  and  fourthly,  the  remarkable  group  of  islands,  extending 
from  Dampier  Land  to  Capo  Londonderry,  and  exhibiting  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  peculiar  form  resulting  from  the  siunmit  of  trap- 
rocks,  described  by  Captain  Stokes  and  represented  by  Captain 
King, — with  long  straight  fissures,  of  which  Prince  Hegent  River 
is  a  remarkable  example.  § 

*  '  Narrative  of  a  Survey  of  the  Inter-tropical  and  Western  Coasts  of  Australia.* 
Two  vols.     London  :  1826.     Anpendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  556  and  600. 

t  *  Journal  of  an  Overland  Expedition  in  Australia  from  Moretoo  Bay  to  Port 
Essington/— a  distance  of  upwards  of  300  miles.     1844  to  1845.     London:  1847. 

X  'Discoveries  in  Australia,  with  an  Account  of  the  Coast  and  RiTers  explored 
and  surveyed  during  the  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  in  the  years  1837  to  1842.* 
By  John  Lort  Stokes,  Capt.  r.n.     Two  vols.     London,  1846. 

§  See  the  Plate,  given  by  Captain  King,  of  a  portion  of  strata,  consisting  of 
reddish  sandstone,  on  Prince  Regent  River.     Vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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H.      It  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  general  ontline  of  the  island  of 

V  Timor,  at  the  distaiite  of  about  250  miles,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 

direotion  of  the  strata  in  this  portion  of  Australia.*     And,  perhaps, 

it  may  not  be  carrying  speculation  too  far  to  obeei-ve  that  (ho  lines 

of  direction  of  the  strata,  in  several  points  in  Ihe  northern  hemi- 

^  sphere,  nearly  coincide  %vith  tliat  above  mentioned,  the  pre- 
dominant ranges  in  North  Ameiioa  and  in  England  having  a  direc- 
tion nearly  tmia  N.E.  to  S.W. 
The  points  of  resemblance  of  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  S.W.  of  this 
part  of  Australia  to  the  old  red  sandstone  (Devonian)  of  England,  are 
obvioas ;  and  tho  analogy  is  increased  by  the  txappean  rocks,  which, 
in  many  instances,  are  found,  espeoially  on  the  K.W.  coast,  capping, 
or  alternating  with,  red  Bandrock ;  but  no  fossils  have  yet  come 
to  my  hands. 

The  relations  of  the  sandstone  in  the  S.  of  Australia,  and  in  Van 

^  Piemen  Land,  are  now  interesting  subjects  for  inquiry. 
.    The  PassiuEN'r  poiuteil  out  tlio  vftliit  of  tliis  memoir  to  goolosistB,  and 
jrarnily  cunuoended  the  apecHbtiona  of  his  eld  and  coiiuuut  frieiwl  Dr.  FittoQ. 

Tlie  fourth  Paper  read  was — 
i.  Notes  relatiue  to  tlix  late  pm/ioseil  Exptdil'mn  to  discover  the  Sources 

oftJii  WhU4  Nile.  By  Mii.  A.  W.  Twykoko. 
Tiirs  expedition  was  organiGed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  through 
the  direction  of  tho  Pasha  of  Egypt,  by  M.  le  Comte  d'E^cayrac 
de  Lantnre,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pasha,  eol- 
Jooled  for  the  purpose  twelve  gentlemen  from  different  European 
,oonntrien.  Tlirough  the  kind  introduction  I  received  from  your 
Secretary,  Dr,  Sliaw,  to  the  Count  d'Escayrac,  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  one  of  the  appointments  with  a  view  of  assisting  in 
navigating  the  boats  up  tho  Nile. 

As  conimuni cations  respecting  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
already  been  made  to  the  Society  by  Count  d'Escayrac,  I  feel  it 
only  necessaiy  under  the  cii-cumstances  to  explain  what  jiart  I 
myself  took  in  tho  expedition.  As  every  one  knows  the  route  from 
Marseilles  to  Cairo,  1  will  not  dwell  upon  that  part  of  my  trip, 
but  at  once  b^n  by  stating  that  we  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  27th  of 
September,  185it,  and  after  consuming  a  good  deal  of  time,  through 
want  of  preparation  before  my  arrival,  I  managed  to  start  with  the 

*  Tbe  line  which  includes  Ihe  great  rolcaaoes  of  Sjmbaua  has  a  direction 
nmrlj  from  east  10  west,  making  a  coasiderable  angle  with  tlint  of  Autlralia,  &c., 
a  change  not  imposaibly  connected  with  volcanic  actino.  1  find  in  Mrs.  Somcr- 
villv's  Ph^iienl  Gragmphy  that  the  line  of  direction  o(  Wcsiicl  and  the  oilier 
islauits  is  coulinui;d  in  New  Galuea,  bul  the  authority  is  not  tncuiioni'd. 
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boats  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month ;  it  having  been  arranged 
at  Cairo,  that  with  M.  Pouchet  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Clague  the  pho- 
tographer, I  should  proceed  with  my  flotilla  to  Berber,  up  the  river, 
there  to  be  joined  by  M.  d'Escayrac  de  Lanture  and  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

Under  instmctions  from  the  Government  I  had  collected  at  Cairo 
one  steamer  of  30  horse-power,  one  of  15,  and  four  of  the  lai]ge-sised 
country  boats  heavily  laden  with  waggons,  which  were  considered 
necessary  for  the  expedition,  with  four  ordinary  ship-boats. 

I  was  furnished*  with  a  guard  of  sixty  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
invested  with  the  command  of  this— the  nautical — part  of  the 
expedition. 

Having  left  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  October,  1856,  we  were  towed 
by  two  large  steamers  as  far  as  the  first  cataract,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  31st  of  same  month. 

As  so  many  country  boats  now  pass  over  this  cataract  every  year, 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  diminished  as  r^ards  that  sort  of  crsft,  but, 
as  far  as  steamers  are  concerned,  it  is  very  different,  for  with  the 
exception,  I  believe,  of  the  two  steamers  that  conveyed  Mahomet  Ali 
and  his  suite  to  Korosko,  about  the  year  1820,  the  steamer  under 
my  charge  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  canied  over.*  The  chief 
difficulties  I  encountered  here  arose  from  the  dislike  that  the  sailors 
had  to  pass  over  the  cataracts  in  the  steamers,  and  the  terror  with 
which  the  natives  viewed  the  proceeding  altogether. 

Nothing  short  of  my  immediate  presence  in  each  boat,  as  it  went 
over,  would  induce  any  of  them  to  work  at  all.  It  took  about  a  day 
to  pass  each  boat  over,  having  frequently  upwards  of  600  men  all 
pulling  or  pretending  to  pull  at  once.  It  was  entirely  owing  to 
my  being  there  too  late  in  the  year  that  I  failed  in  getting  the  laige 
steamer  over,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  pass  any  vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  10  feet  of  water, 
over  the  first  cataract  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  For  this 
reason  we  left  the  largest  steamer  behind,  as  when  once  the  Nile 
has  commenced  falling  it  does  so  with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  fiirst  cataract  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  narrow  and  shallow 
succession  of  channels,  through  which  the  water  pours  with  great 
rapidity  at  the  late  of  6  or  8  miles  an  hour.     About  3  miles  from 


♦  With  reference  to  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  *  The  Papers  '  that  I  had  loit 
one  of  the  steamers  under  my  charge  in  asceudine  the  first  cataract,  I  beg  to  state 
that  this  assertion  was  incorrect.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  these: — Finding 
I  was  not  able  to  get  my  second  (the  largest  of  the  two)  steamer  up  the  cataraet, 
I  left  it  at  Assouan ;  but  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Pasha,  that  was  at  Assouan 
at  the  same  time,  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  cataract,  which  probably 
led  to  the  above  mistake. 


I 
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j&BiJOuan  I  came  to  the  first  ridge  of  rocks,  which  stretches,  niih  the 
axcoption  of  a  very  narrow  cliannel,  right  across  the  river.  The 
water  pours  through  this  channel  at  great  speed,  bnt  the  engines 
TTore  powerful,  and  we  got  throngh  in  safety.  From  Assouan  up  to 
this  part  of  the  cataraot  there  were  10  to  20  feet  of  water.  After 
getting  over  this,  yon  go  throngh  qiitet  waters  for  about  three- 
quartere  of  a  mile  or  so,  when  yon  come  to  the  second  ridge,  which 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  the  higher  you  go 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty,  as  the  water  then  runs  with  greater 
rapidity  and  the  channel  becomes  more  shallow.  Tlie  steamer 
passed  through  the  second  rapid ;  but  on  coming  to  tbe  third,  the 
engines  were  not  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  began  to  go  sstem,  on 
■eeing  whiiih  there  was  a  universal  yell  eet  up  by  the  raia  or  boat- 
'.swain  of  the  cntaracts  and  his  men— as  they  were  told  tliat  if  any- 
ihing  happened  to  the  boats  they  would  have  their  heads  cut  off  by 
Said  Pasha,  the  Viceroy.  Overboard  they  all  went,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  wo  had  about  8U0  men  pulling  away  on  the  ropes,  and  after 
an  immense  struggle  with  the  water,  we  passed  over.  Another  ten 
minutes  brought  us  to  a  comer  round  which  .the  water  ran  more 
TBpid  than  ever.  Here  we  again  went  astern,  although  the  engines 
were  going  at  full  power.     Here  the  steamer  struck  on  the  rocks, 

id  although  the  boat  had  no  hole  made  in  her,  I  was  in  momentary 
fear  of  losing  the  screw  or  the  rudder.  The  Governor  of  Aasouan  and 
hiH  numerous  attendants  got  into  a  fright  here,  and  began  to  count 
iheir  beads.  The  women  and  children  were  driven  out  of  the  neigh- 
.Iwuring  hovels  and  made  to  caleh  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  at  last  wo 
-tncccedcd  in  hauling  the  steamer  off. 

We  next  reached  the  fourth  ridge,  where  the  steamer  struck 
violently  on  the  rocks."  She  was  then  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel, 
(but  we  got  her  off  again  and  tried  her  in  the  middle  channel,  and 
there  she  struck  again,  and  continued  bumping  violently.  I  then 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  her  over  the  rapids,  and  after 
:ing  counsel  with  the  Governor,  I  determined  to  take  her  back  to 
Assouan,  at  which  place  we  arrived  in  the  evening. 

The  following  day  I  went  over  the  cataracts  with  the  rais,  and  got 
capsized  out  of  my  boat ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  lai^  steamer 
might  have  lieen  taken  over  if  I  hod  received  proper  assistance. 

On  the  following  day  I  determined  to  make  another  attempt  with 
the  steamer  over  the  cataracts,  hut  as  the  rais  refused  to  lend  me 
ittsistance  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt. 

On  Wednesday,  12th  of  November,  I  got  my  last  boat  over  the 


•  Tbie  Chmmcl,  after  December,  is  quite  drj. 
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cataracts,  and  on  Thursday  the  13th  started  at  daylight  ¥rith  all  the 
boats  before  me.  About  8  a.m.  came  to  a  \'illage  named  *'  Koulou- 
tout,"  where  two  of  the  rais  or  pilots  had  their  country-houses  of 
mud,  and  where  at  their  request  I  stopped  for  ten  minutes  to  allow 
them  to  get  some  food  that  their  families  had  prepared  for  them. 
The  whole  population  ran  out  to  say  **  Good  bye  "  to  their  relations, 
crying  bitterly  ;  for  they  all  thought  that  we  would  never  return. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  pilots  made  her  appearance  with  a'  sheep 
as  a  present  to  me.  As  long  as  the  villagers  could  walk  along  the 
shore  they  kept  the  boats  in  company,  wailing  and  screaming  fear- 
fully ;  and  when  the  shore  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  they  all 
set  to  work  throwing  water  at  us  for  good  luck. 

The  morning  that  the  first  of  my  boats  tried  to  get  over,  the  rais 
of  the  cataracts  sacrificed  a  sheep  to  some  saint's  tomb  or  another,  to 
persuade  him  to  get  the  boats  over  safely ;  and  when  the  steamer 
struck  on  the  rocks,  ho  swore  by  Mahomed  that  he  would  never 
waste  another  sheep.  One  of  my  cawasses  also  told  my  interpreter 
that  as  he  had  to  go  over  the  cataracts  next  day,  he  had  sacrificed  a 
sheep  the  night  before. 

On  Sunday  the  23rd  we  reached  ihe  village  of  Wadi  Halfeh.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  went  up  to  the  foot  of  the  second  cataract  in  the 
steamer,  and  we  then  took  to  a  little  cutter  and  went  over  ihe 
cataracts.  These  deserve  the  name  of  cataracts,  though  the  first  do 
not. 

There  are  two  channels,  one  easier  than  the  other,  both  passable 
at  high  Nile ;  but  I  arrived  too  late  for  the  easy  and  safe  passage, 
and  had  to  wait  until  the  large  passage  became  passable.  The  water 
rushes  through  witli  the  greatest  violence,  and  there  is  a  2  or  3  feet 
fall. 

The  cataracts  are  a  succession  of  rapids,  each  one  as  you  ascend 
being  worse  than  the  former. 

I  took  the  effendi  and  the  sheik  of  the  village  with  me  in  the 
cutter,  who  were  both  in  a  great  fright.  They  had  neither  of  them 
been  over  the  cataracts,  and  never  would  have  gone  of  their  own 
free  will.  The  cataracts  do  not  present  such  a  fine  view  to  the  eye 
as  one  would  expect,  but  they  are  much  more  extensive  and  more 
dangerous  than  tlie  cataracts  at  Assouan. 

No  one  can  conceive  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  pours 
down.  For  instance,  it  took  me,  in  a  small  boat  pulled  by  ropes  and 
fifty  men,  eight  hours  to  ascend,  and  one  to  come  down ;  and  in 
ascending  one  rapid,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  sit  still  without 
going  head  over  heels  into  the  water,  the  boat's  bow  was  so  much 
above  the  stem. 
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Monday,  24th  November. — From  the  date  of  my  arrival  at  Wadi 
ilfeh  till  ray  departure,  it  blew  a  Btrong  gale  from  the  N.W.  t 
very  cold.* 

was  Hi  day8  in  paasiug  the  atoainer  and  dahabiuha  (boats)  over 
e  catai'aots,  during  which  time  I  kept  3.100  men  fully  empluyed. 
imo  of  the  men  I  took  from  Assouan  and  the  villages  as  1  came 
along,  and  the  rest  were  sent  all  the  way  from  Dongola. 

The  cataracts  are  12  miles  in  length  by  3,  and  are  intersperGed 
with  rocks  and  islands, t  some  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  channels 
alter  according  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  boats  happen  to  arrive. 
In  some  places  I  found  a  fall  of  water  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  in  others 
the  rapids  had  to  be  passed  over  a  straight  piece  of  water  of  300  or 
400  yards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  December,  after  great  difficulty  and 
iteiition  with  the  natives,  and  much  anxiety  on  my  part,  we  got 
of  the  Wadi  llalfeb  or  cataract,  and  on  the  following  morning 
:ed  early  for  Dongola.  On  our  way  we  found  four  more  catoractB : 
of  these  are  Anihercole,  Tangiir,  Dal,  and  Hannek. 
'After  having  with  difficulty  surmounted  them,  we  proceeded  up  the 
river  and  arrived  at  Dongola  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  Jonuaiy,  1857. 
Hero  I  waited  a  fortnight  to  repair  the  boat*. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  1  started  towards  Meroe,  or  the  fourth 
cataract;  and  on  reaching  the  village  of  Ambercole  received  a 
letter  from  his  Highness  the  Viceroy,  informing  me  that  the 
expedition  was  broken  up,  and  ordering  mo  to  return,  but  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  vill^o  of  Abddm,  where  he  would  join  me  in  a  few 
days  from  Khartum. 

On  Friday,  6th  of  February,  the  Pasha  with  his  suite  and  troops 

arrived,  and  we  nil  returned  to  Dongola.     I  was  then  informed  of 

the  particulars  which  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  expedition,  and 

iceived  orders  to  return  overland  to  Cairo,  at  which  place  I  arrived, 

a  very  fatiguing  joumoy,  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  April. 

I  cannot  submit  these  few  hurried  notes  without  making  a  few 

concluding  remarks.     \\  hen  I  accepted  my  appointment  from  the 

Count  d'EBcayrac,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  should  have  held  the 

tesponsiblo  situation  I  did.     A  French  naval  officer  was  to  have  hod 

command  of  the  boats ;  but  us  ho  did  not  make  his  appearance  in 

I  was  obliged  to  take  hie  place.     I  waa  determined,  however, 

it  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility — the  pride  of  being  tlie  only 

Englishman  in  the  oipedition,  the  coufidencc  I  had  in  my  own 

•  The  meteorological  and  other  observationa  1  made,  I  will  take  anotlier  oppor- 
tanity  of  cammunicatiDg  to  the  Rnj'sl  Geagrnphicsl  Society. 
■       t  Thew  islaiiils  are  Imn^'n,  ihongli  at  liigh  Nile  thty  art-  mostly  iiiider  wal. 
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determiuation  to  do  my  best,  and  the  hope  of  distinguishing  myself, 
bore  me  up.  I  very  much  r^retted  that  boats  especially  adapted 
for  the  purpose  had  not  been  built  in  England.  If  this  had  been 
done,  the  great  and  almost  insurmountable  difGlcultieB  I  sustained  at 
Wadi  Halfeh  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated ;  and  had 
I  left  Cairo  at  the  proper  seeuson  I  should  have  experienced  much 
less  trouble  altogether.  When  I  heard  that  this  expedition  was 
abandoned,  it  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  Uiat 
my  conduct  had  been  appreciated  by  the  Eo3'al  Geographical 
Society. 

The  President  said,  they  must  all  feel  proud  of  the  prowess  of  their 
young  countryman.  He  must  remind  them  that  M.  d^Escayrac,  the  head  of 
the  expedition,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  geography  of  Sudan, 
and  he  only  regretted  that  the  dissensions  which  had  broken  out  in  his  camp, 
had  prevented  him  from  joining  Mr.  Twyford  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  thus  carrying  the  expedition  towards  its  ultimato  destination. 


The  fifth  Paper  read  was — 

6.  Report  of  the  Expedition  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Rewa  River  and 
its  Tributaries,  Na  tite  Levie\  Fiji  Islands.     By  Dr.  Macdonald,  r.n. 

CommuDicated  by  the  Admiralty. 

[Tliis  Paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  next  Journal.] 


The  sixth  Paper  read  was — 

6.  Report  on  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Sea-  Water  on  the  West  Coast  of 

Africa,    By  Henry  M.  Witt,  f.c.s. 

Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  April  17,  1857. 
Sir, — The  samples  of  sea-water  collected  on  the  western  coast  of 
Afiica  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  placed  in  my  hands  by  you,  were,  I 
regret  to  say,  far  too  small  to  admit  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  colour  which  the  sea  had  acquired  by  the  influx  of  a  large 
river  you  mentioned  as  being  peculiar,  and  were  desirous  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  colouring  matter :  all  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  was  evi- 
dently a  suspended  yellow  substance  which  modified  the  usual  green 
colour  of  the  sea ;  this  suspended  matter  had  separated  from  the 
water  in  the  samples  submitted  to  me,  and  appeared  curiously  light 
and  flocculent,  so  that  it  would  suggest  for  itself  a  more  or  less  or- 
ganic origin  ;  but  its  amount  was  really  small,  in  some  of  the  samples 
only  just  visible  :  so  that  to  have  made  a  chemical  examination  of  it 
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in  order  to  ascertain  its  roid  nature,  or  even  to  determiiie  its  relative 
proportion,  would  have  reqiured  at  least  a  gallon  instead  of  one  or 
two  ounces  of  water. 

In  most  oases,  however,  the  samples  were  sufQuient  to  enable  uto 
to  determine  the  specific  gravity,  and  those  numbers  may  possess 
some  little  interest,  as  a  fiiilher  coufii'mation  of  the  general  observa- 
tion of  the  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  mouths  of  rivers. 

The  experiments  were  made  after  filtering  off  the  suspended 
matter,  so  that  all  the  samples  were  in  the  same  clear  slate,  and  at 
the  samo  temperature  of  OO^-"  F. ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
that,  although  the  differences  may  appear  slight,  they  are,  in  feet, 
considerable,  it  being  remembered  that  in  every  case  about  lOOO 
grains  of  water  are  used. 

The  samples  wero  uumbei'ed  as  they  approached  the  coast,  com- 
mencing at  the  greatest  distance  from  it,  and  their  specific  gravities 
are  contained  in  the  Biibjoined  Table : — 


NuDibtr 

IStJ^.^." 

Lalllude. 

LoDglKjdl'. 

t™p. 

1^1 

S|>odacCraTll]-. 

1S50. 

FiJtf. 

r^ia. 

Ma/  23  , 

3=  ir  s. 

a'  25' E. 

75'  0' 

77° 

1-037455 

3     17    S. 

3     37  E. 

75     0 

77 

l-02rSfi5 

3    2e  s. 

4     13  E. 

71     IS 

70 

1-027370 

It     36  ■ 

3    27   S. 

75     0 

76 

1-027070 

3     45   S. 

6     55  E. 

77    0 

77 

„     38  . 

3     57   S. 

9     35  E. 

76     0 

76 

I -037000 

i     58    S. 

8     27  E 

7.5     0 

76 

l-ossioo 

8 
9 

No  label. 

75     0 

71 

m 

i 


Hence  it  appears  that  fho  specific  gravity  of  the  open  sea,  unaf- 
'ftcted  by  rivers,  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  1-02745  to  1-02785, 
imleua  at  theso  furthest  points  it  be  still  reduced  by  the  same  cause. 
I'he  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  other  observers : — MM. 
Adolphe  and  Hermann  Schlagintweit  •  give  1'0277  as  the  mean 
specific  gravity  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  on  a  voyt4;e  from  Southampton  to  Bombay  in  1 854 ;  and 
Hear- Admiral  I'hilip  King,  R.H.,  F.R.s,,  gives  a  mean  specific  gravity 
for  the — 

Pacific,  between  10°  and  40°  S.  of  1-02048. 
,.  „       '40°  and  G(P    ,.     l-02G13,t 
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SO  that  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  Atlantic  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity  than  the  Pacific,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  con- 
fiirm  this  by  further  observations,  or  more  correctly  by  actual  deter- 
minations of  the  quantity  of  saline  matter. 

Of  course  the  density  of  inland  seas,  as  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans. 

Although  the  fact  of  the  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- 
water  by  the  influx  of  large  rivers  is  an  observation  which  we  should 
anticipate  d  priori,  I  find  only  two  other  recorded  sets  of  experiments 
on  the  point.  Mulder  *  states  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  At- 
lantic falls,  in  the  North  Sea,  where  several  large  rivers  enter 
it,  to  1-0255;  and  Dr.  John  Davy|-  found  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Demerara  the  density  of  the  water  was  1*0036,  whilst  that  of  the  sea 
eighty  miles  distant  was  1*0266 ;  and  my  own  experiments  show  a 
similar  diminution,  the  sample  taken  nearest  the  Loando  coast  (viz. 
in  long.  8°  27'  E.)  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*02520,  whilst  in 
the  long.  3°  37'  E.,  or  49  50'  further  from  the  coast,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  rose  to  1*02786. 

I  have,  &c., 

Henry  M.  Witt,  f.c.s..  Assistant  Chemist, 

To  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison,  president  b.g.s.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  President  next  announced  the  titles  of  other  papers  which,  for  want 
of  time,  had  not  yet  lxM?n  read* 

He  had  also  to  call  their  attention  to  a  series  of  remarkable  water-colour 
sketches  of  the  mountains  of  rorphyry,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  extending  into  China— countries  of  which  they  liad 
hitherto  possessed  little  knowledge.  The  explorer  of  this  region,  Mr,  Atkinson, 
was  nresent,  and  was  about  to  produce  a  beautifully  illustrated  work  which 
woula  throw  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  interior  of  Asia. 

The  President  then  gave  some  information  respecting  the  expedition  which 
was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions  under  Captain  M*Clintock.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  an  interpreter,  and  they  knew 
that  an  Esquimaux  interi)reter  was  not  easily  obtained.  The  Secretary  had 
long  ago  been  in  correspondence  with  Captain  Irminger,  of  the  Danish  navy,  to 
procure  the  services  of  that  excellent  man  Petersen,  who  had  lived  among  the 
Esquimaux  in  Greenland  a  long  time,  and  who  had  already  served  as  inter- 
preter with  Penny  and  Kane.  That  ]'»erson  had  arrived  from  Greenland  at 
Copenhagen  a  few  days  ago,  and  intelligence  of  the  feet  having  been  received 
on  Saturday,  he  (the  President)  had  immediately  telegraphed  to  Captain  Irminger, 
requesting  liim  to  send  off  Petersen  at  once.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  an 
answer  had  been  received,  stating  that  Petersen  would  be  in  I^ondon  on 
Wednesday,  and  proceed  on  Thursday  to  Aberdeen.  The  expedition  would 
sail  immediately  on  his  arrival. 

In  concluding  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  closing  the 
session  of  1856-57,  the  President  said  he  was  sure  his  associates  would  admit 
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thnt  there  never  had  liecM  d  sosaion  of  tlio  Qoopsidiictil  Sodcty  more  pro- 
diiclive  of  valuable  rcHults  than  the  one  which  had  juAt  Cranapirod.  I.A«Uy, 
he  IukI  till)  pli'iisura  Ui  aunuunix;  thai  hitvin^  apj)liisl  1o  llic  Univcmlj  of 
London,  and  lo  the  lloyal  Society,  for  permissioii  to  asBenihle  in  thtir  great 
luoin  at  Burlington  House  during  the  eusuing  season,  tlio  reqoest  hail  bvea 
willingly  conceded,  lliej  would  thus  have  a  apadous  place  of  meeting,  where 
ladies  aa  well  as  gentleinen  might  assemble,  without  being  exiKieed  to  iJie 
inconvenieuce  which  hod  been  felt  in  their  present  small  apartmenti. 
The  Pkbsident  then  formally  ducUred  the  Sesuon  to  be  cloaed. 


ADDITIONAL    NOTICES. 


1.  A  ihort  Ajxmtnt  of  a  Jtturney  across  the  Rivera  of  British  Kafraria, 
thetice/rom  the  Great  Kei  to  the  Gnabaka  River,  with  a  DescHptinn  and 
Sketches  of  Fossii  Remains  near  the  moiUh  of  the  Gnabaka,    By  tho  liev. 

Francis  Fi^uikg,  h.a.,  f.u.o.s. 

I  LBFT  King  William  Town  at  5  A.M.  on  Monday,  Nov.  21,  1853,  and  having 
heard  of  some  gigiintic  foaail  rcmidns  lying  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  tho 
Gnnhakft,  I  determined  to  visit  thcin,  and  likewise  sec  something  of  tbecuuntry 
lying  near  that  river  and  the  Bashee.     Having  hut  six  days'  leave,  1  conee- 

rntly  felt  that  I  hail  undertaken  no  easy  week's  work,  as  these  rivers  rise 
ut  150  miles  lo  the  n.e.  of  King  William  Town,  and  in  the  centre  of  Kreli's 
Kafirs,  among  whom  the  rebel  Hottentots  had  been  dispersed.  I  put  my  full 
coDiidenc«,  however,  in  the  savage  hoaour  of  the  Kafirs,  and  determined  to  go 
nowhere  without  one,  from  wliom  I  would  first  exact  a  promise  to  guide  me 
safely.  This  I  found  to  answer  admirably,  as  during  my  trip  I  had  on  different 
occasions,  and  iu  difierunt  localities,  six  Kafir  guides,  who  all  Mfllled  strictly 
their  eugagementa  with  me,  conducted  me  safely,  prevented  interruptions  ana 
inquiries  Irom  the  Hottentots,  and  brought  me  hack  to  the  point  whence  we 
started.  Fmin  the  English  traders  who  are  located  In  that  wild  countrv  1 
also  received  the  greatest  huspilaUtj'  and  aid,  was  everywhere  received  gladly, 
given  the  lust  of  all  tlioy  possessed,  and  procured  the  Eafir  guides  when  I 
retiuired  them. 

1  travelled  rapidly  during  tlie  six  days  I  was  in  the  saddle.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  tUi  country  there  are  of  course  no  roatls.  I  crosseil  the  Qrcat  Kei 
river  about  2^  miles  irom  ita  mouth,  and  found  there  that  the  Butterworth 
river  is  not  tho  Coga,  as  laid  down  on  some  mape,  hut  the  Goa,  which  runs 
into  iLe  GreAt  Kei  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Coga  is  tlien  the  next 
river.  East  of  this  it  runs  near  Butterworth,  and  tUls  into  die  eeaat  Uaxoppa 
Bay. 

The  next  river  Uiat  I  croxsed  was  the  Gwnninga,  which  runs  nearly  pusllel 
lo  the  i^ga,  about  SO  miles  n.e.,  and  also  empties  ileelf  into  the  sea.  It  is 
Dot  more  than  40  milea  long  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  "Yha  Ixlxini  was 
tlic  next.  This  ia  a  kt^r  river,  and  rises  about  GO  miles  liom  the  coast,  in 
three  sources,  wldch  join  about  halfway  down,  and  then  Cow  into  Ilia  ocean 
through  one  moutli,  about  20  miles  H.e.  of  the  Gwaningo. 

We  next  readied  the  Gnabaka.  This  is  a  mucli  larger  river  than  it  is  repre- 
Bent«d  to  be.  It  rises  in  the  hills  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Kafir 
chief  Hintxa,  who  was  slwu  in  single  combat  by  Sir  Harry  Smith.  It  has  five 
distinct  heads  to  the  Little  Qnabaka,  and  three  to  the  Great  Gnabaka.  Thede 
flow  into  omi  ccmrse,  tacb  about  10  milea  below  the  other ;  the  first,  which  rista 
in  the  Great  Gnabaka,  about  85  miles  from  the  coast;  tho  smaller  Gnabata, 
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About  65  miles  from  it.  These  two  rivers  then  flow  on  as  distinct  streuns,  and 
miiie  just  at  the  mouth,  which  is  wide  and  open,  but  intersected  with  sand- 
bimks.  This  river  meets  the  ocean  about  20  miles  h.e.  of  the  Txixini,  and 
about  12  miles  8.  of  the  Bashee. 

Crossing  the  Great  Gnabaka,  and  passing  along  the  coast  towards  the  Baahee, 
about  a  hundred  yards  up  is  a  small  bay  or  estuary,  surrounded  by  difis  of  nd 
sandstone  and  oolite  rode,  in  the  fauoes  of  which  1  found  the  fossua  imbedded. 
They  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the  action  of  the  surf  at  hi|^  tidefl^  kt 
they  are  much  injured ;  in  fact  hardly  any  parts  of  the  onguial  «"ww*I#  seem 
left,  but  merelv  the  indentation  of  where  they  have  lain.  They  are,  notwith- 
standing, wonderful  in  dimensions,  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  elbow  pretty 
plainly  what  they  have  been.  So  far  as  I  could  conclude  from  what  I  saw  oi 
them,  as  well  as  my  veiy  limited  knowledge  of  geology,  I  at  once  determined 
them  as  gigantic  sauroid  reptiles  of  the  oolite  system,*  but  to  classify  them 
beyond  this  I  could  not  dare.  I  consequently  made  drawings  separately  of 
each,  as  faithfully  as  I  could,  and  with  as  much  accuracy  as  to  oolotur  and  form 
as  time  would  allow  me.  The  measurements  I  obtained  by  getting  one  of  my 
Kafir  guides  to  stand  on  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  cliff  and  8uc^)^id  a  tape  line  50 
feet  long,  and  the  other  Kafir  to  hold  it  tight  at  the  base  of  the  dif^  wh^re  the 
different  fossil  extremities  intersected :  the  marks  on  the  tape  gave  me  the  exact 
length,  breadth,  and  dimensions. 

r  much  regretted  that  my  time  was  so  limited ;  as  it  was,  I  remained  there 
till  dark,  met  with  a  fearful  thunder-storm  in  the  mountains  on  my  return,  and 
did  not  reach  the  traders'  station,  from  which  I  had  started  in  the  mominff, 
until  half-past  11  at  night,  wet  through  and  benumbed  with  odd.  From  this 
I  started  at  daylight,  and  rode  until  half-past  8  in  the  evening,  excepting  two 
hours  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  when  I  offsaddled  Hoe  horses. 

In  returning  I  took  a  different  route,  and  inspected  much  of  the  country.  In 
all  directions  it  was  most  lovely  and  luxuriant.  Limestone  and  ironstone  were 
in  many  parts  seen  close  to  the  sur&ce,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  undulated 
into  long  ridges  of  fertile  hills,  and  these  again  divided  by  longitudinal  yaUevB. 
In  no  part  of  Kafirland  have  I  seen  more  vegetation  and  fertihty,  and  in  saying 
this  I  am  not  xmmindful  that  I  have  always  ranked  Kafraria  as  the  finest  part 
of  Southern  Africa ;  if  not  indeed  the  most  fertile  and  lovely  locality  in  the 
known  world. 

I  returned  to  Butterworth  on  Thursday  night»  and  reaching  the  Kei,  fbond, 
to  m^  dismay,  that  recent  rains  in  the  mountains  had  brou^t  down  the  torrent 
of  this  formidable  river  as  a  barrier  to  my  &rther  progress.    Trusting  myself 


home  at  King  William  Town  by  3  p.m.  on  Saturday^ 


*  The  dimensions  of  the  largest  one  were  as  under : — 

Feet  In. 

Length  of  the  head     8  0) 

„  back      12  0  I  Total  length,  95  ftet. 

„  tail        10  0  I 

Width  of  the  head      S  0 

Length  of  front  fins 2  4 

„         hind  feet 8  0 


i 
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On  the  JMiffs  of  West  Afrka.     By  Lieut.  J.  F.  Napiee  Hewett, 


R'est  Afiica.     By  Xient. 
I'laA  Ilighljinders. 


DUBUia  my  Jiojourii  in  the  Uritieh  colouy  of  lisUiurat,  aa  the  river  GamhU, 
VVesteni  Africa,  wliiidi  U  chiefly  ioiahited  by  JoUoffs,  I  enjoyed  eBpecially 
favourable  opportunities  of  observing  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  pecmle, 
which  80  much  interested  me  that  1  determined  to  make  an  excursion  mlo 
their  country. 

With  tliis  intentioD  I  started  from  Fort  BQllen,  on  the  N,  hank  of  Uie 
river,  passed  the  town  of  Yaasaou,  situated  in  the  district  ceded  to  Britain  hy 
the  King  of  Barra,  and  entering  iJie  adjacent  couotry  of  Uarra,  inhabited  by 
Mandiogoes,  traveEled  sonio  miles  until  I  arrived  at  a  walled  but  ruined  town 
(Whyd^X  which,  having  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Demba  Sego,  ib» 
warlike  king  of  tho  oaimtry,  had  been  hy  him  destroyed. 

Soon  afterwards  1  reached  Borending,  llie  capital,  and  the  king  having  pro- 
vided me  witli  horses,  accompanied  hy  one  of  his  sons,  I  crossed  the  boracr, 
and,  pnasing  several  towns  and  villages,  came  to  Bskandik. 

Here  I  made  aoiother  stage,  and  jiroceeding  arrived  at  length  in  the  JolI<^ 
country,  Saulaem.andahortlyaflerwardsatWoioutaou,  probably  about  midway 
between  tiie  French  settlements  at  St.  Louis,  Sont^l,  and  the  British  colony 
ou  the  Gambia ;  but,  as  I  jx>ss<»sed  no  instruments  and  took  no  olieervatlons,  I 
can  only  speak  from  opinion,  and  am  unable  to  asaign  the  particnlar  locality  of 
any  of  the  towns ;  and,  as  the  vidssitudes  of  military  life  nave  caused  llie  loss 
both  of  my  joumal  and  of  the  rough  map  1  drew  out,  I  cannot  speak  with  much 
certainty ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  now  submitted  was  compiled  ca 
tlie  spot  from  that  journal. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Senegal  ia  inhabited  by 
wandering  ^  raba,  Moors  of  Ludamar,  and  within  the  iiicloeure  between  that  river 
and  the  Gambia  principally  by  fl  race  ofMahomedanblacka,  who  speak  an  Arabia 
dialect.  They  are  called  Jollojfs ;  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  exlf  nmve  of 
tlio  north-weBtem  trilies  ;  and  ore  a  Gne-looking,  intelligent,  handsome  race  of 
people,  as  unlike  tho  Amt^rican  and  West  Indian  negro  of  every-day  life  as  the 
Englishman  of  the  present  ago  is  like  hia  forefather,  tho  rude  woad-stained 

The  features  of  the  men  of  this  race  l«ing  devoid  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
tho  negro  cast  of  countenance,  and  being  regular  and  well-formed,  are  very 
Comely — so  much  so,  that  1  have  seen  JullofTs  whose  physii^omy,  if  white,  or 
merely  swarthy,  instead  of  black,  jet  block,  would  be  esteemed  models  of  manly 

They  are  all  of  tall,  symmetrical  stoluro,  having  a  dignified,  sedate  preacnce, 
and  do  not  possess  the  negro  choraclcristica  of  l^e  hands  and  unwieldy  feet, 
but  remarkably  the  reverse. 

Their  notable  peculiarity  is  their  hair,  which  appears  to  be  of  greater  length 
than  the  wool  of  most  n<^roes,and  is  twisted  and  tortured  into  little  cylindrical 
ringlets  about  tho  thickness  of  tliree  straws,  and  from  five  to  six  mchcs  in 
luUKtli. 

Hence  it  might  be  imagined  they  are  Arabs,  but,  unlike  that  race,  they 
live  a  settled  life,  dwell  tn  cstablislied  towns,  cultivate  lands,  feed  flocks,  and 
engage  in  a  regular  system  of  traffic. 

Tiiing  into  consideration  their  religion,  the  length  of  their  hair,  their  other 
physiuat  characteristics,  and  tlie  similarity  of  these  to  those  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  most  stalwart  tribes  of  the  Hiudostan  peninsula,  1  am  of  opinion  that  the 
JoUoff  race  cannot  be  classed  with  the  negro  family,  Imt  pertain  mthcr  lo  the 
Caucasian,  and  must  have  sprung  from  an  Arab  honle  that  has  alisndoned  a 

uderiug  life.  Yet,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  JcUofb 
1  ?,  -i. 
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are  quite  jet  black  ;  and,  secondly,  I  must  premise  that  they  have,  as  I  believe, 
become  Mahomedan  comparatively  lately ;  but,  be  their  origin  what  it  may, 
they  are  negroes  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  occupy  a  large  tract  of  ooontry. 

The  JoUoff  country  is  divided  into  three  or  more  independent  kingdoms, 
which  frequently  war  with  one  another ;  and  of  which  states  the  principal  are 
Danaar  or  Senegal,  Saulaem,  and  Balla^  or  Baa.  The  chief  towns  of  i)aDaar 
are  Bowael  and  Kadjo ;  of  Saulaem,  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Danaar, 
Saulaem  and  Woioutaou,  the  latter  about  half  way  to  Gambia ;  and  Ballagh 
or  Baa,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Gambia,  but  some  distance  up 
the  stream. 

Each  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  monarch,  and  each  city  by  a 
hereditary  magistrate  or  alcade,  who  is  responsible  to  the  king  for  the  condnct 
of  the  townspeople,  and  accountable  for  the  apprehension  of  all  malefactors 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  sought  asylum  within  the  walls. 

The  chiefs  of  Danaar  and  Saulaem  maintain  regular  standing  armiefl^  and 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  negro  potentates  who  do  so. 

The  King  of  Danaar  is  named  Djumael,  whose  army,  said  to  nombCT  12,000, 
chiefly  cavalry,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  as  the  French  at  St.  Louis, 
Senegal,  and  Goree  tacitly  acknowledge,  by  declining  to  accept  the  frequent 
challenges  which  Djumael  offers,  to  quit  their  fortresses,  marshal  their  tomea 
on  the  plain,  and  m^isure  their  strength  in  fair  fight  with  his  army. 

The  religion,  habits,  laws,  customs,  country,  towns,  and  pursuits  of  each  and 
all  of  the  JoUoff  kingdoms  being  precisely  the  same,  I  speak  not  of  the  one 
particular  kingdom  I  visited,  but  of  the  whole  race  and  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  expanse  is  perfectlv  flat^- one  vast  sandy  level, 
studded  with  groves  of  palms,  stately  trees,  noble  forests,  tangled  jungles,  and 
intersected  by  sluggish  creeks,  whose  swampy  margin  is  overrun  with  the  bale* 
ftil,  miasma-exhaling,  but  beautiful  mangrove.  The  soil,  though  sandy,  is 
yery  fertile,  and,  being  generally  cultivated,  produces  vast  quantities  of  gram, 
and  the  ground-nut,  which  plant,  putting  forth  its  clove-like  leaves  after  the 
rainy  season,  clothes  the  plain  in  a  mantle  of  bri^test  emerald,  and  growing 
exactly  like  and  about  the  height  of  clover,  overrunning  the  ground  and  inter* 
lacing  its  sprays,  makes  the  surface  of  the  earth  resemble  a  soft  carpet. 
During  the  dry  season  the  plain,  with  its  vegetation  yellowed  by  the  bumins 
sun,  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  of  chased 
|ol4  tmd  the  bri^t  green  and  dense  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  contrasts  beauti- 
fully with  the  brilliant  tint  of  the  expanse. 

A  remarkable  feature  is  the  number  and  size  of  the  ant-hillocks,  the  tene- 
ments of  the  termites,  which  are  conical,  sometimes  six  feet  in  height,  and  so 
firmly  constructed  as  to  be  almost  capable  of  resisting  the  application  of  a 
pickaxe. 

The  principal  trees  I  have  noticed  are  the  palm  ;  the  towering  silk-cotton- 
tree,  whose  trunk  is  like  an  inverted  closed  umbrella,  and  which  would  over- 
shadow our  most  gigantic  oak ;  the  ash -like  mahogany ;  the  dense  umbrageous 
caoutchouc ;  the  na^ed  spectre-like  monkey-bread ;  the  wild  tamarind ;  Sod  a 
peculiar  tree,  and  also  bush  which  grows  six  feet  in  height,  the  extremities  of 
the  twigs  of  which  appear  at  a  distance  to  be  on  fire.  I'Ss  remarkable  appear- 
ance in  both  is  caused  by  their  putting  forth  bright  scarlet  flowers  at  the  end 
of  each  twig,  while  the  bush  itself  is  devoid  of  leaves. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  fenced  round  with  a  triple  stockade,  eieht  or  ten 
feet  high,  made  of  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  planted  perpendicularly,  irre- 
gular at  the  crest,  and  therefore  impracticable  to  ^calade  by  ladders. 

The  streets  arc  about  three  feet  wide,  having  either  side  lined  by  mats,  or 
bamboo  hurdles,  seven  feet  high,  and,  as  the  walls  of  the  dwellings  are  but 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  wayfarer  sees  nothing  but  roofs,  which,  being 
thatched,  lofty,  generally  (^icuVax,  axvd  ^x^\>»^  oS  al  tha  ui^ex  with  an  oma> 
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menC,  IcQii  to  tho  place  the  a)ipearaiic«  of  sn  extcnisive  rictyord,  until  the  tra- 
veller, arriviug  nt  a  square,  bebolds  tbo  lenciueiita  uimiaskeii. 

The  houses  are  huilt  of  clay  burut  hard  by  the  Bun,  oiiil  are  very  iicat  in 
aB|iect,  and  conaist  of  a  circular  wait,  huilt  of  mud,  two  to  four  foet  lij^^i, 

fiierced  with  omamentpd  loop-holes  as  wiiidowa,  and  a  doorless  enlraiKe,  the 
ititi;l  of  which  is  sometimes  modelled  into  pillars,  which  last,  hko  all  primitive 
ornamental  arcliitacturu,  is  imitative  of  the  prevailiug  v^etable  feature  of  the 
cuuntry,  in  this  instance  the  palm.  Within  this  iuclosure  is  another  aod  a  bigber 
drcular  wait,  like  a  tower,  having  a  lofty  doorway,  and  the  rafters  for  the  roof 
are  laid  resting  on  this  wall  and  on  the  lower  one ;  these  arc  thatched  over,  and 
then  the  hut  is  fiuisbcd  off  as  before  described.  The  doorway  of  the  inner  chamber 
opens  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  low  entrance,  and  this  apartmtnl.  Dot- 
withstanding  its  utter  want  of  ventilation,  is  (hat  of  the  master  and  his  favour- 
ite sultana,  while  the  exterior  gallery  is  tJie  dormitory  of  the  shives,  domesticB, 
and  children,  and  is  aim  the  kitchen,  where  in  the  evenings  the  fires  are 
kindled  against  the  inner  wall,  which  is  thus  burnt  like  brick.  Each  house 
posseases  a  rectangular  iucluecd  yard,  iu  which  is  a  shed  having  a  lunt  on  the 
gronnd,  where  Che  master  jierforms  his  devotions  and  religious  ablnlioDS,  and 
the  sides  of  these  incloaurea  form  the  [irevioiialy-mentioued  linings  to  the 
streets.  I  may  here  remark  that  each  one  of  these  huts  is  a  smnll  coatle  in 
itaelf,  and  is  so  admirably  adaptM  for  defence,  that  one  man  might  evade  his 
pursuer  or  defend  it  some  time  against  nunieraus  asBaihrnta. 

The  squares  generally  contain,  besides  otlier  dwellings,  the  mosqnc ;  the 
school,  over  whicli  a  Marabou  presides,  espounding  tlie  Koran,  teaching  the 
youth,  and  preparing  some  of  them  for  the  pricstliood  ;  and  the  losldence  of 
the  Marahon,  whore  may  be  seen  the  Jolloff  books,  which  consist  of  wooden 
tablets  whitened  and  superscribed  with  Arabic  characters. 

The  principal  square  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  tree  in  the  centre,  and  is 
called  the  "  penang  "  or  market-place,  and  here  the  caiavonserai  is  situated, 
the  horses  and  camels  belonging  to  halted  caravans  picketed,  palavers  held, 
and,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  tree,  the  women  meet  to  doiice,  tlse 
men  to  bold  futival,  and   the  children  assL'mble  to  celebrate  certain  Ol}iiipic 

Tiie  gtananes,  wherein  they  deposit  their  j^roimd-nuts,  &c,  are  cane  edifices 
erected  on  iwsts  of  jialm- trunks,  and  the  doorn  are  merely  bolted  j  while  lo  the 
bolt  is  afiiied  a  groc-gree  or  charm,  which,  the  people  being  afnud  to  touch  lest 
some  mischief  should  befal  them,  serves  as  alock. 

The  Jolloff  cattle  are  very  idmilar  to  tlie  small  short-homed  Iligbland  breed ; 
but  the  sheep  are  the  most  remarkable  animals,  being  long-legged,  ae  tall  as  • 
small  calf,  marked  piebald,  yellow,  hrown,  or  black,  aud  long-tailed.  At  first 
I  mistook  them  for  calves,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
seen  them  gathered  in  fluoks.  The  horses  are  small, symmetrica), spirited,  and 
tireless ;  but,  bdng  ridden  with  cruelly  sharp  bits,  arc  not  pleasant  to  the  hand 
of  an  Englishman,  and  certainly  ore  most  incommodionsly  accoutred. 

The  Jolloffs  are  very  superstitious,  and  ore  covered  with  amulets  consisting 
of  beads;  pieces  of  cut,  embossed,  stomiied,  aud  enamelled  leather,  in  number 
aud  beauty  proportionate  to  the  wearers  wealth;  and  snake-like  necklaces  of 
polished  leather,  in  quantity  and  wright  sufficient  to  bend  the  neck.  I'he 
beails  are  either  fancy  beads  or  the  Mahomevbui  rosary,  and  the  others,  amulets 
both  decorative  and  useful^  are  colled  grcc-grees.  'ITiey  consist  of  illuminated 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  enveloped  in  leather  and  hrautifully  ornamented — 
sometimes  twenty  on  a  string,  and  sometimes  tlie  wholu  Koran  itaelf.  These 
talisinen  are  suppoeod  to  defend  the  bearer  from  certain  terrestrial  evils;  to 
posaeas  curative  [nwer;  aud  even  to  ensure  a  iiass[urt  to,  and  safe  reception  in 
Panulise. 

These  charms  vary  in  value  according  to  the  ytux  yxid.  Ojc  th*im^n.QjJ.  Uut 
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depends  upon  the  degree  of  &me  for  sanctity  the  transcriber  of  the  enclosed 
Terse  enjoys.  Again,  tlie  value  increases  as  the  Marabou's  sanctity  increases; 
and  vice  vend.  The  production  of  a  youthful  saint  might  only  avail  against 
iheomatism  or  lesser  maladies ;  thus  a  man  afflicted  wit£  that  disease  will  so 
load  the  part  affected  as  to  impede  the  fiiee  use  of  the  limb;  and  the  little 
diildren  rolling  in  the  sand,  though  utterly  naked,  are  laden  with  strings^  of 
oheap  gree-greee,  sometimes  even  crossed  over  the  body  like  the  belts  of  a 
soldier,  protecting,  as  it  is  believed,  the  in&nt  from  the  bites'  of  insects,  and 
lesser  evils  incidental  to  childhood.  The  people  do  not  object  to  part  with 
a  gree-gree  for  a  consideration:  and  Uie  case,  if  opened,  will  be  found  to 
miclose  a  MS.  exceedingly  skilfully  executed  in  illuminated  Arabio  Gharactera. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  I  uncased  a  crescent-shaped  amulet.  The  exterior 
covering  was  of  leather,  very  neatly  sewn,  enveloping  a  goat*s  horn,  the  orifice 
of  which  was  sealed  by  what  had  been  an  aromatic  composition;  beneath  which 
coating  lay  two  pages  (superscribed  with  texts  from  tiie  Koran),  yellow  with 
time  and  worm-drilled — ^two  pages  of  a  printed  English  tract  or  sermon  dated 
thirty  years  back  1  Little  did  the  author  and  dis^butor  anticipate  the  uae 
to  whioi  the  tract  would  be  devoted. 

The  Jolloff  religion  is  a  mild  form  of  Moslem,  devoid  of  the  intolerant 
bigotry  that  disgraces  the  creed  of  their  neighbours  the  Moors  of  Ludamar ; 
wherefore,  few  but  the  Marabous  scruple  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors^  and 
few  entertain  the  orthodox  animosity  to  Christians. 

Notwithstanding  the  credulous  superstition  of  the  race,  the  Jolloff  worship 
is  pure  Mahomedan,  unsullied  by  any  admixture  of  idolatry  or  paganism,  but 
inculcating  rigid  observance  of  the  various  feasts,  fests,  and  ablutions,  and  pn>- 
selytisatlon  both  by  sword  and  by  missionaries. 

At  Bathurst  I  met  a  Moor, — a  bishop,  I  suppose,— who,  surrounded  by  dis- 
ciples, was  on  his  travels,  confirming  and  strengtliening  the  &ith  of  the  waver- 
ing, and  adding  now  converts  to  his  religion.  The  Mahomedan  religion 
consequently  increases  rapidly  among  the  Kafir  (infidel)  tribes,  while,  from 
the  comparatively  attractive  nature  of  that  creed,  few  belonging  to  it  are  con- 
verted to  Christianity — excepting  the  females,  who,  when  dwelling  in  European 
colonies,  and  finding  that  in  the  Christian  creed  they  enjoy  equal  rights  with 
the  men,  are  often  converted. 

The  Jolloff  is  a  musical  race,  possessing  numerous  musical  instruments; 
and  a  synod  of  bards,  which,  I  understand,  confers  degrees  in  music  on  the 
minstrels,  one  of  whom,  attached  to  the  train  of  each  eminent  man,  extols  his 
patron's  greatness,  generosity,  and  deeds  in  arms,  and,  relating  his  pedigree, 
ftnd  eulogising  each  distinguished  warrior  who  passes  in  review,  stimulates  the 
auditory  to  emulate  the  fiune  of  those  celebrated.  The  ot^rs  are  the  his- 
torians of  the  country,  who,  roaming  from  place  to  place,  from  festival  to 
funeral,  celebrate  whoever  and  whatever  desired ;  reciting  t^e  history,  martial 
achievements,  and  ancient  traditions  of  the  people ;  and,  ¥men  occasion  demands, 
inciting  the  populace,  by  heroic  strains,  to  maintain  the  warli^  renown  of 
their  sires. 

Some  of  the  airs  are  simple  and  pretty,  others  are  wild  and  undistinguish- 
able ;  and  one  of  the  most  popular  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Persian  national 
air,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  "  Taza-ba-Taza.** 

The  males  dress,  as  do  the  Arabs,  in  a  loose  toga-like  garment  of  striped 
and  coloured  homespun  cloth,  and  wear  on  their  heads  either  an  embroidered 
white  cap,  somethins  similar  to  a  Glengarry  bonnet,  or  a  turban  formed  of  a 
white  wrapper,  which,  in  the  evening  and  morning  when  the  atmosph^^  is 
chilly,  is  worn  like  a  plaid,  and  as  a  tnrban  at  midday,  when  the  head  requires 
protection  from  the  burning  sun.  Their  feet  are  shod  with  red  sandals,  the 
straps  of  which  are  neatly  sewn  and  embroidered,  and  they  are  armed  with 
swords  and  daggers  encased  in  handsome  rod  leather  sheaths,  stamped,  em- 
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broidorod,  uul  onamcUed ;  with  S[icar8  of  aurioua  workmansMp,  and  niiiHkclB, 
The  cbiofa  possess  robes  of  coloured  ololh,  embroidered  witli  goUl,  aiiti  their 
everydity  ganotiaU  are  well  aud  tastefully  embroidered  with  coloured  cotloa 
or  Bilk. 

Tbey  are  armed  with  muskets,  with  curioufily  wroiiglit  spears,  sivords,  aud 
daggers;  and  ttuuT  sandaU,  bridles,  and  saddles,  are  geoeiBlly  Ustefiilly  dcco- 
latcd.  The  pieces  are  procured  (rom  the  French  merdiants  at  Senc^l  aod  the 
English  of  Gambia,  the  ulk  for  embroidery  from  the  Moors,  and  the  iron 
weapons  and  leatheru  articles  they  either  la^on  themselves  or  procure  fix>m 
their  neighbours  the  Mandiugoes,  a  race  peculiarly  akJlfU  in  such  work;  in 
barter  for  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  in  which  the  JoUoSs  much  deU^t^  and 
which  appear  to  cotutitute  their  diief  wealth.  These  leathern  articles  md 
kbo  given  to  the  Jollofis  in  payment  for  working  rough  gold,  as  in  the  gold- 
Bmitb's  trade  tbuy  much  excel  i  and  the  cunning  with  which  they  fashion  the 
precious  melals,  even  witli  their  olumay  tools,  is  wonderful,  almost  rivalling 
the  Golchrated  Maltese  work  in  ingenuity  and  miuutencsn. 

All  business  is  conducted  through  tmi  olcade  of  a  town,  who,  on  application 
being  made,  orders  Ms  men  to  procure  wlialevcr  may  be  wanted ;  rcceivus 
whatever  payment  ho  liimseif  has  fised;  dischargea  the  claim  of  the  artisan, 
•nd  of  course  reserves  a  commission  for  himself.  Hegular  trading  caravans  are 
received  and  dispatched  to  all  quarters — to  St.  Louis  and  Mogador,  to  the  Arahs, 
to  the  Mandingocs,  westwatd  and  southward,  and  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
GamUa.  Owiijg,liowever,  to  the  number  of  pcttyindependonttovniBypa  which, 
ever  at  war  with  one  another,  intercept  and  plunder  these  camvans  laden  witli 
•laves,  tobacco,  baft,  cloth,  gold,  and  ivoij,  on  lie  journey  to  or  Ironi  a  hostilo 
tribe— less  (t«qaeutly  to  the  lout  than  to  Uie  other  places — wbtb  are  too  often 
declared  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  cither  with  the  Uasdingoea  or  with  the  Kafir 
(infidel)  tribes,  for  the  puq)09e  of  collecting  slaves ;  but  now  that  the  slave- 
trwle  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers  has  been  aboliahe'l,  these  rai.is  are 
undertaken  with  the  ultimate  view  of  selling  to  tlie  Moors  the  unfortunato 
prisoners  captured.  These  prodatorjr  forays  among  the  infidels  have  another 
object,  viz.,  the  conversion — in  obedience  to  the  iii|mictions  of  the  Eoran — by 
£re  and  sword,  to  the  Moslem  religion :  thus,  na  mterest  is  made  to  accord 

(with  duty,  and  those  who  fall  in  th^  crusades  are  preferred  in  Paradise  above 
■II  others,  the  wars  ace  frequent,  and  the  tribes  gathered  to  the  fold  of  tiw 
"bne  believers"  increase  dtuly. 
The  Jolloff  people  arc  mild,  liosptable,  posaeasin^  no  sanguinary  laws;  and, 
b  hope  of  opening  a  trade,  always  welcome  a  "  tobaubo,"  or  while  man,  towards 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  creed — espcciolly  repugnant  to  Mussulmans — they 
■ze  invariably  gentle,  accommodating,  and  inofiennive.  A  European  may 
baverse  their  country  in  i>erf(!Ot  safety,  and  even  by  himself,  if  he  possess  a 
knowledge  of  Araliic,  and  provides  himself  with  a  few  cotar-nuts  for  distribu- 
Uon ;  as  the  presentation  and  acoiptaaico  of  a  eolar  seals  a  friendly  compact,  the 
breatdi  of  wliicb  would  be  esteemed  a  crime  of  the  blitckest  dye.  The  culur  la 
a  bitter  pink  kernel,  brought  from  Sierra  Leone,  It  is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  is 
DO  prevent!  ve  of  thirst,  that  a  Jolloff  having  one  in  his  mouth  will  walk  30  mites 
without  drinking  water ;  aud  on  this  account,  in  a  country  where  fresh  water 
is  only  procurable  at  the  city  wells,  the  colar  must  be  highly  prized, 

in  conclusion :  the  recollection  of  the  journey  my  mind  ni 
^loping  over  an  immense  unenclosed  pl^n,  threading  (angled  juntos,  and  pase- 
mg  through  dark  forests ;  of  seeing  expanses  of  tall  grass,  eight  or  nine  feet  nigh, 
iriiich  seemed  to  bar  the  way,  but  when  approached,  a  small  opening,  a  dark 
green  cave  through  which  the  path  winds,  woidd  appear.  I  would  dart  in, 
the  grass  waved  and  whispered  as  it  closed  aromid  me,  and  my  knees  brushed 
the  slMns,  arched  over  my  head  and  obscuring  the  sky  from  my  view;  but 
wild  as  was  the  scene,  it  is  one  of  indescriliahlc  beauty,  and  having  been  once 
presented  to  the  eye,  haa  ever  after  an  iireaiBtiblo  lasciuation  and  attraction. 
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3.  Result  of  Db.  Yooel'b  Observations  for  Latitude  and  Longitude^  January 

to  August^  1855. 


PUoe. 


Kuka     

Gujeba 

Gabbei 

GromM 

Yak<$ba 

Mori      

Tindang      ..    .. 

Dalhaji 

8alia      

Bebeji  (Kano)  .. 


Latitude. 


e 

12 

11 
U 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
11 


55 

32 
04 
48 
20 
12 
07 
32 
04 


33  N. 

00  N. 
30  N. 
42  N. 
ION. 
00  N. 
42  N. 
20  N. 
46  N. 


Longltiide. 


#/ 


13     24    00  E. 


II     35    SON. 


11 

11 

10 

9 

10 

10 

8 

7 


38 
21 
20 
31 
32 
52 
23 
23 


36  K 
15  E. 
55  E. 
45  £. 
33  E. 
44  E. 
08  E. 
10  E. 


8    06     25  E. 


Remarks. 


rThe  Latitude  from  Equal 
\    Altitudes. 


{This  place  is  not  so  well 
determined  in  Longitude 
as  the  preceding. 


N.B. — ^The  Latitudes  are  deduced  from  Observations  "  off  the  Meridian^**  and 
are  computed  by  Dr.  Inman's  method  of  Cir-cum-Meridian  Altitudes. 

The  Longitudes  are  from  Meridian  Distances,  by  one  chronometer  (Molyneaux, 
No.  3147).  Judging  from  its  uniform  rate,  it  must  have  been  very  carefully 
attended  to  in  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

Kuka  is  assumed  to  be  in  Longitude  13°  24'  E.,  the  other  places  measured 
from  it. 

C.  GB(»U3E,  R.N., 

October,  1857.  Map  Department,  R.G.S. 
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